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PREFACE. 


AT  a  time,  when  Infidelity  and  Irreligion  abound 
on  the  one  hand,  and  Popery  and  other  hereti- 
cal tenets  are  making  large  strides  upon  the  Reform- 
ed Religion  on  the  other ;  it   haih  been  thought  ne- 
cessary, by  many  serious  persons,  of  all  the  Protestant 
Denominations   among    us,   to   oppose  a    torrent   of 
wickedness  and   delusion,   which    threatens    to  bear 
down  all  before  it.     The  Judgments  of  GOD,  which 
seem  to  hang  over  us  as  a  Nation,  and  the  dreadful 
scourge   of  war,   with  which  we  are  already   visited, 
may  justly  be  imputed  to  the   prevailing  iniquity  of 
the  times,   the    dissoluteness  of  our  public  principles 
and  manners,  and  the  open  disregard  for  the  Lord  of 
Hosts,  which  so  many  among  us,  in  practice  if  not  in 
I  words,  have  dared  to  avow.     We  have  reason  to  trem- 
ble  as   a  nation,  under  the  awful  visitations  of  the 
Almighty  ;  and  to  fear,  that,  unless  a  reformation  of 
our  general  conduct  take  place,  and  a  greater  regard 
be  paid  to  the  interests  of  Religion  and  Truth,  we  shall 
be  afflicted  with  yet  heavier  dispensations,  and  that 
what  we  see  already,  is  only  the  beginning  of  sorrows^ 

With  this  view  it  hath  been  suggested,  that  (as  np- 
thing  makes  stronger  impressions  upon  the  mmd  than 
Example^  a  Review  of  the  Lives  and  Principles  of  the 
most  Eminent  Persons  in  the  Protestant  Churches,  from 
the  beginning  of  the  Reformation  to  the  present  day, 
might  be  a  providential  means  of  assisting,  at  least,  in 
giving  a  check  to  this  general  inundation  of  infidelity 
and  false  opinions.  The  attentive  pei'usal  and  con- 
sideration of  what  those  great  and  good  men  main- 
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tained,  sufFered  for,  or  died  in  possession  of ;  may 
the  Hand  ef  GOD,  be  instrumental  in  leading  ot 
to  follow  their  example,  and  at  least  deter  many  f 
reviling  and  contemning  those  peculiar  principle 
the  Protestant  Doctrine,  which  their  Indolence  or  t 
Ignorance  have  not  suffered  them  to  understand, 
may  safely  be  said,  that  nothing  has  contribute 
much  to  the  reception  of  impious  or  superstitious 
nets  among  us,  as  the  spiritual  darkness  of  our  pre 
erUightened  age^  which  indeed  has  made  great  impn 
ments  in  the  knowledge  of  every  thing  but  one — 
that  is,  the  One  Thing  Needful.  Our  Youth  are  tr 
ed  up,  according  to  the  fashion,  in  the  ignorance 
contempt  of  every  thing  sacred ;  and  no  man  is  all 
ed  either  sense  or  discretion,  unless  he  is  quite  at  i 
with  respect  to  religion,  and  indifferent  to  the  g 
concerns  of  eternity.  In  short,  to  be  polite,  in 
common  acceptation,  is  to  be  profane ;  and  to  j 
a  character  of  understanding  and  honour,  a  i 
must  affect  to  despise  the  conscientious  purity  of 
gospel,  and  openly  disregard  the  Author  of  all  Wisd 
What  can  be  hoped  for  from  maxims  like  these ; 
what  we  have  already  found  ;  viz.  Irreligion  on  the 
side,  and  spiritual  error  on  the  other  ?  And  these, 
may  expect,  will  draw  upon  us  (as  they  did  upon 
Churches  of  Asia)  the  dreadful  scourges  of  GOD, 
o»/2Z7arc/ calamities,  and  in  the  progress  of  inward  bli 
ness  or  abandonment. 

Every  man,  therefore,  who  has  any  concern  for 
glory  of  GOD,  the  pufity  of  the  gospel,  and  the  1 
interests  of  posterity,  will  readily  (we  should  he 
give  his  earnest  encouragement  to  a  work,  wl 
seems  calculated  for  these  important  purposes,  as  \ 
as  his  own  edification.  It  is  a  Family-Book,  and  r 
be  put  into  the  hands  of  youth,  both  for  their  in 
mation  as  a  History,  and  for  their  profit  as  an  Insti 
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tor.    Mr  Fox's  Ads  and  Monuments  were  ordered  by 
Authority  to  be  placed  in  every  Church,  tliat  the  peo- 
pie  of  the  several  parishes   in  the  kingdom,  might  be 
led,  to  a  thorough  detestation  of  the  poisonous  prin- 
ciples and  bloody  practices  of  the  Papists.     It  is  to  be 
regretted,  that  this  order,  like   many  others,  is  grown 
obsolete.     Perhaps,  in  no  case,  is  the  disuse  of  whole- 
some Injunctions  more  to  be  lamented,  than  in  the 
unbridled  liberty,  which  is  taken  in  the  education  of 
our  youth.     People,  of  the  worst  principles,  may  with- 
out examination,  inculcate  them  treely  upon  the  ris- 
ing generation :  And  thus,  insidiously,   Popery,  Infi- 
delity, and  Immorality,  are  scattered  all  over  the  land. 
However,  it  cannot  be  unseasonable  for  Parents,  in 
particular,  to  lay  a  work  of  this  kind  before  their 
diildren,  when  the  tenets  of  Rome,  dangerous  to  all 
civil  and  religious  liberty,  seem  to  be  gaining  ground 
wnong  us.     Those,  indeed,  are  the  most  ignorani  of 
the  community,  who  are  infected  or  most  likely  to  be 
infected  by  that  corrupt  leaven  ;  for,  it  may  be  truly 
aid,  no  man  was  ever  seduced  into  its  erroneous  prin- 
ciples, either  by  the  conviction  of  his  Reason  or  his 
Senses^  and  much  less   by  the  sanctions  of  Saipttire. 
And  we  must  do  the  Papists  the  justice   to  say,  that 
they  do  not  attempt  this  sort   of  conviction.     Their 
Arguments  and  Inducements  are  laid  in  the  fears  of 
the  Simple^  who  know  neither  the  true  doctrines  of 
Christianity  nor  themselves,  and  in  their  own  self-suf- 
ficient, or  rather  all-suflicient,  AuthorUif ;   which,  if 
It  was  properly  explained,  would  sooner  excite  the  con- 
tempt and  abhorrence,  than   the  approbation   of  any 
reasonable  being. 

As  to  the  work  itself,  we  have  freely  made  use  of 
the  several  Authors  who  penned  the  lives  of  these  il- 
lustrious men  ;  omitting  what  was  either  too  prolix 
tQr  our  plan,  or  what,  upon  comparison  with  other 

accounts. 
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accounts,  did  not  appear  sufficiently  founded  ;  and  ad- 
ding many  circumstances,  which  had  escaped  them, 
or  had  since  been  collected  by  others.  By  this  me- 
thod, we  may,  without  vanity,  hope,  that  these  rela- 
tions are  in  general  more  complete  than  those  which 
bftve  been  hitherto  ofFered  to  the  Public.  In  tlie  several 
accounts  of  these  evangelical  men,  ^he  great  object 
of  our  plan  has  been  the  general  edification,  as  well 
as  information ;  and,  for  this  end,  the  Reader  will  find 
many  serious  reflections  interspersed  throughout  the 
work.  How  far  we  have  succeeded,  must  be  submit- 
ted to  the  judgment  of  the  Reader ;  whom,  if  a  sin- 
cere Christian,  we  shall  trust  to  please  ;  and,  if  other- 
wise, we  ought  not  to  be  anxious  about  it. 

We  will  only  detain  the  Reader  to  assure  him,  that 
no  bigotted  partiality  to  Sects  or  Denominations, 
whether  established  or  tolerated,  will  be  found  in  this 
Collection  ;  but  our  whole  attention  has  been  paid  to 
truly  great  and  gracious  characters  of  all  those  per- 
suasions, which  hold  the  dislinguishing  principles  of 
the  Gospel,  and  are  united  in  the  main  endeavour  to 
promote  our  common  Christianity. 

The  Copper-plates  arc  the  performance  of  an  ingc 
nious  young  Artist,  and  sufficiently  bespeak  his  merit. 
The  encouragers  of  this  undertaking  will  perceive, 
that  this  part  of  the  work  has  been  performed  in  a 
manner  much  superior  to  what  is  generally  given  ; 
and,  we  doubt  not,  it  will  be  fully  agreeable  to  their 
expectation. 

May  the  GOD  of  all  Grace  be  pleased  to  bless  our 
attempt ;  to  the  instruction  of  the  Ignorant  and  tneni 
that  are  out  of  the  watj  ;  to  the  edification  of  humble 
Professors  of  the  Gospel ;  and  to  the  satisfaction  of  all 
those,  whatever  be  their  outward  denomination,  who 
,  love  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  sinccriiy. 
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PREFACE. 


AT  a  time,  when  Infidelity  and  Irreligion  abound 
on  the  one  hand,   and  Popery  and  other  hereti- 
cal tenets  are  making  large  strides  upon  the  Reform- 
ed Religion  on  the  other ;  it   haih  been  thought  ne*- 
cessary,  by  many  serious  persons,  of  all  the  Protestant 
Denominations   among    us,   to   oppose   a    torrent   of 
wickedness  and   delusion,   which    threatens    to  bear 
down  all  before  it.     The  Judgments  of  GOD,  which 
seem  to  hang  over  us  as  a  Nation,  and  the  dreadful 
scourge   of  war,   with  which  we  are  already   visited, 
may  justly  be  imputed  to  the   prevailing  iniquity  of 
the  times,   the    dissoluteness  of  our  public  principles 
and  manners,  and  the  open  disregard  for  the  Lord  of 
Hosts,  which  so  many  among  us,  in  practice  if  not  in 
words,  have  dared  to  avow.     We  have  reason  to  trem- 
ble   as   a  nation,  under  the  awful  visitations  of  the 
Almighty  ;  and  to  fear,  that,  unless  a  reformation  of 
our  general  conduct  take  place,  and  a  greater  regard 
be  paid  to  the  interests  of  Religion  and  Truth,  we  shall 
be   afflicted  with  yet  heavier  dispensations,  and  that 
what  we  see  already,  is  only  the  beginning  of  sorrows^ 

With  this  view  it  hath  been  suggested,  that  (as  np- 
thing  makes  stronger  impressions  upon  the  mmd  than 
Example^  a  Review  of  the  Lives  and  Principles  of  the 
most  Eminent  Persons  in  the  Protestant  Churches,  from 
the  beginning  of  the  Reformation  to  the  present  day, 
might  be  a  providential  means  of  assisting,  at  least,  in 
giving  a  check  to  this  general  inundation  of  infidelity 
and  false  opinions.  The  attentive  perusal  and  con- 
sideration of  what  those  great  and  good  men  main- 
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tained,  sufFered  for,  or  died  in  possession  of ;  may,  in 
the  Hand  ef  GOD,  be  instrumental  in  leading  others 
to  follow  their  example,  and  at  least  deter  many  from 
revihng  and  contemning  those  peculiar  principles  of 
the  Protestant  Doctrine,  which  their  Indolence  or  their 
Ignorance  have  not  suffered  them  to  understand.  It 
may  safely  be  said,  that  nothing  has  contributed  so 
much  to  the  reception  of  impious  or  superstitious  te- 
nets among  us,  as  the  spiritual  darkness  of  our  present 
enlightened  age^  which  indeed  has  made  great  improve- 
ments in  the  knowledge  of  every  thing  but  one — and 
that  is,  the  One  Thing  NeedfuL  Our  Youth  are  train- 
ed up,  according  to  the  fashion,  in  the  ignorance  and 
contempt  of  every  thing  sacred ;  and  no  man  is  allow- 
ed either  sense  or  discretion,  unless  he  is  quite  at  ease 
with  respect  to  religion,  and  indifferent  to  the  great 
concerns  of  eternity.  In  short,  to  be  polite,  in  the 
common  acceptation,  is  to  be  profane ;  and  to  gain 
a  character  of  understanding  and  honour,  a  man 
must  affect  to  despise  the  conscientious  purity  of  the 
gospel,  and  openly  disregard  the  Author  of  all  Wisdom. 
What  can  be  hoped  for  from  maxims  like  these ;  but 
what  we  have  already  found  ;  viz.  Irreltgion  on  the  one 
side,  and  spiritual  error  on  the  other  ?  And  these,  we 
may  expect,  will  draw  upon  us  (as  they  did  upon  the 
Churches  of  Asia)  the  dreadful  scourges  of  GOD,  by 
o«toarrf  calamities,  and  in  the  progress  of  inward  blind* 
ness  or  abandonment. 

Every  man,  therefore,  who  has  any  concern  for  the 
glory  of  GOD,  the  puftty  of  the  gospel,  and  the  best 
interests  of  posterity,  will  readily  (we  should  hope) 
give  his  earnest  encouragement  to  a  work,  which 
seems  calculated  for  these  important  purposes,  as  well 
as  his  own  edification.  It  is  a  Family- Book,  and  may 
be  put  into  the  hands  of  youth,  both  for  their  infor- 
mation as  a  History,  and  for  their  profit  as  an  Instruc- 
tor 
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tor.     Mr  Fox's  Ads  and  Monuments  were  ordered  by 
Authority  to  be  placed  in  every  Church,  that  the  peo- 
ple of  the  several  parishes   in  the  kingdom,  might  be 
led,   to  a  thorough  detestation  of  the  poisonous  prin- 
ciples and  bloody  practices  of  the  Papists.     It  is  to  be 
regretted,  that  this  order,  like   many  others,  is  grown 
obsolete.     Perhaps,  in  no  case,  is  the  disuse  of  whole- 
some Injunctions  more  to  be  lamented,  than  in  the 
unbridled  liberty,  which  is  taken  in  the  education  of 
our  youth.     People,  of  the  worst  principles,  may  with- 
out examination,  inculcate  them  freely  upon  the  ris- 
ing generation :  And  thus,  insidiously,  Popery,  Infi- 
delity, and  Immorality,  are  scattered  all  over  the  land. 
However,  it  cannot  be  unseasonable  for  Parents,  in 
particular,  to  lay  a  work  of  this  kind  before  their 
children,  when  the  tenets  of  Rome,  dangerous  to  all 
civil  and  religious  liberty,  seem  to  be  gaining  ground 
among  us.     Those,  indeed,  are  the  most  ignorant  of 
the  community,  who  are  infected  or  most  likely  to  be 
infected  by  that  corrupt  leaven  ;  for,  it  may  be  truly 
said,  no  man  was  ever  seduced  into  its  erroneous  prin- 
ciples, either  by  the  conviction  of  his  Reason  or  his 
Senses,  and  much  less    by  the  sanctions  of  Scripture. 
And  we  must  do  the  Papists  the  justice   to  say,  that 
they  do  not  attempt  this  sort   of  conviction.     Their 
Arguments  and  Inducements  are  laid  in  the  fears  of 
the  Simple,  who  know  neither  the  true  doctrines  of 
Christianity  nor  themselves,  and  in  their  own  self-suf- 
ficient, or  rather  all-sufficient,  Authoritif ;   which,  if 
it  was  properly  explained,  would  sooner  excite  the  con- 
tempt and  abhorrence,  than   the  approbation   of  any 
reasonable  being. 

As  to  the  work  itself,  we  have  freely  made  use  of 
the  several  Authors  who  penned  the  lives  of  these  il- 
lustrious men  ;  omitting  what  was  either  too  prolix 
fqr  our  plan,  or  what,  upon  comparison  with  other 

accounts, 
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accounts,  did  not  appear  sufficiently  founded ;  and  ad- 
ding many  circumstances,  which  had  escaped  them, 
or  had  since  been  collected  by  others.  By  this  me- 
thod, we  may,  without  vanity,  hope,  that  these  rela- 
tions are  in  general  more  complete  than  those  which 
have  been  hitherto  offered  to  the  Public.  In  the  several 
accounts  of  these  evangelical  men,  ^he  great  object 
of  our  plan  has  been  the  general  edification,  as  well 
as  information ;  and,  for  this  end,  the  Reader  will  find 
many  serious  reflections  interspersed  throughout  the 
work.  How  far  we  have  succeeded,  must  be  submit- 
ted to  the  judgment  of  the  Reader ;  whom,  if  a  sin- 
cere Christian,  we  shall  trust  to  please  ;  and,  if  other- 
wise, we  ought  not  to  be  anxious  about  it. 

We  will  only  detain  the  Reader  to  assure  him,  that 
no  bigotted  partiality  to  Sects  or  Denominations, 
whether  established  or  tolerated,  will  be  found  in  this 
Collection  ;  but  our  whole  attention  has  been  paid  to 
truly  great  and  gracious  characters  of  all  those  per- 
suasions, which  hold  the  distinguishing  principles  of 
the  Gospel,  and  are  united  in  the  main  endeavour  to 
promote  our  common  Christianity. 

The  Copper-plates  are  the  performance  of  an  inge- 
nious young  Artist,  and  sufficiently  bespeak  his  merit. 
The  encouragers  of  this  undertaking  will  perceive, 
that  this  part  of  the  work  has  been  performed  in  a 
manner  much  superior  to  what  is  generally  given ; 
and,  we  doubt  not,  it  will  be  fully  agreeable  to  their 
expectation. 

May  the  GOD  of  all  Grace  be  pleased  to  bless  our 
attempt ;  to  the  instruction  of  ihe  Ignorant  and  tnem 
that  are  out  of  the  waif  ;  to  the  edification  of  humble 
Professors  of  the  Gospel ;  and  to  the  satisfaction  of  all 
those,  whatever  be  their  outward  denomination,  who 
,  laoe  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  sincerity. 
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JOHN    WICKLIFFE, 

THE   FIRST   REFORMER. 


"\^7HEN  we  look  back  upon  the  days  of  barbarism, 
^  ^  and  the  gross  ignorance  of  the  true  light  of  the 
gospel,  which  prevailed  in  the  Christian  world,,  for  so 
many  ages  together,  before  the  Reformation ;  when  we 
reflect  upon  the  stupid  ceremonies  and  abominable  super- 
stitions and  cheats,  practised  by  the  monks  and  others ; 
and  then  survey  the  hand  of  GOD,  working,  in  a  most 
extraordinary  manner,  through  all  this  mass  of  corruption 
and  folly,  and  bringing  about,  by  degrees,  the  clear  shin- 
ing of  the  everlasting  gospel :  We  must  stand  astonished 
at  the  whole,  and  from  the  wondeiful  contrast  of  the  times, 
may  say  5  nis  hath  GOD  ivrought ;  it  is  the  Lord's  doings 
and  it  is  marvellous  in  our  eyes. 

GOD  vouchsafed  to  honour  England  with  the  first 
dawning  of  the  Reformation  :  And  an  Englishman  was  the 
first  champion  of  that  cause,  which  afterwards  received 
the  name  of  Protestantism.  This  remarkable  instru- 
ment of  the  divine  blessing  was  John  Wickliffe,  or 
John  de  Wickliffe,  taking  his  simame  from  a  village 
once  called  Wickliffe,  near  Richmond,  in  Yorkshire,  where 
he  was  bom  in  the  year  1324.  It  has  been  observed, 
that  no  such  place  exists  at  present  under  that  name  ;  but 
it  is  well  known,  that  great  numbers  of  our  villages,  and 
even  towns  and  hundreds,  have '  received  different  deno- 
minations from  change  of  possessors  in  the  course  of  ages. 
Wickliffe  was  sent  early  to  Oxford,  and  was  first  admitted 
commoner  of  Queen's  College,  and  afterwards  of  Merton, 
where  he  became  fellow. 

Merton 
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Merton  College  was  then  the  best  seminary  for  great 
and  learned  men  in  the  whole  university ;  and  the  fol- 
lowing eminent  persons  belonged  to  it,  about  tliis  time. 
1.  Walter  Burley,  called  the  Plain  Doctor,  who  was  pre- 
ceptor to  king  Edward  III.     2.  William  Occam,  called 
the  Singular  Doctor.  3.  Thomas  Bradwardine,  the  Profound 
Doctor,  who  was  called  to  court  by  archbishop  Stratford, 
and  succeeded  him  in  the  see  of  Canterbury.     4,  Simon 
Mepham,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  1330.     5.  Simon 
Islip,  who  was  also  promoted  to  the  same  see,  in  1349, 
was  lord  privy  seal,  and  secretary  to  the  king.     6.  Wil- 
liam  Rede,  an  excellent  mathematician,    and  bishop  of 
Chichester  in  1369.     7.   Geoffry  Chaucer,  the  Father  of 
English  Poetry.     WicklifFe   was  afterwards  called  Doctor 
Evangeiicusy  or  the   Gospel  Doctor ;  and  he  certainly  de- 
served the  title,  as  the  study  of  the  holy  scriptures  was 
his  principal  delight.     He  was  indeed   (to  use  the  words 
of  bishop  Newton)  <  deservedly  famous,  the  honour  of  his 
*  own,  and  the  admiration  of  all  succeeding  times.' 

WicklifFe  was  soon  distinguished,  among  these  illus- 
trious contemporaries,  for  the  closeness  of  his  application 
to  study,  and  the  vivacity  of  his  genius.      He  became 
celebrated  in  philosophy  and  divinity ;  being  so  remark- 
able for  an  elegancy  of  wit,  and  strength  in  disputations, 
that  he  was  esteemed  more  than  human  by  the  common 
sort  of  divines.     He  adorned  the  learning  of  the  schools 
by  acquiring  a  deep  knowledge  of  the  civil  and  canon 
law,  as  also  of  the  municipal  laws  of  his  own  country, 
which  have   been   always   too   much   neglected   till  our 
own  times,  when  we  find  the  Vinerian  professorship  of 
the  laws  of  England  established  in  the  university  of  Ox- 
ford.    WicklifFe  not  only  studied  and  commented  upon 
the  sacred  writings ;  but  he  translated  them  into  his  na- 
tive language,    and  wrote   homilies  on  several  parts  of 
them.      He  also  diligently   studied   the   writings    of  St 
Austin,   St  Jerom,    St  Ambrose,    and  St  Gregory,  the 
four  fathers  of  the  Latin  church  :  But  he  was  thirty-six 
years  of  age  before  he  had  a  proper  opportunity  of  ex- 
erting his  excellent  talents,  so  as  to  attract  the  observa- 
tion of  the  university,  and  even  of  the  whole  kingdom ; 
for  it  was  in  the  year    1 360  when  he  became  the  advo- 
cate for  the  university  against  the  encroachments  made 
by  the  mendicant  friars,  who  had  been  very  troublesome 
from  their  first  establishment  in  Oxford,  m   1230,  and 
occasioned  great  inquietude  to  the  chancellor  and  scho- 
lars. 
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lars,  by  infringing  their  statutes  and  privileges,  and  setting 
up  an  exempt  jurisdiction. 

Popery  was  established  in  England  by  Austin  the  monk, 
and  continued  to  be  the  only  religion  till  the  Reformation. 
The  church  of  Rome  had  infected  all  Christendom  with 
its  errors  and  corruptions  ;  and  the  whole  church  was  de- 
generated from  its  primitive  purity  by  the  artifices  of  the 
monks,  who  had  polluted  the  clear  stream  of  religion  with 
the  rank  weeks  of  superstition. 

The  clergy  had  engrossed  the  greatest  part  both  of  the 
riches  and  power  of  Christendom  :  But  the  corruptions  of 
their  worship  and  doctrine  were  easily  detected  ;  nor  had 
they  any  varnish  to  colour  them  by,  except  the  authority 
and  traditions  of  the  church.  When  some  studious  men 
began  to  read  the  ancient  fathers,  and  councils,  they  found 
a  vast  difference  between  the  first  five  ages  of  the  Christian 
church,  in  which  piety  and  learning  prevailed,  and  the  last 
ten  ages,  in  which  ignorance  had  buried  all  their  former 
learning  :  Only  a  little  misguided  devotion  was  retained 
for  six  of  those  ages ;  and,  in  the  last  four,  the  restless 
ambition  and  usurpation  of  the  popes  were  supported  by 
the  seeming  holiness  of  the  begging  friars,  and  the  false 
counterfeits  of  learning,  consisting  only  of  a  vile  metaphy- 
sical jargon,  or  vain  school-divinity,  which  prevailed  among 
the  canonists,  school-men,  and  casuists. 

It  may  be  noted,  that  soon  after  and  about  the  year 
IHOO,  flourished  several  able  and  pious  men,  who  boldly 
"writhstood  the  errors  of  the  church  of  Rome,  and  the  in- 
solence of  its  popes.  Of  these,  perhaps,  none  was  more 
remarkable  than  Marsilius  of  Padua,  who  wrote  his  De- 
fensor Pacis  for  the  emperor  Lewis,  of  Bavaria,  against 
pope  John  XXII,  and  who  is  execrated  by  name  in  the 
bull  of  pope  Gregory  against  Wickliffe.  He  vehemently 
opposed  the  enormities  of  the  court  of  Rome,  and  main- 
tained, that  believers  are  freely  justified  by  grace  alone, 
and  that  works  are  not  the  efficient  causes  of  our  salva- 
tion, though  justification  and  salvation  are  ever  attended 
yiriih  them.  He  and  others  paved  the  way  for  our  great 
countryman,  who  soon  afterwards  appeared  and  distin- 
guished himself  above  them, 

Wickliffe  was  indeed  the  morning-star  of  the  Reforma- 
tion ;  though  he  appeared  like  a  meteor  to  the  monks, 
urhen  he  opposed  them  in  support  of  the  university.  The 
number  of  students  there  had  been  thirty  thousand  ;  but, 
in  the  1357,  they  were  so  far  decreased  that  the  whole  was 
not  above  six  thousand.     This  was  entirely  owing  to  the 

bad 
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bad  practices  of  the  preaching  friars^  who  took  all  oppor- 
tunities to  entice  the  students,  from  the  colleges,  into 
their  convents  ,  which  made  people  afraid  of  sending  their 
children  to  the  university.  The  friars  disregarded  the  de- 
termination of  the  parliament  in  1 :566,  whereby  it  was  en- 
acted, that  they  should  receive  no  scholar  under  the  age  of 
eighteen  5  and  that  the  king  should  have  power  to  redress 
all  controversies  between  them  and  the  university.  Wick- 
liffe  soon  distinguished  himself  by  his  bold  and  zealous 
opposition  against  the  usurpations  and  errors  of  the  friars, 
who  justified  their  begging  trade,  by  asserting,  that  the 
poverty  of  Christ,  and  his  apostles,  made  them  possess  all 
things  in  common,  and  beg  for  a  livelihood.  This  opinion 
was  first  opposed  by  Richard  Kilmyngton,  dean  of  St 
Paul's ;  who  was  seconded  by  Richard  Fitz  Ralph,  arch- 
bishop of  Armagh  ;  after  which,  WicklifFe,  Thoresby, 
Bolton,  Hereford,  Bryts,  and  Norris,  openly  opposed  thiS' 
doctrine  at  Oxford,  where  the^  made  the  friars  blush  for 
their  audacity. 

WicklifFe  wrote  with  an  elegance  uncommon  in  that 
age,  especially  in  the  English  language,  of 'which  he  may 
be  considered  as  one  of  the  first  refiners,  and  his  writings 
afFord  many  curious  specimens  of  the  old  English  ortlio- 
graphy.  In  one  of  his  tracts,  intitled  "  Of  Clerks  Posses- 
"  sioners,"  he  exposes  the  friars  for  drawing  the  youth  of 
die  university  into  their  convents,  and  says,  "  Freres 
«  dravven  children  fro  Christ's  religion  into*  their  private 
<«  order  by  hypocrisie,  lesings,  and  steling.  For  they 
"  tellen  that  their  order  is  more  holy  than  any  other  ^ 
<«  that  they  shullen  have  higher  degree  in  the  bliss  of 
**  heaven  than  other  men  that  been  not  therein;  and 
«  seyn,  that  men  of  their  order  shullen  never  come  to 
«  hell,  but  shullen  dome  otiier  men  with  Christ  at 
<«  domesday." 

AVicklifFe  wrote  and  published  several  tracts  against  the 
beggary  of  the  friars ;  particularly  <<  Of  the  Poverty  of 
«  Christ,  against  able  Beggary  ;'^  and  "  Of  Idleness  in 
"  Beggary."  He  asserts^  that  <'  Christ  bad  his  apostles 
<«  and  disciples  that  they  should  not  here  a  sachell,  ne 
"  scrip ;  but  look  what  man  is  able  to  hear  the  gospel^ 
«  and  eat  and  drink  therein,  and  pass  not  hence,  and 
«  not  pass  fro  house  to  house. — Sith  there  were  poor 
**  men  enough  to  taken  mens  alms  before  that  freres 
*«  camen  in,  and  the  earth  is  now  more  barren  than  it  was, 
«  other  freres,  or  poor  men,  moten  wanten  of  this  alms  : 

but 
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<«  but  freres,  by  subtle  hypocrisie,  gotten  to  themselves, 
«  and  letten  the  poor  men  to  have  these  alms," 

He  disputed  with  a  friar,  on  able  beggary,  before  the 
duke  of  Gloucester,  to  whom  he  sent  an  account  of  both 
their  arguments,  and  addressed  his  highness  in  these  words  j 
<«  To  you  lord,  that  herde  the  disputasion  be  geve  the 
<«  fyle  to  rubbe  away  the  rust  in  either  partye." 

These  controversies  gave  WicklifFe  such  great  reputation 
in  the  university,  that,  in  1361,  he  was  advanced  to  be 
master  of  Baliol  College;  and  four  years  after  he  was  made 
warden  of  Canterbury -hall,  founded  by  Simon  de  Islip, 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  1361,  and  now  swallowed  up 
in  Christ-church.  The  royal  license  granted  to  the  arch- 
bishop, for  founding  the  college,  is  dated  the  twentieth  of 
October  1361 ;  and  only  mentions  *  a  certain  number  of 

*  scholars,'  religious  and  secular.  There  were  to  be  a 
warden  and  eleven  scholars,  who  were  to  study  logic,  the 
civil  and  canon  law ;  for  whose  maintenance  the  arch- 
bishop settled  on  them  the  rectory  of  Pageham  in  Sussex, 
and  the  manor  of  Wodeford  in  Northamptonshire.  He  pur- 
chased some  old  houses  in  the  parish  of  St  Mary's  in 
Oxford,  and  fitted  them  up  for  the  reception  of  his  scho- 
lars, whom  he  placed  there  himself,  and  appointed  Henry 
de  Wodehall,  or  Woodhall,  to  be  the  warden.  This  man 
was  a  monk  of  Christ-church,  Canterbury,  and  doctor  of 
divinity :  But  he  was  at  such  variance  with  the  secular 
scholars,  that  the  archbishop,  in  1365,  turned  him,  and 
three  monks,  out  of  his  new-founded  Hall,  in  whose  room 
he  appointed  Wickliffe  to  be  warden,  and  three  other  se- 
culars to  be  scholars.  It  was  afterwards  pretended,  that 
the  warden,  and  three  of  the  scholars,  were  to  be  monks 
of  Christ-church,  Canterbury,  and  the  other  eight,  secular 
priests ;  though  this  limitation  could  not  be  proved  from 
the  writings  relating  to  the  foundation. 

The  letters  of  institution,  whereby  the  archbishop  ap- 
pointed WicklifFe  to  this  wardenship,  were  dated  the  four- 
teenth of  December,  1365  ;  in  which  he  is  styled  <  a  person 
<  in   whose  fidelity,  circumspection,    and   industry,    his 

*  grace  very  much  confided ;  and  one  on  whom  he  had 

*  fixed  his  eyes  for  that  place,  on  account  of  the  ho- 
«  nesty  of  his  life,  his  laudable  conversation,  and  know- 

*  ledge  of  letters." 

WicklifFe  behaved  with  universal  approbation,  till  the 
death  of  the  archbishop,  who  had  a  great  esteem  for 
him.  His  grace  died  the  twenty-fifth  of  April,  1366, 
and  was  ^succeeded  in  the  archiepiscopal  dignity  by  Simon 

I^angham, 
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Lingham,  bishop  of  Ely,  who  had  been  a  monk,  and  was 
inclined  to  favour  the  religious  against  the  seculars.  The 
monks  of  Canterbury  applied  to  Langham  to  eject  Wick- 
lifFe  from  his  wardenship,  and  the  other  seculars,  from 
their  fellowships.  They  alleged,  that  the  warden  was  to 
be  a  monk,  and  nominated  by  the  prior  and  chapter  of 
Canterbury,  and  appointed  by  the  archbishop :  But  tliat 
WicklifFe  craftily  obtained  the  wardenship.  Archbishop 
Langham  ejected  'WicklifFe  from  the  wardenship,  and 
the  three  other  seculars,  in  1367;  in  consequence  of 
which,  he  also  issued  out  his  mandate,  requiring  Wick- 
liffe  and  all  the  scholars  to  yield  obedience  to  Wodehall 
as  their  warden.  This  was  refused  by  them,  as  being 
contrary  to  the  oath  they  had  taken  to  the  founder  ;  but 
the  archbishop  sequestered  the  revenue,  and  took  away 
the  books  and  other  things,  which  the  founder,  by  his 
last  will,  had  left  to  the  Hall. 

WicklifFe,  and  the  three  expelled  fellows,  appealed  to 
the  pope  -,  to  which  appeal  the  archbishop  made  a  reply, 
and  the  pope  commissioned  cardinal  Andruynus  to  examine 
a^d  determine  the  affair;  who,  in  1370,  ordained,  by  a 
ilefinitive  sentence,  which  was  confirmed  by  the  pope, 
that  only  the  monks  of  Christ-church,  Canterbury,  ought 
to  remain  in  the  college  called  Canterbury-hall,  and  that 
the  seculars  should  be  all  expelled  ;  that  Wodehall  and  the 
other  monks,  who  were  deprived,  should  be  restored ;  and 
that  perpetual  silence  should  be  imposed  on  WickUfFe  and 
his  associates.  Wicklifl'e  and  three  poor  clerks,  could  not 
oppose  such  a  powerful  combination,  and  the  decree  was 
strictly  put  in  execution,  pursuant  to  the  papal  bull, 
dated  at  Viterbium,  the  twenty-eigluh  of  May,  1.S70,  di- 
rected to  Simon  de  Sudbury,  bishop  of  London,  and  others, 
who  were  to  restore  Wodehall  and  the  monks,  and  to  com- 
pel all  those  who  contradicted  them  by  ecclesiastical  cen- 
sures, without  permitting  any  appeal. 

In  this  arbitrary  manner  WicklifFe  was  dispossessed  of 
the  wardenship  of  Canterbury-hall,  which  had  been  con- 
ferred on  him  by  the  founder,  whose  munificent  inten- 
tions were  frustrated  by  the  papal  sentence,  which  was 
directly  contrary  to  the  form  of  the  licence  of  Mortmain  . 
that  empowered  the  founder  to  endow  his  seminary  for  a 
certain  number  of  scholars,  religious  and  secular,  who 
now,  by  this  papal  sentence,  were  to  be  all  religious. 
It  was,  therefore,  a  question  in  law,  whether  the  Hall 
and  endowment  were  not  forfeited  to  the  crown  ?  But 
the  monks,  in  IS 72,  procured  the  royal  pardon,  and  con- 
firmation 
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firmation  of  the  papal  sentence,  on  paying  200  marksi 
which  was  equivalent  to  800  pounds  of  our  money. 

While  the  dispute  was  carried  on  about  the  right  to 
Canterbury-hall,  king  Edward  had  notice  from  Pope  Urban, 
that  he  intended  to  cite  him  to  his  court  at  Avignon,  to 
answer  for  his  default  in  not  performing  the  homage  which 
king  John  acknowledged  to  the  see  of  Rome  •,  and  for  re-? 
fusing  to  pay  the  tribute  of  700  marks  a  year,  which  that 
prince  granted  to  the  pope.  The  king  laid  this  before 
his  parliament,  in  1 366  ;  who  were  determined  to  assist 
him  with  all  their  power  against  such  arbitrary  attempts 
from  the  pope.  The  firmness  of  the  parliament  caused 
the  pope  to  stop  short,  and  prevented  his  successors  from 
ever  after  troubling  the  kings  of  England  on  that  account. 
However,  one  of  the  monks  ventured  to  defend  the  claim^ 
made  by  the  pope ;  to  which  WicklifFe  replied,  and  proved, 
that  the  resignation  of  the  crown,  and  promise  of  a  tribute 
made  by  king  John,  ought  not  to  prejudice  the  kingdom, 
or  oblige  the  present  king,  as  it  was  done  without  consent 
of  parliament.  No  wonder,  then,  that  WicklifFe  should 
incur  the  resentment  of  the  pope,  who  was  impatient  of 
contradiction,  and  could  not  bear  any  opposition  to  his 
pretensions  :  But  WicklifFe  thereby  maide  himself  known 
to  the  court,  and  particularly  to  the  duke  of  Lancaster, 
who  took  him  under  his  patronage.  At  this  time  Wick- 
liflfe  stiled  himself  pfculiaris  regis  ciericusy  or  the  king's  own 
clerk  or  chaplain :  But  he  professed  himself  an  obedient 
son  of  the  Roman  church,  to  avoid  the  personal  injury 
intended  him  by  his  adversaries. 

However,  this  deprivation  was  no  injury  to  the  repu* 
tation  which  Wickliffe  had  acquired.  Every  body  saw  it 
was  a  party  business  ;  and  that  it  was  not  so  much  against 
his  person  that  the  monks  had  a  prejudice,  as  against  all 
the  seculars  that  were  members  of  the  college.  Shortly 
after,  WicklifFe  was  presented,  by  the  favour  of  the  duke 
of  Lancaster,  to  the  living  of  Lutterworth,  in  the  diocese 
of  Lincoln ;  and  then  it  was  that  he  published,  in  his 
writings  and  sermons,  certain  opinions  which  appeared  to 
be  novel,  because  contrary  to  the  received  doctrine  of  those 
days.  As  he  did  not  declare  his  sentiments  till  after  he 
had  lost  his  rectorship,  his  enemies  have  taken  occasion, 
from  thence,  to  accuse  him  of  acting  out  of  a  spirit  of 
revenge,  by  reason  of  the  injury  that  had  been  done  him. 

*  I  shall  not,  says  Rapin,  undertake  to  clear  him  from  this 

*  charge.     As  there  is  none  but  God  alone  that  sees  into 

*  the  hearts  of  men,  it  is  rashness  to  accuse  or  excuse 

<  them. 
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<  them  with  regard  to  the  sacred  motives  of  their  actions* 

<  I  shall  only  take  notice^  that  Wicklifie's  bitterest  enemies 

<  have  never  taxed  him  with  any  immoralities.* 
WicklifFe  was  turned  out  of  his  rectorship  by  the  court 

of  Rome ;  and  a  man  must  be  possessed  of  a  very  disin- 
terested way  of  thinking,  not  to  resent  such  usage ;  espe- 
cially as  Wickliffe  was  irreproachable  in  his  morals.  The 
spirit  of  the  times  was  no  little  encouragement  to  his  re- 
sentment    <  I  must  however,'  says  Mr  Guthrie,    «  do 

<  Wickliffe  the  justice,  which  has  not  been  done  him  before^ 

<  of  observing,  that  he  seems  to  have  maintained  his  re- 
*  forming  opinions  even  before  he  was  turned  out  of  his 

<  rectorship.'  This  is  to  his  honour,  and  removes  one 
of  the  strongest  objections  against  the  motives  of  Wick- 
iiffe's  Reformation,  as  we  have  it  from  an  author  unfa- 
vourable to  his  memory.  This  opinion  is  also  farther 
confirmed  by  the  ingenious  Mr  Gilpin. 

But  Wickliffe  began  more  early  to  attempt  the  Reforma- 
tion of  those  disorders  and  corruptions  which  he  saw  in 
men  of  his  own  profession ;  and  particularly  the  exactions 
and  usurpations  of  the  pope.  This  is  evident  from  his 
tract,  «  Of  the  last  Age  of  the  Church,"  which  he  pub- 
lished in  the  year  1356,  fourteen  years  before  he  lost  the 
rectorship. 

Wickliffe,  in  1372,  took  his  degree  as  doctor  of  divinity, 
which  he  publicly  professed,  and  read  lectures  in  it  with 
very  great  applause ;  for  he  had  such  authority  in  the 
schools,  that  his  opinion  was  received  as  an  oracle,  in- 
stead of  being  disregarded  after  his  ejectment,  in  these 
lectures,  he  more  strongly  exposed  the  follies  and  super- 
stitions of  the  friars :  He  charged  them  with  holding  fifty 
heresies  and  errors  :  He  shewed  their  corruptions,  and  de- 
tected their  practices.  This  was  striking  at  the  root  of 
all  the  abuses  which  had  crept  into  the  church  ;  at  a  time 
when  the  greater  and  more  necessary  articles  of  faith,  and 
all  genuine  and  rational  knowledge  of  religion,  had  gene- 
rally given  place  to  fabulous  legends,  and  romantic  stories, 
fables  which,  in  this  respect,  only  differed  from  those  of 
the  ancient  heathen  poets,  that  they  were  more  incredible, 
and  less  elegant. 

The  pope  disregarded  the  statute  of  provisors,  by  still 
continuing  to  dispose  of  ecclesiastical  benefices  and  dig- 
nities as  he  thought  fit.  These  were  enjoyed  by  Italians, 
Frenchmen,  and  other  aliens,  who  had  the  revenues  of 
them  remitted  abroad.  The  parliament  frequently  com- 
plained to  the  king  and  the  pope  of  this  intolerable  griev- 
ance. 
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wacCf  by  representing  its  fatal  inconveniences  to  the  churchy 
Bud  pemicious  consequences  to  the  kingdom. 

This  oppression  vas  so  insupportable,  in  ISTS,  that  the 
king  sent  the  bishop  of  Bangor,  and  three  other  ambassa* 
dors,  to  the  pope,  to  require  of  him  that  he  would  not 
interfere  with  die  reservation  of  benefices :  But  this  em- 
bassy was  ineffectual ;  for  though  the  pope  entered  into  a 
concordate  about  that  matter^  it  was  only  a  temporal  con- 
cession ;  and  the  parliament  renewed  their  request,  that 
remedy  should  be  provided  against  the  provisions  of  the 
pope,  whereby  he  reaped  the  first  fruits  of  ecclesiastical 
dignities.  It  has  always  been  the  poUcy  of  the  court  of 
Rmu  to  play  fast  and  loose  with  temporal  princes  in  its 
transactions  with  them,  waiting  diligently  for  advanta- 
geous seasons,  and  pressing  theni  closely  whenever  they, 
occurred :  But,  when  it  met  with  dangerous  oppositions, 
it  dexterously  waved  the  contest  without  renouncing  its 
claims,  and  temporized,  and  soothed,  and  flattered,  and  lay 
by,  for  a  more  convenient  opportunity. 

The  king,  in  1 374,  issued  out  a  commission  for  taking 
an  exact  survey  of  all  the  ecclesiastical  dignities  and  bene* 
fices,  throughout  his  dominions,  which  were  in  the  handft 
of  aliens.    The  number  and  value  of  them  astonished  the 
king,  who  then  appointed  seven  ambassadors  to  treat  with 
die  fope  upon  the  business  of  the  former  embassy.  Doctor 
WicU^e  was  the  second  person  mentioned  in  this  com- 
mission \  and  the  ambassadors  were  met  at  Bruges  by  the 
pope's  nuncio,  two  bishops,  and  a  provost,  to  treat  con- 
eemmg  the  liberties  of  the  church  of  England.     The 
treaty  continued  two  years,  when  it  was  concluded,  that 
the  pope  du>ttld  desist  from  making  use  of  reservations  of 
benefices.    But  all  treaties  with  that  corrupt  court  were 
of  no  sigidfication ;  and  the  parliament,  the  very  next  year^ 
cooij^ined  the  treaty  was  infracted.      A  long  bill  was 
brought  into  parliament  against  the  papal  usurpations,  as 
the  cause  of  all  the  plagues,  injuries,  famine,  and  poverty 
of  the  realm  :  They  remonstrated  that  the  tax  paid  to  th^ 
pope  amounted  to  five  times  as  much  as  the  tax  paid  to 
the  king  i  and  that  God  had  given  his  sheep  to  the  pope  to 
be  pastured,  not  fleeced.     Doctor  Wtckliffe  was  now  made 
more  sensible  of  the  pride,  avarite,  ambition,  and  tyranny 
of  the  pope,  whom  he  boldly  exposed  in  his  public  lectures, 
and  private  conversation.     He  called  him  «  Antichrist, 
**  the  proud  worldly  priest  of  Rome^  and  the  most  cursed 
*«  of  clippers  and  purse-kervers."      He  also  very  freely 
reproved  the  corruptions  which  prevailed  among  die  pre- 

•  B  liitea 
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lates  and  inferior  clergy,  observing,  <<  that  t)ie  abomx- 
<<  nation  of  desolation  bad  its  beginning  from  a  penrene 
^<  clergy,  as  comfort  arose  from  a  converted  clergy."  Of 
prelates,  he  saySf  <<  Oh  Lord,  what  token  of  mdicnessy 
*<  and  forsaUng  of  worldly  riches  is  this  ?  A  prelate^  as 
<<  an  abbot  or  priour  that  is  dead  to  the  world,  and  pride 
<«  and  vanity  thereof,  to  ride  with  fourscore  horse^  with 
<<  harness  of  silver  and  gold  :  and  ta  spend  with  earif  s^d 
*<  barons,  and  their  poor  tenants,  both  thousand  marcs 
<<  and  pounds,  to  meyntene  a. false  plea  of  the  world,  and 
«(  forbare  men  of  dieir  right."  But  WtcUtffi  sufficiently 
experienced  the  hatred  and  persecution  of  those,  whom  he 
endeavoured  to  reform.  The  monks  complamed  to  the 
pope  that  WicklifFe  opposed  the  papal  powers,,  and  defiend- 
ed  the  royal  supremacy  \  on  which  account,  in  1876,  they 
drew  up  nineteen  articles  against  hin^  extracted  from  hu 
public  lectures  and  sermons.  These  articles  were  sent  t% 
the  pope,  and  were  principally  as  follow : 

<<  That  there  is  one  only  universal  church,  wKicA  is  the 
**  university"  [or  entire  number]  «  of  the  predestinate; 
<<  Paul  was  never  a  member  of  the  devil,  although"  [be- 
fore his  conversion]  <<  he  did  certain  acts  like  unto  the 
^  acts  of  the  church  malignant  The  reprobate  are  xmt 
«<  parts  of  the"  [invisible]  «  church ;  for  that  no  part  of 
^  the  same  finally  falleth  from  her  i  because  the  charity" 
£or  grace]  <<  of  predestination,  which  bindeth  the  church- 
•*  together,  never  faileth." 

<<  The  reprobate,  although  he  be  sometime  in  grace, 
^*  according  to  present  justice,"  [i.  e.  by  a  present  appear- 
ance of  outward  tighteousnes,]  <<  yet  is  he  never  a  pattt 
«  of  the  holy  church"  [in  reality  :]  «  and  (he  predesti- 
^  nate  is  ever  a  member  of  the  church,  although  sometime 
^  he  fall  from  grace  adventitid,  but  not  from  the  grace  of 
^<  predestination :  ever  taking  the  church  for  the  cooyo- 
«  cation  of  the  predestinate,  whether  they  be  in  grace  or 
<«  not,  according  to  present  justice/'  i.  e.  whetner  diey 
be  converted  already,  or  yet  remain  to  be  so,  the  predesti- 
nate, or  elect,  constitute,  as  such,  that  invisible  church, 
which  God  the  Father  hath  chosen,  and  God  the  Son  re- 
deemed. 

<'  The  grace  of  predestination  is  the  band,  wherewith 
<<  the  body  of  the  church,  and  every  member  of  the  same, 
«  is  indissolubly  joined  to  Christ  their  head." 

<<  That  the  eucharist,  after  consecration,  was  not  the 
<<  real  body  of  Christ,  but  only  an  emblem  or  sim  of  it. 
<^  Tl^at  the  church  of  Rome  was  no  more  the  head  of  the 

"  universal 
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^  universal  church  than  any  other  church ;  and  that  St 
^  Piter  had  no  greater  authority  given  him  than  the  rest 
^  of  the  apostles.  That  the  pope  had  no  more  junsdic* 
<<  tion  in  tne  exercise  of  the  keys,  than  any  other  priest. 
^  That  if  the  church  misbehaved,  it  was  not  only  lawful, 
<*  but  meritorious,  to  dispossess  her  of  her  temporaliries. 
<*  That  when  a  prince,  or  temporal  lord,  was  convinced 
^  that  the  church  made  an  ill  use  of  her  endowments^  he 
<*  was  bound,  under  pain  of  damnation,  to  take  them 
^  away.  That  the  gospel  was  suiRcient  to  direct  a  Christ 
99  dan  in  the  conduct  of  his  life.  That  neither  the  pope, 
<*  nor  any  other  prelate,  ought  to  have  prisons  for  the 
<*  punishing  offenders  against  the  discipline  of  the  church; 
99  but  that  every  person  ought  to  be  left  at  his  liberty  in 
99  the  conduct  of  his  life." 

This  was  opposing  the  rights,  which  the  popes  had  long 
asserted,  of  a  superiority  over  temporal  princes,  and  of 
depriving  them  of  their  kingdoms,  whenever  thev  thought 
proper.  It  was  justifying  Uie  regal,  in  opposition  to  the 
pa^9  pretensions  of  an  ecclesiastical  liberty,  or  an  ex- 
emption of  the  persons  of  the  clergy,  and  the  goods  of  the 
churchy  from  the  civil  powers.  It  was  denying  the  power 
Aat  the  pope  maintained  of  remitting,  or  retaining,  the^ 
sins  of  individuals  absolutely :  It  was  shewing  the  abuse  of 
ccdesiattical  censures,  and  rejecting  the  opinion  of  papal 
indulgences. 

Such  are  the  tenets  with  which  this  famous  reformer  id 
charged  :  And  it  is  rather  wonderful  that  he  should  have 
the  courage  to  proceed  so  far,  than  extraordinary,  that  he 
did  not  go  farther,  considering  the  {Prejudices  of  education, 
wliich  the  wisest  and  best  of  meti,  without  a  particular 
elibrt  of  divine  grace,  seldom  or  ilever  subdue. 

The  follov^rs  of  TVicUiffe  went  greater  lengths  than  he 
intittMted :  But  all  the^  opmions  which  they  had  fathered 
upon  the  WitkliiBtes  are  not  to  be  regarded ;  any  more 
ttan  the  censures  wluch  were  afterwsurds  thrown  upon 
Lmiker  for  the  subsequent  heterodoxies  of  the  Lutherans, 
the  Anabaptists,  and  other  sects  in  Germany^  which  he 
opposed  himself  while  living,  and  to  which  Us  writings 
are  a  standing  contradiction. 

WiciRfe  had  opened  the  eyes  of  the  people ;  and  they 
began  to  think,  the  moment  tney  could  see;  to  which  they 
were  the  more  incited  by  the  example  set  them  by  the  duke 
of  Lancaster^  and  the  lord  Henrif  Percyy  earl-marshal,  who 
took  WicU^e  under  their  patronage  and  protection.  Hiis 
riarmed  the  court  of  Rome  g  and  pope  Greg9iy  XI.  sent 

«  forth 
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forth  several  bulls  against  Wukiife,  all  dated  the  twenty*^ 
second  of  Afoy,  1377.  One  was  directed  to  Simon  Sudiurjff 
archbishop  of  Canterbury^  and  JVilliam  Courtney^  bishop  of 
London^  whom  he  delegated  to  examine  into  the  matter  of 
the  complaint.  Another  was  dispatched  to  the  king  him- 
self :.  and  a  third  to  the  university  of  Oxford.  In  die  first 
bull  to  the  two  prelates,  he  tells  them,  <  he  was  infomed' 
^  that  Wichliffi  had  rashly  proceeded  to  that  detestable 
^  degree  of  madness,  as  not  to  be  afraid  to  assert,  and 

*  publicly  preach  such  propositions,  as  were  erroneous- 
<  and  false,  contrary  to  the  faith,  and  threatening  to  sub- 
^  vert  and  weaken  the  estate  of  the  whole  church.'  He 
therefore  required  them  to  cause  Wickliffe  to  be  appre- 
hended and  imprisoned  by  his  authority ;  and  to  get  hia 
confession  •concerning  his  propositions  and  conclusions  (of 
which  they  deemed  ninetien  to  be  heretical)  which  they 
were  to  transmit  to  Rome ,-  as  also  whatever  he  should  say, 
or  write,  by  way  of  introduction  or  proof:  But,  if  WichMit 
could  not  be  apprehended,  they  were  directed  to  publish  a 
citation  for  his  personal  appearance  before  the  pope  virithin 
three  months.  The  pope  requested  the  king  to  grant  hia 
patronage  and  assistance  to  the  bishops  in  the  prosecution 
of  WicUiffey  who  had  promulgated  '  opinions  full  of  errors 

*  and  containing  manifest  heresy;  some  of  which  appeared 

*  to  be  the  same  with  those  of  Marsilius  of  Padua^  and 

*  John  de  Gatidun,  condemned  by  Pope  John  XXII/  In 
the  bull  to  the  university,  he  says,  the  heretical  pravity 
of  IVichliffe  tended  <  to  subvert  the  state  of  the  whole 

*  church,  and  even  the  civil  government :'  And  he  orders 
them  to  deliver  Wickliffe  up  in  safe  custody  to  the  delegates* 

King  EdivardllL  died  the  twenty-first  of  June  1377, 
before  the  bulls  arrived  in  England.  The  university 
treated  their  bull  with  contempt,  or  with  very  little  de- 
votion. They  favoured  and  protected  Wicklife^  who  was 
powerfully  supported  by  the  duke  of  Lancaster^  and  the 
carl-marshal.  These  noblemen  openly  declared,  they 
would  not  suffer  him  to  be  imprisoned:  And,  indeed,  there 
was  yet  no  act  of  parliament,  which  empowered  the  bishops 
to  imprison  heretics  without  the  royal  consent.  But  the 
delegated  prelates,  on  the  nineteenth  of  Pthruary  IS 78, 
issued  out  their  mandate  to  the  chancellor  of  the  university 
of  Oxford^  commanding  him  to  cite  Wickliffe  to  appear 
before  them  in  the  church  of  St  Paul^  London,  in  thirty 
days. 

Before  that  day  came,  the  first  parliament  of  king  Richard 
IL  met  at  Westminster,  where  it  was  debated^  *  whether 

<  tliey 
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**  ^ley  Blight  lawfully  refuse  to  send  the  treasure  out  of  the 

*  kingdom,  after  the  pope  required  it  on  pain  of  censures, 

*  and  by  virtue  of  the  obedience  due  to  him  ?*  The  reso- 
lution of  this  doubt  was  referred,  by  the  king  and  parlia- 
ment, to  doctor  Wiekliffej  who  answered  it  wa§  lawful  \ 
and  undertook  to  prove  it  so,  by  the  principles  of  tlie  law 
di  Christ. 

Wickliffe  appeared  to  the  summons  of  the  delegates  at 
St  PauPs^  where  a  vast  concourse  of  people  assembled  to 
hear  the  examination.  The  doctor  was  attended  by  the 
duke  of  Lancaster^  and  the  lord-marshal  Percy j  who  had 
conceivod  such  a  very  high  opinion  of  his  learning  and 
integrity,  that  they  assured  him  he  had  nothing  to  fear, 
and  that  he  might  make  his  defence  with  courage  against 
the  bishops,  who  were  but  mere  ignorants  in  respect  to 
him.  When  Wickliffe  came  near  the  place  of  the  assembly, 
there  was  so  great  a  crowd  of  people  attending,  that  it  was 
with  difficulty  he  and  his  two  patrons  got  admission  into 
the  church.  This  manner  of  their  appearance,  by  in- 
troducing Wickliffe  as  to  a  triumph,  rather  than  a  trial, 
touched  the  bishop  of  London^  who  told  the  earl-marshal, 

<  if  he  had  known  what  masteries  they  would  have  kept 
«  in  the  church,  he  would  have  stopped  them  from  coming 
«  there.' 

The  archbishop  and  the  bishop  of  London^  held  their 
court  in  the  chapel,  where  several  other  prelates,  and  some 
noblemen,  attended  to  hear  the  trial.  Wickliffe  stood  be- 
fore the  commissioners,  according  to  custom,  to  hear  what 
was  laid  to  his  charge :  But  the  earl-marshal  bid  him  sit 
dowq,  <  as  he  had  many  things  to  answer,  and  had  need  of 

<  a  soft  seat  to  rest  him  upon,  during  so  tedious  an  attehd- 

*  ance.'  The  bishop  of  London  objected  to  this;  which  was 
answeredby  .thedukc  of  Lancaster ^  in  such  warm  terms, 
that  he  told  the  bishop,  *  he  would  hring  down  the  pride 

<  of  all  the  prelacy  in  the  kingdom.'  The  bishop  made  a 
spirited  reply :  And  the  duke  said  softly,  to  one  who  sat 
by  him,  that,  •<  rather  than  take  such  language  from  the 
«  bishop,  he  would  drag  him  out  of  the  church  by  the  hair 

*  of  his  head.*  This  was  over-heard  by  some  of  the  byc- 
standers,  and  the  assembly  was  instantly  in  a  violent  com- 
motion. The  Londoners  declared  they  would  oppose  any 
insults  upon  tlieir  bishop  :  The  noblemen  treated  the  citi- 
zens with  disdain ;  they  carried  off  Wickliffe  in  safety;  and 
the  court  broke  up  without  entering  into  an  examination 
of  the  business.  But  the  Londoners  plundered  the  duke  of 
Lancaster^  palace  in  the  Savovy  and  the  duke  turned  the 

mayor 
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mayor  and  aldermen  out  of  the  magistracy)  faac  not  resftaln^t 
ing  the  sedition.     Wickliff'i  had  the  happiness  to  find  lua 
doctrine  embraced  by  men  of  letters^  and  persons  of  qua- 
lity.    Some  would  make  us  believe^   that  people  were 
frightened  into  a  feigned  approbation  of  his  doctrine  :  But 
it  may  be  said,  with  much  greater  probability ,  that  fear 
deterred  many  from  being  his  followers.    The  truth  is,  a 
man  ran  ho  nsk  in  continuing  to  adhere  to  the  old  tenets^ 
whereas  it  might  be  dangerous  to  embrace  the  new  ones* 
'  The  duke  of  Lancaster  was  made  president  of  the  coun- 
cil; and  the  bishops  were  afraid  to  offend  the  avowed 
protector  of  WiMiffe.    However,  the  two  prelates  sum- 
moned the  doctor  a  second  time  before  them,  at  Lambeth. 
He  appeared;  when  the  Londoners  forced  themselves  into 
fhe  diapel,  to  encourage  the  doctor,  and  intimidate  the 
deleg;^tes.     W^kliffe  seemed  vrilling  to  give  the  prelates 
some  sort  of  satisfaction,   and  delivered  them  a  paper* 
wherein  he  explained  the  several  conclusions  with  which 
be  was  charged.    In  all  appearance,  the  delegates  would 
not  have  bee^  contented  with  so  general  an  explanation; 
if  the  king^  mother  had  not  obliged  them  to  desist,  by 
^lending  Sir  Lewis  CHford  to  forbid  their  proceeding  to  any 
ilefinitiye  sentence  against  Wi^Uiffe.    The  delegates  were 
confounded  with  this  message  i^  and,  as  their  own  historian 
%kjii  ^  at  the  wind  of  z,  reed  shaken,  their  speech  became 
if  "is  soft  as  pilj  to  the  public  loss  of  their  own  dignity^ 
f  and  the  damage  of  the  whole  church.'    They  dropped 
the  thoughts  of  all  censures  against  W'tcWrffe^  and  dismiss- 
ed him,  after  enjoining  hin>  silence ;    to  whicfh  injunc- 
tion he  paid  no  regard,  and  in^ix^tained  his  opinions  in  the 
utmost  latitude.   This  steadinc^ss'lll  agrees  with  the  expla- 
nation of  his  opinions,   which  it  is  pretended  he  made 
before  the  bishops,  and  is  represented  as  full  of  equivo- 
cations and  evasions.     The  disguising  hi^  sentiments  is 
little  conformable  ^  his  natural  temper,  which  was  far 
enough  from  being  fearful :  Though  a  modem  writer  takes 
upon  him  to  say,  *  that  Wickliffe  appears  to  have  been  a 
«  man  of  slender  resolution.'     He  also  calls   Wickliffi^ 
explanations  aukward  applogtes  ^  But  he  should  have  re- 
membered they  are  only  such  as  are  given  us  by  Walsing" 
ham  J  whom  he  calls  a  prejudiced  wiifiter. 

The  duke  of  Lancaster  pattered  himself  with  the  hopes 
pf  being  sole  r^ent  during  the  minority  of  the  king  his 
nephew,  who  was  crowned  on  the  thirteenth  bf  July  1377; 
Ibut  the  parliament  joined  some  bishops  aiid  noblemen  with 
hiai  in,  the  regency.    This  was  a  damp  upon  the  Wickr 

liffites,, 
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9HEle%  or  LoUardsy  who  were  become  so  numefous^  that 
two  men  could  not  he  found  together,!^  and  one  not  a  Lol- 
lard. But  pope  Gregory  XL  died  the  twenty-seventh  of 
March  1S78)  which  was  a  great  advantage  to  Wichlhft  s 
Soif  by  his  deaths  an  end  was  put  to  the  commissicm  ofthe 
ddq^ates.  Here  the  historian  seems  to  be  mistaken,  when 
he  9Vf%f  die  demise  of  the  pope  occasioned  grief  to  the  faith- 
liil.  Because  WicUifflt  did  not  make  his  appearance  before 
^die  delmtes  of  Lamietht  till  almost  three  months  after  the 
death  ofGrfgMy,  A  schism  ensued,  by  a  double  election 
of  two  popes ;  which  was  a  real  advantage  to  the  Wick--^ 
fiffites ;  since  Urian  VL  was  not  acknowledged  by  the 
kingdcmi  to  be  lawful  pope  till  the  end  of  the  next  year. 
On  this  occasion,  Wichliffe  wrote  a  tract,  <<  Of  the  Scnism 
^*  of  the  Raman  Ponti^ :"  And  soon  after  published  his 
book  «  Of  the  Truth  of  the  Scripture,'*  In  the  latter  he 
contended  for  the  necessity  of  translating  the  scriptures 
into  the  English  language,  and  affirmedf  that  the  will  of 
God  w^8  evidently  revealed  in  two  Testaments  ;  that  die 
law  of  Christ  was  sufficient  to  rule  the  church  \  and  that 
any  disputation,  not  originally  produced  from  thence, 
must  be  accounted  profane. 

The  fadgues  which  Wichliffe  underwent  by  attending 
the  delegates^  threw  him  into  a  dangerous  fit  of  illness^ 
on  his  return  to  Oxford.    The  mendicant  friars  took  this 
^advantage,  and  sent  a  deputation  to  him,  to  infonn  him  of 
the  great  injuries  he  had  done  them,  by  his  sermons  and 
writings.    The  deputies  told  him  he  was  at  the  point  of 
death,  and  exhorted  him  to  revoke  whatever  he  had  ad- 
vanced to  their  prejudice.  Wichliffe  immediately  recovered 
his  spirits,  raised  himself  on  his  pillow,  and  replied :  <<  t 
«*  shadl  not  die,  but  live  to  declare  the  evil  deeds  of  the 
<<  friars :"    The  unexpected  force  of  his  expression,  to- 

f;ether  with  the  sternness  of  his  mannert  drove  away  the 
riars  in  confusion. 

•  The  parliament,  which  assembled  in  1 380,  was  famous 
for  a  statute  made  against  the  blood-suckers  that  had  long 
devoured  the  land  ;  viz.  the  foreign  ecclesiastics,  who,  by 
this  statute,  were  rendered  incapable  of  holding  any  bene- 
fices in  England,     At  the  same  time,  the  parliament  peti- 
tioned the  king  to  expel  all  foreign  monks>  for  fear  tliey 
should  instil  notions  into  the  people  of  England^  repugnant 
to  the  good  of  the  state.     While  Wichliffcy  in  his  lectures, 
sermons,  and  writings,  embraced  every  opportunity  of  ex- 
posing the  Romish  court,  and  detecting  the  vices  of  the 
•clergy  both  religious  and  secular. 

The 
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The  festhrab  of .  WkUiffe^  which  are  exttnt,  and  lub 
sermons  on  the  Commune  Sanctorum^  gave  great  offence  to 
the  monks,  who  kindled  a  seditious  spirit  among  the  peo^. 
pie  on  account  of  the  poll -tax ,  which  soon  broke  out  into 
those  insurrections  headed  by  IVat  Tyler ^  Bali^  ?xA-Littstatr» 
These  rebels  beheaded  &imon  Sudbury^  archbishop  of  Q»»* 
Urburyj  the  lord  high-treasurer,  and  put  many  others,  ta 
death.  Their  design  was' to  murder  the  king,  root  out  the 
iiol)ility,  and  destroy  all  the  clergy  except  the  mendicant 
friars.  Some  historians  accuse  the  Wickliffites  with  csnis* 
4ng  this  rebellion ;  but  without  any  foundation.  It  is  cer- 
tain, that  religion  had  no  hand  in  these  commotions ;  since 
the  duke  of  Lancaster^  the  avowed  protector  of  WicUjjft, 
was  the  principal  object  of  the  rebels'  fury :  Besides,  Jrtct^ 
Irffe  then  resided  on  bis  living  of  Lutternuorth^  and  was 
never  charged  with  any  thing  on  that  account.  Nor  can 
we  hardly  find  an  instance  of  insurrections,  caused  by  a 
religious  zeal,  appeased  in  so  aliort  a  time  as  this  was^ 
which  continued  only  about  a  month,  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end. 

The  holy  Scriptures  had  never  been  translated  into  Eng" 
luh  I  except  by  Richard  FitZ'Ralphy  archbishop  of  Armagb^ 
and  John  de  Trevise^  a  Cornish^man^  who  both  lived  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  III.  That  task  was  now  undertaken 
by  Wickliffe^  and  other  learned  associates ;  which  made  it 
necessary  for  WxMffe  to  apologize  for  their  undertakings 
by  shewing  that  Bede  translated  the  fiible,  and  king  Alfred 
the  psalms,  into  the  &axon  tongue.  It  had  long  given  W^ut" 
lijfe  great  offence  (says  Mr  Gilpin^)  and  indeed  he  always 
considered  it  as  one  of  the  capital  errors  of  popery,  that 
the  Bible  should  be  locked  up  from  the  people.  He  re- 
solved, tlierefore,  to  free  it  from  bondage.  The  Bible,  he 
aiiirmed,  contained  the  whole  of  God's  will,  which,  he 
said,  was  sufficient  to  guide  his  church.  These,  and  other 
arguments,  paved  the  way  for  the  publication  of  this  great 
work,  and  satisfied  the  minds  of  all  sober  men. 

This  work,  it  may  easily  be  imagined,  raised  the  clamours 
of  the  clergy.  Knighton^  a  canon  of  L^icester^  and  contem- 
porary with  Wnkljjfef  affords  a  sample  of  the  language  of 
his  brethren,    <  Christ  entrusted  his  gospel  (says  he)  to  the 

<  clergy,  and  doctors  of  tlie  church,  to  minister  it  to  the 

*  laity  and  weaker  sort,  according  to  their  exigencies  and 

<  several  occasions.     But  this   master  John  JVickliffe^  by 
*.  translating  it,  has  made  it  vulgar,  and  laid  it  more  open 

*  to  the  laity,  and  even  to  women  who  can  read,  than  it 

*  used  to  be  to  the  most  learned  of  the  clergy  and  those  of 

«  the 
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<  the  best  understanding :  And  thus  the  gospeUjewel^  the 

<  erangelical  pearl,  is  thrown  about,  and  trodden  under 

<  Ji^  ^snvine*  However,  some  great  and  learned  men 
were  c^  opinion^  there  was  an  older  transbtion,  which  must 
have  been  Ibat  above  mentioned :  Though  it  has  been 
asserted,  <  the  first  translation  that  was  ever  made  of  the 

<  rtihole  Bible  into  the  English  language,  as  spoke  after  the 
*  conquest,  was  made  by  doctor  Wkkliffe!  He  and  his 
asnstants  were  very  careful  in  making  their  translation,  by 
correcting  the  Latin  text,  collecting  the  glosses,  and  con- 
sulting the  ancient  divines  ;  after  which  they  set  about  the 
translatbn,  not  literally,  but  as  clearly  as  they  could  to 
express  the  sense  and  meaning  of  the  text  according  to  the 
lUreWf  as  well  as  the  Latin  Bibles.  In  this  he  had  much 
asastance  from  the  conunentators,  and  particularly  from 
the  annotations  of  Nicholas  Lyra.  They  distinguished 
whieh  books  had  the  authority  of  holy  writ,  and  which 
were  Apocryphal:  They  justified  their  translations;  and 
affitmcdy  <<  that  he  that  keepeth  mekeness  and  charitie,  hath 
<*  the  trewe  understandynge  and  perfection  of  holi  write/' 

The  zeal  of  the  bishops  to  suppress  Wichliff^s  Bible 
only  made  itj  as  is  generally  the  case,  the  more  sought 
after.  .  They,  who  were  able,  among  the  reformers,  pur- 
chased copies  \  and  they,  who  were  not  able,  procured  at 
least  transcripts  of  particular  gospels,  or  epistles,  as  their 
inclinations  led«  In  after  times,  when  LoUardy  increased, 
and  the  flames  were  kindled,  it  was  a  common  practice^ 
to  fasten  about  the  neck  of  the  condemned  heretic,  such 
of  these  scraps  of  scripture  as  were  found  in  his  possession, 
which  generally  shared  his  fate. 

WiMiffe  proceeded  in  detecting  the  errors  and  abuses 
that  had  crept  into  the  church ;  and  opposed  the  popish, 
doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  which  was  asserted  by  Rad- 
hertus  about  the  year  820.  It  is  confessed  by  the  papists, 
that  this  man  was  the  first  that  wrote  seriously  and  copi- 
ously on  this  subject,  <  the  truth  or  reality  of  the  body 

<  and  blood  of  the  eucharist.'  This  was  contrary  to  the 
catholic  doctrine  that  had  existed  near  a  thousand  years 
after  Christy  and  particularly  in  the  church  of  England 
according  to  the  Saxon  homilies.  Wichliffe  attacked  this 
error  in  his  divinity  lectures,  in  1S81,  and  maintained  the 

^  true  and  ancient  notion  of  the  Lord's  supper.  On  this 
account  he  published  sixteen  conclusions,  the  first  of  which 
is,  that  <<  the  consecrated  host,  seen  upon  the  altar,  is  not 
<<  Christy  or  any  part  of  him ;  but  an  effectual  sign  of  him*" 
He  ojBFered  to  enter  into  a  public  disputation  with  any  man 

upon 
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upon  these  conclusions  ;  which  was  prohibited  by  the  re£« 
giousy  who  were  doctors  in  divinity }  and  WicUiffe  then 
published  his  opinion  concerning  the  eucharist. 

In  his  tract  de  Blasplumia,  be  observed,  that  the  true 
doctrine  of  the  sacrament  of  the  eucharist  was  retained  in 
the  church  a  thousand  years  ;  even  till  the  loosing  of  Satan ; 
but  this  opposition  to  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation 
soon  brought  Wickliffi  into  more  difficulties ;  for  be  wa» 
attempting  to  eradicate  a  notion,  that  exalted  the  mystical 
and  hierarchical  powers  of  the  clergy.  William  de  Burtm 
chancellor  of  the  university,  and  eleven  doctors,  of  whom 
eight  were  of  the  religious,  condemned  Wukfjfflfs  con* 
elusions  as  erroneous  assertions.  Wickljffe  told  the  chan- 
cellor, that  neither  he,  nor  any  of  his  assistants,  were  able 
to  confute  his  opinion  \  and  he  appealed  from  their  coiw 
demnation  to  the  king. 

William  Courinet/y  bishpp  of  London,  succeeded  aicb- 
bishop  Stidbury  in  die  see  of  Canterbury,  and  was  entirel j 
devoted  ito  the  interest  of  his  patron  the  pope.  This  pre* 
late  had  before  shewn  himself  a  violent  opposer  of  Wick* 
liffe,  and  now  proceeded  against  him  and  his  followers. 
But  as  soon  as  the  parliament  met,  in  15B2,  Wichliffe  pre- 
sented his  appeal  to  the  king,  and  both  houses.  Walsingham 
represents  ihis,  as  done  with  a  design  to  draw  the  nroilitjf 
into  erroneous  opinions  ;  and  that  it  was  disapproved  by 
the  duke  of  Lancaster,  who  ordered  Wichliffe  to  speak  nd 
more  of  that  matter.  Others  say,  that  the  duke  advised 
the  doctor,  not  to  appeal  to  the  king,  but  submit  to  the 
judgment  of  his  ordinary  ;  upon  which,  the  monks  assert^ 
he  retracted  his  doctrine  at  Oxford,  m  the  pre^sence  oi  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury^  six  bishops,  and  many  doctors^ 
surrounded  with  a  great  concourse  of  people,  it  is  true, 
he  openly  read  a  confession  in  Latin ;  which  was  so  far  from 
being  a  retractation,  that  it  seems  rather  a  vindication  of 
his  opinion  of  the  sacrament ;  for  it  declares  his  resolution 
to  defend  it  with  his  blood ;  and  censures  the  contrary  as 
heresy.  He  at  large  explains  his  meaning,  how  he  un« 
derstood  the  body  of  Christ  to  be  in  the  eucharist,  or  sa- 
crament of  the  altar ;  and  expressly  says,  <<  this  venerable 
<<  sacrament  is  naturally  bread  and  wine  \  but  is  sacramen- 
"  tally  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ.^ 

The  new  archbishop  prevailed  upon  the  king  to  empower 
the  bishops  to  imprison  heretics,  without  asking  the  royal 
permission  :  But  the  house  of  commons  complained  to  the 
king,^  that  this  was  a  breach  of  the  people's  privileges,  and 
very  destructive  to  liberty  5  since  the  clergy  thereby  hcT 
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came  tlie  abtdute  masters  of  the  honour  and  fortune  of 
private  persons.  The  king  revoked  the  grant ;  but  the 
KTOcation  is  not  to  be  found  on  the  parliament  roUs^ 
where  it  was  expunged  by  the  artifices  of  the  clergy » 
whose  chief  yiew  was  to  punish  the  Wickliffites. 

The  king»  in  1382,  married  jlnne  of  Lupcemburg^  sister 
of  the  emperor  W^nceslaus ;  and  this  princess  b^ame  a 
great  patroness  of  the  Wicl^iffites  to  die  time  of  her  deaths 
which  happened  in  1394.  Sut  archbishop  Cmrtmj  pro- 
secuted Wtckliffe^  and  appointed  a  court  of  select  bishopSt 
doctors  and  batchelors ;  which  assembled  in  the  moBastery 
of  the  preaching  friars,  London.  This  court  declared  four* 
teen  conclusions  of  JVichliffej  and  others,  heretical  and 
erroneous. 

It  is  said,  WiciUffe  was  cited  to  appear  at  this  court,  but 
was  prevented  by  ms  friends,  who  advised  him,  that  a  plot 
was  laid  by  the  prelates  to  seise  him  on  the  road*    How- 
ever, his  cause  was  undertaken  by  the  chancellor  of  Oxford^ 
the  two  proctors,  and  the  greatest  part  of  the  senate,  whoji 
in  a  letter,  sealed  with  the  university  seal,  sent  to  the 
courts  gave  him  a  great  commendation  for  his  learning, 
piety,  and  orthodox  faith.      Doctor  Nicholas  H^reford^ 
Doctor  Philip  Rapyngdon,  and  John  Ayshton^  M.  A.  were 
the  principal  followers  of  Wichliffe^  and  appeared  at  this 
court,  where  they  defended  his  doctrine,  as  also  in  the 
convocation.     Doctor  Hereford  afterwards  took  a  journey 
to  Rome^  and  offered,  in  the  consistory  before  the  pope,  to 
defend  the  conclusions  lately  condemned  by  the  arch- 
bishop, who  committed  him  to  prison  on  ms  return  to 
England.    It  has  also  been  said,  that  the  duke  of  Lancaster 
deserted  the  Wi^kliiEtes ;    and  that  all  pf  them,  except 
Wicll^e^  submitted  to  the  established  church.  Archbishop 
Courtney  exerted  all  his  own  authority,  and  all  his  interest 
at  court,  to  punish  the  Wickliffites,  and  suppress  their 
doctrine.    He  ordered  the  condemnation  of  the  heretical 
articles  to  be  published  in  the  university.     But  WicUrffe 
increased  in  reputation,  and  lus  doctrine  gained  ground 
in  the  afiections  of  the  people  \  while  he  was  obliged  to 
quit  his  professorship,  and  retire  to  Lutternvorth^  where 
he  still  vindicated  his  doctrine,  and  justified  his  followers. 
Doctor  WicU^e  was  seized  with  the  palsy,  in  1382, 
soon  after  he  left  Oxford ;  and  the  pope  then  cited  him  to 
appear  at  Rome.     PTickllffe  returned  a  letter  of  excuse  to 
this  citation ;   wherein  he  tells  the  pope,  that  ««  Christ 
•«  Uught  him  more  obeishe  to  God  than  to  man."    His 
enemies  were  sensibly  that  his  distemper  would  j^pn  put 
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n  period  fo  his  life;  and  therefore  they  permitted  him*  CD 
Kpend  tlie  remainder  of  his  days  in  tramiuillity,  after  he  had 
bcco  many  yoaifi  exposed  to  continual  danger.  lie  was 
seized  with  anrithcr  violent  fit  of  the  palsy,  on  Innocents' 
day.  lliSt,  as  he  was  in  the  church  of  Lutierworih^vrhen 
he  fell  -lown,  never  recovered  his  speech,  and  soon  expir- 
ed, in  thf!  sixtieth  year  of  his  a;;e. 

The  Christian  world  has  not  had  a  greater  man  in  these 
last  ages  than  doctor  Wuhliffc.  lie  had  well  studied  all 
the  part'j  of  theological  learning  ;  and  he  was  endowed, 
by  the  grace  of  (iod,  with  an  uncommon  gravity  and 
fuUictity  of  m:inner; ;  from  whence  arose  that  vehement 
desire  of  restoring  the  primitive  purity  of  the  church  in 
that  ignorant  and  degenerate  age.  His  most  inveterate 
x(lvi'T';ari<;s  never  presumed  to  call  in  (juestioii  his  excellent 
jVurty,  and  unhiemished  life  :  liut  many  of  them  have  suf- 
ficiently a(.knowlt'(lg(*d  his  great  leaining,  and  uncommon 
abilities.  Indeed,  in  tliose  writings  of  his  which  arc  yet 
remaininjs  doctor  IViikliff'e  has  shewn  an  extraordinary 
ki:owK'cl;^u  of  the  scilpturi'S',  lie  dlscovvrs  a  sound  judg- 
?iicjit,  argil  OS  closely  and  sharply,  breathes  a  spirit  of  true 
piety,  and  preserves  a  nnxiesty  becoming  his  character. 
Noihiiig  is  to  be  f(;iin(i  in  him  either  puerile  or  trifling,  a 
fault  very  common  to  tlie  writers  of  that  age;  but  every 
thin;;  he  says  is  grave,  judicious,  and  exact.  He  wanted 
iioiliing  to  reti'ler  his  learning  consummate,  but  his  living 
in  a  liappicr  age. 

The  great  iinuhvnnun  was,  in  some  sense,  Wichliff^f 
spiritual  father  ;  U)\  it  was  the  perusal  of  hradivaraxfi s 
writings,  \vhie!i,  next  to  tlie  holy  Scriptures,  opened  that 
proto.p'fovmei's  eyes  to  discover  the  genuine  doctrine  of 
l.iitli  and  jii  itilie.ttion.  Diiuhvardln  taught  him  tlic  nature 
of  a  true  and  justifying  faith,  in  opposition  to  merit-mongers 
and  pardoners,  purgatory  and  pilgrimages. 

rix.'  censure  which  MeUwcton  passed  on  Wuhhffe  was 
made  great  us(?  of  by  tlie  papists :  And  some  protestant 
writer.,  have  t;ljargo<l  him  with  maintaining  several  erro- 
neous «»]Mnlons  ;  but  what  C'jUitr  says  of  him  is  beneath 
contempt,  (iulhrir  a  fleets  to  condemn  him  for  being  a 
jire.le.tiiiarlan  ;  but  he  acknowledges,  however,  that  •  his 

*  notion;  ;i!h)ui  the  fo])perles  of  rcjligion,  images,  pilgrim- 
'  i>g''s,  h'gi-nds,  and  the  like,  are  many  of  them  sensible, 
«  ami  nio.t  of  them   allowable:   That  his  opinions  with 

*  ri^gud  to  the  sacraments  of  (he  church,  as  then  believed 

*  in  /w/;'A//;</,  are  free,  and  such  as  have  been  adopted  by 
'   iranv  :.»ir!ct   f  T^'igit  'j!i\r.chen :   That,  however  immo- 

*  «  derate 
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C'j^eiata'he  was  in  his  principles)  he  appears  to  have  been 

<  a ^ri^'and  moderate  man  in  his  practice;  witness  hi9 

<  ^ying'in  peace  upon  his  own  living,  amidst  an  universal 

<  combustion  which  his  tenets  had  raised :  And  that  he 

<  4mitt  be  allowed  to  have  left  behind  him  the  dawn  of  that 

<  lUformation  which  was  afterwards  compleated.' 

Mr  Guthrie  observed,  that  Wickljffe  <  seems  to  have 
c  beeff  X  strong  predestinarian.*  It  will  presently  appear 
(ftyt .%  later  writer)  that  he  more  than  seemed  to  have  been 
sack.}  -flvid  diat  Luther  and  Calvin  themselves  were  noc 
stBODget  predestinarians  that  WicUtffe.  I  shall  open  the 
eviMace  with  two  propositions,  extracted  from  his  own 
writings: 

I.  ««  The  prayer  of  the  r/yrfii/i/^prevaileth  for  no  man." 

IS.  <«  All  things  that  liappcn^  do  come  absolutely  of  ne^ 
««  cetaij^ 

The  manner  in  which  this  great  harbinger  of  the  Re- 
formstioii  defended  the  latter  proposition,  plainly  shews 
him  lo-  have  been  (notwithstanding  Guthrie's  insinuation 
to  i3bib  contrary)  a  deep  and  skilful  disputant.  <<  Our 
^  Loidy".  Bays  ne,  <<  affirmed  that  such  or  such  an  event 
^  ihould  come  to  pass.  Its  accomplishment^  therefore, 
M  waa  unavoidable.  The  antecedent  is  infallU}le:  By 
^  parity  of  argument,  the  consequent  is  so  too.  For  the 
«  oonaequent  is  not  in  the  power  of  a  created  being,  for 
M  as  much  as  Christ  afErmcd  so.  many  things''  [before  they 
were  broiight  to  pass].  »<  Neither  did  [pre]  affirm  any 
«  thing  accidentally.  Seeing,  then,  that  his  affirmation 
M  was,  not  accidental,  but  necessary  y  it  follows,  that 
<<  the  event  affirmed  by  him,  must  be  necessary  likewise^ 
"  This  argument,"  adds  Wichliffey  "  receives  additional 
«  strength  by  observing,  that,  in  what  way  soever  God 
•«  may  declare  his  will,  by  his  after-discoveries  of  it  in 
M  time ;  still,  his  determination,  concerning  the  event,  took 
<<  ]^ace  before  the  world  was  made :  Ergoj  the  event  will 
**  surely  follow.  The  necessity,  therefore,  of  the  antc- 
«  cedenti  holds  no  less  irrefragably  for  the  necessity  of 
*<  the  consequent.  And  who  can  either  promote  or  hill- 
ed der  the  inference,  namely.  That  this  was  decreed  of 
««  God  before  the  formation  of  the  world."  I  will  not 
undertake  (says  Mr  Toplady)  to  justify  the  whole  of  tliii 
psragraph,  I  can  only  meet  the  excellent  man  half-way. 
I  agree  with  him,  as  to  the  necessity  of  events  :  But  I  can- 
not, as  he  evidently  did,  suppose  God  himself  to  be  a 
necessary  agent,  in  the  utmost  sense  of  the  term.  That 
^od  acts  in  t^ie  most  exact  conformity  to  his  own  decrees, 

•        is 
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is  a  truth  which  scripture  asserts  again  and  again  t  But 
that  God  was  absolutilj  vres  in  decreeing^  is  no  leas  as- 
serted by  the  inspired  writers ;  who»  with  one  voice^  de- 
clare the  Father's  predestination,  and  subsequent  disposal^ 
of  all  things,  to  be  entirely  founded,  not  on  any  anfeece- 
dfbnt  necessity,  but  on  the  single,  sovereign  pleasure  of  his 
own  wilL 

The  quotation  however,  proves,  that  Wickljffi  was  an 
absolute  necessitarian.  And  he  improves,  with  great  sb- 
lidity  and  acuteness,  the  topic  of  prophecy  into  (what  it 
most  certainly  is)  a  very  strong  argument  for  j^r^i/(fi/mdrlMii. 
As  theprcphecUs  of  the  Old  and  New  Testamentsaresuch  an 
evidence  of  the  divine  inspiration  of  the  sacted  writers,  and 
such  a  proof  of  Christianity^  as  all  the  infidels  in  the  world 
will  never  be  able  to  overdirow }  so,  on  the  other  hand, 
those  same  prophecies  conclude,  to  the  full,  as  strongly  in 
favour  of  peremptory  predestination.  Yoit  if  events  were 
undecreedf  they  would  be  unforeknown  i  And,  if  unfin^ 
Incwn^  they  could  not  be  infallibly  predicted  *•  To  say^ 
that  <  events  may  be  foreknown  without  falling  under  any 
<  active  or  pemussive  decree ;'  would  be  saying  neither  m* 
thing  LO  the  purpose,  or  worse  than  nothing.  For,  if  God 
can,  with  certainty,  foreknow  any  event  whatever,  which 
he  did  not  previously  determine  to  accomplish  or  permit ;  and 
diat  event,  barely  foreknown,  but  entirely  undecreed^  be 
so  certainly  future f  as  to  furnish  positive  ground  for  »wr- 
ring  prophecy  ;  it  would  follow,  1.  That  God  is  dependmtf 
for  his  knowledge,  on  the  things  known ;  instead  of  all 
things  being  dependent  on  him  :  And,  2.  That  there  are 
some  extraneous  concatenations  of  causes,  prior  to  the  will 

and 

*  It  it  very  observable,  that  IVUkllJfit  argument  for  predeftinatlon, 
<Irawn  from  the  propbetifs  of  our  Lord,  fo  puzzled  the  then  archbilhop 
of  Armagh  (whofe  name  I  know  not,  nor  do  I  think  it  worth  hunting 
out)  that  it  furniihed  his  grace  "Viich  employment  for  Uifytan  together, 
to  reconcile  the  frte  tviil  of  man  with  the  certain  completion  of  prMecy, 
A  ta(k,  however,  which  after  all  his  labour,  the  Rumilh  prelate  nund 
too  hard  for  him.  Vet,  his  lordfhip,  that  he  might  not  be  forced  to 
acknowledge  predestination,  and  give  up  free^will^  thought  proper  to  give 
up  the  in»llible  jprefcitfice  ef  Cbrijl  himfelf;  blafphemoufly  affirm -ng, 
that  *  it  was  poflible  fcl  Cbrlfl  to  be  mifiaktH  in  hit  prophecies,  and  to 
*  mjfinfgrm  his  church  as  to  future  events.'  l*he  paiTage  is  fo  uncommon, 
that  I  will  give  it  in  the  writer's  own  words.  **  Dicit  adversarins  [sciL 
"  l^iVilr^,]  quoad  iftud  argumentum,  dominum  Armaebamtm  per  duos  an- 
'*  nos  (luduifle  pro  ejus  diflblutione,  &  finalit^r  nefcivit  (ut  dicit)  alUir 
'*  evadere,  niA  conckdcndo,  qu6d  Cbrlftut  trraffe  potuit^  eteeclefiam  dictpiffe, 
*'  Quam  condufionem  nullus  cacholicus  (ut  dicit  H^ieklijfe)  concederet. 
**  £t  fie  videtur  ponere  dominum  Armaebanum  extra  numerum  catholico- 
"  rum."  Gulielm,  H^otffortl CQntTi  mekU/m,  Vide  Fafiie,  Jtit,  vol  I.  p. 
i:5C.      > 
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and  knowledge  of  God,  by  which  his  will  is  regulated^ 
and  on  which  his  knowledge  is  founded. 

What  he  little  more  than  intimates,  in  the  citation  givetl 
above ;  he  delivered,  it  seems,  more  plainly  and  peremp^ 
torily,  elsewhere.  Among  the  sixty-two  articles,  laid  to 
his  charge  by  Thomas  Netter  (commonly  called,  Thomas  of 
Wmlden  who  flourished  about  the  year  14*09,)  and  for  which 
that  writer  refers  to  the  volume  and  chapter  of  WiMtffi^ 
woiks  are  these  three :  1.  That  <<  all  things  come  to  pass 
«'  If  MTlL  fucissityJ"  2.  That  «  God  could  not  make  the 
^  w$rU  otherwise  than  it  is  made :"  S.  And,  that  *'  God 
^  cemmt  do  amf  things  which  he  doth  not  do  *•" 

Tlus  IS  fatalism  with  a  witness.  And  I  cite  these  pro- 
positions, not  to  depreciate  Dr  JVichliffey  whose  character 
I  admire  and  revere,  as  one  of  the  greatest  and  beist  since 
the  apostolic  age  ;  nor  yet  with  a  view  to  recommend  ther 
propoaitions  diemselyes :  But,  simply,  to  shew,  how  far 
this  illustrious  Reformer  rtui  from  the  present  Arminian 
lyatem,  or  rather  no-system,,  of  chance  and  free-will.  But^ 
concerning  even  those  of  Wieklrffi%  aissertions,  which  were 
die  most  rash  and  unguarded;  candour  (not  to  say,  justice) 
oUiges  me  to  observe,  with  Fuller ^  that  wete  all  his  works 
extant,  *  we  might  dierein  read  the  occamn^  intention^  and 
eannedion^  of  what  he  spake  i  Together  with  the  limi* 
tatiomif  restrictions^  distinctions^  and  qualifications^  of  what 
he  mauntained.  There  we  might  see^  what  was  the  over- 
plus of  lus  passion,  and  what  the  just  measure  of  his 
judgment  Many  phrases,  heretical  in  sound,  would 
smear  orthodox  in  sense.  Tea,  some  of  his  [reputedly] 
poisonous  passages,  dressed  with  due  caution,  woi^d  prove 
not  only  wholesome^  but  cordial  truths ;  many  of  his  ex- 
pressions wantmg,  not  granum  ponderis^  but  granum  salis; 
no  weight  of  truth,  but  some  grains  of  discretion  f .' 
What  I  shall  next  add,  may  be  rather  styled  bold  truths, 
than  in^screet  assertions.  *^  He  defined  the  church  to 
M  consist  Mi/y  of  persons  predestinated.  And  affirmed, 
^  TluU  God  loved  David  and  Peter  as  dearly ^  when  they 

<«  grievously 

•  Fmtter'^  church  iuft.  b.  4.  p.  1S4.— What  this  valuable  hilbrian 
ffcmUcSy  concernfaig  Wieitlffet  before  he  enters  on  his  account  of  him, 
delSenres  to  be  quoted.    *  I  intend,*  fays  Dr  Fuller^  *  neither  to  deny,  dif- 

*  Icmfale,  defend,  n«r  excufe,  any  of  his  faults.     We  have  this  treafure, 
«  Ikitfa  the  apoftle,  in  earthen  veffels :  And  he  that  fliall  endeavour  to 

*  prove  afittber  of  day  to  be  a /o/  ofgdd^  will  take  great  pains  to  fmall 

*  porpofe.     Yes,  fliould  1  be  over,  officious  to  retain  myfelf  to  plead  for 

*  Wukttfei  &uHs,  that  ^oriotts  (atnt  would  focner  cbide  than  thank  me/ 

f  Ibid.  p.  1S5. 
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<<  grievously  sinned ^  as  he  doth  now  when  they  are  possessed  of 
**  glory\"  This  latter  position  might,  possibly,  have  been 
more  uncxceptionably  expressed  j  be  it,  substantially,  ever 
80  true, 

Wickliffe  was  sound  in  4he  article  of  gratuitous  pardon 
and  justification  by^  the  alone  death  and  righteousness  of 
Jesus  Christ.  <«  The  merit  of  Christ,"  says  he,  «<  is,  of 
^*  itself,  sufficient  to  redeem  every  man  from  hell.  It  is 
<<  to  be  understood  of  a  stsfficiency  of  itself,  vnthout  any 
<<  eiher  concurring  cause.  All  that  follow  Christ,  bein^ 
**  justified  by  His  righteousness,  shall  be  saved,  as  his  oft- 
«  spring."    Dr  AHx  observes,  that  Wickljffe  «  rejects  the 

<  doctrine  of  the  merit  of  works,  and  falls  upon  those 

<  who  say,  that  God  did  not  all  for  them,  but  think  that 

<  their  merits  help.*  «  Heal  us.  Lord,  for  NOUGHT,  says 
«  Wickliffe  \  that  is,  for  no  merit  of  ours,  but  for  thy  mercy^ 
It  has  been  already  observed,  and  proved,  that  he  had  very 
high  notions  of  that  inevitable  necessity,  by  which  he  sup- 
posed every  event  is  governed.  Yet,  he  did  not  enthuu- 
astically  sever  the  end  from  the  means.  Witness  his  own 
words  :  <<  Though  all  future  things  do  happen  necessarily^ 
<<  yet  God  wills  that  good  things  happen  to  his  servants 
<^  through  the  efficacy  of  prayer"  Upon  the  whole,  k 
is  no  wonder  that  such  a  profligate  factor  for  popery  amd 
arminianism,  as  Peter  Heylin,  should  {pro  more)  indecently 
affirm,  that  <<  JVickliffVs  field  had  more  tares,  than  wheat  \ 
«  and  books  more  heterodoxies,  than  sound  catholic  doc* 
<«  trine."     See  Toplad^s  Historic  Proof.  • 

Whatever  Walsingham  aad  Knighton  have  advanced  in 
prejudice  of  Wickliffe,  is  sufficiently  contradicted  by  let- 
ters testimonial  given  by  the  university  of  Ouford^  in 
1406,  in  his  behalf,  and  sealed  with  their  common  seal ; 
wherein  it  is  said,  <  that  his  conversation,  from  his  youtk 

<  to  his  death,  was  so  praise-worthy  and  honest  in  the 

<  university,  that  he  never  gave  any  offi^nce,  nor  was  he 

<  aspersed  with  any  mark  of  infamy  or  sinister  susfHcion  : 

<  But  that  in  answering,  reading,  preaching,  and  detennin- 

<  ing,  lie  behaved  himself  laudably,  as  a  valiant  champion 
«  of  the  truth,  and  catholicly  vanquished  by  sentences  of 

<  holy  Scripture  all  such  as  by  their  wilful  beggary  bias- 

<  phemed  the  religion  of  Christ.     That  this  doctor  was 

*  not  convicted  of  heretical  pravity,  or  by  our  prelate^ 

<  delivered  to  be  burnt  after  Lis  burial.     For  God  forbid 

<  that  our  prelates  should  have  condemned  a  man  of  so 

*  great  probity  for  an  heretic,  who  had  not  his  equal  in 

*  all 

•  Ibid.n    '34. 
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€  all  the  uniTersity  in  his  writings  of  logic,  philosophy,  di- 
«  Timty,  morality,  and  the  speculative  sciences/ 

As  Doctor  WickliflFe  was  very  diligent  and  frequent  in 
preaching,  and  reading  his  divinity  lectures ;  so  he  wrote 
and  published  a  great  many  tracts,  of  which  Bishop  Bale 
has  given  a  particular  account.  They  are  two  hundred 
and  fifty-five  in  all,  of  which  thirty-two  are  preserved  in 
Trinity  College^  and  C.  C  C  Cambridge  \  five  in  Trinity 
College^  Dublin,  four  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  two  in  the 
CoUon  Library,  and  three  in  the  King's  Library.  Most  of 
them  are  theological ;  but  some  are  philosophical ;  forty- 
eight  are  in  English,  and  the  others  are  in  Latin.  Beside^ 
diese,  there  is  a  volume  of  English  tracts  said  to  be  wrote 
hj  Wicklifie ;  some  of  which  are  yet  extant.  He  is  said  to 
hate  wrote  two  hundred  volumes,  besides  his  translation 
of  the  fiible  into  English,  a  fair  copy  of  which  is  in  Queeifs 
College^  Oxford^  and  two  more  in  the  university  library. 
« It  was  done  no  doubt  in  the  most  expressive  language 
<  of  those  days,  though  sounding  uncouth  to  our  ears  ^  tnd 

*  knave  of  Jesus  Christ,  for  servant ;  and  Philip  baptized 

*  the  geldittgy  for  eunuch  :  So'  much  our  tongue  is  improved 

*  in  our  age  ** 

His  opinions  were  misrepresented  by  his  adversaries ; 
but  he  was  protected  by  many  powerful  friends,  and  his 
doctrine  was  embraced  by  the  greatest  part  of  the  king- 
dom. King  Edward  III.  the  princess  dowager  of  Wales> 
the  duke  of  Lancaster,  the  queen  of  Richard  IL  the  earl- 
marshal,  Geoffry  Chaucer  die  father  of  English  poetry, 
and  lord  Cobham,  who  dispersed  WicklifFe's  works  all  over 
Enrope^  were  his  patrons  and  friends.  From  such  a  noble 
•  C  fountaiii 

•  ^tffeMiiriX'^l-— .fil<  **  Whanne  thci  weren  not  ghtt  boron,  neithir 
**  hadden  dooa  oiif'thiog  of  good,  eithir  of  yvel ;  that  the  purpos  of  God 
**  schnlde  dwell  hi  elecctoua,  not  «f  workb,  but  of  God  clepying  ;  it  wat 


**  hmve  mercy  on  whom  1  haqe  mercy,  and  I  Khal  ghy  ve  merci  on  whom  I 

••  l^vpe  mercy.     Therefore,  it  is  not  neither  of  man  willynge,  neither  ren- 

^^^/pil^fitge  t  but  of  God  hanynge  mercy.    And  the  scripture  aeith  to  Faraof 

^^  *  Forv>  tlus  thing haTe  I  styrrid  thee,  that  I  schewe  in  thee  my ycrtu,and 

■*  tba^  my  name  ie  teeld  in  al  erthe.     Therefore,  of  whom  God  wole,  hd 

*  hath  mercy ;  And  whom  he  wcde,  he  endurith.    Thanne  seist  thou  to 

*^  me,  What  i%  sought  ghic,  for  who  withstondith  his  will  ?  Oo  man,  what 

**  art  thou  that  aDSwerist  to  God  !  Wher  a  maad  thing  seith  to  him  that 

<•  made  it.  What  hast  thou  maad  me  so  ?  Wher  a  pottere  of  cley  h^th  not 

"  power  to  make,  of  the  same  gobet,  oo  vessel  into  onour,  anothir  into 

«  ditpyt!"    /.riMr's  edition  of  mcUifVt  TransL  K.  Test.— Z,«ii^.  1781. 

Folio. 
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fountain  the  stream  ran  strongs  and  was  soon  increased  ^ 
for  many  eminent  divines,  noblemen,  and  other  persons  o£ 
distinction,  embraced  the  new  doctrine ;  which  constantly 
gathered  ground,  notwithstanding  it  was  violently  oppo- 
sed by  the  priests,  who  raised  bloody  persecutions  against 
the  Wickliffites  in  tlie  reigns  of  Richard  11.  Henry  I V.  and 
Henry  V. 

The  number  of  those  who  believed  in  the  doctrine  of 
Wickliffe  multiplied  like  suckers  growingput  of  the  root  o£ 
a.trce.  After  a  time,  the  secular  and  ecclesiastical  powers 
were  combined  to  suppress  its  growth ;  and  archbishop 
Arundel,  in  convocation,  condemned  eighteen  of  Wickliffe'& 
conclusions,  twelve  years  after  his  death.  Acts  of  parliaik. 
ment  were  made  against  the  Wickliffites,  and  many  of  diem 
were  burnt  for  heretics.  The  books  of  Wickliffe  were 
prohibited  to  be  read  in  the  universities  :  And,  in  14J6^ 
archbishop  Chichcly  set  up  a  kind  of  inquisition  in  every 
garish  to  discover  and  punish  the  Wickliffites;  by  which 
cruel  and  unchristian  methods  the  great  and  good  John 
lord  Cobham  was  burnt  for  heresy  ;  and  he  was  the  first 
nobleman  whose  blood  was  shed  in  England,  on  account 
of  religion,  by  popish  barbarity.  Fox  asserts,  in  his  acts 
and  monuments,  that  the  two  famous  poets  of  that  tixne> 
Gower  and  Chaucer,  were  Wickliffites,  and  that  they  co»^ 
vered  their  opinion  very  ingeniously,  and  by  wa.j  of  panui 
ble,. in.  their  writings ;  adding  likewise,,  that,  by  the  expo- 
sition of  these  writings  by  such  as  had  the  key,  many  were 
brought  into  Wickliffis's  persuasion.  Chaucer  died  in  the 
year  1400,.  and  Gower  some  time  before. 

The  infallibility,  of  the  pope  was  opposed  to  the  doctrine 
of  WicklifFej  and  the  council  of  Constance,  on  the  fifth  of 
May,  1415,  condemned  forty-five  articles,  maintained  by 
Wickliffe,  as  heretical, .  false,  and  erroneous.  His  bones 
were  ordered  to  be  dug  up,  and  cast  on  a  dunghill :  But 
this  part  of  the  sentence  was  not  executed  till  1428,  when 
orders  were  sent  by  the  pope  to  the  bishop  of  Lincoln  to 
have  it  strictly  performed.  The  remains  of  this  excellent 
man  were  accordingly  dug  out  of  the  grave,  wherethey 
had  lain  undisturbed  four  and  forty  years.  His  bonea  were 
burnt,  and  the  ashes  cast  into  an  adjoining  brook  called 
the  Swiftj  which  springs  near  Knaptoft  in  Leicestershire. 
Such  was  the  resentment  of  the  Romish  Church  on  the 
memory  of  him,  who  was  called  the  first  English  Lollard  *. 

Cambden 

^  The  sect  of  the  LoUardi^  upread  throughout  Germany,  had  for  their 
leader  Walter  Loll/.ro,  wlio  bcgaq  to  disperse  his  doctrines  about  th» 

year 
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Cambden  says^  this  was  done  forty-one  years  after  his 
death  by  warrant  bf  the  council  of  Si'enila  :  But  this  is  a 
tnistake,  for  it  was  done  by  the  same  council  of  Constance, 
ivhich  condemned  John  Huss^  and  Jerotn  of  Prague,  to  be 
burnt  for  favouring  the  doctrine  of  Wickliffe,  and  main- 
taining others  which  were  also  condemned  as  heretical.. 
This  council  sat  to  give  sanction  to  injustice,  and  to 
establish  iniquity  by  law,  though  it  inflicted  an  irre- 
trievable blow  upon  the  papal  authority. 

It  is  said,  that  the  gown  which  doctor  WicklifFe  virore 
now  o6vers  the  communion-table  iii  the  church  of  Lutter- 
lurorth :  and^  as  this  eminent  man  may  justly  be  considered 
as  the  author  bf  the  reformation,  not  only  in  England, 
but  throughout  all  Europe  i  sUre  some  decent  respect 
should  have  been  paid  to  his  worth,  and  a  public  monu- 
ment erected  to  his  memory. 

The  Wickliffites  were  oppressed,  but  icoiild  hot  be  Ex- 
tinguished :  Persecution  served  only  to  establish  that  faidl 
which  became  general  at  the  reformation,  about  a  hun- 
dred years  after  these  restraints  were  rpoderated.  The 
whole  nation  then  unanimously  embraced  the  doctrine 
which  Wickliffe  began  ;  and  popery  was  abolished  in  Eng- 
land, that  the  purity  of  religion  might  incrfcase  the  bless- 
ings of  liberty. 

His  works  (says  Mr  Gilpin)  ar^  ainazingly  voluminous ; 
yet  he  seems  not  to  have  engaged  in  any  Very  large  work : 
His  pieces  in  general  may  be  properly  called  tracts.  Of 
these  many  were  written  in  Latin,  and  many  in  English  : 
Some  on  school-questions ;  others  on  subjects  of  more 
general  knowledge  ;  but  the  greatest  part  on  divinity.  It 
may  be  some  amusement  to  the  reader  to  see  what  subjects 
he  hath  chosen,  I  shall  give  a  list  therefore  of  the  more 
Remarkable  of  them,  from  the  various  collections  which 
have  been  hi^de;     Triaiagorum,  lib,  4.        ^De  religione  per^ 

Jectorum.^-^'-^De  eccle^id  £5*  memhris,-^ Dediabolo  tsf  mem^ 

hris,-^ — De  Christo  isf  Antichrisio De  Ahtkhristo  isf 

membris,^-~~^&ermonts  in  epistolas, De  veritaie  scripturd. 

De  statu  innocentize,         De  stipendiis  mimstrcrum, 

De 

'year  IS  1 5.'.  He  defpifed  the  facriments  ^f  the  church,  and  dended  her 
cerentonies  and  her  conftitutions;  obfervcd  not  tb«  fafls  of  the  church, 
nor  it«  ab(lin<ncies  ;  acknowledged  net  the  interceffion  of  the  faints 
a rrA.. believed  that  the  damned  in  hell,  and  even  the  evil  angels,  ibould 
one  ^5^  be  fav^d.  Trithemius,  who  recites  their  opinion,  fays,  that 
B  jhemJa  and  Audria  were  infected  with  rh.-m;  that  there  were  above 
*J<I,000  peribos  in  Germany  which  held  thole  errors,  and  that  the  greate^ 
p4rt  defended  them  with  obHinicy,  cvca  to  d(.ath.-^i^a  Fiti, 
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university  to  bring  him  the  books  of  WickliiFe,  that  those 
in  which  any  errors  were  found  might  be  burnt.  The 
tracts  of  WicklifFe  had  been  so  carefully  preserved,  that  we 
are  assured  a  certain  bishop  wrote  out  of  England,  that  he 
had  got  two  vpry  la^ge  volumes  of  them,  which  seenved  as 
large  as  St  Austin's  works.  Archbishop  Sbynko  burnt  two 
hundred  volumes  of  them,  very  finely  written,  and  adorned 
with  costly  covers  and  gold  bosses  ;  for  which  reason,  they 
are  supposed  to  belong  to  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  Bohemia. 

Peter  Payne  was  principal  pf  Edmund-hall,  in  the  uni- 
versity of  Oxford,  where  he  was  distinguished  for  his  ex- 
cellent parts,  and  his  opposition  to  the  friars.  He  was  a 
good  dispqtant,  and  confuted  Walden,  the  Carmelite,  about 
the  beggary  of  Christ,  pilgriipages,  the  eucharist,  images^ 
and  relicts. ;  for  which  he  was  obliged  to  quit  the  uni- 
versity, and  fly  into  Bohemia^  where  he  contracted  an  ac- 
quaintance with  Procopius,  the  Bohemian  General,  and 
published  some  books  vmtten  by  Wickliffe,  which  were 
greatly  esteemed  by  Huss,  Jerom,  and  the  greatest  part  oi 
the  university  of  Prague.  The  studejits  belonging  to  tliis 
learned  seminary  were  offended  with  their  archbishop  for 
suppressing  the  books  of  Wickliffe,  and  ordering  the  Bohe- 
mian clergy  tp  teach  the  people,  that,  after  the  pronunci- 
ation of  the  words  of  the  holy  sacrament,  there  remained 
nothing  but  the  body  pf  Jesus  Christ  under  the  species  of 
bread,  and  the  b^ody  of  Jesus  Christ  in  the  cup. 

There  was  also,  according  to  Fox,  another  qause  of  the 
dispersion  of  Wickliffe's  books  in  Bohemia.  A  young  man, 
of  an  opulent  and  noble  family  of  that  country,  came  over 
to  Oxford,  about  the  year  1389,  fpr  the  prosecurion  of 
his  studies,  and,  upon  his  return,  carried  with  him  seve- 
ral tracts  of  Wickliffe,  amongst  which  were  his  books,  De 
realibus  universalibus  ;  De  civiti  jure  ?5*  divino ;  De  ecclesid  ; 
De  quastiomhus  variis  control  clerum,  ^c.  With  this  gen- 
tleman Huss  was  well  acquainted,  and  obtained  from  him 
the  loan  of  these  books,  which  ^ere  the  means  of  bring- 
ing light  into  his  mind,  and  so  much  impressed  him  with 
the  conviction  of  their  truth,  that  he  embraced  and  main- 
tained the  doctrines  they  contained  ever  afterwards.  He 
vsed  to  call  Wickliffe  an  angel  sent  from  heaven  to  en- 
lighten mankind ;  and  would  mention  among  his  friends 
his  meeting  with  that  great  author's  writings,  as  the  most 
happy  circumstance  of  his  life ;  adding,  that  it  would  be 
his  joy  in  heaven  to  live  for  ever  with  that  excellent  man. 
Huss  bad  distinguished  himself  in  the  university,  where 
he  taught  grammar  and  philosophy.    He  had  applied  him-^ 

self 
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idf  to  the  study  of  the  holy  scriptures,  and  the  Latin  fa-^ 
thors:  He  was  become  an  excellent  preacher,  and  was 
made  chaplain  in  the  church  of  the  Holy  Innocents,  called 
Bethlehem,  at  Prague.     He  was  held  in  great  estimation 
for  his  exemplary  life  and  conversation  as  a  divine,  and 
for  having  been  one  of  the  principal  persons  who  had  ob- 
tained a  great  favour  to  the  university.     It  should  be  ob- 
served, that  this  university  was  founded  by  the  emperor 
Charles  IV.  who  composed  it  of  persons  from  the  four 
difierent  states  of  Bohemia,  Bavaria,  Saxony,  and  Poland. 
The  three  latter  were  almost  all  Germans,  and  had  three 
vcnces  against  one,  which  made  them  masters  of  the  pro- 
fessor's chair,  governors  of  the  university  afiairs,  and  dis- 
posers of  the  best  benefices  in  the  city  4  While  the  poor 
Ikhemizns,  whose  prosperity  <lepended  entirely  on  those 
advantages,   found    themselves  utterly   excluded.      This 
was  the  state  of  that  seminary,  when  doctor  Huss,  assisted 
bjr  others,  represented  the  cause  of  the  complaining  Bo- 
kmians  to  their  king  Wenceslaus  V.  Huss-was  successful ; 
he  c4icaiiied  a  revocation  ef  the  privileges  granted  to  those 
fcreigners,  and  the  Bohemians  ^ere  restored  to  the  prin- 
opal  places  in  the  university  ^  which  *so  greatly  offended 
the  foreigners,  that  they  retired  t»  Misnia,  and  carried 
widi  them  upwards  of  two  thousand  sdiolars.     This  in- 
creased the  reputation  of  doctor  Huts,  and  made  him  of 
great  consideration  in  the  university,  when -the  ardibishop 
published  two  orders  against  Wicklifiitism. 

Huss  ajpduously  embraced  the  doctrine  of  Wickliffe,  and 
easily  pevsoaded  many  members  of  the  -university  *,  that 
the  first  of  these  orders,  made  by  the  archbishop,  was  an 
infringement  of  die  privileges  and  liberties  of  the  uni- 
versity, whose  members  had  a  right  to  read  all  sorts  of 
hooks,  without  any  molestation.  He  also  observed,  that 
the  second  order  contained  a  most  intolerable  error,  in 
Jeeming  to  affirm  that  there  was  nothing  but  the  body  and 
Mood  of  Christ  under  the  species  of  bread,  and  in  the  cup. 
Upon  this  foundation,  they  appealed  from  those  orders  to 
Gregory  XII.  at  Rimini,  who  was  then  acknowledged  pope 
in  Germany,  in  opposition  to  John  XXIII.  at  Rome,  and 
Benedict  XIII.  at  Avignon.  Their  appeal  was  received, 
and  the  pope  cited  the  archbishop  to  Rome.  But  that 
prelate  informed  the  pope,  that  the  doctrine  of  Wickliffe 
hegan  to  take  root  in  Bohemia  :  upon  which  the  archbishop 

obtained 

•  For  Dr  Huls*s  public  <lefeace  of  Wickliffe's  opinion*  before  the 
wfferfity  of  Prague,  in  the  year  1412,  fee  Fox's  Acts,  Ac.  vol.  \.t:mj. 
Jfk.    7 
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obtained  a  bull,  whereby  the  pope  gave  him  comimniott 
to  prevent  the  publishing  of  those  errors  in  his  prdvince. 

This  archbishop,  we  are  told,  was  a  most  illiterate  man* 
He  was  so  illiterate,  that  he  was  called,  in  ridicule,  J^ 
phabetarius^  the  A  .B  C  doctor.  Indeed,  the  clergy  of 
those  times  were  remarkably  ignorant,  insomuch  thit 
many  of  the  prelates  could  not  write,  but  directed  their 
chaplains  to  subscribe  their  very  names  for  them  to  eccle- 
siastical deeds  and  papers. 

The  archbishop,  by  virtue  of  this  bull,  definitely  con- 
demned the  writings  of  WicklifFe,  proceeded  against  four* 
doctors,  who  had  not  delivered  up'the  copies  of  that  divine  ; 
and  prohibited  them,  notwithstanding  their  privileges,  to 
preach  in  any  congregation.  Doctor  Huss,  with  some  other 
members  of  the  university,  and  t!ie  patron  of  the  chapel  of 
Bethlehem,  made  their  protestations  against  these  proceed- 
ings ;  and,  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  June,  A.  D.  1410,  entered 
a  new  appeal  from  the  sentences  of  the  archbishop.     This 
affair  was  carried  before  pope  John  XXIII.  who  granted  a 
commission  to  cardinal  Colonna  to  cite  John  Huss  to  appear 
personally  at  the  court  of  Rome,  to  answer  the  accusations 
laid  against  him  of  preaching  both  errors  and  heresies. 
Doctor  Huss  desired  to  be  excused  a  personal  appearanceif 
and  was  so  greatly  favoured  in  Bohemia,  that  king  Wen-- 
ceslaus,  the  queen,  the  nobility,  and  the  university,  de- 
sired the  pope  to  dispense  with  such  an  appearance  ^  as 
also,  that  he  would  not  suffer  the  kingdom  of  Bohemia  to 
lie  under  the  defamation  of  being  accused  of  heresy,  but 
permit  them  %o  preach  the  gospel  with  freedom  in  their 
places  of  worship;  and  that  he  would  send  legates  to 
Prague  to  correct  any  pretended  abuses,  the  expence  of 
which  should  be  defrayed  by  the  Bohemians. 
*  Three  proctors  appeared  for  doctor  Huss,  before  cardi- 
nal Colonna,  who  was  elected  pope,  in  1417,  and  assumed 
^e  name  of  Martin  V.     The  proctors  alledged  excuses 
for  the  absence  of  Huss,  and  declared  they  were  ready  to 
answer  in  his  behalf:  But  the  cardinal  declared  Huss 
contumacious,  and  excommunicated  him  accordingly. 

The  proctors  appealed  to  the  pope,  who  appointed  the 
cardinals  of  Aquileia,  Brancas,  Venice,  and  Zabarella,  to 
draw  up  the  process  of  this  whole  affair.  These  com- 
missioners not  only  confirmed  the  judgment  given  by  carw 
dinal  Colonna,  but  carried  the  matter  much  farther ;  for 
they  extended  the  excommunication,  which  had  passed 
against  Huss,  to  all  his  disciples,  and  also  to  his  friends. 
He  was  declared  a  promoter  of  heresy,  and  an  interdict 

was 
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was  pionounced  against  him.  From  these  proceedings  he 
appealed  to  a  future  council ;  and,  notwithstanding  the 
decision  of  the  four  commisstoners,  and  his  being  expelled 
froo^  the  church  of  Bethlehem^  he  retired  to  Hussenitz^  die 
place  of  his  nativity,  where  he  boldly  continued  to  pro- 
mulgate his  doctrine,  both  from  the  pulpit,  and  with  the 
pen. 

The  letters  which  he  wrote  about  this  time,  are  very 
nuiperous  j  and  he  compiled  a  tre;|tise  wherein  he  main- 
tained that  the  reading  of  the  books  of  heretics  cannot 
be  absolutely  forbidden.  He  justified  JVickliffe^s  book  on 
the  Trinity,  and  defended  the  character  of  that  Reformer 
against  a  charge  brought  by  one  Stokesy  an  Englishmanj  and 
others,  who  accused  him  of  disobedience. 

It  is  truth,  and  not  opinion,  which  can  travel  through 
the  world  without  a  passport.     The  glorious  cause  of 
truth  had  been  freely  espoused  by  Huss^  who  undauntedly 
dedauned  against  the  clergy,  me    cardinals,  and   even 
against  the  pope  himself.     He  wrote  a  discourse  to  prove, 
that  the  faults  and  vices  of  churchmen  ought  to  oe  re- 
fioved  from  the  pulpit.     Regarding  the  blood  of  Jesus 
Christp  which   many  pretended  to  have  a$   a  relic,  he 
observed,  that  Christy  being  glorified,  took  up  with  him 
all  his  own  blood,  and  that  there  is  no  remain  of  it  on 
canh ;  as  also  that  the  greatest  part  of  the  miracles,  which 
are  reported  about  the  apparition  of  his  blood,  are  the 
frauds  and  impostures  of  avaricious  and  designing  men. 
He  maintained,  that  Jesus  Christ  might  be  called  bread  : 
Bathe  departed  not  from  the  doctrine  of  the  church  about 
die  transubstantiation  of  the  bread  and  wine  into  the 
body  and  blood  of  Jesus  Christ.     But  it  is  of  small  impor- 
tance with  the  church  of  ^omej  in  What  particular  points 
&e  Judgments  of  men  coincide  with  its  doctrines,  if  the 
whole  of  the  corrupt  leaven  be  not  implicitly  swallowed. 
And  pexhaps  no  points  are  held  more  sacred  oy  that  here- 
ici\.  communion,  than  those  which  yield  the  most  abun- 
dant profit  to  the  holy  see,  falsely  so  called.     To  attack 
the  virtue  of  papal  indulgences,  is  striking  at  the  most 
fundamental   pillar  of  the   popedom  \  and   to  deny  the 
stock  of  merit,  laid  up  in  the  church  for  public  sale,  is 
*  damnable  denial  of  the  privileges  of  the  clergy,  to  whom 
koth  heaven  and  earth  belong,  under  the  disposal  of  their 
pontiff,  Chris  fs  pretended  vicar  here  below.     These  mon* 
strous  abuses,  some  very  few  of  that  church  have  at- 
tempted, as  far  as  they  dared,  to  censure. — 'And  with  re- 
spect to  Rome  itself,  9  journey  thither  would  probably 

effect; 
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effect  more  to  prevent  a  perversion  from  protsstanti^m  M 
-popery,  than  a  thousand  wordy  arguments.  The  wick- 
•edness  and  vices  of  the  clergy,  in  that  city ^  speak  aloud 
'for  their  principles.  The  review  of  these  caused  Hilde* 
bcrt,  archbishop  of  Totsrs^  so  long  ago  as  the  twelfth  cen* 
•tury,  to  characterize  that  famous  mart  of  souls  in  the 
following  words  : 

Uris  fcslixy  si  vel  dominis  urbs  iila  carer et^ 
Vel  dominis  esfet  turpe  carerefide. 

That  Is, 
•Happy  city,  if  it  had  no  masters ;  or  If  it  were  scan- 
*«  dalous  for  those  masters  to  be  unfaithful.*  Luther 
used  to  say,  that  '  for  1000  florins  he  would  not  but  have 
^  been  at  Rome,'  where  he  saw  so  thoroughly  into  that 
sink  of  sin  and  spiritual  abomination,  that  he  abhorred 
the  place  and  its  profession  all  his  life  afterwards.  He 
had  been  sent  thither,  in  the  early  part  of  his  life,  in  be- 
lialf  of  his  convent.     But  to  proceed  : 

About  the  time  when  Huss  wrote  the  above  discourses^ 
Peter  of  Dresden  was  obliged  to  fly  from  Saxony,  and  seek 
a  refuge  at  Prague,  where  he  encouraged  Jacobelle  of  ACt- 
nia,  a  priest  of  the  chapel  of  St  Micliael,  to  preach  up 
die  establishment  of  fhe  communion  under  the  species  of 
wine.  This  opinion  was  embraced  by  doctor  Huss  an(j 
his  followers,  who1)egan  to  preach,  that  the  use  of  the  cup 
was  necessary  to  the  laity,  and  that  the  sacrament  should 
be  administered  under  both  kinds.  ArchblsTiop  Sbynko 
was  incensed  at  these  proceedings,  and  applied  to.  king 
Wencoslaus  for  assistance,  which  that  monarch  refused. 
The  prelate  then  had  recourse  to  Sigismund,  king  of  Hun- 
gary, who  promised  to  come  Into  Bohemia,  and  settle  the 
allairs  of  the  church  in  that  kingdom  :  But  Sbynko  died  in 
Hungary,  before  Sigismund  began  his  journey  into  Bohemia. 
Albicus  succeeded  to  the  archiepiscopal  see  of  Prague,  who 
permltted.the  Hussites  to  continue  tlieir  sermons  \  and  their 
doctrine  became  almost  general. 

Doctor  Hussleft  this  retirement,  and  returned  to  Prague, 
in  H12,  at  the  time  that  pope  JoTin  XXIII.  publisned 
the  bulls  against  Laodislaus,  king  of  Naples,  whereby  he 
ordered  a  croisade  against  him,  and  granted  indulgencies  to 
all  those  who  undenook  this  war.  These  bulls  were  con- 
futed by  doctor  Huss,  who  declaimed  against  croisades  and 
iaJulgcnces.  The  populace  became  animated  by  his  ora- 
fions,  and  declared  tliat  pope  John  was  antichrist.  The 
magifTtrates  caused  sotne  of  them  to  be  apprehended,  and 
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ike  rest'took  up  arms  to  set  them  at  liberty ;  but  they  were 
pacified  by  the  magistrates^  who  gave  them  solemn  assur- 
ances that  no  injury  should  be  done  to  the  prisoners : 
however,  they  were  privately  beheaded  in  the  judgment 
tell.  TTie  blood  which  ran  out  from  the  place  of  exe- 
cution discovered  the  massacre  of  these  men  to  the  com- 
mon people,  who  took  arms  agzdn,  forcibly  carried  off  the 
bodies  of  those  that  were  executed,  honourably  interred 
diem  in  the  church  of  Bethlehem^  and  reverenced  them  as 
martyrs.  *  Huss  (says  Mr  Gilpin)  discovered,  on  this  oc- 
«  casion,  a  true  Christian  spirit     The  late  riot  had  given 

*  him  great  concern  j  and  he  had  now  so  much  weight 

*  with  the  people,  as  to  restrain  them  from  attempting  any 
«  farther  violence — ^whereas,  at  the  sound  of  a  bell,  he 

*  could  have  been  surrounded  with  thousands,  who  might 

*  have  laughed  at  the  police  of  the  city/ 

The  magistrates  of  Prague  found  it  necessary  to  publish 
their  reasons  for  these  rigorous  proceedings  against  the 
Hussites.  They  assembled  many  doctors  of  divinity  in 
their  city,  who  drew  up  a  censure  of  forty-five  of  Wick- 
lifie's  propositions  5  and  in  their  preface  to  it,  they  asserted 
the  authority  of  the  pope,  the  cardinals,  and  the  church 
<rf  Rome ;  after  which,  they  accused  the  Hussites  of  sedi-' 
tion.  Doctor  Huss  wrote  many  books,  and  other  dis- 
courses, against  the  censure  of  these  doctors,  whom  he 
called  Prxtoriaps.  He  maintained  some  of  the  articles 
which  they  condemned ;  particularly  those  concerning  the 
liberty  of  preaching,  the  powft  of  secular  princes  over  the 
revenues  of  ecclesiastics,  the  Voluntary  payment  of  tythes, 
and  the  forfeiture  that  spiritual  and  temporal  lords  make 
of  their  power,  when  they  live  in  mortal  sin. 

Doctor  Huss  wrote  a  long  treatise  about  the  church,  to 
confute  the  preface  of  that  censure,  in  which  he  main- 
tains, that  the  church  consists  of  those  only  who  are  pre- 
destinate ;  that  the  head  and  foundation  of  it  is  Jesus 
Christ ;  that  the  pope  and  cardinals  are  only  members  of 
it,  and  the  other  bishops  are  successors  to  the  apostles  as 
well  as  they ;  that  no  one  is  obliged  to  obey  them,  if  their 
commands  are  not  agreeable  to  the  law  of  God ;  and  that 
:in  excommunication,  which  is  groundless,  hath  no  effect. 
He  particularly  answered  the  writings  of  Stephen  Paletz, 
Stanislaus  Zuoima,  and  eight  other  doctors.  He  also  caused 
a  writing  to  be  fixed  upon  the  church  of  Bethlehem^ 
charging  the  clergy  with  these  six  errors  : 

Firit,  Of  believing  that  the  priest,  by  saying  mass,  be- 
come die  creator  of  hisCreator.    Second,  Of  saying  that 
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we  ought  to  believe  io  the  virgin,  in  a  pope,  and  in  the* 
sainti.  Third)  That  the  priests  can  remit  the  pain  and 
guilt  of  sin.  Fourth^  that  everv  one  must  obey  his  supe» 
riorsi  whether  their  commands  be  just  or  unjust.  Fifths 
That  every  excommunication,  just  or  unjust,  binds  the 
excommunicate.     The  sixth  relates  to  simony. 

He  also  wrote  three  large  volumes  against  the  clergy  ; 
the  firbt  entitled,  <<  The  Anatomy  of  the  Members  of  An* 
<<  tichrist.*'  The  second,  «  Of  the  Kingdom  of  the 
^<  People,  and  the  Life  md  Manners  ot  Antichrist." 
The  third,  <<  Of  the  Abomination  of  Priests,  and  carnal 
^<  Monks,  in  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ."  Besides  thete» 
he  wrote  several  other  tracts  on  !  raditions,  the  Unity  of 
the  Church,  Evangelical  Perfection,  the  Mystery  of  Iiii^' 
quity,  and  the  Discovery  of  Antichrist.  With  what  sur* 
prising  spirit,  strength  of  argument,  and  powerful  jadg« 
ment,  he  wrote  on  these  subjects,  may  be  well  concm^ 
by  the  amazing  influence  that  his  doctrines  obtained. 

Wickiifie  had  advanced,  <  That  if  a  bishop  or  priest 

<  should  give  holy  orders,  or  consecrate  the  sacrament  of 
'  the  altar,  or  mniister  baptism,  whiles  he  is  in  mortal 

<  syn ;  it  were  nothing  avaylable."  This  was  vindicated 
by  Doctor  Huss,  who  observes,  that  the  article  consists  of 
three  parts :  First)  That  a  civil  or  temporal  lord  is  no  lordy 
while  he  is  in  mortal  sin :  Secondly,  That  a  prelate  is  no 
prelate,  while  he  is  in  mortal  sin  :  Thirdly,  That  a  bbhop 
is  no  bishop,  while  he  is  in  mortal  sin.  Both  these  divines 
taught  subjection  and  obedience  to  princes  :  But  Wickliffe 
asserted,  that  *  If  temporal  lords  do  wrongs  and  extor- 

<  tions  to  the  people,  they  beti  traytors  to  God  and  bit 

<  people,  and  tyrants  of  antichrist ;  And  Huss  corrobo* 
rated  this  opinion,  by  shewing  that  it  was  held  by  St 
Austin. 

Though  John  Huss,  and  Jerom  of  Prague,  so  far  a^ecd 
with  WicklilFe,  tliat  they  opposed  the  tyranny  and  corrup- 
tions of  the  pope  and  his  clergy :  Yet  they  were  not  of 
the  same  opinion  with  relation  to  the  eucharist,  for  neither 
of  them  ever  opposed  the  real  presence^  and  transubstan* 
liation,  as  WickliiTe  had  done. 

llie  great  and  noble  Sir  John  Oldcastle,  Lord  Cobham, 
had  spoken  boldly  in  several  parliaments  against  the  cor-« 
ruptions  of  the  Christian  faith  and  worship,  and  had  fre- 
quently represented  to  the  kings  Richard  II.  Henry  IV. 
and  Henry  V.  the  insufferable  abuses  committed  by  the 
dcrgy.  This  nobleman,  at  the  desire  of  doctor  iiuss^ 
caused  all  the  works  of  Wickliffe  to  be  wrote  4Mity  and  dit- 
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fMed  lit  Bohtaua,  France^  Spaing  Portugal,  and  other  parts 
ef  Europe.  But  that  good  man,  who  had  wrote  seventl 
discourses  concerning  a  reformation  of  discipline  and 
manners  in  the  church,  was  abandoned  by  Henry  V.  and 
fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  fury  of  the  priests.  He  was  conk 
demned,.  in  HIS,  by  the  archbishop  of  Camerbury  as  a 
heretic,,  and  sent  to  the  tower  by  the  king,  who  had  an 
affection  for  him.  He  escaped  from  his  confinement,  and 
aroided  the  execution  of  his  sentence  till  1418,  when  he 
was  taken,  and  burnt  hanging*  His  behaviour,  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  was  great  and  intrepid.  He  exhorted 
the  people  t)0  follow  the  instructions,  which  God  had  giTen 
them  in  the  Scriptures  ;  and  admonished  them  to  disclaim 
those  false  teachers,  whose  lives  and  conversations  were  so^ 
contrary  to  Christ,  and  repugnant  to  his  religion.  £ng» 
land  was  filled  inth  scenes  of  persecution,  which  extended 
to  Germany  and  Bohemia,  where  doctor  Huss>.  and  Jerom 
of  Prague,  were  marked  out  to  share  the  fate  of  Sir  John 
Oldcastle. 

The  council  of  Constance  was  assembled  on  the  sixteenthr 
<ii  NoTember  1414,  to  determine  die  dispute  between  thret 
persons  who  contended  for  the  papacy*  There  were,  as 
attendants  and  members  of  this  council  (says  Mr  Fox,) 
<.  archUshops  and  bishops,  S46 ;  abbots  and  doctors,  564^ 

<  princes,  dukes,  earls,   knights,   and  squires,    1 6,000  ^ 

<  common  women,  450 ;  barbers,  600 ;  musicians,  cooks^ 

<  and  jesters,  320.'  Bartholomew  Cossa  took  the  name  of 
John  XXIII :  Aiigeli  de  Coraxtr  called  himself  Gregory  XII. 
And  Pedro  de  Luna  was  stiled  Benedict  XIII.  But  it  was 
John,  who  summoned  doctor  Huss  ta  appear  at  Constance. 
The  emperor  Sigismund,  brother  and  successor  to  Wen- 
ceslaus,  encouraged  Huss  to  obey  the  summons,  that  he 
might  clear  the  Bohemian  nation  from  the  imputation  of 
heresy :  And,  as  an  inducement  to  his  compliance,  he  sent 
him  a  passport,  with  assurance  of  safe  conduct,  whereby 
he  gave  him  permission  to  come  freely  to  the  council,  and 
return  from  it  again. 

Doctor  Huss  caused  some  placards  to  be  fixed  upon  the 
gates  of  the  churches  in  Prague,  wherein  he  declared^ 
that  he  went  to  the  council  to  ,answer  all  the  accusations 
ihaLt  were  made  against  him ;  and  that  he  was  ready  to 
appear  before  the  archbishop,  to  hear  his  adversaries,  and 
justify  his  innocence.  He  demanded  of  the  bishop  of 
Nazareth^  the  inquisitor,  whether  he  had  any  thing  to  pro- 
pose against  him ;  from  whom  he  received  a  favourable 
testimony  :  But  when  he  presented  himself  at  the  court  of 

the 
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the  archbishop^  who  had  called  an  assembly  againtt  him^ 
he  was  denied  admission.  When  he  departed  from  Prague 
to  repair  to  Constance,  he  was  accompanied  by  WenceSyknrd 
of  Dunbar,  and  John,  lord  of  Chlum.  Huss  made  public 
declarations,  in  all  the  cities  through  which  he  passed^ 
that  he  was  going  to  vindicate  himself  at  Constance,  and 
invited  all  his  adversaiies  to  be  present.  He  arrived  at 
Constance  on  the  third  of  November ;  and  soon  after  Ste- 
phen Paletz  came  there  as  his  adversary,  who  was  joined 
by  Michael  of  Causis.  They  decbred  themselves  his  a&> 
cusers,  and  drew  up  a  memorial  against  him,  wluch  they 
presented  to  the  pope,  and  prelates  of  the  council. 

Doctor  Huss,  twenty-six  days  after  his  arrival,  was  or- 
dered to  appear  before  the  pope  and  cardinals.     It  has 
been  observed,  that  his  appearing  there  was  by  the  em<>- 
peror*s  own  request :  But,  notwithstanding  the  safe  con- 
duct, iie  was  no  sooner  come  within  the  pope's  jurisdic- 
tion, than  he  was  arrested,  and  committed  prisoner  to  a 
chamber  in  the  palace.     This  violation  of  common  law 
and  justice  was  taken  notice  of  by  a  gentleman,  who  urged 
the  imperial  safe  conduct :  But  the  pope  observed,  that  he 
never  granted  any  safe  conduct,  nor  was  he  bound  hj 
that  of  the  emperor.     This  infamous  synod  acted  up  to 
the   spirit   of   their   own    favourite   maxim.   That    mo 
FAITH  IS  TO  BE  KEPT  WITH  HERETICS.      The  emperoF 
arrived  at  Constance  on  the  twenty-third  of  December^  and 
pope  John  fled  from  thence ;  as  the  council  had  resolved, 
that  he  and  his  two  rivals,  Gregory  and  Benedict,  should 
divest  themselves  of  all  authority,  that  their  competidon 
might  be  fairly  decided,  schism  extirpated,  and  an  uni» 
versal  Reformation  of  faith  and  manners  enacted,  with 
respect  both  to  the  head  and  members  of  the  church. 
The  fourth  session  was  held  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  Marcli 
1415,  in  which  the  powers  of  the  council,  independent 
of  the  pope,  were  re-acknowledged  and  ratified.     The 
eighth  session  was  held  May  the  fifth,  when  the  doctrines 
of  Wicklitfe  were  condemned  as  heretical  in  forty-five  arti*- 
cles :  And  in  the  twelfth  session,  held  the  twenty-ninth 
of  May,  pope  John  XXIII.  was  deposed. 

The  fathers  of  the  council  were  ranged  mider  five  na- 
tions i  Italy,  France,  Germany,  England,  and  Spain.  All 
matters,  proposed  in  the  council,  were  to  be  determined  by 
the  plurality  of  voices  in  each  nation  :  But  the  cardinals, 
and  their  college,  had  their  votes  :  And  it  was  agreed, 
that  after  the  business  had  passed  through  the  different 
committees,  the  full  state  of  the  whole  should  be  made  to 

the 
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xht  counci},  and  that  their  decree  siToUld.he  formed  npbts 
the  plurality  of  the  votes  of  the  nation^.  Robert  Halam^ 
bishop  of  Salisbury^  thie  bishop  of  Litchfield^  and  the  abbots 
of  St  Mary's,  in  York,  were  members  of  this  council  for 
the  English  nation. 
■  The  spirit  with  which  the  council  of  Constance  acted> 
against  the  pope$  \  their  declaring  themselves  as  a  council^- 
and  all  councils  to  be  above  popes  -,  the  rigour  with  which 
they  executed  their  decrees,  and  the  awfuj  form  of  their 
proceedings,  ^e  commendable.  But  to  what  did  tt  alli 
tend  ?  To  no  generous  principle  of  love  to  God,  or  bene** 
volence  to-  man.  It  only  translated  the  seat  of<  wickedf 
power*  The  people  were  as  much  slaves- to  ignorance  y 
they  were  as  much  tied  down  to  superstition ;.  and  they? 
had  as  little  the  exercise  of  any  one  rational  sentiment^  as* 
ever.  This  council  acted  the  part  of  inquisitors  :  They 
ordered  the  remains  of  doctor  WickliiFe  to  be  dug  up  and 
burnt,  «  with  this  charitable  caution,  if  diey  might  be 
<  discerned  from  the  bodies  of  other  faithful  people. . .  Hist 

*  ashes  (says  Fuller)  were  cast  into  tlxe  Swift  *,  that  brock 
«  conveyed  them  into  the  Avon; .  Avpn  into  the  Severn v* 

*  Severn  into^the  narrow  seas;,  they  into  the  main  ocean.- 

*  Thus  the  ashes  of  Wickliffe  are  the  emblems  of  his  doc* 

*  trine,  which  is  now  dispersed  all  ov-er  the  world.'      , 

Doctor  Huss  was  allowed  to  be  a.  man  of  consequence, 
and  reputation,  in  Bohemia :  He  wa$  a  great  and  good 
man,  and  a  noble  martyr  to  Christianity.  His  ack 
cusers  presented  a  petition  to  the  -.  pope,  containing. 
the  heads  of  the  accusation  which  tliey  had  to  propose 
against  him,,  and  requested  that  commissioners  might  .be 
named  to  draw  up  his  process.  The  patriarch  of  Constan- 
tinople, and  two  bishops,  were  the  persons  commissioned/ 
-vha heard  many  witnesses  against  doctor  Hu^s,  and  or-> 
dered  his  books  to  be  examined. :  While  this  process  was' 
drawing  up,  pope  John  escaped  from  the  emperor:  Sigis- 
mund,  who  delivered  Huss  into  the  hands  of  the  bishop  o? 
Constance,  by  whose  order  he  was  confined  ia.  a  castle  be-J 
yond  the  Rhine^  near  to  Constance. 

The  council  appointed  the  cardinals  of  Camln^y,.  and 
St  Mark^  the  bishop  of  Dol,  and  the  abbot  of  the  Cistern 
cians,.to  finish  the  process  against  doctor  Huss,  and  renew 
the  condemnations  against  the  doctrine  of  Wickliffe.  Soon 
a£ter|  they  joined  to  these  commissioners  a  bishop  for  each 
nation,  and  granted  a  commission  to  cite  Jerom  of  Prague,, 
the  companion  and  friend  of  doctor  Huss,  who,  was  one  of 
^e  principal  preachera  of  this  new' doctrine.     Tie  oobi^ 

iity 
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lity  of  Bohemia  and  Poland  presented  a  petition  to 
emperor  and  council)  wherein  they  desired  that  doc 
Huss  might  be  set  at  libertji  as  he  had  been  /seized  \ 
imprisoned  contrary  to  the  safe  conduct  of  his  impe 
majesty.  The  Bohemians  presented  a  writing  to  the  co 
cil,  wherein  they  maintained,  that  the  propositions,  wl 
the  enemies  of  Huss  had  drawn  out  of  his  booksj  m 
mutilated,  and  falsified,  on  purpose  to  put  him  to  dea 
They  prayed  the  council  to  set  him  at  liberty,  thai 
might  be  heard  for  himself,  and  offered  to  give  bond 
his  appearance.  The  patriarch  of  Antioch  answered, 
the  name  of  the  council,  that  they  could  not  set  Hat 
liberty  *,  but  would  send  for  him,  and  eive  him  a  favc 
able  hearing.  The  lords  of  Bohemia  then  addressed 
emperor,  who  had  sent  him  there  to  defend  that  kingd 
from  a  charge  of  heresy,  and  was  noW  one  of  his  pe 
cutors. 

The  fourteenth  session  was  held  on  the  fifth  of  June,  w 
it  was  resolved,  that,  before  they  sent  for  doctor  Hus9j 
articles  drawn  out  of  his  books  should  be  examined, 
condemned,  even  without  hearing  his  vindication.  1 
was  so  strongly  opposed  by  the  nobles  of  Bohemia,  i 
the  emperor  told  the  council,  they  must  hear  Huss,  be! 
they  condemned  him ;  upon  which  they  sent  for  l 
ordered  him  to  acknowledge  his  books,  and  read  the  i 
articles  of  his  accusation.  These  were  about  thirt^ 
drawn  from  the  writings  of  Wickliffe,  and  some  of  tl 
he  freely  admitted ;  such  as,  <  that  there  was  one,  o 
universal  church,  which  is  a  collection  of  all  the  el 
That  the  apostle  Paul  was  never  a  member  of  the  d< 
which  he  proved  from  the  testimony  of  St  Auguj 
That  a  predestinate  person  always  continues  a  men 
of  the  church }  because  although  he  may  sometimes 
from  that  grace  which  is  adventitious  to  him,  yet  m 
from  the  grace  of  predestination.  That  no  membe 
the  true  church  apostatizes  from  it,  because  the  g\ 
of  God,  which  establishes  him,  never  fails.  Thai 
Peter  never  was,  nor  is,  the  head  of  the  catholic  chu 
because  this  is  the  peculiar  prerogative  of  Christ.  1 
the  condemnation  of  the  forty-five  articles  of  Wick 


*The  reader,  who  it  deHrous  more  particularly  to  examine  thi 
and  proceedings  againfl  thit  good  man,  tojrether  with  fome  of  hit  )c 
to  friends,  may  find  them  at  urge  in  the  fird  volume  of  Foz*8  Act 
Monuments.  Aod  for  a  mora  minute  account,  he  may  perufe  an  exc( 
hiftory  of  Hufi,  Jerom,  Zifca,  \^c,  written  in  a  rcry  mafterly  mano 
the  Hcf .  Mr  Gilpia. 
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^  was  irrational  and  unjust.  That  there  was  no  colour  of 
«  reason,  that  there  should  be  a  spiritual  head  always  visibly 
•  conversant  in  the  church,  and  governing  it.' 

Mr  Toplady^  in  his  very  able  performance,  entitled, 
Hitioric  Proof  of  the  Doctrinal  Calvinism  of  the  church  of 
England^  states  the  following  articles,  for  which,  among 
others,  this  ei(cellent  man  was  put  to  death.  «  There  is 
•«  Sut  one  holyy  universaly  or  catholic  churchy  which  is  the 
««  universal  company  of  all  the  predestinate.  I  do  con- 
*^  fess,"  said  Huss^  **  that  this  proposition  is  mine  ;  and 
<«  t*^]  is  confirmed  by  St  Au^ustin  upon  St  JohnJ* 

w  St  Paul  was  never  any  member  of  the  devil y  albeit  that 
•«  he  committed  and  did  certain  acts  like  unto  the  acts  of  the 
««  malignant  churcK*  [i.  e.  St  Paul  prior  to  his  conversion, 
acted  like  a  reprobate^  though  he  was,  secretly,  and  in  rea- 
lity, one  of  God's  elect,"]  <»  ^nd  likewise  5/ Peter,  who  fell 
<*  into  an  horrible  sin  of  perjury  ^  and  denial  of  his  Master  ;  it 
**  mfas  by  the  permission  of  God  ^  that  he  might  the  more  firm* 
**  ly  and  steadfastly  rise  again  and  be  confirmed,**  To  thi^ 
charge,  Huss  replied,  **  I  answer,  according  to  St  Austin^ 
"  that  it  is  expedient  that  the  elect  and  predestinate  should 
»<  sin  and  offend  *." 

♦*  ^1^  part  or  member  of  the  church  doth  depart^  or  fall 

'*  awayy  at  any  timCy  from   the  body  :   Forsomuch  as  the  cha^ , 

«  rity  of  PREDESTINATION,   which  is  the  bond  and  chain  of 

"  the  same^  doth  never  fall**     Huss  answers  ;  «*  This  pro- 

"  position  is  thus  placed  in  my  book  :  As  the  reprobate  of 

"  the  church  precede  out  of  the  samcy  and  yet  are  not  as  parts 

"  or  members  of  the  same :  forsomuch  as  no  part  or  member  of 

"  the  same  doth  VIH  ALLY  fall  away  :  Because  that  the  charity 

%if  PREDESTINATION,   which  is  the  bond  and  chain  of  the 

"  Samey  doth  never  fall  away.     This  is  proved  by  1  Cor: 

"  xiii.  and  Rom,  viii.  All  things  turn  to  goody  to  them  that 

"  love  God  ;   Also,    /  am  certain   that  neither  death  nor  life 

**  can  separate  us  from   the  charity  and  love  of  Gody  as  it  is 

"  more  at  large  in  the  book." 

Another  article  objectedr  against  him,  was,  his  being 
of  opinion  that  ^^  The  PREDEbTiNATE,  although  he  be  not 
"  w  the  state  of  grace  according  to  the  present  justice^  yet  is 
"  ALWAYS  a  member  (f  the  universal  church,**  He  an- 
swers :  «  Thus  k  is  in  the  book  about  the  beginning  of 

* 

*  Let  not  the  reader  imagine  (fays  Mr  Toplady)  that  I  approve  of  the 
unguarded  manner,  iu  which  l\\x  Huss  here  cxpitfles  himfelf.  I  only  give 
^i»  anfwer,  faithfully,  as  I  find  it.  His  meaning  I  doubt  not,  was  this  : 
I1iat,  by  the  inc<»mprehenlihle  alchymy  of  God's  infinite  wisdom,  even 
tJOTil  evil  itself  (hall  be  finally  over-ruled  to  gooi." 

*  D  "  the 
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« the  fifth  chapter,  where  it  is  declared,  dmt  7&rr  be 

*<  dixtrs  manners  or  sorti  of  being  in  the  church  :  Fw  Hwre 
<(  are  some  in  the  church,  according  to  the  mis-shapen 
•<  faith*,  and  other  some  according  to  predestimatioh : 
<<  As  Christians  predestinate,  now  in  sin,  shall  retvrk 
**  AGAIN  unto  grace**  The  good  man  added  :  «*  PredeS" 
«  tination  doth  make  a  man  a  member  of  the  universal 
w  church  \  the  which  [L  e.  Predestination"^  is  z  preparation 
<«  of  GRACE  for  the  present^  and  of  GLORT  to  come  :  And 
<«  not  any  degree  of"  [outward]  "  dignity,  neither  elec- 
*«  tion  of  man"  [or,  one  man's  designation  of  another  to 
some  office  or  station],  <<  neither  any  sensible  sign,"  [i.  e. 
Predestination  does  not  barely  extend  to  the  outward  s^s^ 
,  or  means  of  grace :  But  includes  something  more  and 
higher :]  For  the  traitor  Judas  Iscariot,  notwithstand* 
<*  ing  Christ's  election"  [or  appointment  of  him  to  the 
aposdeship  ;]  "  and  the  temporal  graces  which  were  given 
<<  him  for  his  office  of  apostleship,  and  that  he  was  reputed 
**  and  counted  of  men  a  true  apostle  of  Jesus  Christ  $  yet 
*«  was  he  no  true  disciple,  but  a  JVoIf  covered  in  a  sheep's 
<<  skin,  as  St  Augustin  saith." 

«  A  REPROBATE  man  is  never  a  member  of  the  hofy  churchm 
«  — I  answer.  It  is  in  my  book,  with  sufficient  long  pro- 
<«  bation  out  of  the  xxvith  Pialm^  and  out  of  the  vtk 
«<  chapter  to  the  Ephesians :  And  also  by  St  Bernards 
<«  saying.  The  church  of  Jesus  Christ  is  more  plainly  and 
««  evidently  His  body,  than  the  body  'which  he  delivered  for 
<<  us  to  death,  I  have  also  written,  in  the  fifth  chapter  of 
<*  my  book,  that  the  holy  church^*  [i.  e.  the  outward^  visibk 
church  of  professing  Christians,  here  on  eardi]  "  is  the- 
<<  barn  of  the  Lord^  in  ivhich  are  both  good  and  evily  pr^ 
*«  destinate  and  reprobate  :  The  good  being  as-  the  good  corn^ 
**  or  grain  ;  and  the  evily  as  the  chaff.  And  thereunto  is' 
*«  added  the  exposition  of  St  Austin,'* 

**  Judas  was  never  a  true  disciple  of  Jesus  Christ.*— I 
<<  answer,  and  I  do  confess  the  same. — They  came  out  from- 
««  amongst  uSy  but  they  were  none  of  us. — He  hnetu^fnm  ike 
<<  beginnings  who  they  were  that  believed  na^  and  should  betray 
«  him.  And  therefore^  I  say  unto  you^  that  none  COMETH 
«  unto  me,  except  it  be  GIVEN  him  of  my  Father.** 

Such  were  some  of  the  allegations  brought  against  this 
holy  man  by  the  council  of  Constance ;  and  such  were  his 
answers,  when  he  stood  on  his  public  trial,  as  a  lilly 
among  thorns,  or  a  sheep  in  the  midst  of  wolves.  How 
easy  is  it  for  a  man  to  write  in  defence  of  those  inestimable 
truths,  which  (through  the  goodness  of  divine  providence) 

have 
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hare  now^  iii  our  happy  laiid,  the  satiation  of  national  esta- 
blifihment !  But  with  what  invincible  strength  of  gracfe 
was  this  adamantine  saint  endued,  who  bore  his  explicit, 
unshaken  testimony  to  the  faith,  in  the  presence  and  hear- 
ing of  its  worst  foes,  armed  with  all  the  terrific  powers  of 
this  world  ! 

These  are  doctrines  which,  even  in  the  purest  ages  of 
the  church,  have  received  countenance,  and  Huss  boldly 
acknowledged  them.  But  one  circumstance  bore  more 
hard  against  him,  which  was,  wishing  his  soul  to  be  with  th6 
happy  spirit  of  Wickliffe.  Doctor  Huss  had  too  generous, 
too  open  a  nature,  to  deny  what  he  thought ;  nor  did  h^ 
imagine  that  life  was  worthy  prevarication.  He  freely 
confessed,  he  was  so  charmed  with  JVickliffe^s  books,  that 
he  wished  his  spirit  might  enjoy  the  same  fate  with  hi^ 
hereafter.  A  great  many  other  false  and  frivolous  objec- 
tions were  raised  against  him,  which  he  refuted  with  t 
numly  eloquence,  and  recommending  himself,  and  his 
cause  to  God,  he  was  carried  off. 

He  was  no  sooner  gone,  than  the  emperor,  whose  sub- 
ject he  was,  and  who  shewed  a  peculiar  zeal  in  his  fate^ 
rose^  and  told  the  assembly,  «  That,  in  his  opinion,  every 

*  tenet  he  had  then  held,  deserved  death.  That  if  he  did 
«  not  abjure,  he  ought  to  be  burnt :  And  that  all  his  fol- 

*  lowers,  especially  Jerom  of  Prague^  should  be  exern- 
«  plarily  punished.'  But  we  are  told,  that  the  emperot 
and  the  cardinal  of  Chambrey  exhorted  doctor  Huss  td 
submit  to  the  decision  of  the  council.  The  next  day,  hef 
was  brought  again  before  the  assembly,  where  eighty-nine 
articles  were  read  to  him,  which  were  said  to  be  drawn 
out  of  his  books,  and  he  was  advised  to  abjure  them  all  i 
But  he  replied,  that  there  were  many  of  those  propo- 
siticms  which  he  had  never  maintained,  and  he  was  ready 
to  explain  his  opinion  regarding  the  others.  After  many 
disputes,  he  was  sent  back  to  prison ;  and  a  resolution  was 
then  taken  to  bum  him  as  a  heretic,  if  he  would  not  re-^ 


The  emperor,  on  the  tenth  of  June^  sent  four  bishops; 
and  two  lords,  to  the  prison,  to  prevail  on  Huss  to  make  a' 
recantation.  But  that  pious  divine,  with  truly  Christian 
simplicity,  called  thtf  great  God  to  witness,  with  tears  in' 
his  eyes,  that  h^  was  not  conscious  of  having  preached,  or 
written  any  thing  against  the  truth  of  God,  or  the  faith 
of  his  orthodox  church.  Thie  deputies  then  represented 
the  great  wisdom  and  authority  of  the  council.  "  Let 
•<  them,  said  Huss^  send  the  meanest  person  that  can  con- 

^  "  vinee 
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CI  vinice  me^  by  arguments,  from  the  word  of  God|  and  I 
«  will  submit  my  judgment  to  him."  This  Christian  and 
pious  answer  had  no  effect  \  because  he  would  i^ot  take 
the  authority  and  learning  of  the  council  upon  trust»  with- 
out the  least  shadow  of  an  argimient  offered  j  and  the  de- 
puties parted  in  high  admiration  of  his  obstinacy  i 

While  this  gOod  confessor  was  in  bonds,  he  wrote  let- 
ters to  incite  his  countrymen  to  persevere  in  the  doctrines 
he  had  taught  \  and  expressed  Us  own  firm  resolution  of 
never  departing  from  them  while  he  had  life. 

Doctor  HusSf  on  the  seventh  of  Jui^,  was  conducted  to 
the  place  where  the  fifteenth  session  of  the  council  was 
held.  He  was  required  to  abjure,  which  he  refused  :  And 
the  bishop  of  Londif  in  a  bloody,  persecuting  sermon, 
about  the  destruction  of  heretics,  pronounced  the  prc^ogue 
of  his  fate,  by  exhorting  the  emperor,  who  seemed  ready 
enough  of  himself,  to  exterminate  the  growing  heresy, 
t/iat  (as  he  was  pleased  to  pervert  the  scripture),  the  My 
of  sin  might  be  destroyed.     He  told  Sigismund^  *  that  he 

*  ought  to  destroy  all  errors  and  heresies,  and  especially 

*  the  obstinate  heretic   Huss  before  him,   since   by  his 

*  wickedness  and  mischief,  many  places  of  the  world  were 

*  infected  with  most  pestilent  and  heretical  poison,  and, 

*  by  his  means  and  occasion,  almost  utterly  subverted  and 

<  destroyed.     And  that  then  the  emperor's  praises  would 

*  be  celebrated  for  evermore,  for  having  overthrown  such, 

<  and  so  great  enemies  of  the  faith.'  A  most  honourable 
testimony  for  Dr  Huss  from  the  traducing  mouth  of  sb 
virulent  adversary  !  In  fine,  the  proctor  of  the  council 
demanded  that  the  process  against  Huss  should  be  finished  ^ 
the  condemned  articles  of  Wichitffe  were  read,  and  the 
thirty  articles  alledged  against  HusSy  who  explained  some, 
and  defended  others.  Many  other  articles  of  accusation 
were  also  read,  which  were  proved  by  witnesses  against  him. 
His  fate  was  determined,  lus  vindication  disregarded,  and 
judgment  was  pronounced.  His  books  were  thereby  con- 
demned, and  he  was  declared  a  manifest  heretic,  convicted 
of  having  taught  many  heresies  and  pernicious  errors  ;  oT 
having  despised  the  keys  of  the  church,  and  ecclesiastical 
censures ;  of  having  seduced  and  given  scandal  to  the 
faithful  by  his  obstinacy  ;  and  of  li^vine  rashly  appealed 
to  the  tribunal  of  Christ :  The  council,  therefore,  censur«» 
ed  him  for  being  obstinate  and  incorrigible  ;  and  ordaine^ 

*  That  he  should  be  degraded  from  the  priesthood,  his 

*  books  publicly  burnt,  and  himself  delivered  te  the  secular 

*  power.' 

Doctor 
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Doctor  Huss  heard  this  sentence  without  the  least  emo« 
tion.  He  kneeled  down,  with  his  eyes  lifted  towards 
heaven,  and  said,  with  all  the  spirit  of  primitive  martyr-c 
dom,  "  May  thy  infinite  mercy,  O  my  God,  pardon  this 
«<  injustice  of  my  enemies.  Thou  knowest  the  injustice 
««  of  their  accusations  :  How  deformed  with  crimes  I  have 
**  been  represented ;  how  I  have  been  oppressed  by  worth- 
<'  less  witnesses,  and  an  unjust  condemnation :  Yet,  O 
<«  my  God,  let  that  mercy  of  thine,  which  no  tongue  can 
«'  e^tpress,  prevail  with  thee  not  to  avenge  my  wrongs.'* 
These  excellent  sentences  were  so  many  expressions  of 
treason  against  the  trade  of  priestcraft,  and  considered  as 
such  by  the  narrow<^minded  assistants.  The  bishops  ap- 
pointed by  the  council  stript  him  of  his  priestly  garments, 
degraded  him  from  his  priestly  function  and  university 
degrees,  and  put  a  mitre  of  paper  on  his  head  on  which 
devils  were  painted,  with  this  inscription,  in  great  letters, 
<  A  RING-LEADER  OF  HERETICS.'  Our  heroic  martyr 
received  this  mock-mitre,  smiling,  and  said,  «  It  was  less 
«  painful  than  a  crown  of  thorns."  A  serenity j  a  joy, 
a  composure,  appeared  in  his  looks,  which  indicated  that, 
bis  soul  had  cut  off  many  stages  of  tedious  journey  in  her 
way  to  the  point  of  eternal  joy  and  everlasting  peace. 

The  bishops  delivered  Huss  to  the  emperor,  who  put 
iiim  into  the  hands  of  the   duke  of  Bavaria.     His  books 
were  burnt  at  the  gate  of  the  church,  and  he  was  led  to 
the  suburbs  to  be  burnt  alive.     Prior  to  his  execution, 
Mr  Huss  made  his  solemn  appeal  to  God,  from  the  judg- 
ment of  the  pope  and  council.     In  this  appeal  (the  whole 
of  which  would  well  repay  the  reader's  perusal,  he  again 
repeats  his  assured  faith  in  the  doctrine  of  election  ,•  where 
he  celebrates  the  willingness  with  which   Christ  vouch- 
safed, <«  By  the  most  bitter  and  ignominious  deathy  to  REDEEM 
^  the    CHILDREN    OF    GOD,     C  H  O  S  E  N  *  BEFORE    THE 
"  FOUNDATION   OF   THC  WORLD,  from    everlasting  dam- 
"  nationJ*     When  he  came  to  the  place  of  execution,  he 
f^U  on  his  knees,  sang  portions  of  psalms,  looked  sted- 
lastly  towards  heaven,  and  repeated  these  words  :  «  Into 
"  thy  hands,  O  Lord,  do  I  commit  my  spirit ;  thou  hast 
"  redeemed  me,  O  most  good  and  faithful  God.     Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  assist  and  help  me,  that  with  a  firm  and 
patient  mind,  by  thy  most  powerful  grace,  I  may  un- 
"  dergo  this  most  cruel  and  ignominious  death,  to  which 
"lam  condemned  for  ^preaching  the  truth  of  thy  most 
"  holy  gospel."     When  the  chain  was  put  about  him  at 
^c  stake,  he  said,  with  a  smiling  countenance,  "  My 

3  "  Lord 
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*(  Lord  Jesus  Christ  .was  bound  with  a  harder  chain  than 

•  t 

«*  this  for  my  sake ;  and  why  should  I  be  ashamed  of  this 
**  old  rusty  one  ?'*  When  the  faggots  were  piled  up  to 
liis  very  neck,  the  duke  of  Bavaria  was  officious  enough 
to  desire  him  to  abjure.  «  No,  says  Huss^  I  never  preached 
*<  any  doctrine  of  an  evil  tendency  5  and  what  I  taught 
<*  with  my  lips,  I  now  seal  with  my  blood."  He  said  to 
the  executioner,  "  Are  you  going  to  bum  a  goose  ?  In 
'*  one  century,  you  will  have  a  swan  you  can  neither 
<*  roast  nor  boil."  If  he  was  prophetic,  he  must  have 
meant  Luther,  who  had  a  swan  for  his  arms.  The  flames 
were  then  applied  to  the  faggots,  when  the  martyr  sang 
a  hymn  with  so  loud  and  cheerful  a  voice,  that  he  wa^ 
heard  through  all  the  cracklings  of  the  combustibles, 'ancl 
the  noise  of  the  multitude.  At  last  his  voice  was  cut 
short,  after  he  had  uttered,  "  Jesus  Christ,  thou  Son  of 
«  the  living  GOD,  have  mercy  upon  me ;"  and  he  was 
consumed  in  a  most  miserable  manner.  The  duke  of 
'Bavaria  ordered  the  executioner  to  throw  all  the  martyr*s 
clothes  into  the  flames :  After  which  his  ashes  were  care- 
fully collected,  and  cast  into  the  Rhine, 
'  While  doctor  //«//  was  in  prison,  he  wrote  some  trea-» 
tises  about  the  commands  of  God,  of  the  Lord's  prayer, 
of  mortal  sin,  of  marriage,  of  the  knowledge  and  love  of 
God,  of  the  three  enemies  of  man,  and  the  seven  mortal 
sins,  of  repentance,  and  of  the  sacrament  of  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ.  He  also  drew  up  a  little  piece  about  the 
Communion  in  both  kinds.  He  wrote  an  answer  to  tKe 
J)ropositions  drawn  but  of  his  books,  which  had  been 
communicated  to  him  :  And  he  prepared  three  discourses; 
One  about  the  sufficiency  of  the  law  of  Jesus  Christ ;  ano- 
ther to  explain  his  faith  aboiit  the  last  articles  of  the  creed; 
and  the  third  about  peace.  All  these  treatises  were  printed 
in  one  volume  at  Nuremburg  in  1558 :  As  also  a  second 
volume,  containing  a  harmony  of  the  four  evangelists,  with 
moral  notes ;  many  sermons  \  a  commentary  upon  the  first 
seven  chapters  of  the  first  epistle  to  the  Corinthians  ;  com- 
mentaries upon  the  seven  canonical  epistles,  the  cixth 
psalm,  and  those  following  to  the  cxixth  :  and  several 
other  pieces,  which,  if  they  were  not  altogether  correct, 
must  be  imputed  to  the  reigning  darkness  of  the  times, 
and  to  his  incessant  conflicts  with  the  sons  of  Rome, 

This  great  martyr,  as  well  as  his  friend  Jerom,  may  be 
considered,  in  some  measure,  as  dying  for  the  principles 
of  Wickliffe^  or  rather  the  principles  of  the  gospel,  trans- 
tnitted  to  them  from  England,  To  preserve  the  memory  of 
'  this 
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tibis  exceUent  man'^the  seventh  of  July  was,  for  many  years, 
held  sacred  among  the  Bohemians,  In  some  places  large 
fires  were  lighted  in  the  evening  of  that  day  upon  the  moun- 
tains, to  preserve  the  memory  of  his  sufferings ;  round 
which  the  country-people  would  assemble,  and  sing  hymns. 
As  a  specimen  of  the  composed  spirit  of  this  excellent 
martyr,  in  the  midst  of  this  virulent  persecution,  we  will 
subjoin  one  of  his  letters,  which  he  wrote  from  the  prison, 
to  his  friends  in  Bohemia. 

**  My  dear  friends,  let  me  take  this  last  opportunity  of 

««  exhorting  you  to  trust  in  nothing  here ;  but  to  give 

«<  yourselves  up  entirely  to  the  service  of  GOD.     Well 

«*  am  I  audiorized  to  warn  you  not  to  trust  in  princes, 

«'  nor  in  any  child  of  man,  for  there  is  no  help  in  them. 

«  GOD  only  remaineth  stedfast.     What  he  promiseth, 

«  he  will  undoubtedly  perform.     As  to  myself,  on  his 

"  gracious  promise  I  rest.     Having  endeavoured  to  be  his 

«  faithful  servant,    I    fear  not   being   deserted  by  him. 

<«  Where  1  am,  says  the  gracious  Promiser,  there  shall  my 

««  servants  be, — May  the  GOD  of  heaven  preserve  you  ! 

«  — ^This  is  probably  the  last  letter  I  shall  be  enabled  to 

**  write.     I  have  reason  to  believe,  I  shall  be  called  upon 

"  to-morrow  to  answer  with  my  life. —  Sigismimd  hath,  in 

"  all  things,  acted  deceitfully.  I  pray,  GOD  forgive  him .! 

"  You  have  heard  in  what  severe  language  he  hath  spoken 

«  of  me." 

There  are  several  other  letters  in  Fox's  acts  and  monu- 
ments, in  old  English ;  to  which  we  must  refer  bur  readers. 
They  all  breathe  the  same  spirit  of  piety,  firmness,  and  in- 
ward consolation. 
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THE  LAY-REFORMER. 


GREAT  were  the  commotions,  which  prevailed  in 
the  world,  about  the\time  of  the  promulgation  of 
^^^  gospel  in  Germany,  TKp  truth  had  every  kind  of 
Pfcjudice  to  encounter ;  nor  did  the  kingdom  of  darkness 
y^^U  to  its  power  without  violent  struggles  and  disorder. 
And  all  Protestants,  who  are  Protestant's  indeed,  and  who 

4  know 
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know  the  grace  of  GOD  and  his  gospel,  haye  reason  to 
bless  that  wonderful  providence,  by  which  many  of  the 
European  nations  were  delivered  from  the  grossest  darkness 
and  ignorance,  and  by  which  indeed  even  popish  nations 
have  been  led  to  the  revival  of  knowledge,  and  to  disdain 
in  part  the  blind  submission,  they  once  universally  shewed 
to  the  corrupted  see  of  Rome, 

Jerom  of  Prague  was  the  companion  and  co-martyr  of 
doctor  Huss^  to  whom  he  was  inferior  in  experience,  age, 
and  authority  j  but  he  was  esteemed  his  superior  in  all 
polite  and  liberal  endowments.  He  was  bom  at  Prague^ 
and  educated  in  that  university,  where  he  was  admitted 
master  of  arts ;  and  promoted  the  doctrine  of  Wickliffe  in 
conjunction  with  liu^s.  He  travelled  into  most  of  the 
istates  of  Europe^  and  was  every  where  esteemed  for  his 
happy  elocution,  which  gave  him  great  advantages  in  the 
schools,  where  he  promoted  what  Huss  had  advanced* 
The  universities  of  Par'ts^  Cologne^  and  Heideltergj  con- 
ferred the  degree  of  master  of  arts  upon  him.  He  is  said 
also  CO  have  had  the  degree  of  master  of  arts  conferred 
upon  i'im  at  Oxford ;  but  it  is  certain,  that  he  commenced 
doctor  in  divinity,  in  the  year  J  396.  He  began  to  publish 
the  same  doctrine  with  doctor  Huss  in  1408,  and  it  is 
averred,  that  he  had  a  greater  share  of  learning  and  sub- 
tilty  than  his  excellent  friend.  However  that  may  be, 
the  council  of  Constance  kept  a  very  watchful  eye  upon 
him,  and  esteemed  him  to  be  a  very  dangerous  person  to 
the  interests  of  Rome,  While  he  was  in  England^  and 
most  probably  when  at  Oxford^  he  copied  out  the  books 
of  Wickl'ffi'y  and  returned  with  them  to  Prague,  By  that 
great  man's  evangelical  writings,  it  pleased  GOD  to 
work  upon  him,  and  upon  his  friend  doctor  Huss^  to  the 
acknowledgment  of  his  truth.  England^  therefore  (as 
we  observed  in  the  life  of  Wickliffi:)  may  claim  the  honour 
of  beginning  the  Reformation ;  and  may  it  be  the  last 
country  upon  earth  to  lose  it !  At  present,  it  must  be 
owned,  such  is  the  national  corruption  of  manners,  tlie 
prevailing  luxury  of  the  times,  and  the  practical  atheism 
and  irreligion  of  many  among  us,  that  it  will  be  through 
GOD's  mercy,  if  we  are  not  consumed  by  his  judgments, 
and  given  up  for  a  prey  to  our  enemies. 

Jerom  was  cited  before  the  council  of  Cbnstance^  on  the 
seventeenth  of  April  1415,  when  his  friend  doctor  Huss 
was  confined  in  a  castle  near  that  city.  He  arrived  at  Con^ 
stance  in  the -same  month,  when  he  was  informed  how  his 
friend  had  been  treated,  and  that  he  also  would  be  seized  : 

Upon 
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Upon  wbich^  Jerom  retired  to  IberHngen^  an  imperial  city, 
from  whence  he  wrote  to  the  emperor  and  council  to  de« 
stie  n  safe  conduct  \  and  one  was  presented  to  him,  which 
gaare  him  permission  to  come,  but  not  to  return.  He  then 
caused  a  protestation  to  be  fixed  up,  wherein  he  declared^ 
that  be  would  appear  before  the  council  to  justify  himself, 
if  a  proper  safe  conduct  was  granted  :  And  he  demanded 
of  the  Bohemian  lords  an  act  of  his  declaration.  After 
this,  he  began  his  journey  to  return  into  Bohemia :  But 
he  was  stopt  at  Hirschau^  by  the  officers  of  Johriy  the  sou 
of  prince  Clement ^  count  Palatine^  who  had  the  government 
of  Svltzbach :  And  Lewis ^  another  son  of  the  same  prince, 
carried  Jerom  of  Constance ^  where  he  was  to  answer  the  same 
accusation  as  had  been  exhibited  against  doctor  Huss^  who 
was  martyred  on  the  seventh  of  July. 

Jerom  had  many  friends  at  the  council,  who  bore  him 
great  affection,  and  tried  all  they  could  to  bring  him  to  a 
recantation ;  as  they  were  convinced  he  had  no  prospect 
of  escaping  if  he  took  his  trial,  because  the  emperor  had 
declar^  tiiat  he  should  be  exemplarily  punished.  His 
friends  prevailed,  and  he  was  brought  before  the  council, 
in  the  nineteenth  session,  held  tlie  twenty-third  of  Sep" 
tember^  when  he  read  a  public  abjuration  of  his  doctrines, 
thinking  thereby  to  elude  his  prosecution. 

In  this  retractation,  he  is  said  to  have  anathematized 
the  doctrines  of  Wickliffe  and  Huss ;  to  have  protested, 
that  he  was  of  the  same  sentiments  with  the  Romish  church  ; 
and  to  have  professed,  that  he  would  follow  its  doctrine, 
particularly  about;  the  keys,  the  sacraments,  the  orders, 
the  offices,  and  the  censures  of  the  apostolic  see  j  as  also 
concerning  indulgences,  the  relics  of  saints,  ecclesiastical 
liberty,  and  the  ceremonies.  It  is  farther  said,  that  he 
thereby  approved  the  condemnation  of  the  articles  which 
the  council  prescribed  j  acknowledged  they  were  faithfully 
extracted  from  the  works  of  Huss^  and  that  he  was  justly 
condemned.  But  he  was  carried  back  to  prison,  notwith- 
standing this  recantation,  and  was  accused  of  insincerity. 
New  articles  of  accusation  were  brought  against  him,  and 
it  was  alledged,  that  it  would  be  dangerous  to  set  him  at 
liberty.  He  immediately  repented  of  his  abjuration,  and 
of  condemning  Huss,  He  desired  audience  of  the  coun- 
cil, and  was  twice  heard  in  the  general  congregations  held 
in  May^  14?  16,  when  one  hundred  and  seven  heads  of  accu- 
sation were  proposed  against  him,  which  he  endeavoured 
to  answer,  and  made  an  oration,  wherein  he  declared  that 
lie  repented  of  his  recantation^  and  of  haying  approved 

the 
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Ae  condemnation  of  Wickliffe  and  Huss,  Dupin  aUo  sar^ 
diat  the  fathers  of  the  council  were  fully  satisfied  of  nb 
relapse,  and  sent  for  him  to  the  twenty-nrst  session,  held 
the  thirtieth  of  May.  The  bishop  of  Londi,  who  preached 
the  sermon  previous  to  the  condemnation  of  Hussg  now 
preached  another  to  usher  in  the  fate  of  Jerom.  When 
the  sermon  was  ended,  the  martyr,  unjustly  stigmatized 
a  heretic,  declared  he  still  persisted  in  his  last  retractation^ 
and  told  them,  that  they  would  condemn  him  wickedly 
and  unjustly.  But  (says  he)  after  my  death,  I  will  leave 
a  sting  in  your  conscience  and  a  nail  in  your  heartSj 

IT  CITO  VOS  OMNES,  UT  RESPOND&ATIS  UlHl  CORAM 
ALTISSIMO   ET    JUSTISSIMO    JUDICE,   POST   CENTUM    AN** 

iros :  That  is,  "  I  cite  you  all  to  answer  to  me  before  the 
«  most  High  and  tlie  most  just  Judge,  within  a  hundred 
««  years."  He  was  then  condemned  as  a  heretic  relapsed^ 
delivered  over  to  the  secular  power,  and  led  away  to  deaths 
which  he  endured  with  great  constancy. 

Such  is  the  account  given  by  the  popish  writers :  But 
the  Florentine  secretary,  Poggius^  who  was  a  spectator  of 
all  he  relates,  and  gave  a  full  account  of  the  matter  to 
Aretin  the  pope's  secretary,  is  more  circumstantial  and 
impartial  in  his  relation  of  this  afFair.  He  tells  US|  (as 
wc  shall  see  below)  that  as  Jerom  was  returning  to  Btin" 
miaj  he  was  brought  back  to  Constance  by  the  Duke  of 
Bavaria ;  and,  the  next  day,  carried  as  a  prisoner  before 
the  council,  where  it  soon  appeared,  that  his  abjjiration 
bad  slipt  from  him  in  an  unguarded  hour  through  the 
weakness  of  the  flesh.  Poggius,  who  was  one  of  the  best 
judges  of  the  age,  asserts,  that  Jerom  spoke  with  such  a 
cjuickness  of  sentiment,  such  a  dignity  of  expression,  and 
such  strength  of  argument,  that  he  seemed  to  equal  the 
noblest  of  the  ancient  compositions.  When  some  mem-v 
bers  of  the  council  called  out  to  him  to  put  in  his  an- 
swers, he  told  the  assembly,  that  the  objections  against 
him  were  the  eiFects  of  prepossession  and  prejudice :  That, 
therefore,  to  justice,  they  should  permit  him  to  lay  open 
tlie  whole  tenor  of  his  doctrine,  life,  and  conversation, 
whereby  he  could  indubitably  weaken  and  invalidate  all 
tlie  prepossessions,  which  ignorant  zeal  and  open  malice 
had  rendered  too  strong  against  him  in  his  unhappy  con- 
dition. He  was  told,  he  could  not  expect  such  indul- 
gence. This  exhausted  his  patience,  and  he  exclaimed 
to  the  whole  assembly  in  these  terms.  "  What  barbarity 
*•  is  this  !  For  three  hundred  and  forty  days  have  I  been 
^  through  all  the  variety  of  prisons.    There  is  not  a 

"  misery 
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^<  misery^  there  is  not  a  want,  that  I  have  not  experienced. 
<«  To  my  enemies  you  have  allowed  the  fullest  scope  of 
**  accusation  :  To  me  you  deny  the  least  opportunity  of 
•*  defence.  Not  an  hour  will  you  indulge  me  in  pre- 
«*  paring  my  trial.  You  have  swallowed  the  blackest 
**  calumnies  against  me.  You  have  represented  me  as  a 
**  hereticj  without  knowing  what  is  my  doctrine ;  as  an 
*«  enemy  to  the  faith,  before  you  khew  what  faith  I  prp- 
"  fessed  ;  and  as  a  persecutor  of  priests,  before  you  could 
^  have  any  opportunity  of  understanding  my  sentiments 
"  on  that  head.  You  are  a  general  council :  In  you 
*«  center  all  that  this  world  can  communicate  of  gravity ^ 
"  wisdom,  and  sanctity :  but  still  you  are  men,  and  men 
**  are  seducible  by  appearances.  The  higher  your  cha- 
**  racter  is  for  wisdom,  the  greater  ought  your  care  to  be 
*<  not  to  deviate  into  folly.  The  cause  I  now  plead  is 
**  not  my  own  cause :  It  is  the  cause  of  men ;  it  is  the 
^  cause  of  Christians  ;  it  is  the  cause  which  is  to  affect 
*^  the  rights  of  posterity,  however  the  experiment  is  to 
**  be  made  in  my  person."  The  bigotted  part  of  the 
assembly  considered  this  speech  as  poison  to  the  ears  of 
the  auditors  :  But  many  of  the  members  were  men  of  taste 
and  learning,  who  were  favourably  inclined  to  the  prisoner, 
and  pitied  lum  in  their  hearts^  though  a  restraint  veas  oil 
dieir  tongues. 

yerom  was  obliged  to  give  way  to  their  authority,  and 

to  hear  *  his  charge  read,  which  was  reduced  under  these 

heads ;  *  That  he  was  a  derider  of  the  papal  dignity,  an 

«  opposer  of  the  pope,  an  enemy  of  the  cardinals,  a  per- 

<  secutor  of  the  prelates,  and    a  hater  of  the  Christian 

«  religion.'     He  answered  this  charge  with  an  amazing 

force  of  elocution,  and  strength  of  argument.     "  Now, 

««  says  he,  wretch  that  I  am  !  whether  shall  I  turn  me  ? 

«  To  my  accusers  !  My  accusers  are  as  deaf  as  adders. 

«  To  you  my  judjijes  !    You  are  prepossessed  by  the  arts 

•*  of  my  accusers."     We  are  told  by  Poggiusj  that  Jerom, 

in  all  he  spoke,  said  nothing  unbecoming  a  great  and  wise 

man :  And  he  candidly  asserts,  that,  if  what  Jerom  said 

was  true,  he  was  not  only  free  from  capital  guilt,  but  from 

the  smallest  blame. 

The  trial  of  Jerom  was  brought  on  the  third  day  after 
his  accusation,  and  witnesses  were  examined  in  support  of 
Ae  charge.  The  prisoner  was  prepared  for  his  defence ; 
which  vnll  appear  ^Imost  incredible,  when  it  is  considered^ 
that  he  had  been  three  hundred  and  forty  days  shut  up  in 
i  dark  offensive  dungeon,  deprived  of  day-light,  food,  and 

sleep. 
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sleep.  His  spirit  soared  above  tliese  disadvantages!  under 
-which  a  man  less  enabled^  must  have  sunk ;  nor  was  he 
more  at  a  loss  for  quotations  from  fathers  and  ancient  au« 
thors,  than  if  he  had  been  furnished  with  the  finest  library 
in  Europe. 

Many  of  the  zealots  and  bigots  of  the  assembly  were 
against  his  being  heard »  as  they  knew  what  effect  elo- 
quence is  apt  to  have  on  the  minds  even  of  the  most  pre- 
judiced. However,  it  was  carried  by  the  majority  that 
he  should  have  liberty  to  proceed  in  his  defence,  which 
he  began  in  such  an  exalted  strain  of  moving  elocution, 
that  the  heart  of  obdurate  zeal  was  seen  to  melt,  and  the 
mind  of  superstition  seemed  to  admit  a  ray  of  conviction. 
He  made  an  admirable  distinction  between  evidence  as 
resting  on  facts,  and  as  supported  by  malice  and  calumny. 
He  laid  before  the  assembly  the  whole  tenor  of  his  life 
and  conduct,  which  he  owned  had  been  always  open  and 
unreserved.  lie  justly  observed,  that  the  greatest  and 
most  holy  men  have  been  known  to  differ  in  points  of 
speculation,  with  a  view  to  distinguish  truth,  not  to  keep 
it  concealed.  And  he  then  expressed  a  noble  contempt  of 
nil  his  enemies,  who  would  have  induced  him  to  retract 
llie  cause  of  religion  and  truth.  He  next  entered  on  a  high 
encomium  upon  doctor  J^jhn  Huss ;  and  declared  he  was 
ready  to  follow  him  in  the  glorious  tract  of  martyrdom. 
He  was  (said  J  com)  a  good,  just,  and  holy  man,  and  very 
unworthy  of  the  death  which  he  suffered.  He  faiew  him, 
iroin  his  youth  upward,  to  be  neither  fornicator,  drunkard, 
nor  r.ddictcd  to  any  kind  of  vice  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  was 
.1  chaste  and  sober  man,  and  a  faithful  and  true  preacher 
of  the  blessed  gospel.  That,  with  respect  to  himself, 
whatsoever  things  WtcMiffe  and  Huss  had  written,  and 
especially  against  the  pomp  and  pride  of  the  clergy,  he 
would  ailirm  to  his  latest  breath,  that  tliey  wcraholy  and 
blessed  men,  and  that  nothing  so  much  troubled  his  con- 
science as  the  sin,  which  he  committed  by  his  recantation 
in  speaking  against  them,  which  recantation  he  utterly 
abjured  and  abhorred  from  the  bottom  of  his  heart.  He 
added,  that  he  could  not  help  saying,  with  his  dying 
breath,  it  was  certainly  impious  that  the  patrimony  of  the 
church,  which  was  originally  intended  for  the  purpose  of 
charity  and  universal  benevolence,  should  be  prostituted  to 
tlic  lust  of  the  flesh,  and  the  pride  of  the  eye,  in  whores, 
fensts,  foppish  vestments,  and  other  reproaches  to  the  name 
and  profession  of  Christianity. 

The 
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The  prisoner  received  many  interruptions  from  the 
impertinence  of  some,  and  the  inveteracy  of  others  :  But 
he  answered  every  one  with  so  much  readiness,  and  viva- 
city of  thought,  that,  at  bst,  they  were  ashamed,  and  he 
was  permitted  to  finish  his  defence.  His  voice  was  sweet, 
dear,  and  sonorous  5  pliable  to  captivate  every  passion, 
and  able  to  conciliate  every  affection,  which  he  knew 
how  to  do  with  wonderful  address.  He  was  admired  by 
hit  enemies,  and  compassionated  by  his  friends  :  But  he 
received  the  same  sentence  that  had  been  passed  upon  his 
martyred  friend;  and,  Pcggius  says,  the  assembly  con- 
demned him  with  great  reluctance. 

The  same  author  tells  us,  that  Jerom  had  two  days 
allowed  for  his  recantation  •,  and  that  the  cardinal  of  i*y</- 
rmc€  used  all  the  arguments  he  could  for  that  effect, 
whidi  were  ineflectual.     The  divine  was  resolved  to  seal 
his  doctrine  with  his  blood  *,  he  could  not  be  seduced  to 
make  another  retractation  ;  and  he  sufiered  death  with  ail 
die  magnanimity  of  Huss.      He  embraced  the  stake  to 
which  he  was  fastened,  with  the  peculiar  malice  of  wet 
cofds.     When  the  executioner  went  behind  him  to  set 
file  to  the  pile,  <*  Come  here,  said  the  martyr,  and  kindle 
«*  it  before  my  eyes;  for  if  I  dreaded  such  a  sight,  I 
««  should  never  have  come  to  this  place,  when  I  had  a  free 
•*  opportunity  to  escape.**     The  fire  was  kindled,  and  he 
dien  smig  a  hymn,  which  was  soon  finished  by  the  incir- 
ding  flames. 

He  cried  out  several  times.  In  matws  tuas,  Domine^  com- 
mmJk  spiritum  meum ;  i.  e.  "  into  thy  hands,  O  Lord,  I 
«<  commend  my  spirit."  His  'last  words,  which  could  be 
heard  were;  "  O  Lord  God,  the  Father  Almighty, 
«*  have  mercy  upon  me,  and  forgive  all  my  sins  :  Thou 
**  knowest,  with  what  sincerity  I  have  loved  thy  truth." 
He  appeared  to  endure  much  by  the  fire  for  the  space  of  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  all  the  while  seeming,  by  the  motion 
of  his  lips,  to  pray  within  himself.  After  he  was  dead, 
fais  bed,  clothes,  and  the  other  things  he  had  with  him  in 
prison,  were  thrown  into  the  fire  and  consumed  with  him. 
Finally,  the  ashes  were  gathered  together,  and  cast  into 
the  river  Rhine^  which  runs  close  by  the  city. 

We  cannot  conclude  this  account  of  Jcrom^  without 
amiexing  at  large  the  most  honourable  testimony  given  of 
Um  by  Poggitis  of  Florence^  an  adversary,  and  the  secretary 
of  two  popes,  and  consequently  not  a  more  favourable  testi- 
mony than  truth  itself  compelled.  We  copy  it  from  Mr 
Giipifi's  valuable  and  elegant  historv  of  Jerom  .-  whose  life 

of 
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of  Zisca,  the  great  General  of  the  B$kin^anSf  is  an  admi- 
rable p  rformance* 

A  Letter  from  Poggius  of  Florence  to  Leonard  Aretin. 

<  In  the  midst  of  a  short  excursion  into  the  country^  I 
^  wrote  to  our  common  friend  \  from  whom^  I  doubt  not, 

*  you  have  had  an  account  of  me* 

<  Since  my  return  to  Constance^  my  attention  hath  been 

<  wholly  engaged  by  Jer$m^  tlie  Bohemian  heretic,  as  he 

<  is  called.     The  eloquence,    and  learning,    which  this 

<  person  hath  employed  in  his  own  defence  are  so  extraor- 
'  dinary,  that  I  caimot  forbear  giving  you  a  short  account 

*  of  him. 

*  To  confess  the  truth,  I  never  knew  the  art  of  speak- 

<  ing  carried  so  near  the  model  of  ancient  eloquence.    It 

<  was  indeed  amazing  to  hear  with  what  force  of  expreft- 

<  sion,  with  what  fluency  of  language,  and  with  what 

<  excellent  reasoning  he  answered  his  adversaries ;  nor 

<  was  I  less  struck  with  the  gracefulness  of  his  manner; 

<  the  dignity  of  his  action ;  and  the  firmness^  and  con- 

<  stancy  of  his  whole  behaviour.     It  grieved  me  to  think 

*  so  great  a  man  was  labouring  under  so  atrocious  an  ac« 

<  cusation.     Whether  this  accusation  be  a  just  one,  God 

<  knows :  For  myself,  I  enquire  not  into  the  merits  of 

<  it ;  resting  satisfied  with  the  decision  of  my  superiors. 

*  — But  I  will  just  give  you  a  summary  of  his  trial. 

<  After  many  articles  had  been  proved  agsdnst  him, 

<  leave  was  at  length  given  him  to  answer  each  in  its  or- 

<  der.     But  Jerom  long  refused,  strenuously  contending, 

<  that  he  had  many  things  to  say  previously  in  hb  defence; 

<  and  that  he  ought  first  to  be  heard  in  general,  before  he 
«  descended  to  particulars. — When  this  was  over-«ruled, 
<<  Here,  said  he,  standing  in  the  midst  of  the  assembly, 
«  here  is  justice  ;  here  is  equity.  Beset  by  my  enemie% 
<<  I  am  already  pronounced  a  heretic  :  I  am  condemned, 
<<  before  I  am  examined.  Were  you  gods  omniscient, 
<<  instead  of  an  assembly  of  fallible  men,  you  could  not 
<<  act  with  more  sufficiency. — Error  is  the  lot  of  mortals; 
«  and  you,  exalted  as  you  are,  are  subject  to  it.  But 
<<  consider,  that  the  higher  you  are  exalted,  of  the  more 
<<  dangerous  consequence  are  your  errors. — As  for  me, 
<<  I  know  I  am  a  wretch  below  your  notice  :  But  at  least 
'<  consider,  that  an  unjust  action,  in  such  an  assembly, 
"  will  be  of  dangerous  example." 

'  This,  and  much  more,  he  spoke  with  great  elegance 

*  of  language,  in  the  midst  of  a  very  unruly  and  indecent 

<  assembly  : 
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as^mbly :  And  thus  far  at  least  he  prerailed ;  the  coun- 
cil ordered,  that  he  should  first  answer  objections ;  and 
promised  that  he  should  then  have  liberty  to  speak* 
Accordingly,  all  the  articles  alledged. against  him  were 
publicly  read ;  and  then  proved ;  after  which  he  was 
asked,  whether  he  had  ought  to  object  ?  It  is  incredible 
with  what  acuteness  he  answered;  and  with  what 
amazing  dexterity  he  warded  off  every  stroke  of  his  ad- 
versaries. Nothing  escaped  him :  His  whole  behaviour 
was  truly  great  and  pious.  If  he  were  indeed  the  man 
his  defence  spoke  him,  he  was  so  far  from  meriting 
death,  that,  in  my  judgment,  he  was  not  in  any  degree 
culpable. — In  a  word,  he  endeavoured  to  prove,  that 
the  greater  part  of  the  charge  was  purely  the  invention 
of  his  adversaries. — Among  other  things,  being  accused 
of  hating  and  defaming  the  holy  see,  the  pope,  the  car- 
dinals, die  prelates,,  and  the  whole  estate  of  the  clergy, 
he  stretched  out  his  hands,  and  said,  in  a  most  moving 
accent,  «*  On  which  side,  reverend  fathers,  shall  I  turn 
me  for  redress?  whom  shall  I  implore?  whose  assistance 
♦*  can  I  expect  ?  which  of  you  hath  not  this  malicious' 
charge  entirely  alienated  from  me  ?  which  of  you  hath 
It  not  changed  from  a  judge  into  an  inveterate  enemy  ? 
— It  was  artfully  alledged  indeed  !  Though  other  parts 
of  their  charge  were  of  less  moment,  my  accusers  might* 
well  imagine,  that  if  this  were  fastened  on  me,  it  could 
**  not  fail  of  drawing  upon  me  the  united  indignation  of 
"  my  judges.'* 

*"  On  the  third  day  of  this  memorable  trial,  what  had 

*  passed  was  recapitulated  :  When  Jerom^  having  obtained 

*  leave,  though  with  some  difficulty,  to  speak,  began  his 

*  oration  with  a  prayer  to  God ;  whose  divine  assistance 

*  he  pathetically  implored.     He  then  observed,  that  many" 

<  exceUent  men,  in  the  annals  of  history,  had  been  op- 

*  pressed  by  false  witnesses,  and  condemned  by  unjust 
«  judges.  Beginning  with  profane  history,  he  instanced 
«  the  death  of  Socrates,  the  captivity  of  Plato^  the  banish- 

*  meat  of  Anaxagoras,  and  the  unjust  suflPerings  of  many 
«  others ;  He  then  instanced  the  many  worthies  of  the 

<  Old  Testament,  in  the  same  circumstances,  Moses^  Jo* 
^  seph^  Daniety  and  almost  all  the  prophets ;  and  lastly 
«  those  of  the  New,  John  the  Baptisty  St  Stephen^  and 

*  others,  who  were  condemned  as  seditious,  profane,  or 
«  immoral  men.     An  unjust  judgment,  he  said,  proceed- 

*  ing  from  a  layic  was  bad ;  from  a  priest,  worse ;  stilt 

*  worse  from  a  college  of  priests  -,  and  from  a  general 

«  council,. 
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coutlcily  superlatively  bad...     ..These  things  he  spoke 

with  such  force  and  emphasis,  as  kept  every  one's  atten- 
tion awake. 

<  On  one  point  he  dwelt  largely.     As  the  merit!  of  the 
cause  rested  entirely  upon  the  credit  of  witnesseSy  he 
took  great  pains  to  shew  that  very  little  was  due  to 
those  produced  against  him.     He  had  many  objections 
to  them,  particularly  their  avowed  hatred  to  hun  ;  the 
sources  of  which  he  so  palpably  laid  open,  that  he  made 
a  strong  impression  upon  the  minds  of  his  hearers ;  and 
not  a  little  shook  the  credit  of  the  witnesses*     The 
whole  council  was  moved,  and  greatly  inclined  to  pity, 
if  not  to  favour  him.     He  added,  that  he  came  uncom* 
pelbd  to  the  council ;  and  that  neither  his  life  nor  doc- 
trine had  been  such  as  gave  him  the  least  reason  to 
dread  an  appearance  before  them.     Difference  of  opi- 
nion, he  said,  in  matters  of  faith  had  ever  arisen  among 
learned  men ;  and  was  always  esteemed  productive  of 
truth,   rather  than  of  error,   where   bigotry  was  laid 
aside.     Such,  he  said,  was  the  difference  between  Aus^ 
tin  and  Jerom :  and  though  their  opinions  were  not  only 
different,  but  contradictory,  yet  the  imputation  of  here- 
.  sy  was  never  fixed  on  either. 
<  Every  one  expected,  that  he  would  now  either  retract 
his  errors,  or  at  least  apologize  for  them  :  But  nothing 
of  the  kind  was  heard  from  him  :  He  declared  plainly, 
that  he  had  nothing  to  retract.     He  launched  out  into 
an  high  encomium  of  Huss ;  calling  him  a  holy  man ; 
and  lamenting  his  cruel,  and  unjust  death.     He  had 
armed  himself,  he  said,  with  a  full  resolution  to  follow 
the  steps  of  that  blessed  martyr  *,  and  to  suffer  with  con- 
stancy whatever  the  malice  of  his  enemies  could  inflict. 
The  perjured  witnesses,  (said  he)  who  have  appeared 
against  me,  have  won  their  cause :  But  let  them  re- 
member, they  have  their  evidence  once  more  to  give 
before  a  tribunal,  where  falsehood  can  be  no  disguise." 
^  It  was  impossible  to  hear  this  pathetic  speaker  with- 
out emotion.      Every  ear  was  captivated  5    and   every 
heart  touched. — But  wishes  in  his  favour  were  vain. 
He  threw  himself  beyond  a  possibility  of  mercy.     Brav- 
ing death,  he  even  provoked  the  vengeance  which  was 
hanging  over  him.      «  If  that  holy  martyr,  (ssud  he, 
speaking  of  Huss)  used  the  clergy  with  disrespect,  his 
censures  were  not  levelled  at  them  as  priests,  but  as 
wicked  men.      He  saw  with  indignation  those  reve- 

"  nues. 
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f  nii^s,  whith-had  been  designed  for  charitable  ends, 
'  ezp^ded  upon  pageantry,  and  riot"  .  . 
•<  Through  this  whole  oration  he  shewed  a  most  amaz- 
ii:^  strength  of  memory.  He  had  been  confined  almost 
Si  year  iii  a  dungeon  :  The  severity  of  which  usage  he 
complained  of,  but  in  the  language  of  a  great  and  good 
mail.  In  this,  horrid  plate^  tie  was  deprived  of  books 
and  paper.  Yet  notwithstanding  this,  and  the  constant 
sinxiety,  which  must  have  hung  over  him,  he  was  at 
no  more  loss  for  proper  authorities,  and  quotations,  than 
if  he  had  spent  die  intermediate  time  at  leisure  in  his 
Btudy. 

«  His  voice  was  sweet,  distinct,  and  full :  His  action 
ievery  way  the  most  proper^  either  to  express  indigna- 
tion, or  to  raise  pity  5  though  he  made  no  affected  ap- 
plication to  the  passions  of  his  audience.  Firm,  and 
intrepid,  hfc  stood  before  the  council  5  collected  in  him- 
self; and  not  only  conternning,  but  seeming  eveil  de-f 
siious  df  deSith.  The  greatest  character  in  ancient  story 
tould  not  possibly  go  beyond  hitii.  If  there  is  any  jus- 
tice in  history,  this  man  will  be  admired  by  all  poster 

rity. 1  speak  not  of  his  errors  :  Let  these  rest  with 

him.  What  I  admired  was  his  learning,  his  eloquence,^ 
and  amazing  acuteness.  God  knows  whether  these 
things  were  not  the  ground-work  of  his  ruin. 

*  Two  days  were  allowed  him  for  reflection ;  during' 
which  time  many  persons  of  donsequqnc<^,  and  particu- 
latiy  my  lord  cardinal  of  Florence^  endeavoured  t6  bring 
him  to  a  better  mind.  But  persisting  obstinately  in  his 
errors,  he  v^as  condemned  as  a  heretic. 

<  With  a  chearful  countenance,  and  more  thati  stoical 
constancy,  he  tdet  his  fate  ;  fearing  neither  death  itself,' 
nor  the  Horrible  form,  in  which  it  appeared.  When  he 
came  to  t&e  place,  he  pulled  off  his  tipper  garment, 
and  made  a  short  prayer  at  th^  stake ;  to  which  he  was 
soon  after  bound  with  vtret  cdrds,  and  an  iron  chain ; 
and  inctosed  as  high  as  his  breast  with  faggots. 
«  (Observing  the  execiitioner  about  to  3et  fire  to  the 
wood  behind  his  Vack,  he  cried  out,  "  Bring  thy  torch ' 

'  hither.     Perform  thy  office  before  my  face.     Had  I 

'  feared  death,  I  might  have  avoided  it." 

•  As  the  wood  began  to  blaze,  he  sang  an  hymn,  which 
the  violence  of  the  flame  scarce  interrupted. 

«  Thus  died  this  prodigious  man.  The  epithet  is  not 
extravagant.     I  was  myself  an  eye-witness  of  his  whole 

*  E  «  behaviour.' 
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<  behaviour.  Whatever  his  life  may  have  been)  his  diidi, 

<  v^ithout  doubt,  is  a  lesson  of  philosophy. 

<  But  it  is  time  to  finish  this  long  epistle.    Yob  wiU 

<  say  I  have  had  some  leisure  upon  my  hands :  Andt  to 

<  say  die  truth,  I  have  not  much  to  do  here.  This  wills 
'  I  hope,  convince  you,  that  greatness  is  not  wholly  coa<- 
^  fined  to  antiquity.  Tou  will  think  me  perhaps  tediotis  i 
*  but  I  could  have  been  more  prolix  on  a  subject  so  copi- 

<  ous. Farewell,  my  dear  Leonard,* 

Constance,  May  20th. 

Such  was  the  testimony  borne  to  an  adversary  by  this  ia« 
genuous  papist.   His  friend  Areiin  was  less  candid.    <  Tou 

<  attribute  more)  says  he,  to  this  man,  than  I  could  wish* 

<  You  ought  at  least  to  u^rtte  more  cautiously  of  these 
«  things.'  And  indeed,  it  is  probable,  Poggius  would  have 
written  more  cautiously,  had  he  written  a  few  days  after- 
wards. But  his  letter  is  dated  on  the  very  day  on'  w&ic& 
Jerom  suffered,  and  came  warm  from  the  writer's  heart. 
It  is  sufKci(  ntly  plain,  what  Poggius  liimself  thought  of  the 
council,  and  its  proceedings.  His  eneomiuai  on  Jtnm  |l 
certainly  a  tacit  censure  of  them. 

WE  may  add  here,  as  there  are  not  materials  td*  com-^ 
pose  a  distmct  life,  that  the  persecution  of  John  de  We- 
SALiA,  for  adopting  the  opinions  of  IViclliffie,  followed 
not  many  years  after  the  martyrdom  of  Huss  and  Jerom. 
He  was  brought  before  the  inquisition  and  treated  with 
great  harshness  and  severity,  which  appear  to  be  the  more 
lYihuman,  as  the  good  man  was  advanced  to  decrepid  old 
age.  However,  he  boldly  defended  the  truth,  and  even 
told  his  inquisitors,  upon  an  instance  of  their  ill  treat- 
ment, that  "  if  Christ  himself  were  upon  the  earth,  they 
*<  must  condemn  him  for  an  heretic,  if  they  condemned 
^<  him  for  following  his  doctrines."  He  mamtained,  that 
the  substance  of  bread  continued  in  the  sacrament,  but 
did  not  deny  that  Christ* s  body  was  there,  after  a  manner; 
That  no  profession  of  Deligidn  can  save  a  man,  bttt  only 
the  grace  of  GOD  5  That  the  merits  of  the  saints  could 
not  be  disposed  of  on  earth  at  market  by  the  pope  and  his 
priests,  if  even  the  works  of  the  saints  had  any  merit,  be- 
cause it  is  written  that  their  works  do  follow  them  j  That 
pardons  and  indulgences  were  nothing  better  than  /»> 
fraudesy  holy  cheats,  to  impose  upon  the  ignorant  j  •  Tliat 

holy 

*  Set  an  cDtertauiiDg  expofure  of  thefe  delofions  in  1  late  pamphlet, 
entitled*    A  New  Dt/met   9/   Hg  bply    Roman    Cbitrcb   mmfi   HtrH'u* : 

Where, 
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ilttf  ^water  had  no  more  virtue  than  comhion  water ;  That 
G  O  D  gnre$  his  grace  without  the  motion  of.  our  free- 
will %  and  dixt  St  Faui  in  particular  did  nothing  of  his 
<lwn  free^^tU  in  his  conversion ;  That  nothing  is  to  be 
btlievedj  which  cannot  he  proved  by  scripture ;  That 
OODhadi  from  everlasting  written  a  book,  where  he 
hxA.  inscribed  ati  his  ehct^  and  that  whosoever  is  not 
already  written  Aere,  will  never  be  written  there  at  all ; 
but  that  he  who  is  written  therein,  will  never  be  blotted 
out  of  it ;  That  the  elect  are  saved  by  the  alone  grace  of 
GOD}  and  that  what  man  soever  GOD  willeth  to  save^ 
by  enduing  him  with  grace,  if  all  the  priests  in  the  world 
were  desirous  to  damn  and  excommunicate  that  man,  he 
tvottld^tili  be  saved;  That  he  despised  the  pope,  his  churchy 
arid  his  councils ;  but  that  he  loved  Christy  and  desired 
that  his  word  might  dwell  in  him  abundantly. 

Doctor  Wesalia  was  bowed  down  .with  years  and  infir- 
itmties,  iRrhen  he  uiiderwent  the  above  examination,  which 
jptoduced,  in  that  dark  age  {viz,  A.  D.  1479.]  this  noble 
testimony  for  ihe  truth.  Thus  broken  by  age,  and  -in- 
sulted with  menaces,  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  sigii  a  re« 
tractation,  into  which  he  was  trepanned.  It  is  plain,  that 
this  retractation  was  not  considered  as  sincere,  from  his 
beiiig  condemned  to  perpetiital  confinement  and  penance 
m  a  monastery  of  the  jiugustins^  where  he  died  soon  af ter^ 
about  the  time  of  the  birth  of  Luther. 


ao 
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THE  FIRST  SCOTCll  REFORMER. 

r 

pATRlCK  HARtlLTON  was  a  gentleman  of  Scat^ 
^  /and,  and,  says  Mr  Hugh  Spence^  of  royal  de- 
scent, being  by  his  father  nephew  to  James  Hamilton^ 
earl  of  Arrati;  and  by  his  mother  nephew  to  John  Stewart^ 
duke  of  Albany :  a  circumstance  in  Providence,  that  was 
subservient  to  raise  more  attention  to  his  excellent  doc- 
triiie,  holy  life,  and  patiefit  sufferings.    He  had  an  amiable 

3  disposition, 

where,  in  a  vein  of  iropy,  the  author  has  (hewn  the  mod  palpable  ab- 
furdities  and  blai^hcoiief  vf  pop<:ry.     Printed  for  Mattkt4fs,  in  the  Strund, 
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disposition,  and  was  well  educated ; .  he  was  rery  tnif 
made  abbot  of  FermCi  with  a  view  to  his  being  cine  day 
more  highly  preferred.  At  the  age  of  twenty-three^  he 
with  three  companions  travelled  into  Germanjff  in  pursuit 
of  religious  knowledge,  and  coming  to  Wittenberg  he  met 
with  Luther  and  Melancthotiy  with  whom  he  held  frequent 
and  close  conferences,  and  by  whom  he  was  well  instructed 
in  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel.  From  dience  he  went  to 
Marpurgy  aa  university  newly  erected  by  Philip'  Land- 
grave of  Hesse ;  he  became  mtimately  acquainted  widi' 
Lambert  J  our  English  martyr,  at  whose  instance  he  wte  the 
first  in  that  university  who  set  up  public  disputations  oon- 
ceming  faith  and  works  \  the  propositions  and  conclu*' 
sions  of  which  are  in  what  is  entitled  Patricias  Places^  d 
which  excellent  tract  we  shall  subjoin  a  specimen  at  the 
end  of  this  article. 

He  grew  daily  in  grace  and  in  the  knowledge  of  Jisas 
Christ ;  and  being  well  established  in  the  faith,  and  mudi 
improved  in  all  useful  learning,  he  returned  widi  one  of 
his  companions  to  Scot/and^  desirous  to  impart  the  knoir- 
ledge  of  the  true  religion  to  his^^ountrymen;  "With  a 
view  to  this,  he  began  to  preach  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ 
with  great  fervency  and  boldness,  and  to  lay  open  the 
errors  and  corruptions  of  the  church  of  Rome.  This 
soon  alarmed  the  whole  body  of  the  clergy,  and  pard- 
cularly  James  Beaton^  archbishop  of  St  Andrew*Sf  who 
laboured  to  get  Mr  Hamilton  to  come  to  him  at  St  ifir- 
drew's ;  where,  after  several  days  conference,  he  was  dis^ 
missed,  the  archbishop  seeming  to  approve  of  lus  doctrine, 
acknowledging  that  many  things  wanted  reformation  in 
the  church.  But,  at  the  same  time,  the  archbishop  con- 
sulted witli  oth^r  bishops,  to  put  the  king,  (who  was 
young  and  much  led  by  them)  upon  going  on  a  pilgrimage 
to  St  Dothesse  in  Ross :  so  that,  during  his  absence,  they 
might  condemn  Mr  Hamilton^  as  no  interest  could  then- 
be  made  with  the  king  to  save  his  life.  Mr  Hamilton^ 
not  suspecting  their  malice  and  treachery,/  remained  at  St- 
Andrew\ ;  and  the  king  being  gone  on  his  pilgrimage,  he 
was  cited  to  appear  before  the  archbishop  and  his  cot 
leagues  on  the  first  day  of  Marchy  1527.  The  arti^ 
cles  of  accusation  brought  against  him,  which  he  was 
found  guilty  in  holding  and  maintaining,  and  for  which 
he  was  condemned  to  death,  are  the  foUowing.  '<  That 
"  man  hath  no  free-will. — ^That  there  is  no  purgatory.— 
"  That  the  holy  patriarchs  were  in  heaven  before  Chrisfs 
^(  passion. — That  tlie  pope  hativ  no  power  to  loose  and 

«<  bind : 
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•^  bind :  Neither  any  pope  had  that  power  since  St  Pe» 

•*  /«r.-«^That  the  pope  is  antichrist^  and  that  evexy  priest 

^  .hath  the  power  that  the   pope  hath— That  Mr  Pa* 

•««  irick  Hamiiton  wis  a  bishop. — ^That  it  is  not  necessary 

**  to  obtain  any  bulls  from  any  bishop. — ^That  the  vow 

••  of  die  pope*s  religion  is  a  vow  of  wickedness.— -That 

^<  the  pope's  laws  be  of  no  strength. — ^That  all  Christians^ 

^  worthy  >to  be  called  Christians,  do  know  that  thev  be 

^  in  the  state  of  grace. — ^That  none  be  saved,  but  tnose 

^  that  are  before  predestinate. — ^Whosoever  is  in  deadly 

<<  sin  is  unfaithful. — That  God  is  the  cause  of  sin,  in 

'^  diis  sense  \  that  is,  that  he  withdraweth  his  grace  from 

^  men,  whereby  they  sin. — ^That  it  is  devilish  doctrine  to 

^  enjoin  to  any  sinner  actual  penance  for  sin. — ^That  the 

^  said  Mr  Patrick  Hamilton  himself  doubteth  whether  all 

'^  ^children,  departing  incontinent  after  their  baptism,  ire 

^  saved  or  condemned.— That  auricular  confession  is  not 

•^  necessary  to  salvation.^ 

Though  these  articles  are  inserted  in  their  registers, 
••  nevertneless,'  says  Mr  jRpkp,  «  other  learned  men,  who 

<  communed  and  reasoned  with  him,  do  testify,  that  these 

•  articles  following  were. the  very  articles,  for  which  he 
'«  sufiered.* 

«•  1.  Man  hath  no  free-will.  2.  A  man  is  only  justi- 
i^  *fied  by  faith  in  Christ.  S.  A  man,  so  long  as  he  liveth, 
^  is  not  without  sin.  4.  He  is  not  worthy  to  be  callcvl 
«  a  Christian,  who  believeth  not  that  he  is  in  grace.  ,*>. 
*<  A  good  man  doeth  good  works :  But  good  wofks  do 
**  notmake  a  good  man.  6«  An  evil  man  bringcth  fortli 
««  evil  works :  Evil  works,  being  faithfully  repented,  do 
•*  not  make  an  evil  man.  7.  Faith,  hope,  and  charity,  be 
^  so  linked  together,  that  one  of  them  cannot  be  without 
«<  another  in  one  man  in  this  life." 

*  And  as  touching   the  other  articles,*  adds  Mr  i^?Ar, 

*  whereupon  the  doctors  gave  their  judgmcntvS,  as  divers 

•  do  report,  he  was  not  accused  of  them  before  the  arch- 

*  bishop.     Albeit  in  private  disputation  he  affirmed  and 

<  defended  the  most  of  them.*  That  he  did  not  hold  the 
whole  of  them,  at  least  as  they  are  expressed  in  their  re- 
gister, may  easily  be  Icamt  from  his  writings,  where  he 
treats  of  the  same  doctrines,  and  especially  in  his  treatise 
enutled  Patrick^s  Places.  A  performance  so  very  judici- 
ous aiui  truly  evangelical,  that  it  is  some  concern  to  us,  that 
we  cannot  oblige  the  reader  with  the  whole  of  it. 

Having  gone  through  the  farce  of  a  trial,  they  pro- 
ceeded to  pronounce  sentence  upon  him,  \vhich,  because 
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it  shews  his  understanding!  orthodoxy,  and  iBncceactf  as 
well  as  the  ignorance  apd  cruelty  oi  the  papists^  we  will 
Jay  it  before  the  reader  in  their  own  words. 
'    His  sentence,  as  it  stands  in  the  register  of  the  arch- 
bishop's court,  was  as  follows  : 

'    *  Christi  nomine  invocnto :   We  James ^  by  the  mercy 
.<  of  God,  archbishop  of  Saint  Andre^v'^^  primate  of  BcH^ 

*  iandf  vrith  the  council,  decree,  and  authority  of  the 

<  most  reverend  fathers  in  God,  and  lords,  abbots,  doc- 
i  tors  of  theology,  professors  of  the  holy  Scripture,  and 
^  masters  of  the  university,  assisting  us  for  the  time,  sit* 

*  ting  in  judgment  within  our  metropolitan  church  <rf 
^  Saint  Andrew's^  in  the  cause  of  heretical  prarity,  against 

*  Mr  Patrick  Hamilton^  abbot  or  pensionary  cf  Firmer 

<  being  summoned  to  appear  before  us,  to  answer  to  cer- 

<  tain  articles  affirmed,  taught,  and  preached  by  hinsj  and 

<  so  appearing  before  us,  and  accused,  the  merits  of  the 

<  cause  being  ripely  weighed,  discussed,  and  understood 

*  by  faithful  inquisition  made  in  Lent  last  past :  We  have 
**  found  the  same  Mr  Patrick  Hamilton  many  ways  inflamed 

<  with  heresy,  disputing,  holding,  and  maintaining  divers 

<  heresies  of  Martin  LutJier^  and  his  followers,  repugnant 

<  to  our  faith,  and  which  are  already  condemned  by  genc- 
«  ral  councils,  and  most  famous  universities  *.     And  he 

<  being  under  the  same  infamy,  we  decerning  before  him 

<  to  be  summoned  and  accused  upon  the  premises,  he  of 
<(  evil  mind  (as  may  be  {^resumed)  passed  to  other  parts 

*  forth  of  the  realm,  suspected  and  noted  of  heresy*    And 

<  being  lately  returned,  not  being  admitted,  but  of  his  owi^ 
«  head,  without  licence  or  privilege,  hath  presumed  to 

*  preach  wicjced  heresy. 

<  We  have  found  also,  that  he  hath  affirmed,  published, 

*  and  taught  divers  opinions  of  Luther^  and  wicked  he^ 

<  rcsics,  after  that  he  was  summoned  to  appear  before  us, 

<  and  our  council :  *<  That  man  hath  no  free-will :  That 
«  man  is  in  sin  so  long  as  he  liveth  :  That  children,  in- 
<*  continent  after  their  baptism,  are  sinners  t :  All  Chris- 
"  rians,  that  be  worthy  to  be  called  Christians,  do  know 
«*  that  they  arc  in  grace:  No  man  is  justified  by  works,  but 

by  faith  only :  Good  works  make  not  a  good  man,  but 
a  good  man  doth  make  good  works:  That  faith,  hope, 
«  and  charity,  are  so  knit,  that  he  that  hath  the  one,  hath 

"  the 

*  They  do  not  pretend  fo  much  as  to  fay  they  were  condemned  by  the 
?rripturP5. 

+  it  rrxy  h"  o^  fcvvcd,  that  theft'  articles  do  not  agref  with  tliofc  in 
.'fefir  r«»5.ftfr. 
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^  die  restj  and  he,  that  wanteth  the  one  of  them,  wanteth 
^  the  rest,  &c."  with  divers  other  heresies  and  detestable 
opinions :  and  hath  persisted  so  obstinate  in  the  same^ 
that  by  no  counsel  nor  persuasion  he  may  be  drawn 
dierem>m  to  the  way  of  our  right  faith. 
*  All  these  premises  being  considered,  we,  having  God 
and  the  integrity  of  our  faith  before  our  eyes,  and  foU 
kywiag  the  council  and  advice  of  the  professors  of  the 
holy  Scripture,  men  of  law,  andojther  assisting  us  for  the 
time,  do  pronounce,  determine,  and  declare  th^  said 
Mr  Patrick  Hamilton^  for  his  affirming,  confessing,  and 
maintainiBg  of  the  aforesaid  heresies,  and  his  pertinacity 
(tliey  being  condemned  already  by  the  church,  geners^ 
Gooncils,  and  moat  famous  universities)  to  be  an  here- 
tic, and  to  have  an  evil  opinion  of  the  faith,  and  therefore 
to  be  condemned  and  punished,  like  as  we  condemn,  and 
defae  him  to  be  punished,  by  this  our  sentence  defini« 
tite,  depriving  and  sentencing  him  to  be  deprived  of  all 
digmt^,  orders,  offices,  and  benefices  of  the  church  ; 
and  therefore  do  judge  and  pronounce  him  to  be  deliver- 
ed over  nsito  the  segular  power,  to  be  punished,  and  .his 
goods  to  be  confiscate. 

«  This  our  sentence  definitive  n  was  given  and  read  at 
our  metropolitan  church  of  St  Andreivs  the  last  day 
of  the  moruh  of  February ^  Anno  1527,  being  present  the 
most  reverend  fathers  in  Christy  and  lords,  Gawandf  bi- 
shop of  Glasgow :  George^  bishop  of  Dunheldon :  John^ 
bishop  of  Brecham  ;  Willtami  bishop  of  Dunblane  ;  Pa^ 
tricky  prior  of  St  Andrew* s ;  David,  abbot  of  Abirbro- 
tboke ;  George,  abbot  of  Dumfermling ;  Alexander,  abbot 
of  Caunbuskineth  ;  Henry,  abbot  of  Lenders  ;  John,  prior 
of  Peterweme  s  the  dean  and  subdean  of  Glasgow ,-  Mr 
Hugh  Spence^  Thomas  Ramsay,  Allane  Meldrum,  &c.  In 
the  presence  of  the  clergy  and  the  people.* 
That  this  sentence  might  have  the  greater  authority, 
they  caused  it  to  be  signed  by  all  present,  of  any  account, 
whether  clergy  or  laity  ;  and,  in  order  to  make  their  num- 
ber appear  great,  they  took  the  subscription  of  the  very 
children  of  the  nobility.  Being  thus  condemned  ar  an 
obstinate  heretic,  he  was  delivered  over  to  the  secular 
power,  and  after  dinner,  on  the  same  day,  the  fire  was 
prepared,  and  he  was  led  to  execution  ;  whilst  most  peo- 
ple thought  it  was  only  to  terrify  him,  and  to  make  him 
recant.  But  God,  for  his  own  glory,  the  good  of  the 
clecJt,  and  for  the  manifestation  of  their  brutal  tyranny, 
had  decreed  it  otherwise  •,  and  so  strengthened  him,  that 

neither 
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neither  the  love  of  life,  though  youngs  nor  fear  oi  this 
cruel  death*  could  in  the  least  more  him  from  the  tmtk 
he  had  boldly  professed. 

At  the  place  of  execution,  he  gave  his  servant,  Aat 
had  long  attended  him,  his  gown,  coat^  ca)),  and  his  other 
garments,  saying,  «  These  are  the  last  diings  Ton  can 
^(  receive  of  me,  nor  have  I  any  thing  now  to  lea(Ve  von, 
<<  but  the  example  of  my  death,  which  I  pray  you  to  bear 
<>  in  mind  \  for,  though  it  be  bitter  to  the  flesh,  and  fear- 
<<  ful  before  men,  yet  it  is  the  entrance  into  eternal  fifiey 
«*  which  none  shall  inherit,  who  deny  Jesus  Cbrist  before 
*<  this  wicked  generation."  He  was  then  bound  to  die 
stake  in  the  midst  of  wood  and  coal,  which  they  attempted 
to  set  on  fire  with  gun-powder  ^  but  it  neithfr  kiHed  him 
nor  kindled  the  fire,  only  exceedingly  scorched  one  side 
of  his  body  and  his  face.  During  tlie  painful  interval  of 
their  going  to  the  castle  for  more  powder  and  coinbus- 
tibles,  the  friars  called  frequently  upon  him  to  rl)cant  % 
and  when  the  fire  was  kindled,  it  burnt  so  slowlj^that 
he  endured  great  torment ;  which  the  friars  endeavovred 
to  increase  by  setting  some  of  their  own  creatures  to  cry 
out  in  a  clamorous  manner,  <  Turn,  thou  heretic,  pray 

*  to  the  virgin,  say,  salve  regina^  isfcJ  to  whom  he  an- 
swered, "  Depart  from  me,  and  trouble  me  not,  you 
•'  messengers  of  Satan.^*  One  friar  Campbell^  who  had 
visited  him  often  in  prison,  was  particularly  officious,  and 
continued  to  bellow  out,  *  Turn,  thou  heretic }  turn  thou 

*  heretic  ;'  whom  Mr  Hamilton  thus  addressed^  *'  Wicked 
<<  man  {  you  know  I  am  hot  a  heretic,  and  have  confessed 
*«  the  same  to  me  in  private  ;  but  I  appeal  to  the  just  tri- 
<*  bunal  seat  of  Jesus  Christy  and  cite  you  to  appear  there 
*«  to  answer  for  it  to  Almighty  GOD."  And  then  said, 
*«  How  long,  O  Lord,  shall  darkness  overwhelm  this  realm? 
**  and  how  long  wilt  Thou  suffer  the  tyranny  of  these 
"wicked  men  r*  And  at  length  with  a  loud  voice  he 
cried,  as  he  had  frequently  done,  "  Lord  Jesus,  receive  my 
"Spirit  r  and  died. 

It  is  recorded,  that  friar  Qatnpheli  died  not  long  after 
in  a  phrensy,  and  seemingly  in  despair.  Whichi  con- 
sidered with  the  circumstance  of  his  being  cited  by  Mr  Ha- 
wiitcfiy  made  a  great  impression  on  the  minds  of  the  people, 
and  caused  them  to  inquire  more  particularly  into  the  na- 
ture and  meanitig  of  the  articles,  for  which  Mr  Hamilton 
was  burnt ;  and  so  this  event  proved  the  means  of  many 
rmbracing  the  truth.  Mr  KnoXj  in  his  History  of  ScoU 
l&ndy  relates  the  amazing  effects  of  this  great  man's  xleath, 

and 
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and  hovir  irondoifun^  the  Lord  spread  abroad  the  light  of 
dwgoiaidf  by  a  careful  examination  of  the  articles  upon 
wbadi  oe  was  condemned,  ^d  of  his  writings. 

*  Whtta -those  cruel  wolves  had,  as  they  supposed,  clean 
'defOttied  the  prey,  they  found  diemselves  in  worse  case 
'  than  before  \  for  dien,  within  St  jindreiv%  yea,  almost 
'within  the  whole  realm,  (who  heard  of  that  fact)  there 
'wasnono  found  who  began  not  to  inquire,  wherefore 

*  Mr  Patrick  HamUion  was  burnt ;  and  when  iiis  articles 
'weie  rehearsed^  question  was  holden,  if  such  articles 
'  were  necessary  to  be  believed,  under  the  pain  of  dam- 

*  natkm  I  And  so,  within  a  short  space,  many  began  to 

<  call  m  doubt,  that  which  before  they  held  for  a  certain 

*  verity ;  insomuch  that  the  university  of  St  ^ndrew^s 
«  and  St  LtmmrJPs  college,  principally  by  the  labours  of 

*  Mr  Gavin  Logy^  the  novices  of  the  abbey,  and  the  sub- 

<  pckxr,  began  to  smell  somewhat  of  the  verity,  and  to 

<  espy  die  vanity  of  the  received  superstition ;  yea,  within 

<  £eir  y€ars  after,  began  both  black  and  grey  friars  pub- 

*  lidy  to  preach  against  the  pride  and  idle  life  of  bishops^ 

*  and  against  the  abuses  of  the  whole  ecclesiastical  state. 

<  Amongst  whom  was  one  called  William  jirithe^  who^ 

<  in  a  sermon  preached  in  Dundee^  spake  somewhat  more 

<  freely  against  the  licentious  life  of  the  bishops  than 
« they  could  well  bear.     The  bishop  of  Berchin  having 

<  his  parasites  in  the  town,  buffeted  the  friar,  and  called 

*  him  heretic     The  friar  passed  to  St  jindreivSy  and  did 

*  communicate  the  heads  of  his  sermon  to  Mr  John  Mair^ 

*  whose  word  then  was  held  as  an  oracle,  in  matters  of 

*  religion ;  and  being  assured  of  him,  that  sucli  doctrine 
«  might  well  be  defended,  and  that  he  would  defend  it, 

<  for  it  contained  no  heresy ;  there  was  a  day  appointed  to 

*  the  said  fhar,  to  make  repetition  of  the  same  sermon  ; 

*  and  advertisement  was  given  to  all  such  as  were   of- 

<  fended  at  the  former  to  be  present.      And  so,  in  the 

<  parish  church  of  St  AndnvJ^^  upon  the  day  appointed, 

*  appeared  the  said  friar,  and  had,  amongst  his  auditors, 
«  Mr  John  Mairy  Mr  George  Lochharty  the  abbot  of 
«  Cambuskenethy  Mr  Patrick  Hepburn^  prior  of  St  An-- 
f  dreti/Si  with  all  the  doctors  and  masters  of  the  univer- 
'  sities.     Shortly  after  this,  new  consultation  was  taken 

*  there,  that  some  should  be  burnt ;  for  men  began  freely 

*  to  speak.  A  merry  gentleman,  called  John  Lindsay,  fa- 
*<  miliar  to  archbishop  Beaton^  standing  by,  when  consul-* 

<  tation  was  had,  said,  <<  My  lord,  if  ye  burn  any  more, 
^  except  ye  follow  n^  counsel^  ye  will  utterly  destroy 

<f  yourselves  j 
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<<  ]jrouT8elves ;  if  you  will  bum  theaii  let  them  bt  butjii 
«  in  hollow  cellars ;  for  the  smoke  of  Mr  P^rkk  Hamit 
<<  ton  hath  infected  as  many  as  it  blew  upon.'* 

The  rulers  and  doctors  of  the  university  of  ZtfUKuMTj 
hearing  that  the  bishops  and  doctors  of  Scotland  ha4  con- 
demned and  burnt  thb  great  and  good  many  excet4iiuclf 
rejoiced  and  triumphed ;  and  in  a  letter  written  to  me 
archbishop  of  St  Andrev/s  and  the  other  doetor8»  they 

<  highly  applauded  the  worthy  and  famous  deservings  (A 

<  their  atchieved  enterprise  in  that  behalf.'  Which  kt^ 
ter  Fox  has  given  at  large.. 

We  may  here  observe,  that  the  church  of  Rome^  item. 
the  very  beginning  of  her  claiming  temporal  authorityi 
worldly  riches,  and  earthly  government,  has  more  and  mom 
departed  from  the  purity  of  the  gospel,  has  imbibe  a 
bloody  and  persecuting  spirit  against  all  opponents^  aikl 
at  length  has  placed  itself  entirely  upon  a  footing  Willi 
the  princes  and  kingdoms  of  this  world,  which  come  lo 
nought.  The  love  of  temporal  dominion  and  authfiiily 
in  the  church,  in  which  the  passions  of  carnal  men  4:^  be 
as  fully  satisfied  as  in  any  other  system  of  human  polityy 
has  been  the  chief  ground  of  dissention,  error,  and  perse- 
cution. Nor  is  this  love  of  rule  to  be  Confined  to  die 
<:hurch  of  Rome ;  the  smallest  sect  or  party,  acting  upon 
the  same  principles)  and  founded  upon  the  bottom  of  hit- 
man aims  and  human  authority,  ever  exercising  domi- 
nion or  despising  dominion  from  worldly  motives,  is  guilty 
of  the  same  spirit,  and  would  exercise  the  same  condtict| 
but  for  the  prevention  of  superior  force.  While  men  act 
from  the  world,  their  end  will  be  the  world ;  be  their  out- 
ward professions  what  they  may.  These  professions^  {9 
no  sense  make  a  Christian,  whose  definition  it  is,  to  be 
crucified  to  the  world  and  to  the  fiesh^  to  put  on  Chrift  and 
to  be  one  ivith  him^  and  to  be  a  stranger  and  pilgrim  upon. 
earthy  seeking  a  better  country  and  a  heavenly » 

In  the  interval  between  this  holy  man's  death,  and  the 
public  ministrations  of  the  excellent  Mr  George  Wislmrt  ; 
several  persons  sufFcped  for  the  truth  in  Scotland^  and, 
among  the  rest,  Mr  John  Rogers,  a  gracious  and  learned 
minister,  who  viras  murdered  in  prison,  by  the  order  of 
Cardinal  Beaton^  and  thrown  over  the  wall,  with  a  report,, 
that  in  attempting  to  escape  he  had  broken  his  neck.  Mr 
Thomas  Forrest^  another  minister,  was  also  burned,  for  an 
heretic,  by  the  means  of  the  popish  bishop  of  Dunkeldtn. 
By  the  writings  and  sermons  of  these  blessed  men,  a  seed 
of  Reformation  was  sown  in  Scotland,  which|  being  watered 

and 
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dnd  witnessed  by  their  bloody  soon  sprung  up  into  a  flbu- 
riflhiiif  tree,  and  gloviously  overspread  that  whole  country. 

WE  promised  to  give  our  readers  a  specimen  of  this 
excellent  man's  tract,  called  Patrick's  Places^  which  have 
evn?  bean  esteemed  by  the  most  able  and  serious  Christians 
(e^>eciaUy  considering  the  time  when  they  were  written) 
as  an  admirable  and  invaluable  performance.  They  were 
pirefaced  by  Mr  John  Fritkf  the  martyr,  in  the  fdUowing 
manner: 

<  John  Frith  unto  the  Christian  Reader. 

^  Blessed  be  th^  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesut 

<  Christy  which,  in  ^ese  last  days  and  perilous  timea» 
^  luith  stirred  up  in  all  countries  witnesses  unto  his  Son,  to 

*  testify  the  truth  unto  the  unfaithful,  to  save  at  the  least 

<  some  from  the  snares  of  antichrist,  which  lead  to  per-.^ 

*  dilioii ;  as  ye  may  here  perceive  by  that  excellent  and 
«  well  learned  young  man,  Patrick  Hamiltony  born  in  Scot^ 

<  land  of  a  noble  progeny  :    Who,  to  testify  the  truth, 

*  soi^ht  all  means,  and  took  upon  him  priesthood  (even 

<  as  Paul  circumcised  Timotlty^  to  win  the  weak  Jews) 

<  that  he  might  be  admitted  to  preach  the  pure  word  of 

<  God.  Notwithstanding,  as  soon  as  the  chamberlain 
*and  other  bishops  of  Scotland  had  perceived,  that  the 

<  light  began  to  shine,  which  disclosed  their  falsehood  that 

*  they  conveyed  in  darkness,  they  laid  hands  on  him,  and 
«  because  he  would  not  deny  his  Saviour  Christy  at  their 

*  instance,  they  burnt  him  to  ashes.  Nevertheless,  God 
«  of  his  bounteous  mercy  (to  publish  to  the  whole  world|t 
«  what  a  man  these  monsters  have  murdered)  hath  reserved 
«  a  little  treatise,  made  by  this  Patrick^  which  if  ye  list, 
« ye  may  call  Patrick's  Places  :    For  it  treateth  ex- 

*  acdy  of  certain  common  places,  which  known,  ye  have 
*the  pith  of  all  divinity.     This  treatise  I  have  turned 

*  into  the  English  tongue,  to  the  profit  of  my  nation  :  To 

*  whom  I  beseech  God  to  give  light,  that  they  may  espie 

*  the  deceitful  paths  of  perdition,  and  return  to  the  right 

*  way,  which  leadeth  to  life  everlasting.    Amen.' 

The  following  are  extracts  from  the  treatise. 

The  doctrine  of  the  Law. 
Proposition. 
"  He  that  keepeth  not  aU  the  commandments  of  God, 
**  keepeth  not  one  of  them. 

Argument. 
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Argument. 
^  He  that  keepeth  one  commandmeni  ef  Gpdf  tiepeik  Mi 
^  Ergo,  he  that  keepeth  not  all  the  commandments  ef  Gm^ 
^  keepeth  not  one  of  them. 

Proposition. 
«<  It  is  not  in  our  power  to  keep  anyone  of  the  oom- 
«*  mandments  of  God. 

Argument. 
«^  B  is  impossible  to  keep  any  of  the  commemdmenis  ^ 

**  Godi  without  grace, 
**  //  is  not  in  our  power  to  have  grace. 
<<  Ergo ;  }/  is  not  in  our  power  to  keep  any  ofthi  ctmm 
/»,    L     "  mandments  of  God. 

<<  And  even  so  may  you  reason  conceminff  the  Holy 
«  Ghiost  and  faith,  forasmuch  as  neither  wimout  tton 
'<  we  are  able  to  keep  any  of  the  commandme^ts  of  Godi 
« .neither  yet  be  they  in  our  gower  to  I^tye.  Nmest 
**  volentis  neque  currentis^  is^c^  Rom.  ix.  16. 

Proposition. 
*<  The  law  was  given  us  to  shew  our  sin. 
**  By  the  law  cometh  the  knowledge  of  sin  ;  Rom.  iiL  SO. 
«  I  knew  not  what  sin  meant,  but  through  the  law ; 
**  For  I  had  not  known  what  lust  had  meant,  except  the  law 
*^  had  study  Thou  shalt  not  lust.  Without  the  law,  sin  was 
•*  deadf  tJuit  is^  it  moved  me  not,  neither  wist  I  that  it  weu 
"  sin,  which  notwitlistandifig  was  sin,  and  forbidden  Ay  the 
**  law.     Rom.  viL 

Proposition. 
<<  The  law  biddeth  us  do  .that  things  whiph  is  impoft- 
*<  sible  for  us. 

Argument. 
Dfl-   p  ■<*  The  key)ing  of  ths  commandments  is  to. us  impossible . 
I    **  The  law  covimandeth  to  us  the  kegnng  of  the  com* 
ri"     <^       *•  mandments. 

J    **  Ergo  ;  the  law  ccmmandeth  uttto  us,  what  is  impoS" 

i     L   **^'^^^- 

<«  Objection,     But  you  will  say,  Wherefore  doth  God 
««  bid  us  do  that,  which  is  impossible  for  us  ? 

"  Answer.    To  make  thee  know,  that  thou  art  but  evil|, 
<*  and  that  there  is  no  remedy  to  save  thee  in  thine  own 
•«  hand.:  And  that  thou  mayest  seek  a  remedy  at  someother:   - 
««  For  the  law  doth  nothing  else,  but  condemn  thee. 

"  The  doctrine  of  the  GosPEL. 

"  The  GOSPEL  is,  in  other  words,  good  tidings  • ;  and- 
^  may  be  expressed  in  the  following  manner. 

tf  Chriscr 

*  Luke  i!. 
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*  Christ  is  the  Saviour  of  the  [elect]  world  '.     Christ  i% 

« fk  Ssrrioor  *.     Christ  died  for  u»  ^.     O/rn//  died  for  our 

^ms\     Christ  bouffht  us   with  his   blood  ^.      Christ 

"  washed  us  with  his  blood  ^.     Christ  offered  himself  for 

«os^«     Christ  bare  our  sins  on  his  own  back  ^.     Christ 

**  came  into  this  world  to  save  sinners  ^.     Christ  came  into 

Mfhis  world  to  take  away  our  sins  '^.     C^'j/ was  the 

^  price  that  was  given  for  us  and  our  sins  ' '  •     Christ  was 

«*fliade  debtor  for  us ''.     Christ  hadb  paid  our  debt,  for 

«he  died  for  us  '^.     Christ  made  satisfaction  for  us  and 

«  our  sins  "*.     Christ  is  our  righteousness  *  ^.     CAr///  is  our 

«  sanctSfication  '^.     CAnVr  is  our  redemption  '  7,     CAW//  is. 

«  our  peace  '®.     CAW//  hath  pacified  the  Father  of  heaven 

^far  us  *^.    Christ  is  ours,  and  all  his***.     Christ  hzA 

^  delivered  us  *  from  the  ra\^»  from  the  devil,  and  from 

^hell*'.    'fhe  Father  of  heaven  hath  forgiven  us  our 

*8in8  for   Chris fs  sake.     And  many  other  similar  ex- 

''pressions,  equalTy  scriptural,  ^hich  declare  unto  us  the 

«  merq/  of  God. 

«  The  nature  and  (ffice  ^f  the  Law  and  of  the  Gosp&L; 

"The  law  sheweth  us  our  sin.  Rom.  iii. 
I*  The  gospel  sheweth  us  a  remedy  for  it.  John  i. 
^The  kw  sheweth  us  our  condemnation.  Rom.  vii. 
"Thegbsfel  sheweth  us  our  redemption.  Col.  i. 
"  The  law  is  the  wotd  of  ire  [wrath.]  Rom.  iv. 
,**  The  gospel  is  the  wofd  of  gi^ce.  Acts  xit.  20; 
«  The  law  is  the  word  of  despair.  Deut,  xx^ir. 
••The  gospel  is  the  v^ord  of  comfort.  Luke  ii. 
«  The  law  is  the  word  of  disquietude.  Rom.  vii. 
"  The  gos]^el  is  the  word  of  peace.  Eph.  vi. 

"  A  disputation  between  the  Law  and  the  Gospel,  in'  Hvttick 
"  is  shewed  the  difference  or  contrariety  between  them  both. 

«  Tike  law  saith,  Pay  the  debt. 

/« The  gospel  saith,  Christ  hath  paid  it. 

'« The  law  saith,  Thouf  aft  a  sinner ^  despair ^  and  thou 

••  shalt  ie  damned. 
"  The  gospel  saith,  7%  sins  are  forgiven  thee  :  be  of  good 

«•  comfort^  for  thou  shalt  be  saved. 
"  The  law  saith,  Make  amends  for  thy  sins. 
."  The  gospel  saith,  Christ  hath  made  it  for  thee. 

«The 

(l)7ft6«lT.  (2)  Luh'il  (3)  Rom.y.  (4)  ibid.  ilr.  (5)  1  Fet.i'u 
(6)  Rev,  i.  ▼.  (7)  GaL  \.  (8)  7x«.  liii.  (9)  1  7W.  i.  (10)  1  John  iii! 
00  I   Tim.  ii.         (19)   Rtm,y\\\.         (13)  €oL\\.  (14)  1   Cor.  vii. 

n^)  I  C»r.  I      (16)  1  Ctir.  i.      (17)  £**.  u.      (18>  Rtm,  V.      (19)  1  Cor. 
*»'    l20)CW.iii.     (21)  J^l 
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<<  The  bw  8aith,  Tii  Father  rfhiawn  is  rnigry  wUh  Ok 
«  The  gospel  saith,  ChriH  hath  pacified  htm  vM  Us  Um 

{<<  The  law  saith,  Where  is  thf  righteousness^  goodness^  em 
•<  satisfactien  ? 
'f  The  gospel  saithi  Christ  is  thf  righteousness,  goodnes, 
^<  and  satisJaction» 
<<  The  law  saithj  Thou  art  tound and  obliged  io  me,  tali 

<•  devil^  and  to  hell* 
<<  The  gospel  saith,  Chriit  hath  delivered  thee  from  dti 


<<  j4  amparison  between  FaiTh  and  Unbblibf. 

<<  Faith  is  the  root  o(  all  good. 

<<  Unbelief  is  the  root  of  all  evil. 

«  Faith  maketh  God  and  man  good  friends. 

<<  Unbelief  maketh  them  foes. 

<<  Faith  bringeth  God  and  man  together. 

<<  Unbelief  separates  them. 

"  All  that  faidi  doth,  pleaseth  God. 

«  All  that  unbelief  doth,  displeaaeth  God* 

<<  Faith  only  maketh  a  man  good  and  righteotU^. 

<<  Unbelief  maketh  him  unjust  arid  evil. 

'<  Faith  maketh  a  man  a  member  of  Christ. 

<<  Unbelief  maketh  him  a  member  of  the  deviL 

<<  Faith  maketh  him  an  inheritor  of  heaven. 

**  Unbelief  maketh  a  man  the  inheritor  of  helL 

<<  Faith  maketh  a  man  the  servant  of  God. 

<<  Unbelief  maketh  him  the  servant  of  the  deviL 

"  Faith  sheweth  us  God  to  be  a  tender  Father. 

«<  Unbelief  sheweth  him  to  be  a  terrible  judge. 

«<  Faith  holdeth  fast  by  the  word  of  God. 

"  Unbelief  wavereth  here  and  there. 

<<  Faith  esteemeth  God  to  be  true. 

<<  Unbelief  looketh  upon  him  to  be  false  and  a  liar. 

"  Faith  knoweth  God. 

*<  Unbelief  knoweth  him  not. 

<<  Faith  loveth  both  God  and  his  neighbour. 

«  Unbelief  loveth  neither  of  them. 

*<  Faith  only  saveth  us. 

"  Unbelief  only  condemneth  us. 

"  ji  comparison  between  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity. 

«  Faith  Cometh  of  the  word  of  God ;  hope  cotheth  oi 
*^  faith  \  and  charity  springeth  of  them  both. 

<<  Faith  believeth  the  word  ;  hope  trusteth  to  enjcy  thai 
<<  which  is  promised  in  the  word  \  charity  doeth  good  untc 

"  hei 
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^  lier  ttdg^bour,  throu^  the  lote  that  it  bath  t^  God^ 
^  and  At  ^dnesd  that  is  within  herself. 

«<  A^A  lcx)keth  to  God  and  his  word ;  hope  looketh 
^  uttto  his  gift  and  reward  ;  charity  looketh  on  her  neigh- 
<»  booi^s  profit. 

«•  Faith  receiveth  God  5  hope  receiveth  his  reward  ;  rA/»- 
<<  rihf  Vsv^  ber  neighbour  with  a  glad  hearty  and  £hat 
^  without  any  respect  of  reward. 

^  Paiih  peitaineth  to  God  only ;  hope  to  his  reward^ 
«  and  charity  to  her  neighbour.'* 

This  little  treatise  of  Mr  Hamiltorfs  (continues  his 
editor)  though  short,  is  very  comprehensive,  containing 
matter  sufficient  for  several  volumes ;  and  shews  us  the 
true  doctrine  of  the  law,  of  -the  gospel,  of  faith,  and 
of  works,  with  their  nature,  properties,  and  difference. 
Which  difierence  is  thus  to  be  understood,  that  in  the 
article  of  salvation,  and  in  the  office  of  justifying,  they 
are  distinct  and  to  be  kept  asunder,  the  law  from  die  gos- 
pel, and  faith  from  works :  Though  in  the  person  that  is 
justified,  and  also  in  the  order  of  doctrine,  they  ought  and 
do  go  necessarHy  together. 

Therefore,  wheresoever  any  question  or  doubt  ariseth 
respecting  salvation,  or  our  justification  before  God,  there 
the  law  and  all  good  works  must  be  utterly  excluded,  that 
grace  may  appear  to  be  sovereign,  the  promise  free  and 
gratuitous,  and  that  faith  may  stand  alone ;  which  faith 
alone,  without  law  or  works,  confirms  to  every  believer 
his  own  particular  salvation.     For  as  the  grace  of  God 
is  the  efficient  cause,  and  Jesus  Christ  the  m€ritorious  cause 
of  our  redemption  5  so  faith  is  the  instrumental  cause,  by 
which  the  believer  applieth  the  merits  of  Christ  particu- 
larly to  his  own  salvation.     So  that,  in  the  act  and  office 
of  justification,  both  the  law  and  works  are  entirely  out 
of  the  question,  as  things  that  have  nothing  to  do  in  the 
niatter.     The  reason  is  this,  that  as  all  our  salvation  is  by 
CArfx/  alone,  so  nothing  can  savingly  profit  us,  but  that 
with  which  we  cs«i  apprehend  Christ.     Now,  as  neither 
\       4e  hw  nor  works,  but  faith  alone  is  that  by  which  we 
\      can  apprehend  Christ  as  an  almighty  and  all-sufficient 
\       Saviour,  so  faith  alone  justifieth  the  sinner  before  God, 
f       through  the  object  it  doth  apprehend ;  namely,  Jesus  Christ. 
\       ^or  me  only  object  of  our  faith  is  CAwf,  just  as  the  bra- 
I       2cn  serpent  lifted  up  in  the  wilderness,  was  the  object 
^'^'y  of  the  eyes  of  the  Israelites  looking,  and  not  of  their 
"^ds  working ;  by  virtue  of  which,  through  the  promise 
®f  G04,  immediately  proceeded  health  to  the  beholders: 

So 


i 
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So  Chriftf  being  the  object  bf  our  faith,  beoomet 
ousness  and  salvation  to  our  souls^  not  bj  workaj 
faith  only. 

Thus  we  see  how  faith,  being  the  oxily  eye  of  oi 
standeth  alone  in  apprehending  or  seeing  Christ  fo 
fication  to  life ;  but  yet,  nevertheless,  in  the  I 
f  tandeth  not  alone :  Fer  besides  the  eye,  there  a 
hands  to  work,  feet  to  walk,  ears  to  hear,  and  othei 
bers,  every  one  convenient  for  the  service  of  the 
and  yet  of  them  all,  the  eye  only  can  see.  So  in  a  CI 
man's  life,  and  in  order  of  doctrine,  there  is  d 
repentance,  hope,  charity,  and  the  deeds  of  chari 
which  in  life  and  in  doctrine  are  joined,  and  necessa 
concur  together,  and  yet  in  the  act  of  justificatia 
is  nothing  else  in  nlan,  that  hath  any  part  or  pi; 
faith  alone  apprehending  the  object,  which  is  Chr 
cified,  in  whom  is  all  die  worthiness  and  fulness 
salvation;  that  is,  by  our  apprehending  and  recei 
him  by  faith,  as  it  is  writterj,  Whosoiver  received 
them  gave  he  powir  to  become  the  sons  of  Godj  even 
that  believe  on  his  name  :  Which  were  horn^  not  of  U 
if  the  will  of  the  flish^  nor  of  the  will  of  man^  but  of 
And  also  in  Isaiah  f , — ]By  his  knowledge^  shall  ny  r 
Servant  justify  many  ;  isfc. 

Argument, 
Da*  r**  Apprehending  and  receiving  of  Christ  &e^ 
.1      <«  eth  us  justified  before  God,  John  i* 
*     j  <<  Christ  only  is  apprehended  and  received  b 
si.     L"  ^^gOi  faith  only  maketh  us  justified  befoi 

Argument, 
JBa*  r<<  Justification  cometh  only  by  apprehendii 
j      <r  receiving  of  Christ,  La.  liii. 
<<  The  .law  and  works  do  notliing  pertain 

"  apprehending  of  Chrht. 
a  Ergo  ;  the  law  and  works  pertain  nothing 
tification. 

Argument, 
■"«  Nothing,  which  is  unjust  of  itself,  can 
<^  us  before  God,  or  help  any  thing  to  ou 
<*  fying. 
"  Every  work  we  do  is  unjust  before  God.  ,L 
^^  Ergo;  no  work,  that  we  can  do,  canju 
<<  before  God,  nor  help  any  thing  to  ou 
"  fying. 

•  j9iH  I  1^,  13.        t  Chap.  liii.  11. 
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Arguments 

<(  tf  Works  coiild  any  thing  further  t)ur  justification, 
^  then  should  bur  works  something  profit  us  be- 
«  fore  God. 

<*  No  works,  do  the  best  we  can,  do  profit  us  he- 
«  fore  God,  Luke  xvii.  John  xv. 

M  Ergo  I  no  works,  that  we  do,  can  any  thing  fur- 
stftiy,  \^     ^  ther  our  justification. 

Argument, 

Jj- p"  All  that  we  can  do  with  God,  is  only  by  Christy 
«« John  XV, 
*«  Our  works  and  merits  be  not  Christ,^  neither  znj 

*'  part  of  him. 
**  Ergo  :  our  works  and  merits  can  do  nothing  with 
CO,  L     «  God. 

Argument* 

<<  That  which  is  the  cause  of  condemnation,  cto^*^ 

*^  not  be  the  c^use  of  justification. 
«  The  law  is  the  cause  of  condemnation^  Rom.  iv« 
*«  Ergo  s  it  is  not  the  cause  of  justification* 

A  consequent* 

^  We  are  quit  and  delivered /rwi  the  liw.  Rom.  vii. 

•*  Ergo ;  we  are  not  quit  and  delivered  iy  the  law. 

«*  For  as  much,  therefore,  as  the  truth  of  the  scripture?^ 

«*  in  express  words,  hath  thus  included  our  salvation  hi 

•«  faith  only ;  we  are  inforced  necessarily  to  exclude  all 

*•  other  causes  and  means    in  our  justification,    and  to 

*«  make  this  difference  between  the  law  and  the  gospel, 

*•  between  faith  and  works;    affirming,   with    scripture, 

**  that  the  law  condemneth  us,  our  works  do  not  avail  us^ 

*<  and  that  faith  in  ^Qhrist  only  justifieth  us.     And  thifll 

"  difference  and  disfhiction  ought  diligently  to  be  learned 

'*  and  retained  of  all  Christians,  especially  in  conflicts  of 

**  conscience  between  the  law  and  gospel,  between  faith 

**  and  works,  grace  and  merits,  promise  and  condition, 

"  God's  free  election  and  man's  free-will :  So  that  the 

"  light  of  the  free  grace  of  God  in  our  salvation  may  ap- 

*'  pear  to  all  consciences,  to  the  immortal  glory  of  God's 

**  holv  name.     Amen, 

«<  The  order  and  difference  of  places. 

S     Faith,      r  Promise. 

J  God's  free 
Grace.     ^       election, 

rpi     T  C     Works.     C  Condition. 

inel^AW.       \     Merits.     >  Man's  free  will. 

F  »<Trhcf 
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<<  The  difference  and  repagnance  of  these  Coresail 
«  places  being  well  noted  and  expended,  it  shaD  give  ao/ 
«<  small  light  to  every  faithful  Cimstbn,  both  to  under- 
«  stand  thie  scriptures,  to  judge  in  cases  of  conidenoei 
<(  and  to  reconcile  such  places  in  d^e  Old  and  New  Testa- 
^  ment,  as  seem  to  contradict  each  otbeCj  accoiding  Id 
<<  St  Augustine's  nilei  which  Is,  Disistyrae  ttmp^nif  &" 
<<  conriliihis  trnptura,s\  &c.  <  Make  distinction  of  tiflBeSy 
<  and  thou  shak  reconcile  the  scriptures,  C5V/  On  the 
«  ocTier  hand,  where  men  are  not  perfectly  instructed  in 
**  these  places,  to  discern  between  the  law  and  die  gospel, 
*'  between  faith  and  works,  i^V.  so  long  they  can  never 
<<  nghtly  establish  their  minds  in  the  free  pnuaises  of 
«<  Gotl's  grace  9  but  walk  confidently  without  order,  in 
'  ^*  all  matters  of  religion.  Example  of  which  we  have 
<<  too  much  in  the  Romzsh  church,  who  confounding  these 
*■<  piaces  together  without  distinction,  following  no  me- 
«  thod,  have  perverted  the  true  order  of  Christian  do6- 
*<  tTi:':c,  and  have  ob.ururcd  the  sweet  comfort  and  benefit 
.  **  of  the  i'0.-:pol  of  Christ,  not  knowing  the  troe  use  either 
«<  of  the  law  or  gaspel. 

"  In  tie  doctrine'  ^f  the  Law  three  things  art  tQ  be  noted. 
<<  In  the  iavi^  three  things  are  to  be  considered.  Firsts 
«  What  is  the  true  vigour  and  strength  of  the  law,  vrfaieh 
*<  is,  to  require  full  and  perfect  obedience  of  the  whole 
«<  man,  not  only  to  restrain  his  outward  actions,  but  also 
«^  his  inward  motions,  and  inclinations  of  will  and  a£« 
^<  fection  from  the  appetite  of  sin.  Aiid  therefore,  saidi 
«*  St  Paul,  Tfie  law  is  spiritual^  but  1  am  carmai^  &C. 
*'  Rom.  viL  Whereupon  rlseth  this  proposition.  That 
*<  it  is  >u)l  in  our  nature  and  power  to  fulfil  the  law. 
'^  litm  ;  The  law  comnundeth  that  which  is  to  us  im- 
possible, vS^i*. 

I'iu*  ;  •  .'■•./  thing  to  be  noted  in  the  doctrine  of  the 
**  l.iw,  "u  :  tp  o;r! siller  the  time  and  place  of  tlie  law,  what 
*•  they  be.  ;i:k1  hi>w  far  they  extend.     For  as  the  surging 
<<  seas  h-ivc  their  banks  and  bars  to  keep  them  in  ;  so  the 
*^  law  hath  its  times  and  limits,  which  it  ought  not  to 
^<  pass.     If  Christ  had  not  come  and  suftercd,  the  time 
*<  dominion  of  the  law  had  been  everlasting.     But  now, 
««  seeing  Christ  hath  come,  and  hath  died  in  his  righteous 
**  iTc:^!i  •,  the  power  of  the  law  against  our  sinful  flesh  doth 
**  ceascj.    For  tlie  etid  cfthf  Law  is  Christy  Rom.  x.  that  is* 
"  the  doiih  of  Christ's  body  is  the  death  of  the  law  to  all- 
**^  that  hell'jve  in  him :  So  that  whosoever  repent  of  thtt.'V 
<*  sins,  2vA  ilee  to  the  death  and  passion  of  Christ;  tlm/C 

«  cQnderanati(»«^ 
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5«  condemnaition  and  time  of  the  law  to  them  is  expired. 

•<  ^^'^hertfore,  ^this  is  to  be  understood  as  a  perpetual  rule 

<f  in  the  scripttire,  that  the  law,  with  all  his  sentences 

««  and  judgments,  wheresoever  they  are  written,  either 

•<  in  the  Old  or  New  Testament,  do  ever  include  a  privy 

exception  of   repentance  and  faith  in  Christ,    to   the 

which  always  it  giveth  place,  having  there  his  end,  and 

•<  can  proceed  no  further;  according  as  St  Paul  saith, 

.  «*  T/:e  luw  is  our  schoBimaster  until  Christ,  that  lue  might  be 

"  justified  by  faith  *". 

"  Moreover,  as  the  law  hath  its  time  how  lotjg  to  reign, 

•*  so  also  it  hiith  his   proper   place  n^'here  to  reign.     By 

"  the  reign  of  the  law  here  is  meant  the  condemnation  of 

<»  the  law:  For  as  the  time  of  the  law  ceaseth,  when  the 

<<  faith  of  Christ  in  a  true  repenting  heart  beginnetli  ;  so 

"  hath  the  law  no  place  in  such»  as  be  good  and> faithful  •, 

'*  that  is,  in  sinners  repenting  and  amending,  but  only 

**  in  them  which  be  evil  and  wicked.    Evil  men  are  such, 

««  a-i  walking  in  sinful  flesh  are   not  yet  driven  by  earnest 

<«  repentance  to  flee  to  Christ  for  succour.    And  therefore, 

**  saith  St  Paul,   The  lanv  is  not  made  for  a  righteous  marjj 

<*  but  for  the  lawless  and  disobedient^  for  the  ungodly  and  for 

««  sinners^  &c.  f.     By  the  just  man  here  is  meant,  not  he 

«  which  never  had  disease,  but  he,  who  knowing  his  dis- 

<•  ease,  seeketh  out  the  physician,  and  being  cured,  kocpeth 

<«  himself  in  health,  as  much  as  he  may,  from  any  more 

««  surfeits.      Notwithstanding,    he  shall   never   so   keep 

"  himself,  but  that  his  health  (that  is,  his  new  obedience) 

«  shall  always  remain  frail  and  imperfect,  and  shall  con- 

<«  tinually  need  the  physician.    Where,  by  the  way,  these 

<«  three  things  are  to  be  noticed ;  first,  the  sickness  itself : 

**  Secondly,  tlie  knowing  of  the  sickness :  Thirdly,  the 

**  physician.     The  sickness  is  sin.     The  knowing  of  the 

**  sickness  is  repentance,  which  the  law  worketh.     The 

«'  physician  is  Christ      And  therefore  although  in  remis- 

f      **  sion  of  our  sins  repentance  is  joined  with  faith,  yet  it 

\      '*  18  not  the  dignity  or  worthiness  of  repentance  that 

"  causeth  remission  of  sins,  but  only  the  worthiness  of 

t!'      "  Christ,,  whom  faith  only  apprehendeth  j  no  more  than 

3^     '*  the  feeling  of  the  disease  is  the  cause  of  health,  but 

<^     "  only  the  physician.     For  eL^^e  when  a  man  is  cast  and 

^     "  condemned  by  the  law,  it  is  not  repentance  that  can 

*     "  save  or  deserve  life  \  but  if  his  pardon  come,  then  is  it 

**  the  grace  of  the  prince,  and  not  his  repentance  that 

*'  saveth. 

l  « The 
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<*  The  third  point  to  be  considered  in  the.doctriitieof 
**  the  law>  ia  this>  that  we  mark  well  the  end  and  purpoae 
<*  why  the  law  is  given,  which  is  not  to  bring  us  to  sale 
<*vationy  nor  to  work  God's  favour,  nor  to  make  fis 
**  good :  But  rather  to  declare  and  convict  onr  wicked- 
er ness,  and  to  make  us  feel  the  danger  thereof,  lo  this 
e<  end  and  purpose,  that  we,  seeing  our  condemnation, 
«  and  being  in  ourselves  confounded,  may  be  driven 
^  thereby  to  have  our  refuge  in  Christ  the  Son  of  God, 
*^  znd\  submit  ourselves  to  him«  in  whom  only  is  to  be 
<<  found  our  remedy,  and  in  none  other.  And  this  end 
**  of  the  law  ought  to  be  seriously  considered  by  all  Chris- 
'<  tians  :  That  they  do  not  fall  into  manifold  errors  and 
**  inconveniences*  1.  They  pervert  all  order  of  doc- 
«*  trine.  2.  They  seek  that  in  the  law,  which  the  law 
<*  cannot  give.  b.  They  are  not  able  to  comfort  them- 
««  selves  nor  any  other.  4.  They  keep  mens  souls  in  an 
•«  uncertain  doubt  of  their  salvation.  5.  They  obscure 
<«  the  light  of  God's  crace  6.  They  are  unkind  to 
"  God's  benefits.  7.  They  are  injurious  to  Christ's  pa** 
«<  sion,  and  enemies  to  his  cross.  8.  They  stop  Chri^ 
"  tians*  liberty.  9.  They  bereave  the  church,  the  spouse 
e<  of  Christ,  of  her  due  comfort^  as  taking  away  the  sun 
«  out  of  the  world.  10.  In  all  their  doings^  they  shoot 
<<  at  a  wrong  mark :  For  where  Christ  only  is  to  be  set 
«(  up  to  be  apprehended  by  our  faith,  and  so  freely  to  jus* 
<<  tify  us ;  they,  leaving  this  justification  by  faith,  set  up 
«  other  marks,  partly  by  the  law,  partly  of  dieir  own 
«  devising  for  men  to  snoot,  at;  And  here  cometh  in 
**  the>  manifest  and  manifold  absurdities  of  the  bishop  of 
^<  Rome's  doctrine,  which  (the  Lord  willing)  we  will  re^ 
<<  hearse,  as  in  a  catalogue  here  following." 

Errors  and  absurdities  of  the  Papists,  touching  the  doctrine  ^ 

the  Li\w,  and  of  the  Gospel. 

«*  1.  They  erroneously  conceive  an  opinion  of  saha- 
**  tion  in  the  law,  which  only  is  to  be  sought  in  the  faidi 
•<  of  Christ,  and  in  no  other. 

«  2,  They  erroneously  seek  God's  favour^  by  works  of 
<<  the  law  :  Not  knowing  that  the  law,  in  this  our  cor- 
<«  rupt  nature,  worketh  only  the  anger  of  God.     Rom.  iii« 

"  3.  They  err  also  in  this,  that  where  the  office  of  the 
**  law  is   diverse   and   contrary   from   the  gospel^   thcy*- 
*<  without  any  difference,  confounded  the  one  vrith  tVic 
**  otlier,  making  the  gospel  to  be  a.law^  and  Christ  to  b^ 
"  a  Moses. 

« 4.  Ti>«y 
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^  <*  ♦.  They  err  in  diriding  the  law  unskilfully  into 
'^diree  parts,  into  the  law-natural,  the  law-moru,  and 
*  die  law-evangelical. 

•'  5.  They  err  again  in  dividing  the  law-evangelical 
^  into  precepts  and  counsels,  making  the  precepts  to 
•**  serve  for  all  men,  the  counsels  only  to  serve  for  them 
«  that  be  perfect, 

•*  6.  The  chief  substance  of  all  their  teaching  anil 
•*  preaching  resteth  upon  the  works  of  the  law  5  as  ap- 
•«  pears  by  their  religion,  which  wholly  consisteth  in 
^<  men's  merits,  traditions,  laws,  canons,  decrees,  and  ce*' 
**  remonies« 

«*  7.  In  the  doctrine  of  salvatioh,  6f  remission^  and 
**  justification,  either  they  admit  the  law  equally  widi  the 
*»  gospel,  or  else^  clean  secluding  the  gospel,  they  teach 
^  and  preach  the  law ;  ^o  that  little  mention  is  made  of 
<«  the  faith  of  Christ,  or  none  at  all. 

•«  8.  They  err  in  thinking,  that  the  law  of  God  re- 
**  quireth  nothing  in  us  ui^er  pain  of  damnation ;  but 
^  only  our  obedience  in  external  actions :  As  for  the  in-- 
**  ward  aiFections  and  concupiscence,  they  esteem  but 
^  lig^t  matters. 

*«  9.  They,  riot  knowing  the  true  nature  and  strength 
**  (Jf  the  law,  do  erroneously  imagine  that  it  is  in  man's 
**  power  to  fulfil  it. 

«*  10.  They  err  in  thinking,  that  it  is  in  man's  power, 
<«  not  onJy  to  keep  the  law  of  God,  but  also  to  jperform 
**  more  perfect  works  than  be  in  God's  law  commanded, 

and  these  they  call  the  works  of  perfection.    And  hereot 

rise  the  works  of  supererogation,  of  satisfaction,  of  con- 

gruity,  and  condignity,  to  store  up  the  treasure-house  of 
**  the  pope's  church,  to  be  sold  out  to  the  people  for  money. 

**  11.  They  err  in  saying,  that  the  state  monastical  is 
**  more  perfect  for  keeping  the  counsels  of  the  gospel, 
**  than  other  states  be  in  keeping  the  law  of  the  gospel. 

**  12.  The  counsels  of  the  gospel  they  call  the  vows  of 
**  their  religious  men ;  as  profound  humility,  perfect  chas- 
"  tity,  and  wilful  poverty. 

**  13.  They  err  abominably,  in  equalling  their  laws 
*'  and  constitutions  with  God's  law,  and  in  saying,  that 
*'  man's  law  bindeth  under  pain  of  damnation,  no  lesS 
'^  than  God's  law. 

**  14.  They  err  sinfully,  in  punishing  the  transgressor.^ 
''  of  tlicir  laws  more  sharply  than  tine  transgressors  of  tb? 

law  of  God  J  as  appearcth  by  their  inquisitions,  ?i^d 

thfir  canoft-law,  &c. 

B  <f  15,  Fnally, 
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"  16.  Finally,  they  err  most  horribly  in  this,  tlut  where 
"  the  free  promise  of  God  ascribeth  our  salvarion  only  tct* 
*<  ©ur  faith  in  Christ,  excluding  works ;  they,  on  the  con- 
"  tniry,  ascribe  salvation  only,  or  principally^  to  works 
«<  and  merits,  excluiiing  faith.  Whereupon  ariscth  the 
**  applicAtion  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass,  ex  opere  operato^  * 
«'  for  the  quick  and  dead,  application  of  the  merit((  of 
*«  Christ's  passion,  in  bulls,  application  of  the  merits  of 
"  all  religious  orders,  and  other  such  like  trumpery,  as 
"  above  mentioned. 

**  Three   cautions  to  be  observed  nnd  avoided  in  the  true  wn 

dcr standing  of  the  Law. 

<<  Firsts  That  we,  tlirough  the  misunderstanding  of  tlie 
<*  scriptures,  do  not  take  the  law  for  the  gospel,  .nor  the 
*<  go>>pel  for  the  law  ;  but  skilfully  discern  und  distinguish 
*«  the  voice  of  the  one  from  the  voice  of  the  other.  Many 
«« there  be,  who  reading  the  b(X)k  of  the  New  Testament^ 
•<  imagine  whatever  mey  find  contained  in  it,  to  be 
<<  only  and  merely  the  voice  of  the  gospel.  And,  on  the 
**  other  hand,  whatever  is  contained  in  the  Old  Testament^ 
<<  that  is,  within  the  in%v\  stories^  psaltns^  znA  prophets^ 
•*  to  be  only  and  merely  the  word  and  voice  of  the  law. 
««  In  which  they  are  deceived  ;  for  the  preaching  of  the 
*<  law  and  of  the  gbspel  are  mixed  together  in  bpth  the 
**  Testaments,  as  well  in  the  Old  as  in  the  New.  Neither 
<<  is  the  order  of  these  two  doctrines  to  be  distinguished 
**  by  books  and  leaves,  but  by  the  diversity  of  God's  Spi- 
^^  rit  speaking  unto  us.  For  sometimes  in  the  Old  Tes- 
**  tament  God  doth  comfort,  as  he  comforted  Adam,  witli 
**  the  voice  of  the  gospel.  Sometimes  also  in  the  New, 
**  he  doth  threaten  and  terrify  ;  as  when  Christ  threatened 
"  the  Pharisees.  In  sojnc  places,  again,  Moses  and  the 
*«  prophets  play  the  evun^flists :  Insomuch  that  Jerom 
**  doubted  wlicther  he  jihould  caJl  Isaiah  2l prophet^  or  an 
*<  evanrrrltst.  In  some  places,  likewise,  Christ  and  the 
*'  apostles  supply  the  part  of  Moses  :  And  as  Christ  him- 
"  self,  until  his  dcatli,  was  under  the  law  (which  law  he 
«  cam:?  not  to  break,  Ijut  to  fulfil,)  so  his  sermons  niade  to 
"  the  Jews,  run  all  for  the  mo>t  part  upon  the  perfect  doc- 
**  trine  and  works  of  the  law,  shewing  and  teaching  what 
«<  we  ought  to  do  by  the  right  law  of  justice,  and  what 
*<  danger  onsueth  in  not  performing  the  same.  All  which 
"  places,  though  they  be  contained  in  the  book  of  die 
•*  l^w  Testament,  yet  they  are  to  be  referred  to  the  doc- 
"  triio  of  the  law,  ever  having  in  them  included  a  privy 

«  exception 
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*<  iexoepddn  of  lep^iiCaiice  and  faith  in  Christ  Jesus.    As 
^  foe  example.:  ^ere  Christ  thus  preachetb^  Bieued  are 
•*  the  pure  w  heart  g  for  theif  shall  ue  God  *.     Except  ye  he. 
••  converted^  and  become  as  little  children^  ye  jhail  net  enter 
^^^ni9  the  kingdom  of  Ifeawnf,     But  he  tlnti  doeth  the  nwll 
^^  of  Httf  FailcTy  shall  ef iter  into  tlie   kingdom  of  heaven  j^.. 
**  JUikewise  the  parabk  of  the  4i«kjnd  servant^  justly  cast 
**  iftto  prison  foi;  not  forgiving  his  fellow-servant,  &c.  §. 
Ilie  casting  the  rich  glutton  into  hell,  &£.  i|.     He  that 
Jen/tth  me  ktfore  men^  shall  he  denied  btfore,  the  angels  of 
*'  God  ^.    With  other  such  hke  places  of  scripture.     All. 
**  these,  I  say,  pertaining  to  the  doctrine  of  the  law,  do. 
*«  e»er  include  in  them  a  secret  exception  of  earnest  xe- 
*»  pentance   and  faith  in  Christ's  precious  blood.      For 
**  jelse,  Peter  denied,  ami  yet  repented.     Many  publicans 
•*  9Xid,  sinners  were  unkind,  unmerciful,  and  hard-hearted 
«  to  their  fellow-servants :    and  yei  many  of  them  re- 
«<  pected,  and  by  faith  were  saved,  &c.     The  grace  of 
*'  Christ  Jesus  works  in  us  repentance  towards  God,  and 
**  faith  in  himself  unfeigned. 

**  Briefly,  to  know  when  the  law  speaketh,  and  when 

♦*  the  gospel  speaketh,  and  to  discern  the  voice  of  the  one 

**  from  the  voice  of  the  other,  we  may  learn  from  the 

*<  following  remark.      That   when   there   is   any    moral 

*•  work  commanded  to  be  done,  either  to  avoid  punish- 

•*  ment,  or  upon  promise  of  any  reward,  temporal  or  cter- 

**  nal,  or  else  when  any  promise  is  made  with  condition 

*«  of  any  work  commanded  in  the  law ;  there  is  to  be  un- 

**  derstood  the  voice  of  the  law.     On  the  other  hand, 

**  where  the  promise  of  life  and  salvation  is  oiffered  unto 

*•  us  freelyi^  without  any  merits  or  doings  of  ours,  and 

♦*  simply  without   any   condition   annexed,  of  any  law, 

"  ^ther  natural,  ceremonial,  or  moral :  All  such  places, 

**  whether  they  be  read  in  the  Old  Testament  or  in  the 

**  New,  are  to  be  referred  to  the  voice  and  doctrine  of 

*«the  gospel.     And  this  proiniseof  God,  freely  made  to 

**  us  by  the  merits  of  Jesus  Christ,  so  long  before  pro» 

**  phesied  to  us  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  aften^^ard  ex- 

"  hibited  in  the  New  Testament,  and  now  requiring  no- 

**  thing  but  our  faith  in  the  Son  of  <?od,  is  called  pro- 

**  perly  die  voice  of  the  gospel,  and  dii^'ercth  from  the 

"  voice  of  the  law  in  this,  that  it  hath  m  conditio?}  ad- 

**  joined  of  our  meriting,  but  only  respccteth  the  merits 

'*  of  Christ  the  Son  of  God  \  by  faith  in  whom  alone  we 

4?  «<  are 

*  Matth  ▼.  8.  t  Ibid,  xviii  3.  \  IbiM.  vil  1\. 

5  Ibid,  xviil  2S,  arc.  ||  Luke  xvi-  1 9;  &c.       ■     '^  Tbid.  xii.  9.    I 
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<<  are  ptondsed  of  God  to  be  Saved  and  jtudficdt 

*<  ing  as  we  Tead,  The  rightetmsness  of  Godf  wUdi  w  tf 
*^  faith  rf  Jesus  Christ  unto  edl^  and  upem  mil  them  that  Jr* 
«  iieve,  &c.     Rom.  iii.  22. 

«  The  second  caution  or  danger 'to  be  avoided  is,  dnt 
<•  we  now  knowing  how  to  discern  rightly  between  di^ 
« law  and  the  gospel,  and  having  intelligence  not  to 
«  mistake  one  for  the  other,  must  take  heed  again  that 
f<  we  break  not  the  order  between  these  two,  talui^  and 
*<  applying  the  law  where  the  gospel  is  to  be  applifid» 
^  either  to  ourselves  or  toward  odiers.  For  notwidi- 
«<  standing  the  law  and  the  gospel  many  times  are  to  be 
•«  joined  together  in  order  of  doctrine  ;  yet  it  may  some- 
<<  times  fall  out,  that  the  law  must  be  utterly  sequestered 
^*  from  the  gospel.  As  when  any  person  or  persons  do 
*«  feel  themselves  with  the  majesty  of  the  laiw  and  judg- 
**  ment  of  God  so  terrified  and  oppressed,  and  wim  the 
*»  burden  of  their  sins  overweighed  and  thrown  down  in- 
<<  to  utter  discomfort,  and  almost  even  to  the  pit  of  hdl^ 
^*  as  happeneth  many  times  to  soft  and  timorous  coo- 
*<  sciences  of  God's  good  servants :  When  such  mortified 
f<  he;irts  do  hear,  either  in  preaching  or  in  readingy  any 
**  such  example  or  place  of  the  scripture*  which  pei^ 
^  taineth  to  the  law ;  let  them  think,  that  they  do  not  in 
*<  the  least  belong  to  them,  no  more  than  a  mournings 
<<  weed  belongeth  to  a  marriage-feast ;  and  therefore  te» 
<<  moving  out  of  their  minds  all  thoughts  of  the  law,  of 
<<  fear,  of  judgment,  and  condemnation,  let  diem  only 
*<  set  before  their  eyes  the  gospel,  the  sweet  comfort  <JF 
«  God's  promise,  free  forgiveness  of  sins  in  Christp  grace, 
<*  redemption,  liberty,  rejoicing,  psalms,  thanks^  singing, 
*<  and  a  paradise  of  spiritual  jocundity,  and  nothing  else ; 
**  thinking  thus  with  themselves,  that  the  law  ham  done 
*<  Iiis  office  in  tliem  already,  and  now  must  needs  give 
f<  place  to  his '  better  ;  that  is,  must  needs  give  room  to 
<<  Christ  the  Son  of  God,  who  is  the  Lord  and  Master, 
«•  the  ]?ulfiller  and  Finisher  of  the  law  ;  for  Christ  is  the 
«  end  of  t/ie  law  for  righteousness  to  every  one  that  heiieveth. 
«*  Rom.  X.  4. 

«<  The  third  danger  to  be  avoided  is,  that  we  do  not* 
(^  on  the  other  hand,  use  or  apply  the  gospel,  instead  of 
<<  the  law.     For,  as  applying  the  law  instead  of  the  goa— 
^^  pel,  is  like  going  to  a  marriage- feast  in  a  moumin£l 
*<  gown  ;  so  to  apply  the  gospel  instead  of  the  law,  is  t^3 
«'  cast  pearls  before  swine  :  In  which  there  is  great  abu&3< 
r^  among  many.     For  commonly   it   is  seen,   th;^t   thc^« 
••  worldly  epicures  and  secure  mammonistSj  to  whom  rL^^^ 
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c*  iJBiUinc  of  the  hw  doch  ptoperly  appertain)  do  receiTe 
*^  and  apply  to  tfaemtehres  most  principally  the  sweet 
«<  pramiief  of  the  gospel :  80  likewise  it  is  too  often  th# 
^  caae,  for  those  broken  and  contrite  in  heart,  to  whom 
<<  only  belong  the  joyful  tidings  of  the  gospel  and  not 
**  the  bw,  to  receive  and  retain  to  themselves  the  terrible 
^vmeeand  sentences  of  the  law.  Whereby  it  cometh 
^  to  paBs,  that  many  do  rejoice,  that  shoukl  mourn  }  and 
^  mluiy  fear  and  mourn,  that  should  rejoice.  Where* 
^*  fore,  to  conclude,  in  private  use  of  life,  let  every  per* 
^  son  wisely  discern  between  the  law  and  the  gospel^ 
^  md  aptly  apply  to  himself,  that  which  he  seeth  con* 
«  venient. 

<<  And  again,  in  public  order  of  doctrine,  let  every 
^discreet  preacher  put  a  difference  between  the  broken 
^  heart  of  the  mourning  sinner,  and  the  impenitent 
M  Worldling,  and'  so  join  both  the  law  with  the  gospel^ 
^  atnd  the  gospel  with  the  law ;  that  in  throwing  down 
^  the  wicked  hie  evef  spare  the  weak-hearted;  and  again,  so 
^  ^y*  ^  weak,  that  he  do  not  encourage  the  ungodly.** 

Tlie  Qiristian  reader  will  excuse  the  length  of  these 
egttracts^  which  we  will  conclude  with  remarking ;  thai 
tUs  excellent  man  Hamilton,  and  his  bles^  commentator 
tMkf  lived  before  the  establishment  of  the  reformation 
it  die|r  respective  countries  of  Scotland  and  England ;  and 
dtftt  k  is  comfortable  to  reflect,  that  the  same  Spirit  testchei 
the  iAnte  tmtb  in  all  places  and  times ;  as  appears  in  the 
instanoe  before  us,  which  contains  the  gospel  with  as  much 
deamess  (and  would  to  GOD,  it  nyght  not  be  saidj 
widi  M0r#  clearness)  \as  among  the  professors  of  a  later  day* 


GERARD     GELDENHAUR, 

SOMCTIMEf    CALtKD, 

GEIIAIIDUS  NOVlOMAGtJS. 

GERARD  GELDENHAltR,    a  very  learhed  Ger- 
man, was  boni  at  Kimegueh,  in  the  year  1482. 
from  his  eadicst  youth>  he  was  distinguished  by  his  love 
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of 'learning)  esjpecially  of  history  and  poetry.  He  Hiftdlbl 
classical  learning  at  Daventer,  and  went  througHhift  coimo 
of'  philosophy  at  Louvain  with  8uch  success,  that  lie  .wtts> 
ohosen  to  teach  that  science  there.  It  was  in  this»faincNiS' 
uniyersL^yi  that  he  contracted  a  very  sirict  friendship  with 
several  learned  men,  and  in  particular  with  Erasmus,,  as- 
appears  from  the.  epistles  of  the  latter.  He  made  some 
stay  at  Antwcrpi  from  whence  he  was  invited  to  the  court 
of  Charles  of  Austria,  to  be  reader  and  historian  to  that 
prince:  But  not  loving  to  change  his  abode  .oft^,  he- 
did  not  think  proper  to  attend  hhn  into  Spain,  but  dken-^ 
gaged,  himself  from  his  service,  and  entered  into  that  of 
Philip  of  Burgundy,  bishop  of  Utrecht.  He  was  his  jfeader 
and  secretary  twelve  years,  namely,  to  the  year  1534; 
after  which,  he  executed  tlie  same  functions  in  the  court 
of  Maximilian  of  Burgundy.  He  was  sent  to- Wittenberg- 
in  the  year  152G,  in  order  to  enquire  into  the  state  of  the 
schools,  and  of  the  church  there.  He  fsuthfullv  reported 
what  he  had  observed  in  that  city,  an(i  confessed,  he  could 
not  disapprove  of  a  doctrine  so.  conformable  to  the  scrip-' 
tures,  as  that  which  he  heard  there:  And  uponthkhe 
forsook  the  popish  religion,  and  retired  towards  the  Upper 
Rhine.  He  married  at  Worms,  and  taught  youth  for  some 
time.  Afterwards,  about  the  year  15$  I ,  he  Was  invited 
to  Augsburg,  to  undertake  the  same  employment;  and  at 
leogth*  in  the  year  1534,  he  went  from  thence  to  Mar* 
purg,  where  he  taught  history  for  two  years,  and  then  di- 
vinity to  his  death.  He  died  of  the  plague  on  the  10th 
of  January,  A.  D..  1^4*2.  He  was  a  man  well  skilled  in 
poetry,  rhetoric,  and  history.  The  most  considerable  of 
his  works  zre^-^Histona  Batavica  ;  Strasburg,  158S  ;  but 
Vossius  mentions  an  edition  of  the  year  1520. — De  Bata^ 
vorum  Insuld, — Germania  Inferioru  Historia  ;  Strasbuigi 
J  53ti. — Episiola  de  Zelandid. — Satyra  Octo^  printed  at  Lou- 
vain,  in  1515. — Historia  et  Catalogus  episcoporum  Ultrajec^ 
timrum,  Uc. 

His  changing  his  religion,  and  some  writings  which  he 
published  against  the  church  of  Rome,  occasioned  a  quarrel 
between  him  and  Erasmus.  Erasmus  called  him  a  sedi^ 
tious  fellow,  and  blamed  him  ior  publishing  scoffing 
books,  which  only  irritated  princes  aeainst  Lumer's  fol- 
lowers. He  blamed  him  also  for  prefixing  the  name»  and 
some  notes  of  Erasmus,  to  certain  letters,  the  intent  of 
which  was  to  shew,  that  the  heretics  ought  not  to  be  pu— > 
nished.  This  was  exposing  Er^smu  to  the  court  c  " 
'Rome,  and  to  the  popish  powers :  For  it  was  saying  i 
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offectf  that  Erasmus  had  furnished  the  innovators  with 
^veapons  to  attack  their  enemies.  Nothing  could  be 
more*  true  \  l^ut  Erasmus  did  not  like  to  have  8uch  otfices 
done  him.  /^gc  had  made  him  a  cpward,  if  he  was  not 
one  naturally »  and  h^  was  afraid  to  avow  principles 
which  he  secrejtly  maintained.  lie  abused  Geldcnhaur, 
therefore,  in  very  severe  terms  j  compared  him  to  the 
traitor  Judas  j  ami,  instead  of  assistiiig  him  in  his  ncces* 
sity,  put  him  olf  with  raillery.  *  But,  my  dear  Vultu- 
rius/  for  so  he  nick-named  him;  *  sii^e  you  have  taken 
the  resolution  to  profess  an  evangelical  lifp,  I  wonder 
you  find  poverty  uneasy  j  when  St  Ililarion,  not  havhif; 
money  enough  to  pay  Ins  boat-hire,  thought  it  cause  of 
glorVi  that  lie  had  undctiignccliy  arrived  at  such  gospel- 
perfection.  St  l\iul  also  glories,  that  he  knew  how- 
to  abound,  axid  how  to  sulfer  need ;  and  that,  having 
nothing,  he  possessed  all  things.  The  same  apostle 
conuneuds  certain  Hebrews,  who  had  received  the  gos- 
pel,, thpt  they  tpok^  the  spoiling  of  their  goods  joyfully. 
AcUl  that,  if  the  Jews  suffer  none  to  be  poor  among 
them,  how  much  more  does  it  become  those  who  boast 
,of  the  gospel,  to  relieve  the  wants  of  their  brethren  bjr 
mutual  cliarity  :  Especially  since  evangelical  frugality 
18  content  with  very  little  ?  Those,  who  live  by  the 
spirit,  want  no  delicacies,  if  they  have  but  bread  and 
water :  They  are  strangers  to  luxury,  ai|d  feed  on  fast- 
ing. We  read,  that  the  apostles  themselves  satisfied 
tlieir  hunger  with  ears  of  corn  rubbed  in  tlieir  hunds* 
Perhaps,  }ou  may  imagine,  I  am  jesting  all  this  while; 
•^-vcry  likely — but  others  will  not  think  so**  ■  These 
taunts  of  Erasmus  give  us  another  trace  of  his  true  cha^ 
racter.  He  had  not  grace  to  dare  the  frowns  of  the  world, 
and  particularly  of  the  great,  among  whom  were  most  of 
liis  considerable  friends  \  and  these  were  of  the  Roman  com- 
munion. Whatever  he  said  in  favour  of  Protestantism, 
was  by  pure  constraint  of  the  truth.  lie  had  very  little 
court  to  make  in  that  quarter.  Hence,  as  he  was  a  man 
of  great  wit  as  well  as  learning,  he  was  free  in  his  jests 
upon  the  foibles  of  many  excellent  men  among  the  rro* 
tesunts,  which  served  his  purpose,  with  many  of  the  po- 
pish party,  of  concealing  his  real  sentiments,  or  of  en- 
joying them  without  molestation.  He  had,  in  short,  too 
much  of  that  wisdom,  which  strives  to  reconcile  God 
and  mammon. 

Under  this  life,  Melchior  Adam  relates  an  anecdote  of 
John  Weselus,  a  physician,  as  well  as  divine,  who  can* 
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irasMdllie  doctrine  of  the  sacrament  full  Aiitfj^MMote 
the  ventilation  of  that  subject  by  Luther  and  Zuingliusy 
and  wrote  notes  upon  those  passages  of  the  New  Te8taineiit» 
in  which  it  occurs.  Weselus  was  also  sumamed  Basil  and 
Gansfort.  He  was  esteenned  of  such  uncommon  leamtngt 
ipicty^  and  judgment,  that  he  was  usually  called  ium  munm^ 
*  The  light  of  the  world  ;'  and,  in  respect  to  .any  coiitro* 
Terted  matter  (like  another  Pythagoras)  it  was  suflBcient 
for  determination  to  prove,  hoc  dcxit^  hoe  cUcuUt  hoc  seripsii  / 
that  Weselus  had  said,  taught,  and  wrote  it.  He  Yisited 
most  of  the  universities  of  note  in  the  Christian  wdrld, 
and  was  an  intimate  friend  of  John  de  Wesalii,  whom  we 
memioned  before,  and  whom  the  younger  Spanheim  his 
mistaken  for  the  same  person  in  his  eccbesiasticai  history. 
He  expected  to  have  shared  persecution  with  Ins  lesnmed 
friend  ;  and  probably  would,  but  for  dve  interposition  of 
David  a  Burgundia,  then  bishop  of  Utrecht,  whom  he  hid 
greatly  served  in  his  medical  capacity.  He  wrote  mxttf 
tracts,  which  were  printed  at  Leipsig,  Antwerp,  &c«  and 
which  have  been  honoured  by  being  placed  in  liie  first  duM 
of  those  books,  prohibited  by  the  cnurch  of  Rome.  He 
died  in  his  70th  year.  By  the  writings  of  this  eiceUMt 
person,  were  the  eyes  of  Geldenhaur  opened,  to  the  If6- 
Inowfedgment  of  the  truth.  And  he  relates  this  remaA- 
aiUe  circumstance,  that  in  the  church  of  St  LevinuSj  in 
March  1520,  he  [Geldenhaur]  was  informed  by  John  Os- 
tendorp,  a  man  ;^dvanced  in  years,  that  Weselus,  long  be- 
fore, had,  in  conversation  with  him,  when  he  was  but  a 
youth,  addressed  him  [the  said  Ostendorp,]  in  these  words : 
^  My  studious  young  friend,  you  will  five  to  see  the  day, 
^  when  the  doctrine  of  our  late  contentious  school-m* 
^  vines,  Thomas  Aquinas,  Bonaventurc,  and  others  of  dke 
^  saihc  leaven,  shall  be  exploded  by  all  thie  teadicfS'  df 
^  the  Christian  religion." — How  true  a  prophet  he  Was» 
die  6vent  amply  shewed ;  for,  soon  after  that  time^  the 
Reforination  began  in  Germany. — The  learned  reader 
ibatr  see  moire  ot  this  Weselus,  m  Baselius's  <<  Sulpiriiw 
••  Belgtcus,"  and  in  the  writings  of  Flaccus  Illyricus,  Wel- 
fius,  and  others. 

It  is  proper  to  observe,  that  Gerard  Geldenhaur  was 
better  known  by  the  name  of  his  country,  than  by  that 
i/t  his  family  ;  Tor  he  was  usually  called  Genrdius  Novio- 
ghagus :  and  Erasmus,  in  his  letters  to  himi  gives  him  n* 
other  name. 

JOHN 
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THIS  Cxflnnauft  Refiwmer  was  bom  at  Winsperg  ii» 
Franconia,  m  At  year  1482,  according  to  Bayle. 
Qopin  sajs  he  was  born  at  Ausdiein  in  Switzerland  ;  but 
it  IB  oertam  he  was  of  Franconia.  His  parents  were  of  x 
IjQod  family  .and  in  very  competent  circumstances.  It 
appears,  in  the  preface  to  his  annotations  upon  the  pro- 
;p|]^cy  of  Isaiah,  that  his  grand-father  was  of  Basil,  and 
4bat  hb  mother  was  remarkable  for  the  great  sanctity  o^ 
lier  life,  and  fibeality  to  the  poor.  His  father,  being  (it 
Js.«aid)  a  merchant,  designed  him  for  his  own  profession  ; 
Jbnt  his  mother  was  desirous  of  making  him  a  scholar,  and 
anailed  on  her  husband  to  send  him  to  the  college  of 
jBdhrun.  He  was  -soon  removed  t»  the  university  of  Hei- 
where  he  received  the  degree  of  batchelor  at 
years  of  age.  From  Heidelberg,  he  was  sent  to 
•IBonlogne,- where  be  stucUed  the  civil  law  siiz  months ;  and 
Amt  ntiumed  to  Heidelberg,  where  he  applied  himself  to 
Ae  study  of  divinky.  He  assiduously  read  the  works  of 
Gliomas  Aquinas,  Richard,  and  Gerson  ;  but  he  despised 
Ae  tnicihies  of  Scotns,  and  scorned  to  follow  the  humour 
«iiich.pDevai]ed  in  the  universities.  He  disregarded  the 
jLliiBrary  distinctwns  in  the  public  exercises ;  and  only 
cnkawnired  to  obtain  the  character  of  a  learned  man.  He 
faniiAfd  his  mind  with  useful  knowledge,  and  abstaine<( 
Ifaim  die  disputations  of  the  schoolmen.  AU  his  con- 
venation  was  remarkably  serious  and  exemplary,  grounded 
upon  the  maium,  £^01,  mproficiat  in  liieris  isf  deficiat  in 
mmnkmsy  mm  frcficertj  uddeficere  :  That  he,  who  increases 
io.kncnriei^  without  viitne,  does  not  increase,  but  de^ 
crease.  <  Not  long  after  (^ys  Dr  Fuller  ui  his  AbelAedir 
rana)  he  was  honoured  with  the  title  of  master  of  arts,  in 
Ae  same  academy ;  after  which,  by  the  advice  of  his  pa- 
icnts,  he  went  to  Bonqnia,  with  an  intent  to  sipply  hhn- 
la  the  study  of  the  civil  law ;  but  after  staying  half  a 
,  and  finding  the  air  very  prejudicial  to  his  health, 
he  returned  again  to  his  father,  and  remained  with  hint 
all  he  had  recovered  his  former  strength*  He  then  went 
:^ain  to  Heidelberg ;  where,  contrary  to  the  will  of  his 
fasber^  be  quitted  the  study  of  the  ^npil  law,  and  gave 
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Uimself  wholly  to  the  stikdy  of.  diTimty  j  .^beix^Jed.  and 
guided  thereto  by  the  love  of  truth.  In  the  perfonnance 
of  which  act  he  imitated  the  example  of  that  burning 
lamp  of  the  church|  John  Chrysostora,.the  same  act  being 
also  approved  and  embraced  by  Martin  Luiher,  John  Cal- 
vin, Peter  Martyr,  Theodore  Beza,  Lambertus  Danseus, 
and  others. 

Here  he  began  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  sndi 
schoolmeni  whose  judgment  in  points  of .  controversy  were  , 
most  approved  of  in  that  academy ;  as  Thomas  Aquinas, 
Gerson,  and  others  ;  which  he  studied  with  the  utmost 
labour  day  and  night,  desiring  an  explanation  of  such  dis- 
tinctions, as  he  could  not  understand. 

This  more  than  ordinary  industry  procured  him  a 
general  approbation,  together  with  a  certain  demonstia-* 
tion  of  his  future  worth,  not  only  in  Heidelberg,  but 
in  the  adjacent  places  \  insomuch,  that  he  was  recom- 
mended to  that  illustrious  prince  Philip,  Elector  Palatine^ 
who  sent  for  him,  and  committed  his  youngest  sons  to  his 
tuition  \  bearing  always  a  reverend  respect  to  him,  for  die 
excellency  of  those  parts  with  which  he  saw  he  was  en^ 
dowed.  After  he  had  been  a  while  in  this  new  emplojrii' 
ment,  he  perceived  that  a  courtly  life  did  not  suit  his  nat- 
tural  inclination ;  therefore  be  left  it,  and  returned  again 
(as  one  that  had  been  long  captivated)  to  the  study  of 
divinity.    .  ' 

His  parents  perceiving  that  his  mind  was  altogether  set 
on  that  study,  and  having  no  other  child  but  him,  fliey 
made  use  of  tliose  means  that  God  had  blessed  them  widi» 
in  order  to  procure  a  priesthood  for  him,  in  the  town 
where  he  was  bom,  to  which  also  was  added  the  authori^ 
of  preaching :  Unto  this  place  he  was  called ;  but  finding 
himself,  after  a  fortnight's  trial,  unable  to  undergo  so  la- 
borious an  ofEce  \  he  desired  leave  to  return  again  to  Hei- 
delberg, that  he  might  acquire  a  greater  measure  of  know- 
ledge, and  return  from  thence  better  qualified  to  discharge 
the  important  duties  of  that  sacred  function;  . '  " 

Having  obtained  leave,  he  changed  his  resolution  and 
steered  his  course  towards  Tubingen  ;  and  from  thence  to 
Stutgard,  where  Reuchlin  lived ;  a  man  famous  for ;  his 
excellent  knowledge  in  the  languages.  Here  he  stayed  for 
a  short  space,  during  which  rime,  he  received  from  Reuchlin 
some  light  concerning  the  Greek  \  in  which,  by  daily  study 
and  practice,  he  so  profited,  that,  upon  his  return.,  to  Hei- 
delberg, he  published  a  Greek  grammar  \  where  he  also 
learned  the  Hebrew  by  a  Spanish  teacher. 

Finding 
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laAguageSy  he  retirrned  to  his  native  place,  and  chearfuUy 
laboured  in  his  pastoral  o^cc  ;  preat^hing  Christ  so  powfir- 
fttOj  to  theih^  that  he  was  greatly  admired  of  his  t-wditorf ; 
nor  did  he  shine  only  in  sound  eicellent  doctrine,  but 
also  in  a  corre^ondtng  life  and  conversation ;  setting  a 
good  example  before  diose  to  whom  he  pt<eached ;  and 
atwiys  associating  with  such  as  were  famous  for  religkm 
or  learning,  especially '  Wolfgang  CapitOj  with  whom  he 
'WM  acqusdnted  at  Heidelberg :  Their  firiendship  being  here 
lene^ived,  it  continued  firm  till  death.  ' 

During  the  discharge'  of  his  holy  callixig  in  the  place 
of  his  nativity,  Wolfgang  Capito  was  called  to  BasUi  to  be 
their  puUic  lectuiser;  which  advancement  did  not  cause 
him  at  all  to  forget  his  old  friend  Oecohmpadius,  but  rather 
ptot  him  opon  thinking,  how  he  inight  be  of  service  in 
promoting  him  to  some  more  eminent  plate;  shewing  great 
<xmceniy  that  so  bright  a  lamp  of  piety  should  be  shut  up 
in  60  narrow  and  unregarded  a  part  of  thccoiintry ;  where- 
fore he  %isied  all  means  tp  persuade  the  inhabitants  of 
Basil,  ^gnifying  his  worth,  to  invite  him  to  this  city  y  and 
to  confer  that  dignity  upon  him,  which  should  correspond 
his  merit.  Capito  herein  succeeded  accordrr^  to 
,  for  they  leadily  agreed,  and  sent  Oecolampa- 
dius  a  call  to  the  pastoral  office  in  that  city,  in  1515. 
Where,  after  he  had  preached,  with  great  applause,  for 
about  a  twehre-month,  he  was  honoured,  in  the  same  aca- 
demy, with  the  title  of  doctor  in  divinity.  About  the 
same  time  Erasmus  Rotterodamus  came  to  Basil,  to  publish 
his  annotations  on  the  New  Testament ;  for  the  perfect^ing 
of  which,  he  used  the  assistance  of  our  Oecolampadius,  on 
account  of  the  eminency  of  his  parts,  as  he  himself  freely 
confesseth. 

*  When  Erasmuses  work  was  Ppished,  Oecolampadius  left 
Basil  and  went  to  Augsburgj  be>y>g  czVf^  V/  the  commons 
of  the  cadiedral  church  to  preach  in  ihnt  p]cic*e  unto  the 
people !  But  he  remained  not  long  here  }  partly  because  of 
the  humble  opinion  he  had  of  his  own  abtiities,  thinking 
liinMeif  insufficient  for  so  important  and  eminent  a  station ; 
and,  partly  because  of  a  degree  of  melancholy  which  pre- 
dominated in  his  constitution,  that  disposed  him  to  rettre*- 
ment  and  solitude.  He  therefore  departed,  and  entered 
into  die  monastry  of  St  Bridget,  situated  without  the  city 
of  Augsburg ;  but  used  such  caution  in  making  his  cove* 
nant  with  the  m<^nk^  as  that  he  was  to  have  liberty  to 
study,  and  to  beKeve  what  he  u*ould,  and  to-'  tlepart  from 

then 
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jdiiem  when  he  pleased ;  for,  said  be,  <<  Etiamd.HfKHfA 
*^  juramentis  me  obsirixiro,  nequaquam  ta  servaff  paUroy  n 
*<  quandq  utilis  minisUrio  verbi  sumfuturusr  A^Sliougli  I 
should  bind  myself  by  innumerable  oaths,  I  shall  not  by  ^y 
means  be  able  to  ,keep  them,  if  at  any  time  I  sl^dl  peiceiye 
that  any  profit  wUl  accrue  to  the  church  by  my  mvoistrjrp 

The  monks,  sensible  of  their  aicquisition,  receired  lum 
joyfully  ii^to  tjieir  society,  bestowing  all  diings  .on  Ufn 
that  he  desired  most  libendly,  and  particularly  .a<;qttainted 
him  with  all  their  privileges.     After  a  few  numths  he  w>is 
so  well  pleased,  that  he  purposed  to  spend  the  r^t  c^  l^s 
days  in  this  lazy  manner  of  life :  But  it  pleased  Qod  to 
call  him  out  again,  and  for  that  end  stirred  up  Jbis.  friends, 
and  especially  Capito,  who  seriously  persuaded  .and  ear- 
nestly exhorted  hun  to  give  over  ^t  monastical  life }  to 
'^hose  entreaties  he  yielded,  and  purposed  to  betjake  Uin- 
self  again  to  the  labours  of  his  calling;  but,  by  way  of 
preparation  to  his  leaving  the  monastry,  he  first  prepared 
.y^nd  published  a  book  of  confession,  in  which,  in  many 
jparticulars,  he  opposed  the  doctrine  of  the  ichurdi  <tf 
Rome,  and  thereby  rendered  his  life  in  danger.     TfalP 
monks  also  were  greatly  afraid,  lest  any  inconyemence 
should  happen  to  them  on  account  of  nis  proceedings, 
and  therefore  endeavoured  to  frejs  their  snonastry  of  hiiA. 
In  the  mean  time,  he  sharply  reprehended  them  for.thinr 
^ors,  persuading  them  to  embrace  the  truth,  which  sk> 
.exceedingly  incensed  them  against  him,  that  they,  laboured 
privately  with  his  friends  to  be  more  earnest  with  hijai  fcoi 
leave  the  monastry/    Thus  far  Fuller. 

Oecolampadius,  in  1517,  wrote  a  letter  to  EraamiUt 
full  of  friendship  and  respect.  He  had  seen  Erasmus  .at 
3a8tl,  and  informed  him,  of  his  own  occupations  at  this 
time ;  for  he  was  collating  the  Vulgate  with  the  liebrew.^ 
and  of  his  connections  with  Melancthon.  In  151S,  Eras- 
mus  wrote  a  friendly  letter  to  Oecolampadius,  in  which  he 
highly  commends  Melaiicthon  \  though,  at  diat  timeji  he 
was  displeased  with  him,  for  having  spoken  slightly  of  his 
New  Testament. 

Oecolampadius  had  acquired  a  great  reputation  for  his 
skill  in  the  learned  languages,  and  was  held  in  great  esteem 
for  his  preaching.  He  was  so  far  from  admitting  9aj 
change  in  religion,  that  he  wrote  a  book  against  Luther 
to  prove  that  the  mass  might  be  called  a  sacrifice.  It  wa# 
in  1520,  when  he  was  thirty-eight  years  old,  that  he  with- 
drew himself  from  the  world,  and  oecame  a  monk  of  the 
order  of  St  Bridget,  in  the  monastry  of  St  Laurence^  near 

Augsburg. 
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Augsburg.    <  {  hear,  says  Erasmus,  that  Oecolampadius  is 

*  turned  monk :  I  wish  he  had  thought  better  upon  it.' 
Erasmus  approved  this  step  of  Oecolampadius  as  little  as 
his  friend  Bilibaldus  ^  and  observes,  that  a  man's  discon- 
tented and  restless  temper  will  pursue  him  even  into  the 
retirement  of  a  .monastery.  Oecolampadius  informed  Eras- 
mus of  his  change  of  life ;  to  which  the  latter  replied, 
and  wished,  that  this  learned  man  might  find  his  new 
situation  answerable  to  his  hopes.  *  If  I  thought,  says 
«  Erasmus,  it  would  prove  so,  I  could  be  content  to  bear 

•  you  company  :  But  I  fear  you  will  find  your  expec- 
<  tations  disappointed.'  Oecolampadius  suspected,  that 
Erasmus  disapproved  of  his  entering  into  a  monastic  life. 
Erasmus  tells  him,  it  was  not  so;  and  that,  when  he 
treated  the  monks  as  Pharisees,  he  only  meant  his  own 
persecutors ;  and  those,  who  under  a  pretence  of  religion, 
were  real  foes  to  it.  He  was  willing  to  suppose,  that 
Oecolampadius  had  chosen  a  society  less  infected  than  some 
others. 

Erasmus  was  not  deceived  in  his  conjecture ;  for,  in 
152],  Oecolampadius  began  to  go  over  to  the  reformers. 
He  had  corrected  the  first  edition  of  the  New  Testament 
published  by  Erasmus,  who  describes  him  as  a  person  that 
approved  th-j  state  of  life  into  which  he  had  entered,  and 
performed  his  duty :  However,  Oecolampadius  soon  altered 
his  judgment,  and  left  his  monastery  in  1522.     Here- 
tired  to  Basil,  in  Switzerland,  where  he  was  made  curate, 
and  preacher  of  the  church  of  St  Martin ;  and  he  soon 
introduced  the  doctrine  of  Luther.     Here  he  was  again 
advanced  by  the  senate  to  a  pastoral  office,  with  a  yearly 
stipend,  which  he  performed  with  great  zeal  and  constancy 
to  the  glory  of  God  and  the  good  of  his  church  ;  here  he 
boldly  discovered  to  his  auditors  those  errors,  which  by 
contiDuance   had   got    firm    footing   in   the   church — he 
opened  up  to  them  the  perfection   and  sufficiency   of  the 
merits  of  Christ — he  declared  to  them  the  true  nature  of 
£uth—- and  explained  to  them  the  true  doctrine  of  charity  j 
insomuch  that  they  began  to  waver  in  their  minds  about 
the  authority  of  the  popish  religion.     Whilst  he  was  thus 
zealously  occupied  in  these  things,  there  were  some  who 
laboured  to  draw  him  again  to  the  Pseudo-Catholic  reli- 
gion, especially  Johannes  Cochlxus,  who,  in  1524>,  wrote 
letters  to  him,  in  which  he  declared  himself  deeply  af- 
flicted, to  hear  that  a  man,  so  excellently  learned,  should 
lay  aside  his  coul,  and  adhere  to  such  heretical  opinions ; 
and  at  the  same  time  exhorted  him  to  revoke  his  opinion 
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and  return  to  the  monastery,  prombing  him  a  dispensatifla: 
from  the  Pope,  and  the  favour  of  the  Prior,  which  he  h^d 
formerly  enjoyed  :  But  these  and  $uch  like  things  were 
slighted  by  Oecolampadius,  who  bringing  them  to  the  word 
of  God,  found  they  would  not  endure  the  trial. 

In  the  performance  of  his  pastoral  charge,  an  asristaot 
was  appointed  him  by  public  authority  ;  and  now  he  be- 
gan to  settle  a  more  excellent  Reformation  in  the  churdif 
commanding  the  sacrament  of  baptism  to  be  administered 
in  the  mother  tongue,  and  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's 
supper  to  be  received  in  both  kinds ;  he  taught  that  the 
mass  was  not  a  sacrifice  for  the  living  and  the  dead,  or 
for  those  who  were  tormented  in  their  feigned  purgatory ; 
but  that  perfect  satisfaction  was  made  for  all  believers  by 
the  passion  and  merits  of  Christ.  He  dissuaded  them  from 
sprinkling  themselves  with  holy-water,  and  from  the  con- 
secration of  palms,  and  the  like;  declaring,  that  they 
who  attributed  virtue  to  such  things,  did  exceedingly  de- 
tract from  the  glory  and  power  of  God,  His  preachings 
of  the  doctrines  of  Christ  to(>k  such  deep  root  in  the  hearts 
of  his  auditors,  that  tliey  gave  a  period  to  many  super- 
stitious actions  among  them. 

The  foundation  of  future  Reformation  was  no  sooner 
laid,  than  the  old  dragon  began  to  play  his  part,  and  to 
discover  his  malicious  envy  and  hatred  against  such  things 
as  make  for  the  glory  of  God  ;  either  by  hindering  their 
proceedings,  or  by  laying  some  foul  aspersion  on  them : 
For  at  that  time  brake  forth  that,  yet  continued^  8acr»- 
mentary  dissension  between  Martin  Luther  and  Huldericus 
Zuinglius,  pastor  of  the  church  at  Zurich,  concerning  the 
eucharist,  which  caused  a  great  dissention  between  the 
churches  of  Switzerland  and  Saxony.  Oecolampadius  en* 
de'ivoured,  but  with  little  success,  to  heal  these  dissensions 
by  publishing  a  book  upon  the  true  meaning  of  these  wofds, 
Hoc  est  corpus  tneutn  ;  and  by  many  strong  arguments  af- 
firmed, that  it  was  a  tropial  phrase. 

This  intended  Reformation  was  again  hindered  by 
Eckius  and  his  followers,  who  taught,  1.  That  the  sw* 
stantial  body  and  blood  of  Christ  was  in  the  sacrament  ci 
the  altar.  2.  That  they  were  truly  offered  up  in  the  mass, 
both  for  the  living  and  the  dead.  3.  That  the  Virgin 
Mary  and  the  saints  were  to  be  worshipped  as*  intercessors^ 
4,  That  the  images  of  Jesus  and  the  saints  were  not  to  b€ 
abolished.     5.  That  after  this  life  there  was  a  purgatory- 

These  positions  were  vehemently  opposed  by  Oecolam- 
padius at  the   public   disputation  held  at  Baden  :   Tb* 
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Bucer  confuted  the  large  confession  of  Luther,  Brentius 
opposed  their  opinions  in  his  exposition  upon  the  gospel 
of  St  John  ;  and  the  other  Lutherans  persisted  resolutely 
in  the  condemnation  of  it. 

Erasmus,  in  1526,  passed  a  remarkable  judgment  upoa 
the  sentiments  of  Oecolampadius  touching  the  eucharist, 
in  a  letter  to  Pirckheimerus,  who  had  written  a  book  on 
the  subject  against  Oecolampadius.  *  The  opinion  of  Oeco- 
^  lampadiuS)  says  Erasmus,  would  not  displease  me,  if  the 

*  consent  of  the  church  did  not  hinder  me  from  adopting 

*  it:  For  I  discern  not  what  good  an  invisible  substance 

*  can  do  there,  or  how  it  can  profit  any  one,  if  it  were 
^  discernable.'  Here<  the  good  sense  of  Erasmus  suggested 
to  him  plain  and  strong  arguments  against  either  transub- 
stantiation,  or  the  real  and  bodily  presence  :  He  thought 
miracles  should  be  so  wrought  as  to  be  seen,  and  that 
they  should  never  be  wrought  in  vain.  Pirckheimerus 
rallied  Erasmus  for  having^said,  that  he  preferred  the  senti- 
ment of  Oecolampadius  upon  the  eucharist  to  that  of  others. 
£rasmas  replied,  <  I  never  said  that  his  sentiment  was  the 

*  best :  I  only  said  to  some  friends  that  I  could  adopt  it, if 
'  the  authority  of  the  church  had  approved  it  j  but  that  I 

*  could  not  quit  the  sentiments  of  the  church.  I  call  the 
'  church,  the  consent  of  tlie  body  of  Christian  people.' 

The  consequence  of  these  disputes  was  a  division  among 
the  reformers  into  two  considerable  sects  :  The  Lutherans, 
and  the  Zuinglians,  or  Sacramentarians.  The  Saxons  con- 
tinued firm  to  the  doctrine  of  Luther ;  and  that  of  Zuin- 
glius  was  received  by  the  Swltzers,  and  some  cities  of  the 
upper  Germany. 

All  this  time,  the  gospel  was  preached  in  no  other  of 
the  Swiss  cantons,  than  Zurich.     The  other  twelve  can- 
tons, Aerefore,  appointed  among  themselves  a  disputation 
to  be  held  at  Baden,  at  which  place  were  assembled  the 
famous  Eckius,   John  Faber,  Murner,  &c  together  with 
the  bishops'  legates  of  Lucern,  Basil,  Lausanne,  &c.     The 
points  disputed  were,  transubstantiation,  the  propitiut'i '  t 
offered  in  the  mass,  the  invocation  of  saints,  the  worship 
of  images,  and  purgatory.     Oecolampadius,  witli  otheni, 
fcputed  against  these  theses  j  but  came  to  no  other  con- 
clusion, than  to  refer  the  decision,  to  the  authority  of  the 
next  general  council,  when  it  should  be  convened. 

A  conference  between  the  Zuinglians,  Lutherans,  and 
*^*pists,  was  held  at  Bern,  on  the  seventh, of  January, 
1528.  This  disputation  was  particularly  on  the  propo- 
sition of  the  sacrament ;  and  Occol4m^a4.i.u§jf  together  with^ 

4?  Zuipgiius,; 
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<  I  judge  not,  says  he ;  I  leave  that  to  the  Lord,  who  wili 
«  absolve,  or  condemn  you  :  But  I  consider  what  seyeral 
«  great  men  think  of  you,  the  emperor,  the  pope,  Ferdi* 

<  nand,  the  king  of  England,  the  bishop  of  Rochester^  cac4 
«  dinal  Wolsey,  and   many  others,  whose  authority  it  is 

<  not  safe  for  me  to  despise,  and  whose  favoar  it  b  nol    • 

<  prudent  for  me  to  throw  away/  What  reply  ihit 
learned  and  worthy  Reformer  made  to  this  strange  coni'< 
plaint,  we  know  not :  But  he  might  very  justly  have  told 
Erasmus,  that  he  had  done  him  more  honour  ihan  he  de- 
served •,  and  that  for  tlie  future,  he  would  throw  away  no 
more  civilities  upon  him. 

Whilst  Lutheranism  was  settling  in  Germany,. the  doc- 
trine of  the  new  sect,  founded  in  Switzerland  by.ZuingUuSy 
was  called,  «  Evangelical  Truth  •,'  and  Zuinglius  boldly 
opposed  the  errors  of  the  church  of  Rome.  Upon  this^ 
foundation  he  continued  preaching  from  the  beginning 
of  the  year  1519,  not  only  against  indulgences,  but  also 
against  the  intercession  and  invocation  of  saints,  the  sa* 
orifice  of  the  mass,  the  ecclcsiasticil  vowa,  the  celebacy 
of  priests,  and  the  abstinence  from  meats.  However,  he 
attempted  no  alteration  in  the  outward  and  public  worship 
of  God  till  1 523,  when  he  found  the  magistrates  and  citi^ 
zens  of  Zurich  disposed  to  cast  off  the  Romish  doctrine, 
.  and  receive  the  reformed. 

About  this  time,  the  sect  of  Anabaptists  sprung  up  in 
Germany,  under  Nicholas  Stork  and  Thomas  Muncer,  who 
had  been  foWowers  of  Luther.  They  taught,  that  the 
goods  of  all  men  ought  to  be  common :  That  aU  men 
should  be  free,  and  independent :  That  God  would  no 
longer  permit  tlie  oppressions  of  kings,  and  the  injustice 
of  magistrates  :  That  the  time  was  come  for  them  to  be 
deposed,  and  men  of  honesty  and  religion  set  up  in  their 
places  This  seditious  doctrine  was  dispersed  in  Germany, 
and  caused  a  rebellion  among  the  peasants  in  all  places. 
The  first  commotions  began  in  Swabia,  which  soon  spread 
throughout  all  the  ten  circles  of  the  empire,  where  vast 
multitudes  of  peasants  plundered  the  country ;  robbed  and 
burnt  the  churches,  monasteries,  and  .  castles ;  slew  the 
priests,  monks,  and  nobility  j  and  made  a  strange  deso- 
lation in  all  the  states.  The  princes  of  the  empire  sent  a 
confederate  army  against  the  rebels,  who  were  defeated 
in  three  battles  by  George  Truchses,  count  of  Walburg,  and 
the  elector  Palatine.  Muncer  still  kept  some  bands  o€ 
peasants  in  Thuringia,  and  made  Mulhausen  the  chief  re- 
sidence of  his  Utopian  kingdom.     But  John,  elector  c>i 
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Saxony,  Frederic  princ-^  of  FIcsse,  ami  tli^  duko  of  Bruns- 
wick, attacked  Muncer  at  Franckluucn,  where  he  was  de- 
feated, taken  prisoner;  and  executed. 

While  the  German  princes  were  crushing  this  rob':llion 
of  the  peasants,  there  happ«^nod  great  dlspiucs  in  Gcrmuny 
and  Switzerland  between  t!ic  Romish  priests  and  the  Re- 
f.ormers ;  as  also  between  the  Lutherans,  Zuinglians,  and 
Anabaptistr^.  Luther  dochired  himsciiag.iinst  the  doctilne 
of  Zuinglius,  concerning  the  Lord's  Supper  :  But  O  co- 
lampadius  concurred  with  Zuinglius,  and  taught  the  same 
doctrine  at  IVj  ul. 

Erasmus  resided  at  this  time  at  Basil,  and  speak-?  of  the 
slaughter  of  the  peasants  in  Germany  :  But  commends  the 
comparative  moderation  of  the  reformers  of  Basil.  He 
wrote  to  Bedda,  to  justify  a  letter  which  he  had"  formerly 
s^ent  to  the  bishop  of  Basil.  In  it  we  find  some  remarkable 
things  concerning  the  sentiments  of  the  reformed,  as  to 
the  eucharist.  <  Carolostad,  says  he,  hath  brought  a  most 
*•  formidable  tngedy  upon  the  stage,     lie  hath  persuaded 

*  the  people,  that  there  is  nothuig  in  the  Lord's  Suppef 

*  except  bread  and  wine.     Zuinglius   hath  written  books 

*  to  support  this  opinion  :  And  Oecolampadius  hath  de- 

*  fended  it  with  such  skill,   and  hath  employed  so  many 
«  arguments,  and  such  persuasive  eloquence,  that,  if  God* 

*  should  not  interpose,  even   the   elect  may  hj  seduced. 

*  This  city  of  Basil  wavers  \  but  it  may  still  ho  confirmed 
<  in  the  faith.     I  am  obliged  to   quit  all  my  other  affairs, 

*  to  enter   into    this    war,   although  I  have  not  abilities 
«  equal  to  so  difficult  a  task.'     It  appears   not,  that  Eras- 
mus even  undertook  to  confute  Oecolampadius ;  and  this 
was  probably  a  mere  bragging  and  threatening,  not  intended 
to  be  put  in  execution,  and  thrown  out  only  to  please  the 
Romanists.     He  acted  very  prudently   in  leaving  Oeco- 
lampadius and  Zuinglius  at  quiet,  and  in  declining  a  com- 
bat, wherein  he   would  infallibly  have  been  bufl'eted  and 
disgraced.     He  was  ever  suspected  of  favouring  this  very 
sentiment ;  and,   in   another  letter,  he  bestows  the  same 
praises  upon  this  work  of  Oecolampadius. 

Oecolampadius  agreed  with  Zuinglius   in  the  nature  of 

the  doctrine;  but  he  gave  a  diiferent   sense  of  our  Lord's 

words.    Zuinglius  placed  the  figure  of  these  words,  <  This 

^  is  my  body,'  in  the  verb,  «  // ;'    which  he  held  to  be 

taken  for  signifies.     Oecolampadius   laid  it  upon  the  noun, 

^^}j  i  and  aflirrfied  that  the  bread  is  called,  the  /•?//y,  by  a 

metonymy,  which  allows  the  name  of  the  thing  signified 

to^)e  given  to  the  sign. 
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The  Lutherans,  in  Swabia  and  Bavaria,  decried  the 
doctrine  of  Oecolampadius  in  their  sermons,  which  obliged. 
him  to  dedicate  a  treatise  upoiji  the  w6rds  of  the  institution 
of  the  Lord's  Supper  to  them,  printed  at  Strasburg  in 
1 525,  and  afterwards  in  the  German  tongue  at  Basil,  where 
it  was  at  first  forbidden.  As  soon  as  this  formidable  book 
appeared,  the  magistrates  of  Basil  consulted  two  divines 
and  two  lawyers,  to  know  whether  the  public  sale  of  it 
might  be  permitted.  The  divines  were  Erasmus  and  Berus, 
the  lawyers  were  Bonifacius  Amerbachius  and  Claudius  Can- 
zonetta.  Erasmus  says,  that,  in  giving  his  answer  upon 
this  point,  he  made  no  invectives  against  Oecolampadius ; 
and  so  the  book  was  allowed  to  be  sold.  He  adds,  Zuin- 
glius,  Oecolampadius,  Capito,  and  Pellican,  were  alarmed 
at  this  procedure  j  and  that  Capito  wrote  from  Strasburg, 
desiring  that  too  much  deference  might  not  be  paid  to  the 
judgment  of  these  four  arbitrators. 

*  Brentius  answered  Oecolampadius,  in  the  name  of  all  the 
Lutheran  ministers  of  Swabia,  in  a  book  intitled,  S^*- 
gramma  &uevictim  super  verbis  coertaj  in  which  he  asserted, 

<  That  Jesus  Christ  is  present  in  the  sacrament,  and  in 

*  the  action  of  the  supper :  That  his  body  and  blood  are 

<  received,  although  in  an  invisible  manner,  by  faith  ;  as 

*  remission  of  sins  is  received  by  baptism.'  Yet  he  inti- 
mated, that  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  are  present  only 
by  faith^  and  are  received  only  spiritually.  The  Sy»- 
gramma  was  translated  by  John  Agricola  into  the  German 
language  \  and  it  was  approved  by  Luther,  who  wrote  a 
preface  to  it,  wherein  he  says,   <  The  sacramentarians 

had  already  five  or  six  leaders  \  the  first,  Carolostadius  \ 
who   applies   the   pronoun   this,  to  the  visible  body  of 
Jesus  Christ ;  the  second   Zuinglius,  who  expounds  the 
word  w,  by  signifies ,-  the  third  Oecolampadius,  who  places 
the  figure  upon  the  word,  body ;  a  fourth  perverts  the 
order  of  the  words  ;  a  fifth  alters  their  places  ;  the  sixth 
is  not  yet  produced,  who  will  chicane  about  the  words  ^ 
and,  perhaps,   we  may  soon   see  a  seventh,  who  will 
overthrow  all." 
Oecolampadius  and   Zuinglius  were  obliged  to  defend 
themselves  against  Luther,  who  answered  them,  and  wrot^ 
a   book  on  purpose  upon  the    eucharist  in  the  Germat^ 
tongue,  in  which  he  attempted  to  prove  the  ubiquity  oi 
the  body  of  Jesus  Christ  by  this  argument :  «  That  in  alJ 
*  places  where  the  divinity  of  our  Saviour  is,  there  hi^ 
f  humanity  ought  also  to  be  present.'     Oecolampadius  anc^ 
'Zuinglius  immediately  replied :  And  Oecolampadius  ancf 

Bucc  ^ 
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ZuingHus,  Bucer,  Capito,  Blaurctus,  and  several  other  Sa- 
cramentarians,  maintained  it  against  the  Papists  and  Lu- 
therans. It  ended  in  the  abolition  of  the  superstitiotis 
ceremonies  of  the  Romish  church,  throughout  the  canton 
of  Bern.  The  cities  of  Constance  and  Geneva  immediately 
followed  the  example :  But  it  was  not  efTected  in  the  cities 
of  Basil  and  Strasburgh  till  1529.  Oecolampadius  was  mar* 
ried  this  year  to  the  widow  of  Ccllarius,  It  is  remarkable, 
that,  after  the  death  of  Oecolampadius,  she  was  married 
to  Wolfangus  Capito:  And  lastly, to  Martin  Bucer.  .Erasmus 
laughed  at  Oecolampadius  for  his  marriage ;  and  said,  *  H^ 

<  hath  taken  to  himself  a  wife,  a  pretty  girl ;  probably  he 

*  designs  to  mortify  the  flesh.     Some  call  Lutheranism  i 

<  tragedy :  I  call  it  a  comedy,  where  the  distress  ends  vk 

*  matrimony.'  Yet  he  afterwards  commended  him  as  i 
divine. 

The  troubles  of  Germany  increased,  and  the  emperor 
Charles  V.  was  obliged  to  call  a  diet  at  Spire,  in  March 
]  /)29  ;  in  the  first  place,  to  require  the  assistance  cf  the 
princes  of  the  empire  against  Solyman,  who  had  taken 
Buda^  and  threatened  to  conquer  all  Hungary  :  And  in 
the  next  place,  to  find  out  Fome  way  to  allay  the  disputes 
about  religion  The  Anabaptists  were  not  permitted  td 
come  to  this  diet :  It  was  also  intended  to  exclude  the  de- 
puties of  Strasburg,  and  the  other  cities,  who  had,  con- 
trary to  the  edicts  of  the  preceding  diets,  abolished  th« 
mass,  and  other  ceremonies,  by  their  own  authority.  Th< 
Catholics  laboured  all  they  could  to  divide  the  Lutherans^ 
and  Sacramentarians  ;  and  had  accomplished  their  design, 
if  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse  had  not  prevented  their  divisions 
from  breaking  out.  The  Luthevaji  princes  protested  against 
the  edict  published  at  the  diet  of  Spire  •,  and,  for  that  rea- 
son,  were  called  Protestants.  In  the  following  yeai 
they  presented  to  the  emperor,  at  tlie  diet  of  Augsburg 
their  confession  of  faith  ;  and  entered  into  a  defensive 
league,  at  Smalcald,  fqr  their  common  security. 

The  article  of  the  protestation,  whicli  concerned  the  doc- 
trine of  "the  Sacramentarians,  waS"  particularly  worded 
that  the  princes  might  take  away  the  difference  betwecr 
the  Lutherans  and  Zuinglians,  without  approving  the 
doctrine  of  the  Sacramentarians.  Oecolampadius  com- 
plained, in  a  letter  wrote  to  Mclancthon,  that  Faber,  bi- 
shop of  Vienna,  attempted  to  procure  the  condemnation  oi 
their  opinions  :  AnA  he  desired  Mclancthon  to  declare  or 
his  side.  Melancthon  answered  him,  that  he  could  not 
jiipprove  their  opinioity  as  he  found  no  suIGcient  reason  tc 

depart 
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*iepart  firom  the  litcnil  seni>e  of  the  words.  He  desired 
Oecoiampadius  to  consider  the  importance  of  the  question 
in  debate :  And  ;uid*»,  it  would  be  convenient  that  sonic 
good  men  should  confer  together  upon  that  head.  Oeco- 
kmpadius  replieil  to  this  knter  of  Melancthon,  and  yielded 
to  die  necessity  of  some  conferences  :  But  cJbserveil,  that 
the  persons  to  be  appointed  sliould  be  men  free  from  pas- 
sion, and  not  of  contentious  spirits  ;  otherwise  they  would 
be  unable  to  discover  the  truth,  and  only  increase  their 
enmity. 

The  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  in  pursuance  of  tliese  propo- 
sitions, iiivitod  Zuinglius  and  Luther  to  a  friendly  con- 
ference at  Marpurg,  in  October  following.  Both  parties 
were  unwilling  to  accept  the  proposal :  But  Oecclampa- 
dius  prevailed  on  Zuinglius,  Bucer,  and  Hedio,  to  embrace 
it,  and  repair  to  Marpurg,  where  they  were  followed  by 
Luther,  Melanctho!\,  Jui^tusJonavS,  Andreas  Osiander,Bren- 
tius,  and  Agricola.  Before  they  held  tlieir  public  con- 
farence,  there  was  a  private  meeting  between  Oecolampa* 
dius  and  Zuinglius,  Luther  and  Melancthon.  They  dis- 
agreed upon  the  article  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  debated 
it  before  the  Landgrave  himself.  This  conference  held 
Aree  days  •,  wherein  Luther  kept  close  to  the  words  of  the 
institution,  which  he  atfirmed  to  be  full  and  positive  for 
the  corpoi'al  manducation.  Oecolampadius  asserted,  that 
tkey  ought  to  be  understood  metaphorically,  and  of  a  spi- 
ritual presence ;  but  aifirmed,  that  it  did  not  exclude  the 
corporal.  Many  authorities  and  arguments  were  pro- 
duced on  both  sides  :  Though  neither  was  convinced, 

Bucer  endeavoured  to  reconcile  the  Lutherans  and  Zu- 
inglians  at  the  diet  of  '  ugsburg  :  But  Oecolampadius  dis- 
approved of  his  articles ;  and  his  labours  to  procure  an 
union  w-ere  ineffectual.     In   13S1,  a  civil  >x*ar  broke  out 
between  tl\e  popish  and  protestant  cantons  in  Switzerland, 
w  which  Zuinglius  was  killed.     The  same  year  the  book, 
pd>lished   by  Sen*etus  about  the  errors   concerning  the 
frinity.  was  brought  into  Switzerland,  where  it  disgusted 
several  of  the  protestant  divines,  as  it  appears  from  a  let- 
ter of  Oecolampadius  to  Bucer,  dated  tlie  fifth  of  August, 
1531,  wherein  he  says,  «*  I  have  seen  our  friends  of  Bern, 
**  who  are  very  much  oifended  with  the  book  intitled  jDr, 
^  Trinifafis  Errsrihis.     I  desire  you  will  acquaint  Luther, 
"that  this  book  >^-as   printed  out  of  this  country,  and 
''widiout'our  knowledge.     The  author   impudently  af- 
'*  firms    that  the  Lutlierans  do  not  understand  the  doc- 
^  trine  of  justification  ;  and  our  church  will  be  ill  spoken 

'of. 
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of  Tockenburg,  which  is  a  distinct  republic,  in  alliance 
with  the  Switzers,  or  Helvetic  body.  He  was  sent  to 
Basil,  when  he  was  ten  years  of  age,  to  receive  the  first 
rudiments  of  his  learning  5  and  from  thence  he  went  to 
Bern,  where  he  was  taught  Greek  and  Hebiew  under 
Henry  Lupulus.  He  studied  philosophy  at  Vienna,  and 
divinity  at  Basil,  where  he  was  made  doctor  in  1 505,  about 
which  time  he  heard  Thomas  Wittenbach  preach,  that  the 
death  of  Christ  is  the  only  price  of  our  redemption,  and 
that  indulgences  were  but  a  device  of  the  pope :  And  the 
next  year  he  began  to  preach  with  such  good  success,  that 
he  was  elected  pastor  of  Glaris,  the  chief  town  in  the 
canton  of  that  name.  He  continued  there  till  1516,  when 
the  reputation  which  he  had  acquired  by  his  sermons  oc- 
casioned him  to  be  called  to  the  Hermitage^  z  place  famous 
for  piljgrimages  to  die  Virgin  Mary. 

It  is  reported,  that  Zuinglius,  about  this  time,  had  a  re- 
markable conference  with  cardinal  Matthew,  bishop  of 
Syon,'  in  the  allied  country  of  Valais,  concerning  the 
abuses  which  had  crept  into  the  church,  and  the  way  to 
work  a  Reformation.  He  had  before  read  the  conclu- 
sions of  the  famous  Picus  of  Mirandula,  which  had  gone 
far  to  determine  his  judgment.  He  then  had  heard  no- 
thing of  Luther. 

He  was  soon  after  invited  to  Zurick,  the  capital  of  that 
canton>  to  undertake  the  principal  charge  of  that  city, 
and  to  preach  the  word  of  God  among  the  inhaj^itants. 
The  method  which  he  followed  in  his  sermons,  was  to 
explain' a  text  of  holy  scripture  ;  and  he  began  with  the 
gospel  of  St  Matthew. 

.  About  the  year  1517,  Martin  Luther,  professor  of  Wit- 
tenberg in  Saxony,  had  entered  *into  a  dispute  against  the 
custom  of  selling  indulgences  by  the  pope,  who  condemned 
Luther :  But  he  appealed  to  a  council,  and  went  on  writ- 
ing against  the  errors  of  the  church  of  Rome. 

Zuinglius  shewed  himself  at  first  very  favourable. to  Lu- 
ther, and  recommended  his  books  to  his  auditors,  though 
he  would  not  preach  them  himself.  Samson,  a  franciscan 
of  Milan,  was  sent  by  the  pope,  as  general  visitor  of  his 
order,  to  publish  indulgences  at  Zurick.  He  preached, 
according  to  the  usual  manner,  that  the  pope  had  granted 
an  absolute  pardon  of  sins  to  such  as  purchased  those  in- 
dulgences, and  that  they  rnight  thereby  infallibly  deliver 
souls  out  of  purgatory.  Zuinglius  followed  the  example 
of  Luther,  by  declaiming  powerfully  against  this  francis- 
etn,  and  against  the  indulgences.  Hugh,  bishop  of  Con- 
stance 
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stance  believed)  that  Zuinglius  was  displeased  6nly  wkh  th^ 
abuse)  and  exhorted  him  to  proceed  under  his  patronage  : 
But  ZuingUas  went  farther,  and  solicited  that  prelate,  as 
also  the  papal  legate  in  Switzerland,  to  favour  the  doctrine 
that  he  intended  to  settle,,  which  he  called  evangelical  truth* 
They  refused  his  proposals  5  and  he  opposed  the  popish 
ceremonies  from  the  year  1519,  to  1523,  when  he  found 
an  opportunity  of  establishing  his  own  doctrine,  and  of  a^ 
boli&hing  the  superstition  of  Rome. 

Erasmus  was  displeased  at  the  violent  quarrels  which 
arose  about  the  Lord's  Supper  among  the  Reformers,  the 
Zutnglians  and  the  Lutherans  ;  for,  in  those  days  Zuin^ 
glios  and  his  adherents  were  the  only  men  who  talked 
reasonably  upon  that  subject.  He  informed  the  president 
of  the  court  at  Mechlin,  in  1.522,  that  the  Spirit  of  Re- 
formation increased  in  Switzerland,  where  there  were  two 
hundred  thousand  who  abhorred  the  see  of  Rome.  Eras- 
mus was  not  mistaken  in  this,  as  the  Reformation  in  Swit- 
zerland soon  afterwards  shewed. 

The  Switzers  had  rendered  themselves  a  very  formidable 
nation,  and  their  bravery  was  admired  in  all  the  European 
states.  Francis  L  king  of  France  purchased  their  friend- 
ship with  a  great  sum  of  money  in  1515  :  And,  in  1521, 
concluded  a  treaty  with  the  Switzers,  by  which  he  was  at 
liberty  to  levy  any  number  of  Swiss  troops,  from  six  to 
sixteen  thousand,  witliout  asking  the  consent  of  the  ma- 
gistrates. The.  canton  of  Zurick  refused  to  enter  into  this 
treaty  %  because  Zuinglius,  who  was  in  great  esteem  there, 
represented  that  the  suffering  a  foreign,  prince  to  raise 
troops  in  this  manner,  w^as,  in  effect,  selling  the.  bjood  of 
their  allies  and  children. 

Zuinglius  conducted  the  Reformation  in .  Switzerland 
with  as  much  progress  as  Luther  conducted  that  in  Saxony, 
though  he  carried  himself  with  more  moderation  and  pru- 
dence. He  propounded  his.  doctrine  in  his  sermons, 
which  he  preached  four  years  successively  in  Zurick,  and 
thereby  prepared  the  minds  of  the  people  for  its  recep- 
tion :  But  he  would  not  attempt  to  make  any  alterations 
in  the  divine  worship,  without  the  concuri^ence  of  the  ma- 
gistrates, and  he  caused  an  assembly  to  be  called  for  that 
purpose  by  the  senate  of  Zurick,  .on  the  twenty-ninth  of 
January,  1523,  that  the  differences  among  preachers  in 
mattecs  of  religion  might  be  composed. 

The  assembly  met  upon  the  day  appointed,  when  a 
great  number  of  the  clergy  appeared,  and  the  bishop  of 
Constance  sent  three  deputies^  among  whom  was  John  Fa- 
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ber,  his  chief  vicar.    The  consul  opened  the  conference 
by  declaring,  that  the  sermons  of  Zuinglius  bad  raised  so 
many  disputes  in  their  city,  that  the  senate  thought  it  the 
best  way  to  allay  these  differences  by  appointing  a  con- 
ference before  the  council  of  two  hundred,  to  which  all 
the  clergy  both  of  the  city  and  country  had  been  sum- 
moned.    Zuinglius  replied,  «  That  the  light  of  the  gospel 
«  had  been  obscured,  and  almost  extinguished,  by  human 
<<  traditions :  But  that   several   eminent   men  had  lately 
*<  endeavoured  to  restore  it,  by  preaching  the  word  of 
<<  God  to  the  people  in  its  purity.     That  he  was  one  of 
<(  that  number ;  and,  like  them,  had  been  treated  as  an 
«  heretic  and  seducer  \  though  he  had,  for  five  years  past, 
<«  taught  only  what  was  contained  in  the  holy  scripture; 
*<  That  it  was  for  this  reason  he  had  desired  to  give  an 
*<  account  of  his  doctrine  before  the  senate  of  Zurick,  and 
*<  the  bishop  of  Constance.     That  he  thanked  the  senate 
<*  for  granting  him  this  favour ;  and  that  he  had  drawn  his 
<*  doctrines  into  sixty-seven  priopositions,  which  he  was 
•«  fully  persuaded  were  agreeable  to  the  gospel :  And  he 
<<  was  ready  to  answer  for  himself,  if  any  person  would 
««  accuse  him  of  error  or  heresy." 

The  doctrines  contained  in  those  sixty-seven  propo* 
sitions,  may  be  reduced  to  these  following  articles.  That 
the  gospel  is  the  only  rule  of  faith.  The  church  is  the 
communion  of  saints.  We  ought  to  acknowledge  no 
other  head  of  the  church  but  Jesus  Christ.  Ail  traditions 
should  be  rejected.  There  is  no  other  sacrifice  but  that 
of  Jesus  Christ  upon  the  cross  :  And  the  mass  is  no  sa- 
crifice, but  a  commemoration  of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ. 
We  have  need  of  no  other  intercessor  with  God  than  Jesus 
Christ.  All  sorts  of  meat  may  be  eaten  at  all  times. 
The  habits  of  monks  smell  of  hypocrisy.  Marriage  is 
allowed  to  all  men,  and  no  man  is  obliged  to  make  a  vow 
of  chastity,  nor  are  priests  at  all  obliged  to  live  unmar-  ^ 
ried.  Excommunication  ought  not  to  be  inflicted  by  the 
bishop  alone,  but  by  the  whole  church ;  and  notorious 
offenders  only  ought  to  be  excommunicated.  The  power 
which  the  pope  and  bishops  assume  to  themselves,  is  a 
piece  of  pride  that  has  no  foundation  in  the  scripture. 
God  alone  can  forgive  sins :  For  confession  of  sin  to  a 
priest,  is  only  to  beg  his  ghostly  advice ;  and  works  of 
satisfaction  proceed  from  human  tradition.  The  scripture 
does  not  teach  us,  that  there  is  such  a  place  as  purgatory. 
The  character  which  the  sacraments  are  said  to  impress, 
ki  of  a  modern  invention.     The  scripture  acknowledges 

none 
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Hone  for  pri#8t8)  or  bishops,  but  such  as  preach  the  word 
of  God.  Lastly,  he  promised  to  deliver  his  judgment 
about  tyihes,  the  revenues  of  the  church,  the  condition  of 
hrfants  not  baptized,  and  about  confirmation,  if  any  person 
desired  to  dispute  wich  him  upon  these  points. 

Zuinglius  exhorted  the  magistrates  of  Zurick  to  leave 
their  citizens  no  longer  in  doubt  of  what  concerned  their 
salvation.  The  council  then  declared,  that  if  any  person 
present  had  any  thing  to  alledge  against  Zuinglius,  he  had 
free  liberty  to  *^peak.  Zuinglius  made  a  public  challenge 
three  times  :  But  he  met  with  no  opponent,  except  Faber 
who  inadvertently  mentioned  the  intercession  of  saints, 
which  gave  Zuinglius  an  opportunity  of  opposing  that? 
doctrine,  and  drawing  his  adversary  into  a  dispute. 

Faber  made  a  very  general  discourse  about  the  authority 
of  the  church  and  councils,  which  had'  condemned  the 
ancient  heretics,  and  lately.  WicklifFe,  Huss,  and  Jerom  of 
Prague,  whose  doctrines  were  now  revived.  He  said,  tha* 
the  intercession  of  saints  was  a  doctrine,  which  had  been 
long  settled  in  the  church,  and  authorized  by  the  practice 
of  all  natnons  :  But  concluded,  that  such  questions  ought 
to  be  debated  only  among  divines,  as  in  the  universities  of 
Parisy  Cologne,  or  Louvain. 

Zuinglius  replied,  that  he  desired  of  him  only  to  resolve, 
whether  the  scripture  made  any  mention  of  the  intercession 
of  saints  ?  If  councils  were  infallible  ?  Whether  traditions 
and  customs  ought  not  to  be  rejected,  when  they  are  not 
grounded  upon  the  authority  of  noly  scripture  ?  And  whe- 
ther it  is  not  clearly  expressed,  that  Jesus  Christ  is  our 
on^  Mediator  ? 

From  this-  question,  they  passed  to  another  concerninpj 
the  celibacy  of  priests  •,  and  these  two  questions  were  the 
subject  of  a  long  contest,  between  the  deputies  of  the  bi- 
shc^  of  Constance  on  the  one  part,  and  Zuinglius,  Leo 
Judae^  and  some  other  ministers  on  the  other.  The  former 
supported  their  opinions  by  tradition,  the  authority  of  the 
church,  and  the  canons  of  the  councils  r  But  the  latter 
would  abide  only  by  the  holy  scripture. 

The  debates  ended  at  noon,  and  the  senate  published 
an  edict,  whereby  it  was  ordained,  « that  Zuinglius  should 

*  continue  to  teach  and  preach  the  doctrine  of  the  gospel, 

*  and  the  word  of  God,  in  his  usual  manner ;  and  all  pas- 

*  tors  and  teachers,  both  in  the  city  and  country,  were 

*  forbid  tQ  teach  any  thing  that  could  not  be  proved  by 

*  the  gospel  and  holy  scripture  •,  and  they  were  enjoined 
«  to- forbear  all  accwations  of  In^r^sy,  or  other  crime*'*.' 
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Fabef  entered  a  pit>testatloii  against  this  edtet,  ana  saiil^ 
he  would  demonstrate,  that  the  doctrine  of  Zuingliiis  waf 
contrary  to  that  of  St  Paul.  Zuingiius  challenged. him  to 
do  it ;  and  promised  him  a  cheese  of  harems  milkf  if  he 
could  prove  any  of  his  doctrines  erroneous,  by  the  gospel^ 
or  holy  scripture. 

It  is  easy  to  imagine,  after  the  publication  of  this  edicts 
that  the  doctrine  of  Zuingiius  became  general  throughout 
all  the  canton  of  Zurick,  under  th^  name  of  *  evangelical 
«  trtitlu^  The  external  worship  was  contrary  to  the  new 
doctrine  \  for  images  remained,  and  mass  was  celebrated 
in  the  churches,  which  could  not  be  abolished  without 
authority.  Zuingiius  was  determined  to  perfect  his  design^ 
and  engaged  the  senate  to  c»dl  a  new  assembly,  to  which 
they  invited  the  bishops  of  Constance,  Coire,  and  Basil, 
the  university  of  J3asil  and  the  other  twelve  cantons  of 
Switzerland,  to  send  their  deputies,  and  make  the  assem« 
bly  of  greater  authority. 

The  senate  assembled  again,  on  tlie  twenty-sixth  of  Oo 
tober,  1523,  when  Joachim  Vadianus,  Sebastian  Hoffman, 
and  Christopher  Chapplerus,  were  chosen  arbitrators  of  the 
dispute  :  Zuingiius  and  Leo  Judae  were  respondents  :  And 
all  persons  present  were  allowed  to  object  what  they 
pleased.  The  first  question  propounded  was,  *  What  the 
<  church  is,  and  where  it  is  ?'  Zuingiius  distinguishedi 
and  said,  "  That  the  church  was  taken  in  two  senses : 
*<  First,  For  the  congregation  of  all  true  Christians,  of 
"  whom  Jesus  Christ  is  the  head  :  Secondly,  For  the  par- 
**  ticular  congregation  of  Christians  in  one  place  :'^  And 
he  maintained,  that  the  congregations  of  cardinals  and 
bishops  were  not  the  church.  He  declared  his  disregard 
of  the  councils,  his  contempt  of  the  pope's  decree,  and 
his  neglect  of  the  emperor's  edict.  Leo  Judae  opposed  the 
use  of  images  by  texts  of  the  Old  Testament,  whereby  it 
was  forbidden  the  Jews  to  make  or  worship  any  graveit 
image ;  and  by  such  places  of  the  New  Testament  wherein 
the  adoration  of  idols  was  prohibited.  Zuixlglius  main- 
tained, that  images  were  not  to  be  tolerated,  and  that  the 
law  of  God  forbad  them  absolutely.  The  resolution  of 
this  first  conference  was,  that  no  images  were  to  be  al- 
lowed among  Christians. 

In  the  second  conference,  they  discoursed  about  the 
mass,  which  Zuingiius  maintained  was  no  sacrifice.  .  The 
three  arbitrators,  appointed  by  the  senate,  gave  senttoce, 
that  «  The  abuses  of  images  and  masses  were  sufficiently 
*  proved  by  the  word  of  God  \  therefore  they  left-it  to 

c  the 
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*  Ae  senate  to  enquire  how  they  might  be  abolished  with- 
«  oat  offence/  This  was  the  result^  of  the  conferenccj 
which  was  followed  with  an  edict,  whereby  it  was  for- 
bidden to  the  priests  and  monks  to  make  any  public  pro- 
cessionS)  to  carry  the  holy  sacrament,  or  elevate  it  in  the 
church  to  be  worshipped.  Relics  were  taken  out  of 
churches:  It  was  ordered,  that  organs  should  not  be 
played,  or  bells  be  rung ;  that  palm-branches,  salt,  or 
tapers  should  not  be  blessed :  and  that  extreme  unction 
should  not  be  administered  to  the  sick.  Thus,  part  of  the 
outward  worship  and  ceremonies  of  the  church  of  Rom6 
were  abolished  in  the  canton  of  Zurick. 

The  other  twelve  cantons  were  dissatisfied  with  this 
«dict,  which  was  maintained  by  the  canton  of  Zurickj 
whose  senators  ordered  all  the  images  to  be  pulled  down. 

Zuinglius  himself  relates  in  his  book  Coronis  de  Eucha^ 
ristid^  O per.  part  11.  foL  249.  that  when  one  of  his  op- 
ponents in  the  conference,  challenged  him  to  shew  in 
any  place  of  scripture,  where  the  verb  est  (is)  stood  for 
signtficat  (signifies)  without  an  evident  tropical  allusion ; 
such  as  where  Christ  says,  the  seed  is  the  word  of  GoJy  m 
which  place,  iV,  evidently  means  sigmjies  ;  or,  /  am  the 
doory  the  viney  &c.  which  are  tropical  expressions  at  first 
sight ;  but  that  hoc  est  corpus  meum  did  not  necessarily  and 
obviously  imply,  this  signifies  mij  hody^  or  that  our  Lord 
used  in  that  case  a  figurative  way  of  speech :  Zuinglius 
was  puzzled  at  the  time,  and  (as  he  says)  for  thirteen 
days  afterwards,  in  which  he  was  continually  revolving 
the  matter  hi  his  mind,  and  turning  over  his  bible  ince  - 
santly,  but  without  the  explicit  satisfaction  he  desired. 
At  length  in  his  sleep,  he  dreamed  that  he  was  in  dispu- 
tation with  his  adversary,  who  pressed  him  very  close  with 
this  circumstance,  insomuch  that  he  seemed  to  have  given 
up  the  point,  and  to  be  struck  dumb  before  the  audience. 
While  he  was  in  this  perplexity,  he  saw  in  his  vision  a 
form  approaching  to  him,  and  saying,  «  O  thou  unwise 

*  one,  why  dost  not  answer  to  him  the  word  of  the  Lord 

*  in  Exod.  xii.  11.   where  it  ife  expressly   and  positively 

*  said  of  the  Lamb  that  was  eaten,  it  is  the  Lord's  pass- 

*  OVER,  or  passage  out  of  Egypt,' — He  awoke  from  his 
sleep,  and  with  this  proof,  in  the  next  day's  discourse',  he 
refuted  the  objection  of  his  adversary,  shewing,  that,  in 
this  text,  the  word  is  necessarily  means  signifies.  The! 
elder  Spanheim  could  not  but  believe,  from  the  occasion, 
^^?  matter,  and  the  use,  that  this  vision  was  ^M^riw^rjov, 
''-at  from  God  ;  and  the  excellent  Witsius  inclines  to  the 

*  H  same 
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same  opinion,    confirming  it  by  the  modest  and  sober 
manner  in  which  Zuinglius  himself  relates  the  story.    See. 
WiTSii  MiscelL  Sacr.  Lib,  1.  r.  24. 

About  this  time,  Zuinglius  wrote  several  books. in  de^ 
fence  of  his  doctrine.  The  first  was  a  large  explication 
of  the  propositions  which  he  had  delivered  iii  the  first 
conference.  The  second  was  a  discourse  dedicated  to  all 
th(!  cantons  of  Switzerland ;  exhorting  them  not  to  im- 
pede the  progress  of  his  doctrine,  nor  to  be  dissatisfied 
with  the  marriages  of  priests.  The  third  was  an  answer 
to  the  advice,  which  the  bishop  of  Constance  had  given  to 
the  senate  of  Zurick,  to  oppose  innovations.  He  also  wrote 
a  book  about  the  certainty  and  evidence  of  the  word  of 
God :  Two  treatises  against  the  canon  of  the  mass :  A . 
letter  concerning  the  grace  of  Jesus  Christ :  And  an  an- 
swer to  a  book  written  by  Jerom  Emser. 

The  bishop  of  Constance,  in  1 524,  published  a  book  ia 
vindication  of  images  and  the  mass.  This  was  presented 
to  the  senate  of  Zurick  j  and  Zuinglius  answered  it  iiitheif 
name. 

ZulngliuSy  Lea  Judse,  pngelhardus,  Megander,  and  My- 
conius,.  on  the  eleventh  of  April,  1525,  petitioned  the  se- 
nate of  Zurick  to  abolish  mass,  and  the  adoration  of  the 
elements  in  the  sacraments ;  in  consequence  of  whichf 
the  senate  made  a  decree,  whereby  the  mass  was  abolished 
for  ever,  and  the  sacrament  was  ordered  to  be  received 
after  another  manner. 

The  form  of  celebrating  the  Lord's  Supper  prescribed 
by  Zuinglius,  differed  more  from  the  church  of  Rome,  tKan 
the  form  prescribed  by  Luther.  He  ordered',  *«  that  tEe 
«^  table  should  be  covered  with  a  white- cloth;  on  which 
"  were  to  be  set  the  patin  full  of  Teavened  bread,  and 
"  vessels  filled  with  wine  :  That  the  minister  and  dea- 
"  cons  should  stand  by  the  table,  where  they  veere  to 
*^  exhort  the  people  to  approach  with  reverence ;  after 
*^  which,  one  of  the  deacons  should  read  the  institution 
"  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  taken  out  of  the  epistle  to  the 
*^  Corinthians ;  and  another  should  repeat  a  part  of  the 
**  sixth  chapter  of  St  John  :  That  the  minister  should 
*^  then  read  the  creed,  and  exhort  all  the  communicants 
*^  to  examine  their  own  consciences,  that  they  might  not 
*^  be  guilty  of  the  body  and  blood  of  the  Lord  by  te- 
<^  ceiving  them  unwortliily :  That  the  minister  and  peo- 
"  pie  should  then  kneel,  and  say  the  Lord's  Prayer; 
^'  after  which,  the  minister  should  take  the  bread  in  his 
«  hund»,  and  deliver  tlie  words  of  the  institution  of  the 

•*  Lord's 
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«<  Lotd's  Supper  with  an  audible  voice ;  then  give  the 
**  bread  and  wine  to  tlie  deacons,  who  should  distribute 
«*  them  to  the  people,  while  the  minister  should  read  the 
**  discourse  which  our  Saviour  had  with  his  disciples  be- 
♦*  fore  his  passion,  as  related  in  the  gospel  of  St  John." 
This  was  the  form  of  administering  the  sacrament,  which 
Zuinglius  appointed  to  be  usedi  He  maintained,  in  his 
doctrine  concerning  the  sacrament,  tliat  these  words  of 
Jesus  Christ,  "  Thu  is  iny  body,  this  is  mxj  blocJj  are  to  be 
**  understood  thus  :  This  signifies  my  body  and  bloqd ,-  ///// 
**  bread  and  this  wint  are  a  figure  of  my  body  aUd  blood  > 
**  this  is  a  testimony  and  pledge^  that  my  body  shall  be  deli" 
"  vered  i/p-,  and  broken  for  you  upon  the  cross y  and  my  blood 
*«  shall  be  shed  for  you.^*  From  whence  it  follows,  that 
not  only  the  bread  and  wine  exist  after  consecration ;  but 
also,  that  the  body  and  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  are  not  pre- 
sent in  the  Eucharist ;  and  that  the  bread  and  wine  are 
only  a  figure  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Jesus  Christ,  com- 
municated in  a  spiritual  manner  by  faith. 

In  1525,  he  published  his  bobk  De  vera  et  falsa  Religione^ 
which  was  dedicated,  and  presented  to  Francis  I.  of 
France. 

Luthef  declared  against  the  doctrine  of  Zuinglius,  which 
Oecolampadius  embraced.  Zuinglius  was  less  concerned  at 
the  writings  of  the  catholics  than  of  Luther,  who  published 
a  sermon  at  Wittenberg  about  the  body  and  blood  of  Je^us 
Christ,  which  he  made  against  the  giddy-headed  spirits, 
fonfm  tpiritus  vertiginosos^  as  he  called  the  Zuinglians.  A 
confutation  of  this  sermon  was  wrote  by  Zuinglius^  who 
sent  letters  to  Nuremberg  upon  that  subject.  He  also  an- 
swered the  letters  which  Pelicanus,  and  Urbanus  Regius, 
wrote  against  him :  And  he  composed  a  work,  entitled. 
The  Lord's  Supper.  In  1527,  he  drew  up  an  apology 
against  a  book  written  by  Jacobus  Straussius,  wherein  he 
explained  the  Lord's  Supper  at  large,  dedicated  to  Luther, 
and  answered  his  sermon  at  Wittenberg  against  the  Sa- 
cramentarians. 

Bucer  wrote  several  tracts  in  defence  of  the  Zuinglians, 
and  assisted  Oecolampadius  in  confuting  the  large  confes- 
sion of  Luther.  The  papists  found,  that  the  Zuinglians 
were  more  to  be  feared  than  the  Lutherans,  and  exerted 
their  utmost  endeavours  to  prevent  the  spreading  of  that 
sect  in  the  popish  cantons  of  Switzerland. 

The  Reformation  gained  ground,  notwithstanding  the 
remonstrances  of  the  emperor,  the  bishops  of  Constance, 
Basil,  Lausanne,  and  Sioo,   and  eight  M  the  cantons. 

^  Another 
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Another  generaj  assembly  was  convened  at  Bern  by  Zuin* 
glius,  on  the  seventh  of  January  1528,  when  the  doc- 
trines of  the  church  of  Rome  were  condemned*  The 
opinions  of  Zuinglius  were  then  introduced  all  over  Benr^ 
which  example  was-  imitated  by  the  cantons  of  Basil  and 
SchafFhausen.  This  occasioned  ill  blood  :  But  the  impru- 
dence of  the  inhabitants  of  Underwald,  who  protected  the 
revolters  from  Bern,  conduced  most  to  the  embroiling 
the  cantons.  The  Zurickese  armed  themselves,  and 
were  on  the  point  of  attacking  the  five  cantons  of  Lucem, 
Uri,  Switz,  Zug,  and  Underwald  :  But,  by  an  agreement 
made  at  Cassel,  it  was  determined,  *  that  there  should  be 

<  liberty  of  conscience  throughout  Switzerland :  And  that 

<  the  five  cantons  should  renounce  their  alliance  with 
«  the  emperor  Ferdinand.'  Henry  VIII.  of  England  em- 
ployed Grynxus  to  try  what  Zuinglius,  Oecolampadius,  and 
Bucer,  thought  of  his  marriage  with  his  queen  Catharine. 
Zuinglius  and  Oecolampadius  were  of  opinion,  that  the 
issue  by  a  marriage  de  jacio^  grounded  upon  a  received 
mistake,  ought  not  to  bo  illegitimated. 

There  was  great  altercation  between  the;  Lutherans 
and  Zuinglians,  before  the  citizens  of  Bern  abolished 
popery.  Constance,  Geneva,Basil,  and  Strasburg,  also  threw 
off  the  yoke,  and  pulled  down  the  altars  and  images  in 
all  places.  But  Bucer  was  embarrassed  between  the  Lu- 
therans and  Zuinglians,  and  endeavoured  to  procure  a 
good  understanding  between  them  in  vain. 

It  must  however  be  observed,  that  the  only  principal 
ground  of  difference  was  upon  the  subject  of  the  sacra- 
ment ;  and  that,  in  this  respect  also,  both  parties  were  far 
enough  from  the  Romish  opinion.  In  the  other  material 
points,  both  Lutherans  and  Zuinglians  were  sufficiently 
agreed,  as  appears  by  the  acts  of  the  synod  held  at  Mar- 
purg,  under  the  auspices  of  the  landgrave  of  Hesse^  in  tbc 
year  1529,  where  both  Luther  and  Zuinglius  were  present, 
and  formed  an  agreement  upon  the  following  articles : 
'01%.  1 .  On  the  Unity  and  Trinity  of  the  Godhead.  2.  On 
the  incarnation  of  the  Word.  8.  On  the  passion  and  resur- 
rection of  Christ.  4.  On  the  article  of  original  siii*  5.  On 
the  article  of  faith  in  Cbrist.  6.  That  this  faith  doth 
not  spring  from  human  merit,  but  only  from  the  gift  of 
God.  7.  That,  througji  this  faith,  believers  have  righte- 
ousness. On  several  other  articles,  respecting  the  bap- 
tism of  infants,  on  confession,  on  good  works,  on  the  civil 
power,  on  traditions,  Isfc.  And,  lastly,  concerning  the 
loord's  Supper,  they  mutually  agreed,  that  it  ought  to  be 

adnunistered 
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-administered  in  both  kinds;  that  the  mass  is  no  such 
work  or  sacrifice,  as  to  obtain  grace  either  for  quick  or 
dead  5  that  the  sacrament  is  a  true  sacrament  of  the  body 
imd  blood  of  Christ ;  that  the  spiritual  manducation  of 
his  body  and  blood  is  the  true  receiving  of  this  sacrament 
and  necessary  for  all  believers  ;  and  that  the  Spirit  of  God 
confers  grace  in  the  faithful  use  of  it.  In  fine,  as  Martin 
Bucer  observed,  there  was  a  greater  difference  in  charity 
between  both  parties,  than  in  the  true  state  of  the  doc- 
trine. There  were,  indeed,  warm  men  on  both  sides, 
who,  however  sincerely  pious  and  meaning  what  was 
tight,  could  not  yield  up  their  own  formulary,  though 
undeniably  essential  to  the  peace  of  the  church  and  the 
spreading  interest  of  the  protestimt  religion. 

The  diet  of  Augsburg  was  held  in  1530,  to  consult 
about  matters  of  religion,  and  the  war  against  the  Turks. 
The  protestant  princes  publicly  read  their  confession  of 
faith ;  and  the  catholic  divines  drew  up  a  confutation  of 
it.      The  protestants  presented  an   *  apology  for   their 

*  confession  to  the  emperor,  who  would  not  receive  it, 

•  though  It  was  drawn  up  by  Melancthon,  with  his  usual 
<  moderation.' 

The  Zuinglians  also  presented  iheir  confession  of  faith 
to  the  emperor,  in  the  name  of  the  cities  of  Strasburg, 
Constance,  Memmingen,  and  Landau.  It  was  drawn  up  by 
Bucer  and  Capito ;  but  contained  nothing  about  the  Tri- 
nity, or  Incarnation,  that  was  contrary  to  the  doctrine  of 
the  Romish^ church.  They  held,  *  That  men  arc  justified 
only  by  the  merits  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  faith  :  That 
good  works  are  necessary ;  and  so  is  obedience  to  ma- 
gistrates :  They  commended  fasting  and  prayer ;  but 
condemned  the  worship  "and  intercession  of  saints,  vows, 
and  the  monastic  state  :  They  allowed  of  such  tradi- 
tions as  are  not  contrary  to  the  word  of  God  ;  and  de- 
fined the  church  to  be  a  congregation  of  true  believers. 
They  allowed  of  only  two  sacraments ;  baptism,  and 
the  Lord's  Supper ;  and  that  God  unites  Christians  in 
an  outwrrd  communion  by  those  sacred  symbols  ;  not 
only  because  they  are  visible  signs  of  invisible  grace,  but 
also  because  they  are  testimonies  of  our  faith.  They 
disapproved  of  private  masses,  and  confession  :  And 
concluded  with  a  long  invective  against  the  court  of 
Rome.' 

This  confession  of  faith  was  more  unacceptable  than 
that  of  the  Lutherans ;  and  the  emperor  ordered  Faber 
and  Eckius  to  draw  up  an-  answer  to  it,  which  was  read  in 

5  •    •   a  full 
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II  full  diet^  and  the  emperor  commanded  the  Zuingliaifs 
to  renounce  their  doctrine.  Zuinglius  soon  after  wrote  a 
letter  to  the  protestant  princes  in  defence  of  his  opinions 
against  Eckius,  and  particularly  concerning  the  sacrament 
of  the  Eucharist,  wherein  he  expressly  denied  the  real  pre- 
sence, concerning  which  the  Lutherans  had  not  been  so 
explicit  •,  for  Bucer  drew  up  this  article  of  the  Supper  in 
such  ambiguous  terms,  that  the  Lutherans  might  not  be 
condemned.  Melancthon  and  Brentius  published  a  treatise, 
to  shew,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Zuinglians  was  entirely 
different  from  the  Lutherans,  whatever  ambiguity  there 
was  in  their  words. 

Zuinglius  also  sent  to  the  diet  a  particular  confession  of 
faith,  comprized  in  twelve  articles,  relating  to  the  Trinity 
and  incarnation  ;  the  fall  of  man,  and  necessity  of  grace  *, 
original  sin ;  baptism  of  infants ;  the  church  j  the  sacra- 
ments ;  ceremonies  •,  the  ministry  of  the  gospel  j  the  au- 
thority of  magistrates  ;  and  purgatory. 

The  emperor  published  the  decree  of  the  diet  against  the 
protestants  and  sacramentarians,  which  neither  obeyed  : 
But  the  protestant  princes,  and  the  reformed  cantons  of 
Switzerland,  entered  into  a  confederacy  to  defend  them- 
'selves  and  their  religion,  against  the  emperor  and  the 
Roman  catholic  powers.  This  was  the  league  of  Smal- 
kald,  concluded  in  1531,  upon  the  success  of  which  the 
protestant  religion  depended. 

The  same  year  a  civil  war  began  in  Switzerland,  be^ 
tween  the  five  catholic  cantons,  and,  those  ol  Zurick  and 
Bern.  The  Zurickese  were  defeated  in  their  own  terri- 
tories, with  the  loss  of  four  hundred  men.  Zuinglius, 
who  accompanied  them,  was  killed  in  this  action,  in  the 
forty-fourth  year  of  his  age.  Great  cruelty  was  shewn 
to  his  corpse,  and  it  was  attempted  to  be  burnt. 

Much  has  been  said  by  the  enemies  of  Zuinglius,  re* 
specting  his  appearance  on  the  field  of  battle.  •,  but  it  may 
be  observed,  what  Oecolampadius  and  Sleidan  have  urged 
in  his  defence,  that  it  was  the  custom  of  the  Zurickese,  from 
time  immemorial,  when  they  engaged  in  war,  to  have  the 
chief  minister  of  their  church  attendant  upon  tbeiri,  both 
to  preach  to  the  people  and  to  pray  for  a  blessing  upon 
their  arms.  And,  it  must  be  owned  in  this  view,  it  could 
be  no  more  improper  for  him,  than  for  the  chaplains 
who  are  now  appointed  to  accompany  regiments  in  their 
campaigns,  or  to  sail  in  ships  of  war.  rerhaps,  no  or- 
der of  men  require  instruction  in  religious  duties  more 
^an  soldiers,  who  have  always,  in  actual  service,  th/^ 
:    ^[j  prospect 
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prospect  of  death  before  them,  and  who  certainly  cannot 
be  the  worse,  either  in  morality  or  courage,  for  being 
prepared  for  it.  It  may  be  added,  that  Zainglius  went 
not  forth  of  his  own  accord :  He  was  absolutely  enforced 
and  commanded  by  the  senate,  in  point  of  duty.  He  did 
not  go  forth  *  as  a  captain  or  commander  of  the  army, 

*  but  as  a  good  citizen  and  faithful  pastor,  who  would 
<  not  forsake  his  friends  in   their  greatest  penl  •,  nay,  he 

'*  went  (says  Melchior  Adam)  as  a  persuader  to  peace.  About 

*  three  hundred  and  eighty  of  his  friends  fell  with  him/ 
IFhe  action  was  on  the  ilth  of  October,  in  the  year  1,031. 

*  The  compilers  of  the  Biographical  Dictionary  (says  a 
•«iate  able  Moiter)  in  translating  some  of  Zuinglius's  dying 
'<  words,  have  been  guilty  of  an  over-sight,  which  does 
no  more  honour  to  their  precision,  than  justice  to  the 
Christian  heroism  of  that  great  man.  Upon  receiving 
his  death's  wound,  say  they,  and  falling,  he  was  heard 
to  utter  these  words,  Jl^hat  a  misfortune  is  this  ?  &c. 
Rather,  what  a  misfortune  is  tt,  when  fine  sentiments 
are  murdered  in  the  relating ! — The  fact  was  this. 
During  the  hurry  of  the  fight,  ZuingKus,  overwhelmed 
by  the  press  of  the  rushing  enemy,  was  thrice  thrown 
down,  and  recovered  his  feet  as  often.  At  last,  a  wea- 
pon, doomed  to  extinguish  one  of  the  most  valuable 
lives  that  ever  added  lustre  to  religion  and  learning, 
entering  under  his  chin,  transfixed  his  throat.  The 
holy  man,  falhng  first  on  his  knees,  and  then  sinking 
to  the  ground,  uttered  these  noble  sentences :  Ecquid 
hoc  infortunii  ?  Can  THIS  be  considered  as  a  cala- 
mity ?  Age^  corpus  quidem  occidere  possunt  ;  animam  non 

possunt ;  Well  !  THEY  are  able,  indeed,  to  slay 
THE  BODY:  But  they  are  not  able  to  kill  the 
soul.  Could  any  thing  be  more  truly  Christian,  more 
divinely  triumphant,  more  sublimely  philosophic?  His 
body  being  found  by  the  papists,  among  the  slain,  thev 
burned  it  to  ashes  :  Which  occasioned  these  elegant 
verses,  consecrated  to  his  memory  by  Beza.' 

ZuiNGLlDS  arderet  gemino  quum  sanctus  amorcy 
Nempe  DEI  imprimis j  deinde  etiam  PATRi^  ; 
Diciiur  in  solidum  se  devovisse  duobm  : 
Nempe  DEO  imprimis ^  deinde  etiam  PATRiiE. 
Qj^hm  bene  persolvit  simul  istis  vota  duobus  I 
Pro  pairid  exanimis^  pro  pietaie  cinis  ! 

After  this  battle,  matters  were  accommodated  :  And  i^ 
was  agreed,  that  the  two  parties,  for  the  future/ should 

4  not 
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not  molest  each  other  on  a  religious  account  j  and  that  the 
papists  should  renounce  their  league  with  the  emperor^ 
and  the  Zuinglians  the  same  with  the  Landgrave  of  Messe. 
Their  contentions  were  renewed  in  1577,  which  ended  in 
acknowledguig  Geneva  to  be  a  free  state  by  the  duke  of 
Savoy  :  And,  by  tlie  treaty  of  Westphalia,  in  1 64fSf  the 
emperors  of  Germany  lost  all  authority  in  Switzerland. 
The  abbot  of  St  Gall  renewed  the  dispute  in  1712,  which 
was  ended,  after  the  battle  of  Wilmerguen,  by  the  treaty 
of  Roschau  in  1 7 1 4. 

Peace  was  settled  in  Germany  by  the  treaty  of  Nurem- 
berg, in  1532  :  But  these  religious  disputes  broke  out 
again  in  1612.  The  protestants  were  assisted  by  Gustavus 
Adolphus  king  of  Sweden,  who  lost  his  life  at  Lutzen  in 
163U  :  and  the  protestant  interest  was  very  much  strength* 
ened  by  the  treaties  of  Westphalia  and  Osnaburg  in  164$. 

Zuinglius  was  succeeded  by  Henry  BuUinger  \  and  his 
doctrine  was  vindicated  against  Luther  by  Bucer.  The 
•long  disputes  between  the  Lutherans  and  Zuinglians  wete 
concluded  in  1538,  by  a  pretended  treaty  of  accord  :  But 
this  was  a  work  of  disguise  and  dissimulation,  and  as  lit- 
tle durable  as  it  was  sincere.  The  Switzers  continued  in 
the  opinion  of  Zuinglius  :  But  the  cities  of  Strasburg, 
Augsburg,  Memmingen,  and  Landau,  became  Lutherans, 
by  keeping  literally  to  the  expressions  of  the  articles  of 
agreement. 

The  works  of  Zuinglius,  and  an  apology  for  his  doc- 
trine, were  published  by  Rodolphus  Gualterus.  The  Swit- 
zers paid  the  utmost  gratitude  to  his  memory  j  and  his 
remains  were  interred  with  all  the  pomp  of  a  Grecian 
funeral,  for  a  man  who  had  devoted  his  life  to  the  service 
of  his  country, 

Zuinglius  and  Oecolampadius  were  more  esteemed  by  the 
learned  men  of  their  time,  than  any  other  of  the  Re- 
formers \  because  they  had  more  moderation.  Zuinglius! 
was  successful  against  the  enthusiasts,  called  Anabaptists : 
And  some  have  confidently  afiirmed,  that  he  was  for  put- 
ting them  to  death  j  and  said,  "  Let  him  who  dippcth 
*<  again,  be  dipped  ;  that  is,  drowned  :"  But  it  is  a  very 
improbable  story,  since  Minius  Celser  himself,  namely, 
Sebastian  Castalio,  whose  testimony  in  points  of  this  kind 
ought  to  be  credited,  haying  publicly  defended  his  posi- 
tion, «  That  heretics  ought  not  to  be  put  to  death  •,' 
appeals  to  the  authority  of  Zuinglius,  and  affirms,  that  the 
Anabaptists  at  that  time  never  suffered  on  account  of  their 

opinions^ 
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opinionSi  as  heretics,  but  of  their  evil  actions,  as  perjured 
and  seditious  rebels. 

The  first  Anabaptists  shewed  a  surprising  mixture  of 
fblly,  stupidity,  wickedness,  and  religious  frenzy.  An 
immortal  fanatic  is  of  all  animals  the  most  dangerous  to 
the  church  and  state ;  and  the  history  of  these  Anabaptists 
is  an  everlasting  monument  of  the  mischief,  which  such 
people  can  perpetrate. 

Pellicanus  threatened  Erasmus  with  an  attack  from 
Zuinglius  ;  and  Erasmus  declared  that  he  feared  not  ten 
Zuinglius's*  Yet  he  did  not  care  to  engage  in  combat 
with  this  one  Zuinglius  about  the  eucharist ;  and,  from  the 
manner  in  which  he  had  spoken  of  the  performance  of 
O^colampadiuS)  it  appears,  that  he  thought  it  noc  so  easy 
a  matter  to  refute  these  divines.  Very  true  it  is,  that 
the  stjuggles  of  the  Reformers  drew  a  terrible  persecution 
upon  them  and  their  successors  :  But  it  was  through  the 
fault  of  that  church,  to  which  Erasmus  wanted  to  remain 
united,  and  which  would  hear  of  no  amendments.  Nor  ' 
aft  it  to  be  forgotten,  that  Erasmus  could  easily  have  em- 
braced the  sentiments  of  Zuinglius  and  Oecolampadius,  if 
his  mother  the  church  would  have  given  him  leave. 

Zuinglius  had  skill  in  music,  and  a  love  for  it.  He 
always  studied  standing,  and  was  always  a  great  student. 
He  received  a  most  courteous  letter  from  pope  Adrian  VI. 
and  might  have  had  any  favours,  if  he  had  declared  him- 
self a  friend  to  the  see  of  Rome. 

He  wrote  four  volumes  in  folio  :  viz.  Tome  the  first, 
a>ntaining,  1.  A  work  of  articles.  2.  An  cxhoitation  to  the 
whole  state  of  Switzerland.  S.  A  supplication  to  the  bi- 
shop of  Constance.  4.  Of  the  certainty  and  purity  of 
God's  word.  5.  An  answer  to  Valentine  of  the  autho- 
rity of  the  fathers.  6.  Institutions  for  youth.  7.  A  good 
shepherd.  8.  Of  justice,  divine  and  human.  9.  Of  provi- 
dence. 

Tome  the  second,    1.  Of  baptism.     2.  Of  original  sin. 

5.  Of  true  and  false  religion.  4-.  An  epistle  to  the  princes 
of  Germany.  .0.  Of  the  Lord's  Supper.  6.  Of  Chris- 
tian faith,  written  to  the  French  king. 

Tome  the  third,  1.  Commentaries  on  Genesis.  2. 
Exodus.  3,  Isaiah.  4<.  Jeremiah.  5.  The  Psalter 
out  of  Hebrew  into  Latin. 

Tome  the  fourth,  1.  Annotations  on  the  four  Evan-t 
GELiSTS.  2i  History  of  our  Saviour's  passion.  3.  Anno- 
tations on  Romans.    4.  Corinthians.    5.  Philippians. 

6.  CoLossiANs.  7.  Thessalonians.  8.  Hebrews. 
9.  James.     10.  The  first  epistle  of  John. 

THOMAS 
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^T^HOMAS   BILNEY,   an   Englishman,  was  brought 
-^      up  at  the  university  of  Cambridge  from  a  youth) 
where  he  became  so  great  a  proficient  in  all  the  liberal 
^ciencesi  that  in  a  short  time  he  commenced  batchelor  in 
both  laws.     But  being  enlightened  by  the  Spirit  of  Christ, 
and  his  heart  endued  with  die  knowledge  of  better  things, 
he  left  the  study  of  man's  laws,  and  devoted  himself 
wholly  to  the  study  of  divinity.     Mr  Bilney,  in  a  Latin 
letter  to  CuthbertTonstal,  bishop  of  London,  gives  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  his  conversion :  Comparing  the  priests 
and  friars  to  the  physicians,   upon  whom  the  woman, 
vexed  twelve  years  with  a  bloody  issue,  spent  all  that  she 
had,  and  found  no  help,  but  was  still  worse  and  worse; 
till  at  last  she  came  to  Christ,  and  was  healed  by  Him  :— 
"  O  (said  he)  the  mighty  power  of  the  Most  High  !  which 
*«  I  also,  a  miserable  sinner,  have  often  tasted  and  felt  $ 
<«  whereas  before,  I  spent  all  I  had  upon  those  ignorant 
*«  physicians,  hisomuch  that  I  had  little  strength  left  in 
<«  mc.     But,  at  last,  I  heard  of  Jesus  ;   and  that  was 
««  when  the  New  Testament  was  translated  by  Erasmus; 
"  for  at  that  time  I  knew  not  what  it  meant.     But  look- 
"  ing  into  the  New  Testament  by  God's  special  provi- 
"  dence,  I  met  with  those  words  of  the  apostle  St  Paul, 
*^  IViu  is  a  true  sayings  and  worth/  of  all  acct'ptation^  that 
^<  Jesus   Christ  came  into  the  world  to  save  sinners,  wfiereof 
«<  /  am  chief     O  most  sweet  and  comfortable  sentence 
"  to  my  soul !  This  one  sentence,,  through   God's   in- 
**  struction  and  inward  working,  did   so  exhilarate  my 
«  heart,  which  before  was  \^x)unded  with  the  guilt  of  my 
*^  sins,  and  almost  in  despair,  that  immediately  I  found 
«  wonderful  comfort  and  quietness  in  my  soul  j  so  that 
«  my  bruised  bones  leaped  for  joy. 

<<  After  this,  the  scriptures  became  sweeter  to  me  than 
<<  the  honey  and  the  honey-comb :  For  by  them  I  learned, 
"  that  all  my  travels,  fastings,  watchings,  redemption  of 
<«  masses,  and  pardons,  without  faith  in  Christ,  were  but, 
«  as  St  Augustine  calls  them,  A  hastv  running  out  of  the 
<«  right  way ;  and  as  fig-leaves,  which  could  not  ^over 

<«  A^am*^ 
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«  Adam*s  nakedness. — For  as  Adam  could  find  no  rest  t» 
<<  his  guilty  soul,  till  he  believed  in  the  promise  of  God, 
<*  That  Christ,  the  seed  of  the  woman,  should  tread  upon 
*•  the  serpent's  head  ;  so  neither  could  I  find  deliverance 
■*<  from  the  sharp  stings  and  bitings  of  my  sins,  till  I  was 
**  taught  of  God  that  lesson  which  Christ  spake  of  in  the 
«*  third  chapter  of  John  :  j^s  Moses  lifted  up  the  serpent  in 
<•  the  lutldernesSi  even  so  must  the  Son  of  Man  be  lifted  up  ; 
<•  That  whosoever  believeth  in  him^  should  not  perish^  but  have 
^<  everlasting  life, 

*«  As  soon  as,  by  the  grace  pf  God,  I  began  to  taste 

-**  the  sweets  of  this  heavenly  lesson,  which  no  man  can 

<«  teach,  but  God  alone,  who  revealed  it  to  Peter ;  I  beg- 

*«  gcd  of  the  Lord  to  increase  my  faith :  And  at  last  I 

«<  desired  nothing  more,  than  that  I,  being  so  comforted 

^*  by  him,  might  be  strengthened  by  his  Holy  Spirit  and 

^  grace,  that  I  might  teach  sinners  his  ways,  which  are 

«  mercy  and  truth,  and  that  the  wicked  might  be  con- 

*<  verted  unto  him  by  me,  who  also  was  once  myself  a 

*«  sinner  indeed.     And  it  is  my  only  comfon  in  these  my 

«♦  afflictions,  that  this  is  what  I  laboured  at  before  the 

«  cardinal,  &c.  when  Christ  was  blasphemed  in  me,  whon\ 

«  with  my  whole  power  I  do  teach  and  set  forth,  to  be 

<•  made  of  God  the   Father  unto  us  wisdom^   righteousness^ 

«  sanctifcation^  and  redemption ^  and  finally  our  satisfaction. 

<*  J — JVho  was  made  sin  for  usy  (that  is  to  say,  a  sacrifice  for 

*^  sin)   that  *iue  through  him  should  be  made  the  righteousness 

«<  of  God, — Who  became  accursed  for  us^  to  redeem  us  jrom 

•*  the  curse  cf  the  law. — Who  also  came  not  to  call  the  righ- 

«*  teouiy  but  sinners  to  repentance.     The  righteous,  I  say, 

♦<  who  falsely  think  themselves  so  to  be,yir  all  have  sin^ 

•*  nedf  and  come  short  of  the  glory  of  Gody  all  mankind  was 

<*  grievously  wounded  in  him  who  fell  among   thieves 

<«  between  Jerusalem  and  Jericho ;  therefore  we  arejusti' 

*«  fed  freely  by  Gcd^s  grace  ^  through  the  redemption  that  is  in 

^<  Jesus  Christ, 

««  And  therefore  with  all  my  power  I  teach,  that  all 
"  men  should  first  acknowledge  their  sins,  and  condemn 
«^  them ;  and  that  they  should  then  hunger  and  thirst  after 
«  that  righteousness,  of  which  St  Paul  speaks  ;  thi  righ^ 
*<  teousness  of  God  by  faith  of  Jesus  Christ  is  unto  all^  and 
<*  upon  aJkthem  timt  believe  ;  for  there  is  no  difference  :  For 
«  all  have  tinned,  and  come  short  of  the  glory  of  God ;  and 
f<  are  just  if ed  freely  by  his  grace^  through  the  redemption  that 
ff  is  in  Jesus  Christ.    For  which  whosoever  doth  hunger 

«  and 
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«<  and  thirsti  without  doubt,  they  shall  be  80  aatlsfied  that 
^<  they  shall  not  hunger  and  thirst  for  ever. 

*<  But  as  this  hunger  and  thirst  used  to  be  quenched 
«  with  the  fulness  of  man's  righteousness,  which  is 
<^  wrought  through  the  faith  of  our  own  elect  and  chosen 
<<  works,  as  pilgrimages,  buying  of  pardons,  ofiering  of 
<^  candles,  elect  and  chosen  fasts,  and  often  superstitious, 
<<  and  indeed  all  kind  of  voluntary  devotions  (as  they  call 
«  them)  against  the  express  word  of  God,  (Deut.  iv./2.) 
<*  which  says,  Te  shall  not  add  unto  the  word  which  I  com- 
««  mand  t/ouy  neither  shall  you  diminish  ought  from  it.  There- 
^  fore,  I  say,  often  have  I  spoke  of  these  works ;  not 
<<  condemning  them  (as  God  is  my  witness)  but  repror- 
f  <  ing  their  abuse  \  shewing,  even  unto  children,  how  far 
<<  they  might  be  used  lawfully  \  but  exhorting  all  men 
<<  not  so  to  use  them  as  to  be  satisfied  in  them,  lest  diey 
<<  should  loath  or  grow  weary  of  Christ,  as  many  do.** 

In  another  letter  to  the  same  bishop,  he  thus  writes, 
«  What  shall  we  then  say  of  that  learning,  which  hath 
-««  now  80  long  time  reigned  and  triumphed,  so  that  no 
«<  man  hath  once  opened  bis  mouth  against  it  ?  Shall  we 
^*  think  it  sound  doctrine  ?  Truly  iniquity  did  never 
«<  more  abound,  nor  charity  was  never  so  cold.  And 
«  what  shall  we  say  is  the  cause  ?  Has  it  been  for  want 
*<  of  preaching  against  the  vices  of  men,  and  exhorting 
<«  to  charity  i*  That  cannot  be,  for  many  learned  and 
<*  great  clerks  sufficiently  can  witness  to  the  contrary* 
<(  And  yet,  notwithstanding,  we  see  the  life  and  manners 
<«  of  men  do  greatly  degenerate  from  true  Christianity, 
«  and  seem  indeed  to  proclaim,  that  it  is  fulfilled  in  us, 
<«  which  God  in  times  past  threatened  by  his  prophet 
<«  Amos,  saying,  Behold^  the  days  come^  satth  the  Lord  GODf 
««  that  1  will  SL/jd  a  famine  in  the  land,  not  a  famine  of  breads 
«  nor  a  thirst  for  water ^  hut  of  hearing  the  words  of  the 
•<  LORD.  And  they  skill  wander  from  sea  to  sea^  ana  from 
•«  the  north  even  io  the  eaUy  iliey  shall  run  to  and  fro  to  seek 
«<  the  word  of  the  LORD,  and  shall  not  find  it.  In  thai  day 
*<  shall  the  fair  virgins  and  young  men  faint  for  thirsty  isfc. 
<*  But  now  to  pass  over  many  things,  on  account  of 
"  which  I  am  afraid  the  word  of  God  hath  not  been 
«  pUrcly  preached,  one  (and  that  not  the  least)  is,  that 
<<  they  who  come  and  are  sent,  and  labour  to  preach 
««  Christ  truly,  are  evil  spoken  of  for  his  name,  who  is 
<^  the  rock  of  offence,  and  stumbling  block  unto  them 
«  which  stumble  upon  his  word,  and  do  not  believe  on 
<«  him  on  whom  they  [say  they]  are  built. 

"  But 
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"  But  yoa  will  ask,  Who  are  those  men,  and  what  is 
•«  their  doctrine  ?  Truly  I  say,  whosoever  entereth  in  by 
<*  the  door  into  the  sheepfold,  which  all  shall  do,  whor 
**  seek  nothing  but  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  salvation 
«*  of  souls  5  and  it  may  be  truly  said  of  all  such,  as  thef 
«  Lord  sends,  that  they  speak  the  word  of  God.  And 
«*  why  so  ?  Because  he  representeth  the  angel  of  the 
•<  church  of  Philadelphia,  unto  whom  St  John  writeth^ 
*•  saying  j  Thisy  saith  he,  nvho  is  holy  and  true^  ivho  hath 
«*  the  keys  of  David ^  who  openeih  and  no  man  shuttith^  shut-^ 
••  teth  and  no  man  ojicneih.  Behold^  saith  he,  speaking  in 
"  the  name  of  Christ,  (who  is  the  Door  and  Door-keeper) 
«<  I  have  set  before  thee  an  opfn  Door;  that  is  to  say,  of 
<<  the  scriptures ;  opening  thy  understanding,  that  thou 
««  shouldest  understand  the. scriptures,  and  that  because? 
^  thou  hast  entered  in  by  Me  who  am  the  Door  :  /  am 
«<  the  Door  :  By  Me  if  any  man  enter  in^  he  shall  be  saved^ 
«^  and  shall  go  in  and  out  and  find  pasture :  For  the  Door- 
«<  keeper  openeth  the  Door  unto  him,  and  the  sheep  hear 
«*  his  voice.  But  on  the  other  hand,  they  who  have 
<«  not  entered  in  by  the  Door,  but  have  climbed  in  some 
««  other  way,  by  ambition,  avarice,  or  desire  of  rule,  they 
w  shall,  even  in  a  moment,  go  down  into  hell,,  except  they 
<•  repent.  And  in  them  is  verified  the  saying  of  Jere- 
•**  miah,  All  beauty  is  gone  anvay  from  the  daughter  of  Zion^ 
**  because  her  princes  are  become  like  rams^  not  finding  pasture* 
<*  And  why  so  ?  Because,  like  thieves  and  robbers,  they 
•*  have  climbed  up  another  way,  not  being  called  nor 
^  sent. 

<*  And  what  wonder  is  it,  if  they  do  not  preachy  when 
^  they  are  not  sent,  but  run  for  lucre,  seeking  their  owA 
**  glory,  and  not  the  glory  of  God  and  the  salvation  of 
•<  souls?  And  this  is  the  root  of  all  mischief  in  the 
<«  church,  that  they  are  not  sent  inwardly  of  God.  For 
«  without  this  inward  calling  of  God,  it  helpeth  now 
"  thing  to  be  a  hundred  times  consecrated  by  a  thousand 
«  bulls,  either  of  pope,  king,  or  emperor.  God  be- 
«»  holdeth  the  heart,  whose  judgments  are  according  t^ 
<*  truth,  howsoever  we  deceive  the  judgment  of  men  for 
«  a  time  5  who  also  at  last  shall  see  their  abomination. 
<<  This,  I  say,  is  the  original  of  all  mischief  in  the  church, 
"  that  we  thrust  in  ourselves  into  the  charge  of  souls, 
<«  whose  salvation  and  the  glory  of  God  (which  is  to 
«  enter  in  by  the  Door)  we  do  not  thirst  nor  seek  for,  but 
♦*  altogether  our  own  lucre  and  profit." 

Bilney 
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Bilney  now  counted  godliness  his  greatest  gain }  and  2$ 
his  own  heart  was  enflamed  with  a  sincere  love  to  Chrbt 
and  his  gospel,  so  his  great  desire  was  to  bring  others  ta 
embrace  the  same  :  Nor  were  his  labours  in  vain,  for  he 
was  instrumental  in  the  conversion  of  many  of  the  gowns-* 
men,  among  whom  was  the  afterwards  celebrated  Mr 
Hugh  I^atimer,  at  that  time  cross-keeper  in  Cambridge, 
(whose  oiHce  it  was  to  bring  it  forth  on  procession-days) 
and  who  afterwards  (as  will  be  shewn  in  his  life)  sealed 
the  truth  of  Christ  with  his  blood.  Bilney  was  not  satis- 
fied with  a  narrow  limit,  but  extended  his  labours  beyond 
the  university,  and  went  to  several  parts  of  the  country 
preaching  the  gospel  wherever  he  came ;  sharply  reprov-* 
ing  the  pride  and  pomp  of  the  clergy,  and  striving  to  over* 
throw  the  authority  of  the  bishop  of  Rome.  He  had  for  an 
associate,  Mr  Thomas  Arthur,  a  fellow  collegian,  whom  he 
had  been  instrumental  in  converting  from  popery.  Cardi- 
nal Wolsey,  at  that  time  high  in  power,  apprehensive  of 
the  most  fatal  consequences  to  the  see  of  Rome  and  his 
own  grandeur,  if  once  the  light  of  the  gospel  should  shine 
openly,  caused  Bilney  to  be  apprehended.  Accordingly, 
on  the  25th  day  of  November,  in  1527,  Mr  Bilney  was 
brought  before  the  said  cardinal  and  many  others,  both 
bishops  and  lawyers,  sitting  in  the  chapter  house  of  West* 
minster,  and  there  examined ;  ^  Whether  he  had  not  pub- 

•  licly  and  privately  taught  the  opinions  of  Luther,  or  of 

•  any  other,  condemned  by  the  church  ?'  To  which  Mr 
Bilney  answered,  <<  That  wittingly  he  had  not  preached 
«  or  taught  any  of  Luther's  opinions,  or  any  other,  con- 
<<  trary  to  the  Catholic  church."  After  many  interrcea- 
tories  and  answers,  the  cardinal  caused  him  to  swear,  that 
he  would  answer  plainly  to  the  articles  and  errors  preached 
and  set  forth  by  him  in  different  places,  against  a  ccrtaifl 
time  ;  and  then  delivered  him  over  to  the  bishop  of  London 
for  further  examination, 

On  the  third  of  December  following,  the  bishop  of  Lofr 
don,  and  other  bishops  his  assistants,  assembled  again  ia 
the  same  place,  and,  after  some  ^  examination,  repeatedly 
exhorted  Bilney  to  abjure  and  recant.  But  he  answcreiC 
That  he  would  stand  to  his  conscience ;  saying,  «  Fiat 
<<  jitstltia  ilf  judicium  in  nomine  Domini.^*  i.  e.  Let  justice " 
and  judgment  be  done  in  the  name  of  the  Ijord.  •  Then 
the  bishop,  putting  off  his  cap,  said,  <  //;  nomine  Pairls  C^ 
«  Filii  isf  Spiritus  sanctiy  PLVC\^n»  RxurgntDeusiSfdisjipeittur 

•  inimici  ejus'  [i.  e.  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the 
Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  Amen.     Let  God  ailse,  and 

let 
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let  hi»  enemies  be  scattered].  And  making  a  cross  on  his. 
forehead  and  breast,  he  then,  by  the  council  of  the  other 
bishras,  read  part  of  the  sentence  against  Mr  Bilney, 
withholding  the  rest  till  the  next  day,  to  see  if  he  would 
recant ;  but  he  then  likewise  refused  for  some  time  to  ab- 
jure :  But  at  the  last,  after  four  several  appearances  before 
his  judges,  through  infirmity  and  the  persuasion  of  his 
friends,  rather  than  from  conviction,,  he  recanted  on  the 
seventh  day  of  December,  in  1529^.  By  way  of  penance 
for  his  heretical  lapse  (as  it  was  termed)  he  was  remanded 
to  prison,  there  to  remain  till  cardinal  Wolsey  should  be 
pleased  to  release  him,  and  that  he  should  lead  the  pro- 
cession, on  the  next  day,  bareheaded  to  St  Paul's,  with 
a  faggot  upon  his  shoulder,  and  stand  before  the  preacher 
at  St  Paul's-Cross  [the  then  famous  place  for  public 
preaching]  during  the  sermon. 

After  this  abjuration,  Bilney  went  to  Cambridge,  but  had 
such  conflicts  within  himself  upon  the  consideration  of 
what  he  had  done,  that  he  was  overwhelmed  with  sorrow,. 
and  brought  to  the  very  brink  of  despair.  Latimer,  in  a. 
sermon  preached  at  Lincolnshire,  says,  <  When  Mr  Bilney 
«^came  again  to  Cambridge,  for  a  whole  year  after,  he  was. 
«  in  such  an   anguish   ard  agony,  that  nothing,  did  him 

*  good,  neither  eating  nor  drinking,  nor  any  other  com- 
«  munication  of  God's  word  ;  for  he  thouglit  that  all  the 

*  whole  scriptures   were  against  him,  and  sounded  to  his 

*  condemnation.     So  that  I  many  a  time  communed  with 

*  him,  (for  I  was  familiarly  acquainted  with  him)  but  all 

*  things,  whatsoever  any  man  could  alledge  to  his  com- 

*  fort,  seemed  to  him  to  make  against  him.     Yet,  for  all 

*  that,  afterward  he  came  again ;  God  indued  him  with 

*  such  strength  and  perfectness  of  faith,  that  he  not  only 

*  confessed  his  faith  in  the  gospel  of  our  Saviour  Jesus 
^  Christ,  but  also  suffered   his  body  to  be  burned  for  that 

*  same  gospelV  sake,  which  we  now  preach  in  England.' 
Again  ;  Latimer  in  his  first  sermon  before  the  duchess 

of  Suffolk,  speaking  of  Bilney,  says,  <  Here  I  have  occa- 

*  sion  to  tell  you  a  story   which  happened  at  Cambridge. 

*  Master  Bilney,  or  rather  St  Bilney,  who  suffered  death 

*  for  God's  word's  sakc^  the  same  Bilney  was  the  instru- 

*  ment  by  whom  God  called  me  to  his  knowledge.     For  I 

*  may  thank  him,  next  to  God,  for  that  knowledge  that 

*  1  have  in  the  word  of  God  :  For  I  was  as  obstinate  a 

*  papist  as  any  was  in  England  ;  insomuch  that  when  I 
i    *  should  be  made  bachelor  of  divinity,  my  whole  oration 

*  ''as  against  Philip  Melancthon,  and  against  his  opinions. 

«  Bilney*. 
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<  Bilney  heard  me  at  that  time,  and  perceived  that  I  v^9& 
«  zealous  without  knowledge,  and  came  ta  me  afterwan? 

<  in  my  study,  and  desired  me  for  God's  sake  to  hear  his 

<  confession.     I  did  so :  And  (to  say  the  truth)  by  hit 

<  confession  I  learned  more  than  afore  in  many  years.   Sc 

<  from  that  time  forward  I  began  to  taste  tne  word  ol 
«  God,  and  forsake  the  school-doctors  and  such  foolericJ5_ 

<  i3fcJ  Being  by  the  grace  of  God,  and  conferences  with 
good  men,  again  restored  to  peace  in  his  conscience,  aft^ 
almost  two  years,  [from  1529  to  1531]  deep  sorrow  anci 
remorse,  Bilney  resolved  to  give  up  his  life  in  the  service 
and  defence  of  that  truth  which  before  he  had  renouncedj 
rather  than  renounce  it  again.  Acc'ordingly,  he  took  his 
leave,  one  evening,  of  his  friends  at  Trinity-hall,  sayinga 
<«  That  he  would  go  up  to  Jerusalem,  and  so  should  see 
*«  them  no  more  j"  alluding  to  Christ's  going  up  to  Je- 
rusalem before  his  passion.  He  went  immediately  inta 
Norfolk,  and  there  preached,  first  privately  in  houses, 
strengthening  the  faithful,  and  afterwards  openly  in  the 
fields  ;  bewailing  his  former  subscription,  and  begging  of 
all  men  to  take  warning  by  him,  and  never  to  trust  to 
the  counsel  of  friends,  so  called,  when  their  purpose  is  to 
draw  them  from  the  true  religion.  Soon  after  his  arrival 
at  Norwich,  upon  his  giving  away  a  New  Testament  of 
TindaFs  translation,  and  The  Obedience  of  a  Chrisrian  Man, 
he  was  apprehended  and  put  in  prison,  and  Dr  Call,  and 
Dr  Stokes,  and  many  others,  were  sent  both  to  persuade 
him  to  recant,  and  to  dispute  with  him ;  the  former  of 
these,  by  Bilney's  doctrine  and  conduct,  was  in  a  great 
measure  drawn  over  to  side  with  the  gospel.  After  many 
tedious  disputes,  seeing  they  could  by  no  means  draw  Mr 
Bilney  from  the  truth,  they  condemned  him  to  be  bum^. 

The  night  before  he  suffered,  he  was  visited  by  many 
of  his  friends,  who  rejoiced  to  see  him  very  cheerful  and 
to  eat  his  food  with  a  glad  heart,  seeing  he  was  shortly 
to  suffer  such  painful  torments.  "  O,"  said  he,  *«  1 
<«  imitate  those,  who,  having  a  ruinous  house  to  dwell  in", 
«*  hold  it  up  by  props  as  long  as  they  can.**  In  the  course 
of  their  conversation,  one  of  them  observed  to  him,  *That 

<  though  the  fire,  which  he  was  to  suffer  the  next  day, 

<  would  be  of  great  heat  to  his  body,  yet  it  would  be  but 

<  for  a  moment,  and  that  the  Spirit  of  God  would  refresh 

<  and  cool  his  soul  with  everlasting  comfort :  Bilney  in- 
stantly put  his  finger  into  tlie  flame  of  a  candle,  as  he  had 
often  done  before,  and  answered, — «  I  feel,  by  experi- 
«  cncc,  that  the  fire  is  hot  •,  yet  I  am  persuaded  by  God\s 

«  holv 
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^  hciy  ^OTd,  iind  by  the  experience  of  some  spoken  of 
•*  in  it)  that  m  the  flame  they  felt  no  heat,  and  in  the 
**  fire  iio  consumption  :  And  I  believe,  that  though  the 
^  stsbUe  of  my  body  shall  be  wasted,  yet  my  soul  shall 
**  thereby  be  pureed ;  and  that,  after  short  pain,  joy  uii- 
"  speakable  will  follow.**     At  the  same  time  having  turn- 
ed to  Isaiah  xliii.  1,  2.  he  descanted  so  powerfully,  and 
iwth  80  much  of  comfort  and  edification,  both  Math  respect 
txf  his  own  case,  and  to  that  of  his  friends,  that,  it  is  said, 
tnatiy  of  his  friends  retained  a  comfortable  remembrance 
^  it  to  their  dying-day. 

As  he  was  led  forth  to  the  place  of  execution,  one  of 
ins  friends  spake  to  hirti,  praying  to  God  to  strengthen 
jhim,  and  to  enable  him  patiently  to  endure  his  torments  : 
To  whom  Mr  Bilney  answered,  with  a  quiet  and  pleasant 
coantenance ;  <«  When  the  mariner  undertakes  a  voyage, 
^<  he  is  tossed  on  the  billows  of  the  troubled  seas,  yet,  in 
**  tlie  midst  of  all,  he  beareth  up  his  spirits  with  this 
^*  consideration,  that  ere  long  he  shall  come  into  his  quirt 
**  harbour ;  so  (added  he)  I  am  now^  sailing  upon  the 
**  troubled  sea,  but  ere  long  rpy  ship  shall  be  in  a  quiet 
«*  hM-bour  J  and  I  doubt  not,  but,  through  the  grace  of 
<«  God>  I  shall  endure  the  storm  ;  only  I  would  entreat 
*•  yoti  to  help  me  with  your  prayers." 

As  he  went  along  the  streets  of  Norwich,  he  gave  hU 
money   in  alms  to  the  poor,  by  the  hands  of  one  of  his; 
friends.     Being  come  to  the  stake,  erected  in  a  place  call- 
ed the  Lollard's-Pit,  a  little  way  out  of  the  Bishops-Gate, 
he  there  openly  made  a  long  confession  of  his  faith,  in  a 
sn^st  excellent  manner ;  and  gave  many  sweet  exhortations 
to  the  people :  And  then  earnestly  called  upon  God  by 
prayer,  and  ended  with  rehearsing  the  1 43d  Psalm.     When 
lie  had  ended  his  devotions,  he  addressed  himself  to  the 
tjflfcers,  iind  asked  them,  if  they  were  ready.     Upon  being 
answered  in  the  affirmative,  ne  put  off  his  jacket  and 
dottUet,  (the  layman's  principal  apparel  of  that  time,  for 
the  ecclesiastics  had  degraded  him)  and  in  his  hose  and 
sfant,  went  to  the  stake,  and  stood  upon  a  ledge  that  was 
prepared  for  him,  that,  as  he  was  but  a  little  man,  he 
might  be  seen  of  all  the  people.     His  friend,  Dr  Warner, 
who  had  accompanied  him  in  prison  and  to  the  stake,  now 
came  to  take  his  last  leave  of  his  beloved  friend  ;  but  was 
80  much  affected  at  this  awful  parting,  that  he  could  say 
W  little  for  his  tears.     Bilney   accosted  him  with  a  hea- 
venly smile,  thanked  him  kindly  for  all  his  friendly  atten- 
^ons,  and,  inclining  his  body  towards  him,  with  a  low 

*  I  voice* 
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voice  concluded  his  farewell  in  the  following  woitl 
which  it  is  hard  to  say,  whether  they  convey  more  of 
to  his  friend  or  faithfulness  to  his  Master  :  <*  Pasce  \ 
^«  he)  gregem  tuum,  pasce  gregem  tuum  ;  ut  cum  venerii 
<<  m'tnuSf  inveniat  te  sic  facientem  ;'*  i.  e.  Feed  your  i 
feed  your  flock ;  that  the  Lord,  when  he  cometh^ 
find  you  so  doing.  "  Farewell,  dear  doctor,  farewell  \ 
"  pray  for  me."  His  afflicted  friend  could  make  m 
swer,  but  went  away  overwhelmed  with  tears  and  sch 

Immediately  afterwards,  some  mendicant  friars, 
had  been  present  at  his  condemnation  and  degrads 
and  were  therefore  accused  of  promoting  his  death,  de 
him  to  assure  the  people  to  the  contrary,  <  As  (said 
*  pious  beggars)  they  will  otherwise  withdraw  their 
^  ratable  alms  from  us  all.'  Bilney  instantly  complied 
their  request,  and  assured  the  people  of  their  innocet 
that  behalf. 

The  officers  then  placed  the  faggots  about  him,  an 
.fire  to  the  reeds,  which  presently  flamed  up  very  1 
the  holy  martyr,  all  the  while,  lifting  up  his  ham 
wards  heaven,  sometimes  calling  upon  Jesus,  and  f 
times  saying  «  Credoy*  i.  e.  I  believe.  The  wind 
high,  and  blowing  away  the  flame,  he  sufl^ered  a  li 
ing  death.  At  last,  one  of  the  officers  beat  out  the  &* 
to  which  the  chain  was  fastened  that  supported  his  1 
and  so  let  it  fall  into  the  fire,  where  it  was  presently 
sumed.  He  suflfered  in  the  year  1531,  in  the  time  erf 
Henry  the  eighth* 

The  papists,  and  the  famous  Sir  Thomas  More,  at 
head,  who  was  lord  chancellor,  spread  reports  that  I 
again  recanted,  which  aspersions  Mr  Fox,  by  the 
mony  of  bishop  Latimer  his  most  intimate  friend,  a 
Mr  Parker  (afterwards  archbishop  Parker)  and  « 
others,  who  were  present  at  his  suffering,  has  abunc 
refuted.  The  Lord  kept  the  feet  of  this  sainty  till  He 
up  his  soul,  though  in  a  fiery  cnariot,  to  his  kingdi 
glory. 

Bilney  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  learning,  ai 
as  piety ;  and  is  spoken  of,  by  all  his  contemporar 
formers,  with  every  demonstration  of  respect  and  rej 
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TOHN  FRITH,  a  holy  martyr*  and  learned  preaCher,  ^ 
J  was  born  at  Sevenoak  in  Kent,  and  was  the  first  in 
England  that  professedly  wrote  against  Christ's  corporal 
jjresence  in  the  sacrament,  in  which  doctrine  he  closely 
followed  ZuingliUs.  He  was  educated  at  King^s^College  in 
Cambridge,  and  took  a  batchelor  of  arts  degree  there  j  but 
afterwards  weiit  to  Oxford,  and  for  his  bright  talents  was 
chosen  one  6f  the  junior  canons  of  cardinal  Wolsey's  new 
college,  now  called  Christ-Church.  Some  tinie  before 
the  year  1525,  he  became  acquainted  with  the  famous 
William  Tiridale,  who,  conferring  with  him  about  the 

'  abuses  of  religion,  was  iriade  the  happy  instrument  undet 
God  of  sowing  the  pure  seed  of  the  gbspel  in  his  heart. 
Frith,  shbrtly  after,  professing  the  true  teligion,  was 
seized  and  examined  by  the  commissary  of  the  university, 
and  th^n  im{)risoneid  within  the  limits  of  his  own  college, 
with  several  othets,  some  of  whoni  died  with  the  severe 
iisage  they  received.     Being  released  in  1528,  he  went 

.    beyond  sea  \  where  being  greatly  confirmed  in  thei  faith, 
he  returned  to  England  about  two  years  after,  leaving  his 
wife  and  children  behind  him.     It  is  supposed  he  had  in 
iriew  an  exhibition  of  the  prior  of  Reading  in  Berkshire, 
and  to  have  had  the  prior  over  with  him  ;  but  coming  to 
lleading,  he  was  taken  up  for  a  vagabond,  and  set  in  the 
stocks  :  Where  after  sitting  a  long  time,  and  ready  to  die 
with  hunger,  he  at  last  desired  that  the  school-master  of 
thd  town  might  come  to  him,  who  at  that  time  was  Mr 
Leonard  Cox,  a  learned  man.     Cox,  discovering  his  merit 
and  great  abilities,  by  discoursing  with  him  on  the  Latin 
and  Gi*eek  classics,  procuted  his  release,  ^md  supplied  him 
with  victuals  and  money.     Afterwards  Frith  went  to  Lon- 
don ;  where,  though  he  often  changed  both  his  clothes  and 
place,  he  dwelt  not  long  in  safety,  for  so  great  a  persecu- 
tor was  Sir  Thomas  More,  then  lord  chancellor,  that  he 
bad  his  spies  at  every  port  and  on  the  roads  leading  to 
them,  and  offered  great  rewards  to  any  one  that  would 
\  gWe  information  of  this  excellent  man. 
I  a  »  It 
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It  is  probable,  that  Sir  Thomas  More  was  the  more  has 
tily  led  to  this  persecution,  in  consequence  of  a  book 
which  Frith  had  written  against  him.  The  case  was  this 
The  supplication  of  the  beggars^  a  book,  published  by  a  M 
Fish  of  Gray's-Inn,  inveighing  against  the  imposing  art 
of  the  begging  friars  j  [an  order,  which  professed  poverty" 
and  taxing  the  pope  with  extortion  and  cruelty,  as  hi 
granted  his  indulgences  and  remissions  from  purgatory  t< 
none  but  those  who  could  pay  for  them  \  was  receivec 
with  great  attention  by  the  public,  and  even  approved  b] 
king  Henry  the  eighth  himself,  whose  quarrel  with  thi 
pope  it  highly  favoured.  More  answered  this  publicatioi 
by  another,  entitled.  The  supplication  of  the  souls  in  purga 
tory^  expressing  their  miseries  and  the  relief  they  receive 
by  the  masses,  which  were  said  for  them  ;  and  therefori 
they  called  upon  their  friends  to  support  the  religiotu 
orders,  which  were  now  beset  with  so  many  inveterate 
enemies.  Though  Sir  Thomas  had  exerted  his  usual  wi 
and  elegance  in  tliis  composition ;  whether  it  proceedec 
from  the  badness  of  his  cause,  or  the  great  insight  whid 
the  world  at  large  had  then  obtained  in  these  matters,  hii 
apology  did  not  moot  with  any  encouraging  reception. 

However,  Frith  answered  this  book  of  More's  in  a  ver] 
grave  manner,  and  shewed  that  the  doctrine  of  purgatof] 
was  not  founded  on  scripture,  that  it  was  inconsistent 
with  the  merits  of  Christ,  and  his  pardon  of  sin,  and  thai 
it  directly  opposed  the  great  plan  of  his  salvation.  He 
also  asserted,  that  the  nre  which  was  spoken  of  by  tfa< 
apostle,  as  that  which  would  consume  the  luoody  bay^  and 
stubble ^  could  only  be  meant  of  the  fire  of  persecution, 
He  urged,  that  tne  primitive  church  held  no  such  doc- 
trine ;  and  that,  as  it  was  not  in  the  scripture,  so  neithei 
was  it  in  Ambrose,  Jerom,  and  Augustine,  those  great  fa* 
thers  of  the  church.  He  insisted,  that  it  was  introduced 
by  the  monks,  with  innumerable  fables,  on  purpose  to  die- 
lude  the  world,  and  amass  great  riches  by  it.  In  short] 
this  book  provoked  the  Romish  clergy  to  the  highest  de- 
gree ;  and  they  resolved,  as  they  could  not  convince  with 
other  reasoning,  to  use  the  irresistible  argument  of  fire 
and  faggot  upon  those,  who  thus  condemned  the  pope'^B 
authority,  lowered  their  own  consequence,  and  endangj^ed 
their  revenues. 

Mr  Frith  not  long  afterwards,  conversing  with  a  fami^ 
liar  friend  upon  the  nature  of  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ  in  the  sacrament,  was  desired  by  his  friend  to  com- 
mit the  substance  of  his  arguments  to  writing,  for  the 

help 
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belp  of  his  memory.  Mr  Frith  at  first  was  unwilling, 
knowing  what  great  danger  he  was  in  ;  but  at  length  he 
complied,  and  wrote  down  the  four  following  arguments  : 

*^  First,  That  the  manner  of  the  sacrament  is  no  neces- 
f*  sary  article  of  faith  under  pain  of  damnation. 

<^  Secondly,  That  forasmuch  as  Christ's  natural  body 
'«  in  like  condition  hath  all  properties  of  our  body,  sin 
►«  only  excepted  •,  it  cannot  be,  neither  is  it  agreeable  unto 
5<  reason,  that  he  should  be  in  two  places  or  more  at  once, 
F<  contrary  to  the  nature  of  our  body. 

^«  Thirdly,  That  we  should  npt  in  this  place  (Matth* 
•«  xxvi.  26,  27,  28.)  understand  Christ's  words  according 
i  to  the  literal  sense,  but  rather  according  to  the  order 
l<  and  phrase  of  speech,  comparing  phrase  with  phrase, 
'f  according  to  the  analogy  of  scripture. 

«*  Lastly,  That  it  ought  to  be  received  according  to 

*  the  true  and  right  institution  of  Christ,  notwithstanding 

*  that  the  order  which  at  this  time  is  crept  into  the  church, 

*  and  is  used  now  a  days  by  the  priests,  do  never  so  much/ 

*  differ  from  it." 

At  this  time  one  William  Holt,  a  taylpr, professed  great 
Eiiendship  towards  the  religious  party,  and  by  that  means 
i)Ad  an  opportunity,  like  another  Judas,  to  betray  them, 
which  he  did,  by  desiring  to  see  Mr  Frith's  arguments, 
wad  parrying  them  immediately  to  Sir  Thomas  More,  who 
by  his  means  fpund  out  and  seized  Mr  Frith,  and  sent 
lum  prisoner  to  the  tower.  He  had  several  conferences 
there  with  Sir  Thomas  and  others.  At  length,  being  takei?. 
to  Lambeth,  before  the  archbishop,  and  afterwards  to  Croy- 
don, before  the  bishop  of  Winchester,  he  was  at  length 
(oa  ^e  20th  of  June,  1533)  examined  before  an  assembly 
of  bishops  sitting  in  St  Paul's  cathedral ;  who,  after  in- 
tenogating  him  respecting  the  sacrament  and  purgatory. 
Urged  him  to  recant ;  but  Mr  Frith  fully  confuted  all 
their  arguments,  and  instead  of  recanting,  subscribed  his^ 
•Uiswers,  with  his  own  hand,  in  the  following  manner  : 
**  Ego  Frith  us  ita  sentivy  ^  qucmadmodum  setiiioj  ita 
?*  dixiy  s^ripsiy  asseruiy  ^  affirmaviP  That  is,  I  Frith 
thus  do  think,  and  as  I  think,  so  I  have  said,  written, 
taught,  and  affirmed,  and  in  my  books  have  published. 
Yrom  the  works  of  Mr  Frith,  Mr  Fox  assures  us,  that  the 

*  great  archbishop  Cranmer  collected  many  of  his  arguments 
^his  famous  book  of  the  sacrament,  and  that  he  gave 
roore  credit  to   Frith  as  an  author,  than  to  any  other  wri- 

,  ter.  However,  Frith  was,  upon  the  score  of  his  writings 
and  verbal  answers  to  the  bishops,  deemed  incorrigi\)le, 

3  and, 
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and  condemned  to  be  burnt ;  and  accordingly  was  carried 
to  Smithfield,  with  a  yOung  man,  named  Andrew  Hewet^ 
a  martyr  in  the  same  glorious  cause,  upon  the  4th  of  Julyv 
15:33.  When  Mr  Frith  was  tied  to  the  stake,  he  shewed 
amazing  constancy  and  courage  ;  and,  embracing  the  fag- 
gots and  tire  when  put  around  him,  evidenced  how  cheer- 
fully he  sufFered  death  for  the^jsake  of  Christ  and  hii 
blessed  truths.  One  Dr  Cook,  a  priest,  standing  byj 
loudly  admonished  the  people  not  to  pray  for  them,  znf 
more  than  if  they  were  dogs.  At  which  Mr  Fritli> 
smiling,  prayed  the  Lord  to  forgive  him*.  The  wind  blew 
dway  the  flames  to  his  fellow  martyr,  Hewit,  which  oc* 
casioned  to  Frith  a  very  lingering  and  painful  death  ;  but: 
his  mind  seem^^d  so  established,  and  hi$  patience  ta  havi 
80  much  of  its  perfect  work,  that  it  was  observed^  h6 
seemed  more  to  rejoice  for  his  fellow.suflFerer,'than  to  be 
careful  about  himself*,  and  at  last  chearfully  committed 
his  soul  into  the  hands  of  God.  He  suffered  in  the  prime 
of  his  life :  But  it  is  never  too  early  to  follow  the  wiU  of 
God,  or  to  enter  into  heaven,  *      • 

There  is  a  circumstance  respecting  this  constant  martyr* 
John  Frith,  that  may  be  thought  not  unworthy  the  readt 
ing.  It  was  as  follows :  The  archbishop  of  Canterbtny 
sent  two  of  his  servants  to  bring  Mr  Frith  safe  to  Croys- 
don,  to  be  examined  there  ;  but  in  the  way,  they  were  so 
convinced  by  his  judicious  and  pious  conVersationi  his 
humble  and  amiable  deportment,  that  they  concerted  a 
plan,  between  themselves,  how  to  let  him  escape.  And 
then  one  of  them  thus  addressed  him  ;  <  Mr  Frith^  the 

<  journey  I  have  taken  in  hand  to  bring  you  to  CroydoHi 

<  as  a  sheep  to  the  slaughter,  so  grievoth  me,  that  I  am 

*  overwhelmed  with  care  and  sorro^t  j  nor  do  I  regard 
'<  what  hazard  I  undergo,  so  that  T  may  but  deliver  you 

*  out  of  the  lion's  mouth.'  And  then  made  known  tc 
him  how  they  had  contrivcxl  to  facilitate  his  escape. 
To  all  this  Mr  Frith  answere<l  with  a  smiling  counte- 
nance 5  "  Do  you  think  that  I  am  afraid  to  deliver  my 
<<  opinion  before  the  bishops  of  England,  being  a  mani- 
<*  fest  truth  f"  The  gentleman  replied,  « I  wonder  thai 

<  you  was  so  willing  to  quit  the  kingdom  before  you  wai 

*  taken,  and  now  so  unwilling  to  save  yourself.'  Ml 
Frith  answered,  <<  Before  I  was  seize^,  I  would  fain  havi 
"  enjoyed  my  liberty  for  the  benefit  of  the  church  o 
<«  God  •,  but  now  being  taken  by  the  higher  power,  anc 
*^  by  the  providence  of  God,  delivered  into  the  hands  o 
<<  the  bishops,  to  give  testimony  to  that  religion  and  doc 
>•  (  «<  trini 
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^  trine,  which  under  pain  of  damnation  I  am  bound  to  * 

^  maintain  and  defend  ;  if,  therefore,  I  should  now  start 

^  aside  and  run  away,  I  should  run  away  from  my  God, 

**  and  from  the  testimony  of  his  word,  and  should  be 

**  worthy  of  a  thousand  hells  ;  therefore,  added  he,  I  be- 

.  **  seech  you  to  bring  me  to  the  place  appointed  for  me  to 

*•  be  brought,  or  else  I  will  go  thither  alone.'**— Periiaps, 

^this  instance}  he  is  more  to  be  admired  tfian  justified. 

COD's  people  are  no  where  commanded  to  give  themr 

^?es  up  to  their  persecutors,  but  to  avoid  them,  as  far 

5»s  is  consistent  with  a  faithful  conscience.      Mr  Friih 

iinitated)  in  this  particular,  many  of  the  primitive  Chris* 

Allans,    who  rather  coveted  than  shunned  the  crown  of 

anartyrdotQ  ^  which  seems  tlic  more  extraordinary  in  him, 

as  he  was  emioently  of  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit,  and  not 

^f  that  Uon-hearted  temper,  which  appeared  in  Luther  and 

some  other  of  the  j^eformers* 

Frith's  great  opponents  were  Fisher,  bishop  of  Rochester, 
Sir  Thomas  More,  and  Rastal,  More's  son-in-law.    These 
lie  solidly  confuted  in  bis  writings,  and,   for  the  vigour  of 
that  confutation,  most  probably  became  a  particular  ob- 
ject of  their  resentment.     So  much  learning,  iu  coujunc- 
tioa  with  so  much  grace,  were  certainly  an  .overmatch 
for  mere  human  nature,  invested  only  with  its  natural 
attainments.    <  He  was  (says  bishop  Bale)  a  polished  scho- 
<  lar,  as  well  as  master  of  the  learned  languages.'     And 
he  applied  all  his  faculties  to  the  illustration  and  glory  of 
that  truth,  which  the  goodness  of  God  had  imparted  to 
lum. 

His  works  are  these  :  1.  Treatise  of  purgatory.    2.  Aur 
tichesis  between  Christ  and  the  pope.     55.  Letter  to  the 
faithful  followers  of  Christ's  gospel,  written  in  the  tower, 
1532.     4.  The  mirror,  or  glass  to  know  thyself,  written 
in  the  tower,  1532.     5.  Mirror,  or  looking-glass,  wherein 
you  may  behold  the  sacrament  of  baptism.     6.  Articles 
[for  wmch  he  died]  written  in  Newgate,  23d  of  June, 
15S3.     7.  Answer  to  Sir  Thomas  More's  dialogues  con- 
cerning heresies.     8,  Answer  to  John  Fisher,  bishop  of 
Rochester,  fj'r.    All  these  treatises  were  reprinted  at  Lon- 
don in  1 573,^  in  folio. 
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^       WILLIAM    TINDALE- 

TTriLLIAM    TINDALE,     a    learned    and     zealoui 
^^    English  Reformer,  and  memorable  for  having  made 
the  first  version  of  the  bible  in  modern  English,  was  born  on 
the  border  of  Wales,  sometime  before  the  year  1500.    He 
was  of  Magdalen-hall  in  Oxford^  where  he  distinguished 
himself,  not  only  by  his  literary  abilities,  but  also  by  im- 
bibing early  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation,  which  werci 
begun  to  be  spread  in  many  parts  of  England.     He  ap- 
plied himself  with    great  diligence  to  the   study  of  the 
scriptures,  which  he  did  not  peruse  as  a  mere  scholar  or 
self-sufHcient  speculatist,  but  in  the  way,  which  divine, 
grace  alone  induces  and  makes  profitable,  namely,  with 
a  meek  and  humble  spirit  *,  craving  for  heavenly  wisdom 
in  a  sense  of  the  want  of  it,  and  not  bringing  human  wit 
or  reason  in  order  to  measure  the  divine.     Nor  was  he 
satisfied  to  hide  his  candle  under  a  bushel y  and  to  keep  what 
he  learned  by  grace  to  himself.     He  took  great  pains,  pri- 
vutely,  to  read  divinity  to  several  students  and  fellows  of 
the  Hall,  and  to  instruct  them  in  the  knowledge  and  truth 
of  tlie  scriptures :  on  account  of  which,  and  his  upright 
life  and  conversation,  he  was  held   in  the  highest  esti- 
mation* 

Having  taken  his  degrees,  he  afterwards  removed  to 
Cambridge,  and  from  thence,  after  some  time,  he  went 
to  live  with  a  gentleman  (Mr  Welch)  in  Gloucestershire, 
in  the  capacity  of  tutor  to  his  children.  While  he  con- 
tinued there,  he  had  frequent  disputes  with  abbots  and 
doctorj^  who  visited  the  family,  both  about  learned  m^n, 
divinity,  and  the  scriptures.  One  day,  Mr  anil  Mrs 
Welch  went  to  return  a  visit,  where  several  of  those  dig- 
nitaries conversed  with  all  freedom,  Mr  Tindale  not  being 
present :  ^  nd  in  the  evening,  they  returned  full  of  argu- 
ments against  Mr  Tindale,  all  which  he  answered  by 
scripture,  maintaining  the  truth  and  reprovjng  their  false 

opinions. 
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pinions.  Upon  which  Mrs  Welch  (who  was,  says  Tindale, 
at  sensible  woman)  brake  out  in  the  following  exclamation; 

<  Well,  there  was  doctor  ****,  who  can  spend  a  hundred 

<  pounds ;  there  was  doctor  ****,  who  can  spend  two 

<  hundred  pounds  ;  and  doctor  ****,  who  can  spend  three 

<  hundred  pounds ;  and  what,  is  it  reason,  think  you, 
^  that  we  should  believe  you  before  them  ?'  Mr  Tindale 
made  no  reply,  and  in  future  spake  less  of  those  matters. 

At  this  time  he  was  translating  a  book  of  Erasmus,  en- 
tkled  Enchiridion  militis  Chrtstiani^  which,  when  finished, 
he  gave  to  Mr  and  Mrs  Welch,  who  carefully  perused  it; 
and,  it  seems,  were  so  far  convinced  of  the  truth,  in  op- 
position to  the  popish  doctrines  of  the  abbots  and  priests, 
that  these  gentlemen  afterwards  met  with  a  very  cool  re- 
ception at  their  house,  and  soon  declined  their  virits  alto- 
gether.    This,  as  it  was  natural  to  suppose,  brought  upon 
Mr  Tindale  the  wrath  of  all   the  popish  clergy  in  the 
neighbourhood,  who  soon  had  him  accused  of  many  he- 
resies to  the  bishop's  chancellor,  before  whom  he'had  been 
cited  to  appear ;  but  nothing  being  proved,  after  railing 
at  him  and  abusing  him,  they  dismissed  him.     In  his  way 
home  he  called  upon  a  certain  doctor,  who  had  been  an 
old  chancellor  to  a  bishop,  and  his  very  good  friend  ;  fo 
him  he  opened  his  heart,  and  consulted  him  upon  many 
passages  of  scripture.     Before  they  parted,  the  doctor  said 
to  him,  ^  Do  you  not  know,  that  the  pope  is  very  anti- 
f  christ,  whom  the  scripture  speaketh  of?  But  beware 
«  what  you  say ;  for  if  it  should  be  known  you  are  of 
i  that  opinion,  it  will  cost  you  your  life :'  And  added, 

<  I  have  been  an  officer  of  his ;  but  I  have  given  it  up, 

<  and  defy  him  and  all  his  works.' 

Not  long  after  this  affair,  Mr  Tindale  fell  in  company 
with  a  certain  divine,  remarkable  for  his  learning,  with 
whom  he  disputed,  and  drave  him  so  close,  that  at  length 
the  divine  blasphemously  cried  out ;  <  We  had  better  be 
<  without  God's  kws  than  the  pope's.'  Tindale,  fired  at 
this  expression,  and  filled  with  zeal,  replied,  '« I  defy  the 
"  pope  and  all  his  laws  ;"  and  added,  "  That  if  God 
"  spared  his  life,  ere  many  years,  he  would  cause  a  boy 
^  that  drives  the  plough  to  know  more  of  the  scriptures 
♦*  than  he  did."  After  this,  the  hatred  of  the  priests  was 
so  great,  that  he  was  obliged  to  leave  the  country,  which 
he  did,  with  the  consent  and  hearty  wishes  of  Mr  Welch 
for  his  welfare.  Mr  Tindale,  remembering  the  high 
commendations  Erasmus  had  given  of  Tonstal's  learning, 
then  bishop  of  London,  hoped  he  should  find  favour  and 

^  protection 
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protection  with  him;  but  as  this,  was  not  the 
God  in  his  providence  had  marked  out  for  him^  tfa^ 
bishop  excused  himself,,  paying,  <  That  his  house  wa. 
f  full)  that  he  had  already  more  than  he  could  accommo 
f  date,  but  that  he  advised  him  to  seek  about  in  Londoa 
<  where  he  could  n,ot  fail  to  obtain  employment.' 

Mr  Tindale  remained  in  London  about  a  year,  whei 
being  desirous  to  translate  the  New  Testament  into  Eng- 
lish, as  the  most  effectual  means  (in  his  own  opinion  anc 
in  that  of  his  dear  friend  John  Frith)  to  remedy  the  great 
darkness  and  ignorance  of  the  land,  but  judging  ic  couki 
not  safely  be  done  in  England ;  he  by  the  kind  assistance 
of  Mr  Humphry  Monmouth  and  others,  went  into  GePf 
many,  .where  he  laboured  upon  the  work,  and  finished  it 
in  the  yefir  1527.     In  a  letter  to  Frith,  he  says  of  it  j 
<<  I  call  GOD  to  recorde  agaynst  the  daye  we  shall  ap- 
««  peare  before  our  Lord  Jesus,  to  geve  a  reckenyng  of 
<<  our  doynges,  that  I  never  altered  one  syllable  of  Gws 
f«  word  agaynst  my  conscience,  nor  would  this  daye,  if 
<<  all  that  is  in  the  earth,  whether  it  be  pleasure,  honour^ 
"  or  riches,  might  be  geven  me."     It  3ivas  the  first  trans- 
lation of  the  scripture  into  modem  English.  He  then  began 
with  the  Old  Testament,  and  finished  the  five  books  of 
Moses,  prefixing  excellent  discourses  to  each  book,  as  he  had 
done  to  those  of  the  New  Testament.     Cranmer's  Bible, 
or  (as  it  was  called)  the  Great  Bible,  was  no  other 
than  Tindale's  revised  and  corrected,  omitting  the  pib« 
logues  and  tables,  and  adding  scripture  references  attd  a 
summary  of  contents.     At  his  first  going  over  into  Ger« 
many,  he  went  into  Saxony,  and  had  much  conference  wkh 
Luther  and  other  learned  men  -,  and  tlien  returning  to  die 
Netherlands,  made  his  abode  at  Antwerp,  at  that  time  a 
very  populous  and  flourishing  city. 

About  the  time  he  had  finished  his  translation  of  the 
book  of  Deuteronomy,  he  had  also  prepared  for  the  press  a 
work  concerning  the  nature  of  the  sacrament^  or  (as  it  was 
then  called)  the  altar ;  but  wisely  considering,  that  the 
people  were  not  yet  fully  convinced  of  the  absurdity  of 
many  superstitious  ceremonies  and  gross  idolatries,  affil 
that  the  mass  was  every  where  held  in  the  same  estimatiim, 
as  the  great  godiiess  Diana  had  been  amongst  the  Epbe- 
sians,  which  they  thought  came  down  from  heaven  \  he 
therefore  judged  it  might  be  more  seasonable,  and  wouU 
answer  the  end  more  fully,  at  some  future  period.  And  he 
also  wrote  a  very  valuable  tract  upon  the  obedience  sf  i 
Christian  man,  and  likewise  his  epcpositions  of  scrij/tun,  &c> 
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He  set  sail  in  the  mean  tinfie  to  Hamburgh,  with  a  view  to 
print  his  last  finished  translation  of  the  scriptures  5  but 
being  shipwrecked  on  the  coa§t  of  Holland,  he  .lost  all 
his  books  and  papers.  However,  going  in  another  ship  tg 
Hamburgh,  he  met  with  Mr  Coverdale;  who  assisted  him  in 
translating  again  the  five  books  of  Moses,  both  of  theni 
being  entertained  in  the  house  of  a  widow  gentlewoman, 
Mrs  Margaret  Van  Emerson.  This  was  in  the  year  1 329, 
when  the  sweating-sickness  very  much  prevailed  in  that 
place. 

«  Having  finished  the  printing  of  these  books,  he  returned 
again  to  Antwerp*,  and  his  translation  of  the  scrip- 
tures, being  in  the  mean  time  sent  to  England,  made  a 
'great  noise  there  as  well  as  in  Germany ;  and,  in  the  opi^ 
nion  of  the  bishops  and  clergy,  did  so  much  mischief  (as 
they  were  pleased  to  call  it)  that  they  railed  against,  and 
condemned  them  for  containing  a  thousand  heresies,  and 
urged — that  it  was  impossible  for  the  scriptures  to  be  trans- 
lated into  English — and  that  it  was  neither  lawful  nor  ex- 
'pedient  for  the  laity  to  have  the  scriptures  in  their  mother- 
tongue.  Nor  couW  they  rest,  till,  by  their  interest,  tliey 
bad  procured  a  royal  proclamation  to  be  issued  out,  pro- 
hibiting the  buying  or  reading  such  translation  or  transla- 
tions. This  proclamation  was  published  in  1527,  soon 
after  the  publication  of  Tindale's  New  Testament,  which 
gave  the  loudest  alarm  5  and  in  the  same  edict,  as  well  as 
by  the  public  prohibitions  of  the  bishops,  several  other 
treatises  were  cried  down,  written  by  Luther,  and  other 
Reformers.  But  all  this  only  served,  as  is  usual  in  such 
cases,  to  increase  the  -  public  curiosity,  and  to  occasion  a 
more  careful  reading  of  what  was  deemed  so  extremely 
obnoxious.  One  step  taken  by  the  bishop  of  London  af- 
forded some  merriment  to  the  protestants,  His  lordship 
thought,  that  the  best  way  to  prevent  these  English  New 
Testaments  from  circulation,  would  be  to  buy  up  the 
whole  impression,  and  therefore  employed  a  Mr  Packing- 
ton,  who  secretly  favoured  the  Reformation,  then  at  Ant- 
•werp,  for  this  purpose,  assuring  him  at  the  same  time, 
that  cost  what  they  would,  he  would  have  them,  and 
bum  them  at  Paul's  Cross.  •  Upon  this,  Packington  ap- 
plied himself  to  Tindalej  and,  upon  agreement,  the  bishop 
had  the  books,  Packington  great  thanks,  and  Tindale  all 
the  money.  This  enabled  our  Reformer  instantly  to  pub- 
lish a  n^w  and  more  correct  edition^  so  *  that  they  came 
«  over  (says  Mr  Fox)  thick  and*  threefold  into  England.' 
Xhis  occisioned  extreme-  rage  in  the  disappointed  bishop 

and 
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and  his  popish  friends.  One  Constantine  being  soon  after 
apprehended  by  Sir  Thomas  More,  and  being  asked  how 
Tindale  and  others  subsisted  abroad,  readily  answered^ 
That  it  was  the  bishop  of  London  who  had  been  their 
chief  supporter,  for  he  bestowed  a  great  deal  of  money 
upon  them  in  the  purchase  of  New  Testaments  to  bura 
them,  and  that  upon  that  cash  they  had  subsibced,  till  the 
sale  of  the  second  edition  was  received. 

However,  Tindale's  persecutors,  concerned  for  all  that 
was  dear  to  them,  namely,  their  purse  and  their  belly^  did 
not  rest  here  ;  for,  as  they  perceived  him  to  be  a  very  able 
man,  and  if  suffered  to  live  capable  of  doing  immense 
harm  to  their  craft  \  they  sent  over  to  Antwerp  one  Phi- 
lips, who  insinuated  himself  into  his  company,  and  under 
the  pretext  of  friendship  betrayed  him  into  custody.  He 
was  sent  prisoner  to  the  castle  of  Filford,  about  eighteen 
miles  from  Antwerp  ;  and  though  the  English  merchants 
at  Antwerp  (^d  what  they  could  to  procure  his  releaaey 
and  letters  were  sent  from  lord  Cromwell  and  others  out 
of  England,  yet  Philips  bestirred  himself  so  heartily,  tliat 
Tindale  was  tried  and  condemned  to  die.  He  was  brought 
to  the  place  of  execution,  and  while  he  Mras  tying  to  the 
stake  he  cried  with  a  fervent  and  loud  voice,  "  Lord,  open 
<^  the  king  of  England's  eyes."  He  was  first  strangled  by 
the  hands  of  the  common  hangman,  and  then  burned  near 
Filford-casde,  in  the  year  1536.  And  thus  he,  whom  Foz^ 
with  the  utmost  propriety,  styles  <  England's  Apostle/ 
rested  from  his  labours  and  troubles,  and  entered  into  the 
joy  of  his  Lord. 

He  was  a  person  of  seraphic  piety,  indefatigable 
study,  and  extraordinary  learning.  His  modesty,  zeal^ 
and  disinterestedness,  were  so  great,  that  he  declared^ 
before  he  went  to  Germany,  that  he  should  be  cpntent 
<^  to  live  in  any  county  of  England,  on  an  allowance 
<<  of  ten  pounds  per  ani  ttniy  and  bind  himself  to  receive 
«<  no  more,  if  he  might  only  have  authority  to  in- 
«  struct  children,  and  pre:ich  the  gospel."  Hia  un- 
common abilities  and  learning,  which,  joined  to  great 
warmth  and  firmness  of  nature,  and  to  true  faith  and  gos- 
pel-zeal, qualified  him  exceedingly  well  for  the  office  cf 
a  Reformer.  Such  was  GOD's  blessing  upon  his  true 
and  faithful  preaching,  that,  during  the  tiijfie  of  his  im- 
prisonment (which  lasted  a  year  and  a  half)  he  converted 
his  gaoler,  his  daughter,  and  many  of  his  household.  Nay^ 
the  procurer  general,  or  emperor's  attorney,  publicly 
said   of  him,   that  he  was  homo  dactus%  ^us^  et  ionus%  % 

learned. 
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learned,  pious,  and  good  man.  The  good  bishop  Bale  also 
says  of  him,  that  for  knowledge,  purity  of  doctrine,  and 
holiness  of  life,  he  ought  to  be  esteemed  the  next  EngHsh 
Reformer  after  Wickliffe,  and  that  he  was  born  for  the 
cotiversion  and  edification  of  many  souls.  His  picture 
represents  him  with  a  bible  in  his  hand,  and  this  distich  ^ 

Hdc  tit  luce  iuas  duperganti  Rotnay  tenebras, 
Spoffte  ext orris  ero,  sponte  sacrtficium. 

That  light  o'er  all  thy  darkness,  Rome, 

With  triumph  might  arise  j 
An  exile  freely  I  become. 

Freely  a  sacrifice. 

The  works  which  he  wrote,  besides  the  translation  of  the 
scriptures,  are  the  following  ;  which  were  published  in 
one  general  volume  : 

1.  A  Christian's  obedience.  2.  The  unrighteous  mam- 
mon. 3.  The  practice  of  the  papists.  4.  Commentaries 
on  tlie  seventh  chapter  of  St  Matthew.  5.  A  discourse 
of  the  last  will  and  testament  of  Tracii.  6.  An  answer  to 
Sir  Thomas  More's  dialogues.  7.  The  doctrine  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  against  More.  8.  Of  the  sacrament  of 
the  altar.  9.  Of  the  sacramental  signs.  10.  A  footpath 
leading  to  the  scriptures.     1 1 .  Three  letters  to  John  Frith* 

The  remains  of  such  men,  when  they  are  but  few,  are 
the  more  desirable  and  precious.  We  will,  therefore, 
insert  (as  they  discover  the  spirit  and  temper  of  this  good 
man)  the  three  letters  above-mentioned,  preserved  by  Mr 
Fox  ;  and  especially  as  his  volunlinous  writings  are  not 
in  the  possession,  or  within  the  purchase,  of  many  serious 
persons* 

I. 

**  TPHE  grace  and  peace  of  God  our  Father,  and  of 
"*•  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  be  with  you.  Amen* 
"  Dearly  beloved  brother  John,  I  have  heard  say,  how 
**  the  hypocrites,  now  that  they  have  overcome  that  great 
**  business  which  letted  tliem,  or  at  the  least  way  have 
^  brought  it  to  a  stay,  return  to  their  old  nature  again. 
*  The  will  of  God  be  fulfilled,  and  that  which  he  hath 
^  ordained  to  be  ere  the  world  was  made,  that  come, 
«  and  his  glory  reign  over  all. 

«  Dearly  beloved,  however  the  matter  be,  commit  your- 
^  self  wholly  and  oiily  unto  your  most  loving  Father,  and 
<<  most  kind  Lord ;  fear  not  men  that  threat,  nor  trast; 
*«  men  that  speak  fairf  But  trust  him  that  is  true  of  pro- 

<*  mise. 
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<<  mise,  and  able  to  make  ^  his  word  good.  ■  Your  cause  ii 
<<  Christ's  gospel,  a  light  that  must  be  fed  with  the  blood 
<<  of  faith.  The  lamp  must  be  dressed  and  snufied  dailjj 
<<  and  that  oil  poured  in  every  evening  and  momii^, 
*<  that  the  light  go  not  out.  Though  we  be  sinners>  yet 
**  is  the  cause  nc:ht.  If  when  we  be  buffeted  for  well 
*<  doing,  we  suffer  patiently  and  endure,  that  is  accepCa* 
«  ble  with  God.  For  to  that  end  we  are  called.  Foi 
*<  Christ  also  suffered  for  us,  leaving  us  sm  example  that 
«  we  should  follow  his  steps,  who  did  no  sin.  Hereby 
^*  have  we  perceived  love,  that  he  laid  down  his  life  for 
*^  us  5  therefore  we  ought  also  to  lay  down  our  lives  for 
^*  the  brethren.  Rejoice  and  be  glad,  fbr  great  is  your 
**  reward  in  heaven.  For  we  suffer  with  him,  that  Wf 
'*  may  also  be  glorified  with  him :  Who  shall  changiB 
<*  our  vile  body,  that  it  may  be  fashicfned  lite  unto  Us 
'^  glorious  body,  according  to  the  working  whereby  hi 
"  is  able  even  to  subdue  all  things  unto  himself. . 

"  Dearly   beloved,  be  of  good  coutage,  and  comfort 

"  your  soul  with  the  hope  of  this  high  reward,  and  beat 

**  the  image  of  Christ  in  your  mortal  body,  that  it  may  at 

**  his  coming  be  made  like  to  his  immortal  body  5  and  fol- 

"  low  the  example  of  all  your  other  dear  brethren,  wluch 

"  chose  to  suffer  in  hope  of  a  better  resurrection.     Keep 

"  your  conscience  pure  and  undefiled,  arid  say   against 

^<  that   nothing.      Stick    at    necessary   things,   And    re-' 

**  member   the  blasphemies  of    the  enemies   of  Christ 

'^  saying,  they  find  none  but  who  will  abjure  rather  tKari 

"  suffer   the  extremity.     Moreover,  the  death   of  them 

*^  that  come  again   after   they  have  once  denied,  though 

^^  it  be  accepted  with  God,  and  all  that  believe,  yet  it  k 

^*  not  glorious :  For  the  hypocrites  say,  he  must  needs 

**  die,  denying  helpeth  not.     But  might  it  have  holpenj 

**  they  would  have  denied  five  hundred  times,  but  seeing 

*'  it  would  not  help  them,  therefore  of  pure  pride  and 

^<  mere  malice  together,  they  spake  with  their  mouths 

^<  what  their  conscience  knoweth  false.    If  you  give  your- 

*^  self,   cast   yourself,     yield    yourself,  commit   yourself 

^<  wholly  and  only  to  your  loving  Father,  then  shall  his^ 

^<  power  be  in  you  and  make  you  strong,  and  that  so 

^<  strong,  that  you  shall  feel  no  pain,  which  should  be  to^ 

•^  another  present  death  :  And  his  Spirit  shall  speak  in  you, 

^'  and  teach  you  what  to  answer,  according  to  his  pro» 

*'  mise :  he  shall  set  out  his  truth  by  you  wonderfully,  and 

**  work  for  you  above  all  that  your .  heart  can  imagine ; 

**  yea,  and  you  are  not  yet  dead,  though  the  hypocrites 

"all, 


*aB,'  Wth  all  that  they  can  make,  have  sworn  you^ 
« death.  Una  salu^y  victis  nullum  sperare  salutem ;  To 
<«  look  for  do  man's  help,  bf  ingeth  the  help  of  God  to 
« Aem  that  seem  to  be  overcome  in  the  eyes  of  the  hy- 
♦'pocrites  :  Yea,  it  shall  make  God  to  carry  you  thorow 
"thick  and  thin  for  hid  truth's  sake,  in  spite  of  all  the 
"enemies  of  his  truth  There  falleth  not  a  hair  till  his 
*<  hour  be  come  \  and  when  his  ho\ir  is  come,  necessity 
"canrieth  us  hence,  though  we  be  not  willing.  But  if 
**  we  be  wilKng,  then  have  we  a  reward  and  thank. 

«  Fear  not  the  threatening  therefore,  neither  be  over- 
"  Come  of  sweet  words  ;  with  which  twain  the  hypocrites 
"shall  assail  you.  Neither  let  the  persuasions  ot  worldly 
"wisdom  bear  rule  in  your  heart,  no,  though  they  be 
"your  friends  thait  counsel  you.  Let  Bilney  be  a  warn- 
"mg  to  you,  let  not  their  vizor  beguile  your  eyes.  Let 
"not  your  body  faint.  He  that  endureth  to  the  end 
"shall  be  saved.  If  the  pain  be. above  your  strength, 
"  remember,  IVhatsoever  ye  shall  ask  in  my  name,  I  will 
"|»w  it  you.  And  pray  to  your  Father  in  that  name, 
"and  he  shall  cease  your  pain,  or  shorten  it.  The  Lord 
"  of  peace,  of  hope,  and  of  faith,  be  with  you.     Amen. 

«  William  Tindale." 

IL 

(( T^WO  have  suiFered  in  Antwerp,  in  die  sancfa  crucis^ 
"  *  unto  the  great  glory  of  the  gospel  ;  four  at 
"  Rysels  in  Flanders  j  and  at  Luke  hath  there  one  at 
"  least  suffered,  and  all  the  same  day.  At  Roan  in  France 
"  they  persecute.  And  at  Paris  are  five  doctors  taken 
'*  for  the  gospel.  See,  you  are  not  alone  •,  be  chearful 
^  and  remember  that  among  the  hard-hearted  in  England, 
"  there  is  a  number  reserved  by  grace :  For  whose  sakes, 
"  if  need  be,  you  must  be  ready  to  suffer.  Sir,  if  you 
"  may  write,  how  short  soever  it  be,  forget  it  not,  that 
"  we  may  know  how  it  goeth  with  you,  for  our  heart's 
**  ease.  The  Lord  be  yet  again  with  you,  with  all  his 
**  plenteousness,  and  fill  you  that  you  flow  over.   Amen, 

"  If  when  you  have  read  this,  you  can  send  it  to 
"  Adrian ;  do,  I  pray  you,  that  he  may  know  how  that 
**our  heart  is  with  you. 

**  George  Joy  at  Candlemas,  being  at  Barrow,  printed 
**  two  leaves  of  Genesis  in  a  great  form,  and  sent  one 
"  copy  to  the  king,  and  another  to  the  new  queen,  with  a 
'<  letter  to  N*  to  deliver  them  \  and  to  purchase  license, 

<«  that 
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<(  that  he  might  so  go  through  all  the  bible.  Out  of 
«<  this  is  sprung  the  noise  of  the  new  biUe )  and  out  of 
<<  that  is  the  great  seeking  for  English  books  at  all  printers 
<<  and  book-binders  in  Antwerp,  and  for  an  Englisn  priest 

•«  that  should  print.  

«  This  chanced  the  ninth  day  of  May,  J—^ 

«  Sir,  your  wife  is  well  content  with  the  will  of  God|    i  ^ 

*<  and  would  not  for  her  sake  have  the  glory  bf  God    ^ 

"  hindered,  t_-^ 

"  William  Tindale,**    L. 

IIL  "^ 

^«  The  grace  of  our  Saviour  Jesus,  his  patience^  meek*  -- = 
"  ness,  humbleness,  circumspection,  and  wisdomi  be  ^^^ 
••  with  your  heart.  Amen,  "^ 

•<  TTvEARLY  beloved  brother,  mine  heart's  desire  *> 
CI  1-/  in  our  Saviour  Jesus,  is,  that  you  arm  your-  ^ 
<«  self  with  patience,  and  be  cool,  sober,  wise,  and  cir-  > 
•<  cumspect,  and  that  you  keep  you  a  low  by  the  ground,  ^ 
•«  avoiding  liigh  questions,  that  pass  the  common  capa-  p 
«<  city.  But  expound  the  law  truly,  and  open  the  vail  i 
«*  of  Moses,  to  condemn  all  flesh,  and  prove  all  men  sin-  c 
•<  ners,  and  all  deeds  under  the  law,  before  mercy  have  i 
'<  taken  away  the  condemnation  thereof,  to  be  sin  and  ^ 
«<  damnable,  and  then,  as  a  faithful  minister,  set  a  broach  - 
«« the  mercy  of  our  Lord  Jesus,  and  let  the  wounded  7 
«  consciences  drink  of  the  water  of  Him.  And  then  shall 
««  your  preaching  be  with  power,  and  not  as  the  doctdne 
«  of  the  hypocrites  \  and  the  Spirit  of  God  shall  work 
«<  with  you,  and  all  consciences  shall  bear  record  unto 
«  you,  and  feel  that  it  is  so.  And  all  doctrine  that 
<<  casteth  a  mist  on  those  two,  to  shadow  and  hide  them) 
<«  I  mean  the  law  of  God,  and  mercy  of  Christ,  that  resist 
<«  you  with  all  your  power.  Sacraments  without  signi^ 
«  iication  refuse.  If  they  put  significations  to  them» 
<<  receive  them,  if  you  see  it  may  help,  tliough  it  be  not 
**  necessary. 

«  Of  the  presence  of  Christ's  body  in  the  sacrament^ 
«  meddle  as  little  as  you  can,  that  there  appear  no  tii- 
«  vision  among  us.  Barnes  will  be  hot  against  yott* 
«  The  Saxons  be  sore  on  the  affirmative ;  whether  con* 
"  stant  or  obstinate,  I  remit  it  to  God.  Philip  Melanc- 
«  thon  is  said  to  be  with  the  French  king.  There  be 
"  in  Antwerp  that  say,  they  saw  him  come  into  Pari» 
f<  with  ati  hundred  and  fifty  horses,  and  that  they  spake 

u  uiith 
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« with  him.  If  the  French  men  receive  the  word  of 
w  God,  he  will  plant  the  afhrmative  in  them.  George 
«  Joy  would  have  put  forth  a  treatise  of  that  matter,  but 
*«  I  have  stopt  him  as  yet :  What  he  will  do  if  he  get 
«<  money,  I  wot  not.  I  believe  he  would  make  many 
^  reasons  little  serving  to  that  purpose :  My  mind  is, 
« that  nothing  be  put  forth  till  we  hear  how  you  shall 
^  have  sped.  I  would  have  the  right  use  preached,  and 
«« the  presence  to  be  an  indifferent  thing,  till  the  matter 
«<  might  be  reasoned  in  peace  at  leizure  of  both  parties. 
**  If  you  be  required,  shew  the  phrases  of  the  scripture, 
«  and  let  them  talk  what  they  will.  For  as  to  believe 
« that  God  is  every  where,  hurteth  no  man  that  worship- 
«  peth  him  no  where  but  within  the  heart,  in  spirit  and 
«  verity  :  Even  so  to  believe,  that  the  body  of  Christ  is 
^  every  where  (though  it  cannot  be  proved)  hurteth  no 
«  man,  that  worshippeth  him  no  where,  save  in  the  faith 
^  of  his  gospel.  You  perceive  my  mind  :  Howbeit,  if 
*^  God  shew  you  otherwise,  it  is  free  for  you  to  do  as  he 
«  moveth  you. 

**  I  guessed  long  ago,  that  God  would  send  a  dazing 
« into  the  head  of  the  spirituality,  to  Catch  themselves  ill 
*<  their  own  subtilty,  and  trust  it  is  come  to  pass.  And 
**  now  xne  thinketh  I  smell  a  counsel  to  be  taken,  little 
"  for  their  profits  in  time  to  come.  But  you  must  un- 
**  derstand,  that  it  is  not  of  a  pure  heart  and  for  love  ot 
'<  the  truth,  but  to  avenge  themselves,  and  to  eat  the 
**  whore's  flesh,  and  to  suck  the  marrow  of  her  bones* 
«  Wherefore  cleave  fast  to  the  rock  of  the  help  of  God, 
*<  and  commit  the  end  of  all  things  unto  him  :  And  if 
•  ^  God  shall  call  you,  that  you  may  then  use  the  wisdonl 
**  of  the  worldly,  as  far  as  you  perceive  the  glory  of  God 
**  may  come  thereof,  refuse  it  not ;  aijd  ever  among 
•*  thrust  in,  that  the  scripture  may  1^  in  the  mother- 
**  tongue,  and  learning  set  up  in  the  universities.  But 
"  if  ought  be  required  contrary  to  the  glory  of  God,  and 
**his  Christ,  then  stand  fast,  and  conynit  yourself  to 
*'  God,  and  be  .  not  overcome  of  men's  persuasions ; 
**  which  haply  shall*  say.  We  see  no  other  way  to  bring 
« iti  the  truth.  -^^ 

•«  Brother,  beloved  in  my  heart,  thefe  liveth  not  in 
"  whom  I  have  so  good  hope  and  trust,  and  in  whom 
**  tny  heart  rejoiceth,  and  my  soul  comforteth  herself,  as 
« in  you  ;  not  the  thousand  part  so  much  for  your  learn- 
**  ing,  and  what  other  gifts  else  you  have,  as  because  you 
"will  creep  alow    by  the    ground,  and   walk  in  those 
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^'^  things  that 'the  conscience  may  feel,  and  not  in  the 
<<  imaginations  of  the  brain :  In  lear,  and  not  in  bold- 
^<  ness  :  In  open  necessary  thingSf  and  not  to  pronounce 
'<  or  define  of  hid  secrctSs  or  things  that  neither  help  nor 
'*  hinder,  whether  it  be  so  or  no ;  in  unity^  and  not  in 
^^  seditious  opinions  :  Insomuchi  that  if  you  be  sure  you 
*^  know,  yet  in  things  that  may  abide  leiasure  you  will 
**  defer,  or  say,  (till  other  agree  with  you)?  Methinks 
^<  the  text  requireth  the  sense  or  understanding.  Yea» 
^  and  if  you  be  sure  that  your  part  be  goodj  and  another 
*'  hold  the  contrary,  yet  if  it  be  a  thing  that  maketh  no 
^*  matter,  you  will  laugh  and  let  it  pass,  and  refer  the 
^*  thing  to  other  men,  and  stick  you  stiffly  and  stubbomI)r 
■*  in  earnest  and  necessary  things.  And  I  trust  yon  be 
**  persuaded  even  so  of  me :  For  I  call  God  to  record 
^<  against  the  day  we  shall  appear  before  our  Lord  fesvLtf 
**  to  give  a  reckoning  of  our  doings,  that  I  never  altered 
**  one  syllable  of  God*s  word  against  my  conscience,  nor 
"  would  this  day,  if  all  that  is  in  the  earth,  whether  it 
<*  be  pleasure*,  honour,  or  riches,  might  be  given  me, 
**  Moreover,  I  take  God  to  record  to  my  conscience, 
•*  that  T  desire  of  God  to  myself  in  this  world,  no  more 
*'  than  that  without  which  I  cannot  keep  his  laws. 

<«  Finally,  if  there  were  in  me  any  gift  that  could  help 
**  at  hand,  and  aid  you  if  need  required,  I  promise  you 
"  I  would  not  be  far  off,  and  commit  the  end  to  Gk)d. 
"  My  soul  is  not  faint,  though  my  body  be  weary.  But 
"  God  hath  made  me  evil  favoured  in  this  world,  and 
^*  without  grace  in  the  sight  of  men,  speechless  and  rude, 
"  dull  and  vslow  witted  ^  your  part  shall  be  to  supply  j 
"  what  lacketh  in  me :  Remembering,  that  as  lowliness  l 
*<  of  heart  shall  make  you  high  with  God,  even  so  meet 
^  ness  of  words  shall  make  you  sink  into  the  hearts  of 
^^  men.  Nature  giveth  age  authority,  but  meekness  il 
*<  the  glory  of  youth,  and  giveth  them  honour.  AImui» 
"  dance  of  love  maketh  me  exceed  in  babling. 

^<  Sir,  as  concerning  purgatory  and  many  other  things 
f^  if  you  be  demanded,  you  may  say,  if  you  err>  mt 
"  spirituality  hath  so  led  you,  and  that  they  have  tau^ 
*<  you  to  believe  as  you  do.  For  they  preached  you  all 
*^  such  things  out  of  God's  word,  and  alledeed  a  dboii- 
^  sand  texts,  by  reason  of  which  texts  you  believed  as 
«  they  taught  you,  but  now  you  find  them  liarSy  and 
«  that  the  texts  mean  no  such  things,  and  therefore  jou 
'<  can  believe  them  no  longer,  but  are  as  ye  were  before 
^  they  taught  you,  and  beUeve  no  such  thing :  Howbek 
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"  you  2X3  ready  to  believe,  if  they  have  any  other  way 
•*  to  prove  it  •,  for  without  proof  you  cannot  believe  them, 
«  when  you  have  found  them  with  so  many  lies,  &c. 
^  If  you  perceive  wherein  we  may  help,  either  in  being 
^  still  or  doing  somewhat,  let  us  have  word,  and  I  will  do 
^  mine  utterniost. 

«  My  lord  of  London  hath  a  servant  called  John  Tisen, 
^  with  a  red  beard,  and  a  black-reddish  head,  and  wa» 
<<  once  my  scholar ;  he  was  seen  in  Antwerp,  but  came 
<•  not  among  the  Englishmen :  Whether  he  is  gone  am- 
<<  bassador  secret,  I  wot  not. 

<<  The  mighty  God  of  Jacob  be  with  you,  to  supplant 
<<  his  enemies,  and  give  you  the  favour  of  Joseph,  and 
^  die  wisdom  and  the  spirit  of  Stephen ;  be  with  your 
tt  heart,  and  with  your  mouth,  and  teach  your  lips  what 
<•  diey  shall  say,  and  how  to  answer  to  all  things.  He 
*«  is  our  Ood,  if  we  despair  in  ourselves,  and  trust  in 
^  him  :  And  his  is  the  glory,     jimen. 

«  January,  1533.  WiLLlAM  TiNDALE.'* 
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nr  HE  true  name  of  this  admirable  man  was  Nicholson  ; 
*  but,  id  order  to  avoid  the  dangers  which  threatened 
Ilim  in.  the  latter  part  of  his  life  on  a  religious  account, 
lie  assumed  the  simame  of  Lambert.  It  does  not  appear 
vhen  he  was  bom,  though  it  may  be  presumed  to  have 
been  about  the  end  of  the  fifteenth,  or  beginning  of  the 
sixte^iith  century,  as  he  suffered  for  the  cause  of  truth 
ia  the  year  1538.  We  have  not  likewise  the  precise  place 
of  his  birth :  Only  it  is  affirmed,  that  he  was  born  and 
brought  up,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  county  of  Norfolk. 
His  academical  education  he  received  at  Cambridge,  where 
he  acquired  the  learned  languages,  and  (what  was  better 
than  them)  his  conversion  to  GOD  from  popish  super- 
stition and. the  love  of  this  evil  world.  The  blessed  in- 
strument of  this  happy  change  was  the  memorable  and 
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blessed  Bilney,  who  was  likewise  the  instrumeiit  of  con^ 
verting  many  others  to  the  knowledge  of  GOD  and  their 
own  hearts. 

The  fury  of  king  Henry  the  Eighth  against  Luther- 
anism  (or  Protestantism^  as  it  was  afterwards  more  justl]^ 
called)  compelled  poor  Lambert,  who  began  to  be  dis- 
tinguished for  his  learning  and  piety,  to  such  a  refuge 
upon  the  continent.     Accordingly,  he  repaired  to  Ant- 
werp, then  the  residence  of  Tindale  apd  Frith,  who  appear 
to  have  been  his  chosen  friends,  and  officiated  as  preacher 
and  chaplain  to  the  English  factory  in  that  city,  (which  at 
that  time  had  great  correspondence  with  England  on  ac- 
count of  tlie  woollen  manufacture)  for  the  greater  part  of 
two  years.     But  the  tenor  of  his  preaching  was  of  such  a 
kind,  as  rendered  it  by  no  means  surprising,  that  he  should 
procure  himself  enemies  among  the  sons  of  Rome.*.    One 
Barlow,  glad,  no  doubt,  of  shewing  his  zeal,  accused  him 
to  Sir  Thomas  More,  then  lord  chancellor  of  England,  by 
whose  means  he  was  brought  from  Antwerp  to  London,  as 
an  innocent  lamb  to  satiate  the  cruelty   of  the  Romish 
wolves,  who  thirsted  for  his  blood.     This  event  occurred 
in  the  year  1.5.S2.     He  was  first  examined  at  Lambeth  by 
"Warham,  then  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  afterward»- 
at  the  bishop's  house  at  Oxford,  before  a  multitude  of  hift 
adversaries.     He  was  questioned  upon  forty-five  articles, 
to  all  of  which  he  gave  a  very  long,  full,  and  learned  an- 
swer, which  does  him  and  the  cause  he  professed  exceeding 
great  honour.     A  more  solid  and  comprehensive  apology 
for  Protestantism  is  rarely  to  be  found  5  and  we  should  be 
happy  to  lay  it  before  our  readers,  did  not  its  very  great. 
length  exceed  the  limits  of  our  plan.     The  curious  Keader 
may  see  it  at  large  in  Fox's  Acts  and  Monuments,  Ibr  the 
reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth;     We  will,  however,  subjoin 
an  extract  or  two  at  the  end  of  his  life,  as  a  specimen^  of 
his  faith  and  doctrine. 

Lambert  continued  in  custody  at  Oxford  till  the  next 
year,  1533,  in  which  archbishop  Warham  died,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Cranmer,  who  was  (at  the  time  of  Warham^s 
death)  in  Germany,  debating  the  affair  of  the  king's  di- 
vorce. The  death  of  the  archbishop,  and  the  rise  of  queen 
Anne  of  Boleyn,  seem  to  have  been  the  immediate  causes 
of  Lambert's  release,  which  he  had  no  sooner  obtained 
than  he  repaired,  to  London,  and  engaged  himself  in  teach^^ 
ing  the  Greek*  and  Latin  tongues.  He  preferred  this  se-> 
eular  business  to  the  priesthood,  as  times  went  \  and  as  he 
^xieant  to  marry  and  settle^  he  purposed  to  take  up  the 
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freedom  of  the  city  in  the  grocer's  company.  But  GOD, 
who  appoints  and  disappoints  the  inclinations  and  pur- 
poses of  men  after  his  own  will  and  wisdom,  called  this^ 
blessed  man  to  a  higher  vocation,  and  to  give  up  his  life 
as  a  martyr  for  the  testimony  of  Jesus. 

Sometime  in  the  year  1538,  Lambert  was  present  at  a 
sermon,  preached  by  a  Dr  Taylor,  who,  it  seems  was  then 
rather  a  friend  to  the  gospel,  and  was  afterwards  made 
bishop  of  Lincoln  in  the  reign  of  king  Edward,  and  finally 
deprived  by  queen  ^ary.  Lambert,  whether  he  was  dis« 
satisfied  with  the  sermon,  or  had  a  good  opinion  of  the 
preacher,  desired  to  have  a  friendly  conference  with  him, 
and  proposed,  in  the  course  of  conversation,  several  theo- 
logical points,  on  which  he  desired  to  be  satisfied,  the 
chief  of  which  was  the  question  concerning  the  corporeal 
presence  of  Christ  in  the  sacrament.  Taylor,  pressed  per- 
haps too  close,  desired  Lambert  to  excuse  him  for  the  pre- 
sent, on  account  of  other  business,  and  to  write  his  mind 
upon  the  matter,  which  they  would  talk  over  again  at 
their  leisure. 

Lambert  accordingly  proposed  ten  arguments  in  writing 
for  si^poTt  of 'his  opinion,  which  are  mostly  lost,  except 
the  first,  which  was  founded  upon  these  words  ;  This  cup 
is  the  Neiu  Testamcnty  &c.  "  Now,  says  he,  if  these  words 
•*  do  neither  change  the  cup  nor  the  wine  therein  siib- 
•*  stantially  into  the  New  Testament,  which  nobody  as- 
**  serts ;  then,  by  parity  of  reason,  the  words  spoken  of 
•<  the  bread,  do  not  turn  the  bread  corporally  into  the 
*<  pef;son  of  Christ."  The  other  reasons  are  said  to  have 
been  equally  acute,  and  supported  by  the  scriptures  and 
by  testimonies  from  the  primitive  fathers. 

Taylor,  out  of  a  real  wish  to  satisfy  Lambert,  and  feel- 
ing himself  unable  to  answer  him,  applied  among  others 
to  Dr  Barnes,  a  good  man,  but  as  yet  (like  many  good 
men  at  the  dawning  of  the  Reformation)  not  sufficiently 
clear  in  the  matter  of  the  sacrament.  Barnes  advised 
Taylor  to  lay  the  matter  before  Cranmer,  the  archbishop, 
who  then  was  an  advocate  for  transubstantiation  •,  and  Lam-* 
bert  was  obliged  to  defend  his  doctrine  in  open  court  be- 
fore him  and  some  other  bishops.  This  published  Lam-^ 
bert  and  his  opinions  to  the  whole  court  and  city. 

Gardiner,  bishop  of  Winchester,  glad  of  every  opportu- 
nity of  insinuating  himself  into  the  king's  good  graces, 
suggested  to  his  majesty.  That  now  an  opportunity  oc- 
currecl  to  shew  to  all  the  world,  that  though  he  had  re- 
nounced the  supreme  authority  cf  the  bishop  of  Rome,  he 
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had  not  renounced  the  catholic  faith  (which  the  king  had 
professed  not  to  do),  and  that  therefore  he  would  prose- 
cute and  punish  all  heretics  and  others,  who  should  pre- 
sume to  set  forth  doctrines  contrary  to  it :  That  this  Lam- 
bert might  be  made  a  proper  example,  and  that  by  his  pu- 
nishment he  might  quiet  the  apprehensions  of  the  people, 
with  respect  to  farther  innovations. 

The  king  eagerly  caught  the  bait,  and  immediately 
issued  a  general  ordinance,  commanding  all  the  nobility 
and  bishops  of  the  realm  forthwith  tct  repair  to  London, 
in  order  to  assist  the  king  against  heretics  and  heresies,  as 
he  purposed  to  sit  personally  in  judgment  upon  them. 

Vast  was  the  concourse  of  people  assembled  to  see  this 
solemn  business ;  and  the  apparatus  for  the  trial  was  no  less 
extraordinary.  The  king  himself  came  as  judge,  with  a 
great  guard,  and  sat  upon  the  throne  prepared  for  him,  ar- 
rayed in  white  :  On  his  right  hand  were  the  bishops,  and 
.  behind  him  the  judges  and  crown  lawyers,  clothed  all  in 
purple  J  and,  on  his  left,  the  peers  of  the  realm  and  othey 
officers  of  the  crown,  according  to  precedency.  Sucl|  an 
appearance,  witli  the  king's  severe  looks,  words,  and  man- 
ner, would  have  sufficed  to  daunt  any  man,  who  coul4 
not  rely  upon  the  promise,  That  GOD's  people  should 
speak  in  his  cause  before  kings y  and  not  be  ashamed. 

It  would  be  long  to  enter  upon  the  cruel  and  unfair 
proceedings  of  this  memorable  day.  '^The  imperioui 
frowns  and  threats  of  the  king,  and  the  meek  and  humble 
deportment  of  Lambert,  can  only  be  paralleled  by  the 
history  of  Caiaphas  the  high-priest,  or  Pontius  Pilate,  and 
Lambert's  Saviour.  Cranmer,  it  is  |oi)e  regretted,  op- 
posed a  cause  on  that  day,  for  which  aabflMr  himself  pot 
many  years  afterwards  suffered  and  bled.  Lambert  de- 
fended himself  with  the  firmness  of  a  man,  the  learning  of 
a  scholar,  and  the  humility  of  a  Christian.  The  issue  was 
predetermined  in  the  king's  mind  \  and  all  the  eloquence 
and  truth  in  the  world  would  have  been  of  no  avail.  The 
king  commanded  Cromwell  (the  famous  Lord  Cromwell, 
"who  so  much  supported  the  Reformation)  to  read  thedole^ 
ful  sentence  of  condemnatipn.  It  was  Lambert's  peculiar 
case,  hot  only  to  be  a  martyr,  but  to  suffer  by  those,  who, 
in  their  turn,  and  for  the  same  identical  cause,  were  not 
long  afterwards,  martyrs  themselves. 

It  appears,' that,  upon  this  judgment,  he  was  confined 
to  lord  Cromwell's  house,  and  that  Cromwell  besought  his 
forgiveness  for  what  he  had  been  compelled  to  do  (it  is 
said,  by  Gardiner's  particular  management,)  against  him. 

Upon 
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Upon  the  day  of  his  death,  he  breakfasted  with  great 
chearfulness  among' Cronuveli*s  gentlemen,  saluted  them 
with  great  ease  and  respect  upon  his  depart urc,  and  was 
led  out  as  a  lamb  for  a  burnt-sacriiice. 

No  man  was  used  at  the  sfake  with  more  cruelty  tl\an 
this  holy  martyr.  They  burned  him  with  a  slow  fire  by 
inches.;  for  if  it  kindled  higher  and  stronger  than  they 
chose,  they  renwvcd  it  away.  \Vhcn  his  legs  were  burnt 
off,  and  his  thighs  were  mere  stumps  in  the  fire,  they 
pitched  his  poor  body  upon  pikes,  and  lacerated  his  broil- 
ing flesh  with  their  halbcris.  But  GOD  was  with  him 
m  the  midst  of  the  ^llame,  and  supported  him  in  all  the 
anguish  of  naiure.  Just  before  he  expireil,  he  lifted  up 
such  hands  as  he  had|  all  flaming  with  fire,  and  cried  out 
to  the  people  widi  his  dying  voice  in  tliese  glorious  words, 
NoNK  BUT  Christ  ;  none  but  Christ.  Spoken  m  this 
manner,  and  at  such  a  time,  there  was  niOre  energy  in 
them  than  could  have  been  expressed  in  a  volume  He 
was  at  last  beat  down  into  the  fire,  and  flew  in  a  chariot 
of  flame  to  heaven. 

During  his  confinement  he  wrote  a  long  treatise  to  the 
king,  in  which  he  apologised  for  his  faith  and  doctrine  j 
a  part  of  which  treatise  is  preserved  by  Fox,  m  his  Acts 
and  Monuments,  to  which  we  must  refer  the  reader. 

We  promised  just  to  extract  a  few  words  from  his  first 
examination,  that  the  Reader  may  see  something  of  the 
evangelical  doctrines  of  this  good  man.     In  the  course  of 
his  defence  before    archbishop  Warham,  ho  was   asked, 
*  Dost  thou  bi'/ii'^u'f  tha!  ^htitsotver  is  done  of  vian^  wheJjir 
<  iV  be  good  or  W,  cometh  o/*  necessity  V    Mr  Lambert  ea- 
sily perceived,  that  his  being   so  closely   questioned  on 
the  article  of  predestination,  was  no  otlier  than  a  trap  laid 
for  his  life.     His  reply  did  equal  honour  to  his  prudence 
and  faithfulness  :  "  Unto  the  ^rst  part  of  your  riddlQ,  I 
*«  neither  can  nor  will  give  any  definitive  answer. — (  on- 
"  cerning  the  second  part,  Whether  ma/i  hath  free-will  or  no, 
"  to  deserve  joy  or  patn  P    As  for  our  deserving  of  joj,  in 
"  particular,  I  think  it  very  little  or  none ;    even  when 
"we  do  the  very  commandments  aQd  law  of  God-    JVlen 
")'f  have  dor.e  all  that  are  cofntnanJed  pu,  saith  our  Saviour, 
"  say  that  ye  be  unprofitable  servants.     When  we  have  done 
"  his  bidding,  we  ought  not  so  to  magnify  neither  cur 
^^  self  nor  our  ov/r\free^vnll:  But  laud  him,  with  a  meek 
"heart,  through  whose  benefit  we  have  done  (if  at  any 
"time  we  do  it)  liis  liking  and  pleasure.     Hence  Austin 
"  praycth,  Domine^  da  quodjubesj  itjube  quid  vis  ;"   Lordj> 
gi\e  what  thou  commandest,  and  command  what  thou  wilt. 

«  Concerning 
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«  Concerning  frfe-will,  I  mean  altogether  as  doth  St 
f<  Austin :  That,  of  ourselves,  we  have  no  l^rty  nor  abi- 
<^  lity  to  do  the  will  of  God ;  but  are  shut  up  and  sold 
«  under  sin^  as  both  Isaiah  and  Paul  bear  witness :  But 
<«  by  the  grace  of  God  we  are  rid  and  set  at  liberty, 
<«  according  to  the  portion  which  every  man"  [i.  e.  every 
regenerate  man]  «  hath  received  of  the  same  ;  some  more, 
«  some  less." 

Lambert  was  also  asked,  «  Whether  faith  alone f  mntbwt 
«  good  works y  may  suffice  to  the  salvation  and  justification  of 
*  a  many  who  has  fallen  into  sin  after  baptism  ?*  The  mar- 
tyr answered,  in  the  words  of  ot  Austin,  <«  Opera  bona 
**  nonfaciunt  justum^  sed  justificatus  facit  bona  opera  :  The 
•<  PERFORMANCE  of  GOOD  WORKS  does  not  justifjf  a 
f<  man,  but  the  man  who  ts  justified   performs  good 

f<  WORKS." 
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TTRBANUS  REGIUS  was  bom  at  Arga  Longa, 
^  in  the  territories  of  the  counts  De  Montfort.  His 
family  name  was  Rexy  or  kingy  which  was  changed  by  the 
family,  as  it  was  often  applied  in  ridicule.  Having  given 
early  proofs  of  his  genius,  he  received  a  liberal  education, 
first  at  the  school  of  Lindau,  and  afterwards  at  Friburg, 
where  he  lived  with  Zasius,  an  excellent  civilian,  who  had 
the  greatest  regard  for  him  on  account  of  his  diligence  and 
industry.  Indeed,  his  application  was  very  extraordinary  | 
for  he  buried  himself  in  the  library  of  his  learned  friend, 
^nd  frequently  sat  up  whole  nights  in  reading  authors  and 
transcribing  the  remarks,  which  Zasius  and  other  scholars 
had  made  upon  them,  insomuch  that  his  kind  host  jocu- 
larly told  hino,  *  that  he  certainly  meant  to  rob  him  of 
<  his  profession  and  knowledge.'  'Tis  said,  that  Zasius 
loved  him  as  a  son,  both  for  his  delight  in  learning,  and 
sweetness  of  manners  :  And  Urban  did  not  fail  to  answer 
^11  the  expectations  which  had  been  conceived  of  him. 

Fro* 
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From  Friburg  he  went  to  Basil  for  further  improvement ; 
and  from  Basil  to  Ingolstadt,  which  university  was  under 
the  direction  of  the  famous  John  Eckius.  Jiere,  after  a 
while,  he  read  privately  to  several  noblemen's  sons,  whose 
parents  desired  him  to  furnish  their  children  with  boqks 
and  other  necessaries,  for  which  they  would  take  care  to 
remit  him  the  money  quarterly  j  but  neglecting  to  fulfil 
their  promise,  he  was  obliged  to  give  up  his  books  and 
furniture  to  be  divided  amongst  his  creditors,  and  in  de- 
spair went  to  a  captain,  who  was  recruiting  for  the  war 
against  the  Turks,  and  listed  himself  for  a  soldier.  It  soon 
happened,  that  his  friend  Eckius,  walking  abroad  to  see 
the  soldiers,  spied  poor  Urban  amongst  them.  Eckius 
with  astonishment  enquired  the  cause  of  this  sudden 
change.  Urban  presently  told  him  the  behaviour  of  those 
noblemen,  whose  children  he  had  tutored :  And  Eckius 
soon  took  the  means  of  procuring  his  discharge  from 
the  captain,  as  well  as  the  money  due  to  him  from  the 
noblemen. 

Urban  then  returned  to  his  studies,  and  growing  famous 
for  his  great  erudition  and  ingenuity,  the  emperor  Max- 
imilian, passing  through  Ingolstadt,  made  him  his  poet- 
laureat  and  orator  :  Afterwards,  he  was  madejprofessor  of 
poetry  and  oratory  in  that  university.  He  then  applied 
himself  closely  to  the  study  of  divinity ;  and,  a  while  after, 
the  controversy  growing  hot  between  Luther  and  Eckius  ; 
Urban  favouring  Luther's  doctrine,  yet  unwilling  to  offend 
Eckius,  who  had  been  his  very  good  friend  in  many  in- 
stances, he  left  Ingolstadt  and  went  tojAusburgh  ;  where, 
at  the  importunity  of  the  magistrates  and  citizens,  he 
undertook  the  government  of  the  church.  As  he  began 
to  see  more  and  more  of  tlie  purity  of  the  gospel,  he  could 
not  but  be  o  fended  at  the  gross  idolatry  and  corruptions 
of  the  papists,  and  soon  joined  with  Luther  in  preaching 
against  them.  He  also  wfote  to  Zuinglius  to  know  hu 
judgment  about  the  sacrament  and  original*sin,  from 
whom  he  received  so  much  satisfaction,  that  he  agreed 
with  him  entirely  in  these  particulars.     *  Wherefore  (says 

•  Melchior  Adam)  he  saw  the  truth,  he  openly  embraced, 

*  and  boldly  confessed  it.'     At  that  time,  the  enthusiastic 

Anabaptists  (who  followed  John  of  Leyden,  David  George, 

and  the  other  ranting  cut-throats)  crept  into  Augsburgh, 

and  held  private  conventicles  to  the  disturbance  of  the 

public  peace ;  but  the  magistrates  imprisoning  the  chief  of 

tiiem,  and  punishing  the  incorrigible)  put  an  end  to  their 

^tutbance  in  that  city. 
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He  went  on  preacliing  against  purgator^y  indulgenceap 
and  the  other  comiptions,  till  the  papists  were  so  enraged^ 
that  they  drove  him  out  of  the  city  :  But,  after  a  while, 
through  the  entreaties  of  some  principal  citizens,  he  was 
called  back  again  to  his  charge.  He  then  married  a  citi- 
zen's daughter,  by  whom  he  had  thirteen  children.  His 
friend  Eckius  wrote  to  him,  on  his  return,  a  severe  letter, 
dated  March  21st,  1527,  which  Urban  answered  with  e- 
qual  meekness  and  faithfulness,  recapitulating  his  great  o- 
blieations  to  him  on  the  account  of  his  learning  and  friend- 
ship^ and  assuring  him  that  nothing  but  the  truth  had  led 
him  to  his  present  profession,  which  by  no  means  tended 
to  prolnote  his  worldly  interest  or  glory.  Eckius  could  not 
drest  here,  but  endeavoured  by  all  means,  though  in  vain, 
jto  turn  him  away  from  the  truth ;  and  sent  Faber  and 
■Cochlseus  with  flatteries  and  large  promises,  who  prevailed 
as  little  as  himself. 

There  was  a  diet  held  at  Augsburgh,  in  the  year  15S0, 
for  quieting  the  controversies  about  religion,  at  which  was 
present  the  duke  of  Brunswick,  who  much  importuned^ 
and  at  last  prevailed  with  Urban  to  go  to  Lunenburg  in  his 
dominions,  to  take  care  of  the  church  there.  Urban  in  his 
way  thither,  visited  Luther  at  Coburg,  and  spent  a  whole 
day  with  hun  in  familiar  conferences  about  the  principal 
doctrines  ;  and  in  his  writings  mentions  this  as  one  of  the 
most  comfortable  days  of  his  life.  «  Such  and  so  great 
<<  a  divine  is  Luther  (says  he)  that  I  think  no  age  has  seen 
^<  his  equal.  I  always  thought  him  a  great  man ;  but  ht 
«  now  appears  to  mc  the  greatest  of  all.  I  saw  him  and 
<<  heard  him,  the  manner  of  which  cannot  be  described  by 
<«  the  pen."  Ernest,  duke  of  Brunswick  loved  him  dear* 
ly,  and  esteemed  him  as  a  father  ;  and  when  the  city  of 
Augsburgh  sent  to  the  duke  in  the  year  1531,  desiring 
him  to  permit  Urban's  return  to  them  5  the  duke  gave  for 
answer,  <  That  he  would  as  soon  part  with  his  eyes  as 
<  with  him  ;  and  presently  after  made  him  chief  pastor  of 
all  the  churches  in  his  dominions,  with  an  ample  salary  for 
his  support. 

Here  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  most  useful  life,  in 
preaching,  writiu)?,  and  religious  conferences  ^  confut- 
ing gainsayers,  and  confirming  the  faitliful.  Some  years 
afterwards,  going  with  his  prince  to  Haguenau,  he  fell 
sick  by  the  way,  and  in  a  few  days,  wid^  much  chear- 
fulness,  yielded  up  his  soul  into  the  hands  of  God  on  tha 
2Sd  of  May,  in  1541.  He  often  desired  of  the  Lord,  if  it 
were  his  will,  that  he  might  die  a  sudden  and  easy  death  | 

which 
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which  request- the  Lord  was  pleaded  to  grant  him.  He 
was  a  man  of  an  excellent  understanding,  of  uncommon 
learning,  holy  and  upright  in  his  life  and  conversation, 
and  most  indefatigable  in  tlie  labours  of  his  sacred  function. 
Sjeidan  mentions  his  writings  against  the  Anabaptists, 
in  conjunctioi)  or  at  the  same  time  with  Melancthon  and 
Justus  Menius.  His  son  Ernest  cbllected  and  published  his 
works,  after  his  decease,  by  the  desire  of  his  affectionate 
patron  the  duke  of  Brunswick.  His  commpn-places  of  the 
fathers,  &c.  were  printed  afterwards  in  a  separate  volume 
by  John  Freder.  Our  excellent  Aiartyrologist,  Mr  Fox,  is 
said  to  have  translated  one  of  Jlcgius's  treatiBes,  upon  faith 
and  hope  {if  not  more)  from  the  original  Latin  into  English- 
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OLFGANC;  FABRICIUS  CAPITO  was  born 
'at  Hagucnau  in  Alsace,  in  the  year  HYS.  His 
father  was  of  the  senatorian  rank,  who  gave  him  a  good 
education,  and  sent  him  to  Basil ;  where  he  studied  physic 
till  he  had  taken  his  doctor's  degree,  and  likewise  attained 
a'Very  great  proficiency  in  the  other  liberal  sciences.  At 
liis  father's  death  in  1504,  he  studied  divinity,  and  en- 
tered into  the  logic  of  those  times,  with  all  the  idle  sub- 
tilties  ahd  metapliysical  jargon  of  the  schools.  After  this 
course  of  study,  he  read  the  civil  law  under  Zasius,  an 
eminent  civilian,  for  four  years,  and  finally  took  his  doc- 
tor's degree  in  that  line.  He  was  a  great  admirer  and 
supporter  of  godly  ministers.  At  Heidelberg  he  became 
acquainted  with  Occolampadius  ;  with  whom  there  ever  af- 
terwards subsisted  the  Strongest  tie  of  friendship  and  mutual 
communication.  He  studied  Hebrew  with  his  friend  Oeco- 
lampadius  under  the  tuition  of  one  Matthew  Adrian,  a  con- 
verted Jew,  and  then  became  a  preacher,  first  in  Spire,  and 
afterwards  at  Basil,  where  he  continued  for  some  years.  . 
From  thence  he  was  sent  for  by  the  Elector  Palatine,  who 
^de  him  his  counsellor,  and  sent  him  on  several  embas- 
sies : 
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ties :  And  Charles  the  fifth  conferred  upon  Iiim  the  order 
of  knighthood.  From  Mentz  he  followed  Bucer  to  Stras« 
burgh,  where  he  astonished  the  world  by  preaching  the  re* 
formed  religion,  at  8t  Thomas's  church  in  that  city»  begins 
ning  his  ministry  by  expounding  St  Paul's  epistle  to  the 
Colossians.  The  fame  of  Capito  and  Bucer  spread  so  wide» 
4:hat  James  Faber  and  Gerard  Rufus  were  sent  priviatel]^ 
from  France  to  hear  him,  by  Margaret  queen  of  Navarre^ 
sister  to  the  French  king ;  and  thus  the  protesCant  doctrine 
was  introduced  into  France.  Capito  was  a  very  prudent 
and  eloquent  man,  a  great  critic  in  the  Hebrew  tongue, 
and  master  of  the  whole  circle  of  human  knowledge.  This, 
with  the  endowment  of  the  highest  wisdom— the  know* 
ledge  of  God  and  his  truth,  furnished  him  in  the  most 
eminent  manner  for  the  sacred  function  i  And  God  bless- 
ed him  accordingly.  Next  to  his  love  of  the  purity  of  the 
gospel,  he  was  very  earnest  that  the  gospel  should  be  re- 
ceived in  mutual  love  and  peace  among  its  professors* 

His  opinion  (following  that  of  Oecolampadius)  concern- 
ing the  sacranicnt  was,  Alittendas  esse  contentimesy  isf  cogi^ 
iandum  de  usu  ipsias  coen^ :  Vi%,fidem  nostram pane^  55*  inm 
Dominiy  per  mcmoriam  carnisy  {5*  sa?tguinis  illiuSy  pascendam^ 
i.  e.  Disputes  about  the  Lord's  Supper,  shouldi  as  much 
^s  possible  be  avoided  \  an<l  the  chief  point  to  be  desir^ 
was  its  use  and  benefit ;  namely,  that  our  faith  may  be 
strengthened  and  nourished  by  the  Lord's  bread  and  wine, 
m  memory  of  his  flesh  and  blood. 

In  the  year  1525,  he  received  a  call  to  return  to  hift 
<>wn  country,  where  he  preached  the  gospel  in  puritys  and 
administered  the  Lord's  Supper,  according  to  Christ's  in^ 
stitution,  to  his  fellow  <:itizen$,  and  baptized  without 
the  popish  ceremonies.  He  frequently  made  excursions 
into  the  neighbouring  parts  of  Switzerland)  and  confirmed 
the  souls  of  the  faithful  by  his  doctrine.  He  was  also 
present  and  disputed  at  Bern,  in  1528^  against  the  popish 
mass,  &c  He  was,  with  several  others,,  chosen  by  the 
protcstants  to  go  to  the  diet  at  Ratisbon,  in  the  year  1541,. 
for  the  settling  of  religion,  and  was  much  distinguished 
in  that  controversy.  Returning  home,  in  a  great  and 
general  infection,  he  died  of  the  plague,  about  the  end  of 
the  year  1541,  in  the  sixty-third  year  of  his  age. 

Capito  was  a  very  great  scholar  himself,  and  a  great 
promoter  of  learning  in  others.  He  was  convinced,  that 
true  knowledge  and  true  grace  conjoined  would  give  the 
severest  shock  to  the  devil's  kingdom.  And  for  the  honour 
oi  the  protestant  religion  it  may  be  said^  that  it  not  only 

introduced 
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introduced  the  revival  of  science  throughout  Europe,  but 
has  cherished  it  ever  since  in  the  most  remarkable  manner. 

Capito  was  ever  importunate  with  Erasmus,  to  throw  off 
his  Nicodemean  disguise,  and  to  embrace  the  protestant 
religion  openly  ;  but  Erasmus  had  neither  the  grace  nor 
the  eeal  of  Capito.  Oecolampadius  was  his  principal  and 
dearest  friend,  though  he  corresponded  with  all  the  other 
great  divines  of  his  time. 

He  married  the  widow  of  his  friend  Oecolampadius,  and 
by  her  he  had  several  children.  He  had  before  married  ano- 
ther lady,  a  literary  woman,  who  lived  but  a  short  time^ 
as  it  seems,  with  him  before  her  death. 

Among  other  works,  he  left  behind  him ;  two  books 
upon  the  Jewish  ceconomy  ;  expo«iitions  upon  the  prophets 
Habakkuk  and  Hosea  ;  the  life  of  John  Oecolampadius  ;  a 
tract  upoathe  best  mode  of  education  for  a  divine,  &c.  &c« 
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CIMON'  GRYN^US,    a    most    able    and    learned 
^  man,  was  the  son  ot  a  peasant  of  Swabia,  and  born  at 
Veringen,  in  the  county  of  Hokenzollern,  in  the  year  149S. 
He  pursued  his  studies  in  Pfortsheim  at  the  same  time  with 
Melancthon,  which  gave  rise  to  a  friendship  between  them 
oflong  continuance.     He  pursued  them  at  Vienna,  and 
there  taking  the  degree  of  master  in   philosophy,    was 
appointed  Greek  professor.     Having  embraced  the  pro- 
testant relFgion,  he  was  thereby  exposed  to  many  dangers ; 
and  particularly  in  Baden,  where  he  was  some  years  rec- 
tor of  die  school.     He  was  thrown  into  prison  at  the  in- 
stigation of  the  monks ;  but,  at  the  solicitation  of  the 
t\obles  of  Hungary,  he  was  set  at  liberty,  and  retired  to 
Wittenberg,  wnere  he  had  a  conference  with  Luther  and 
Melancthon.     Being  returned  to  his  native  country,  he 
"Was  invited  to  Heidelberg,  to  be  Greek  professor  in  that 
city  in  1523.      He   exercised   this   employment  till  thev 
year  152t),  wl^^n  he  was  invited  to  Basil  to  teach  publicly 
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in  that  city.  In  1531,  he  took  a  journey  into  England^ 
and  carried  with  him  a  recommendatory  letter  from  £raa- 
mus  to  William  Montjoy,  dated  Friburg,  March  the  18th» 
i531.  After  desiring  Montjoy  to  assist  Grynaeus  as  much 
fts  he  could,  in  shewing  him  libraries,  and  introduciiig 
him  to  learned  men,  Erasmus  adds:  ^  Est  homo  Latine  Gr^t* 
chqtie  ad  unguem  doctusy  in  phihsophia  et  mathimaiicii 
disciplinis  diligehtcr  versatusy  nullo  superciUoy  pudorc  pifik 
immodico.  Pcrtraxlt  I:f^mimm  isthuc  Brittatmiie  vuendk 
cupiditaSy  sed  pracipue  Biblkthecsu^tm  vestrarum  amor, 
Redit tints  est  ai  noSy  &c.  That  i$.  He  is  a  man  perfectlji 
skilled  in  the  Latin  and  Greek  tongues,  a  good  philoso^ 
pher,  and  mathematician,  without  the  least  affectation 
and  modest  almost  to  excess.  The  desire  of  seeing  .Enjp^ 
land,  and  especially  the  love  of  your  libraries,  has  drawn 
him  over.  But  he  must  return  to  us  again,  %3c.  Biblip* 
ander  also  called  him  «  an  incomparable  man,  in  whom 

<  every  Christian  grace  and  virtue,  with  all  learning  and 

<  politeness,  seemed  to  have  taken  up  their  habitation.' 
Erasmus  recommended  him  also  to  the  lord  chancellor  Sir 
Thomas  More,  from  whom  he  received  great  civilities* 
This  appears  by  an  epistle  of  Grynaeus,  prefixed  to  his 
Greek  edition  of  Plato,  in  1534.  In  the  year  1^34,  he 
was  employed,  in  conjunction  with  othei:  persons,  to 
reform  the  church  and  school  of  Tubingen.  He  ret^umed 
to  Basil  in  1536,  and  in  1540  was  appointed  to  go  to  the 
conferences  at  Worms  with  Melancthon,  Capito,  Bucer, 
Calvin,  ^c.  He  died  of  the  plague  at  Basil  on  the  first 
^f  August  in  1541. 

He  did  great  service  to  the  republic  of  letters,  and  the 
learned  are  obliged  to  him  for  the  editions  of  several  aft-!^ 
cient  authors.     He  was  the  first  who  pubUshed  the  Alma-" 
gest  of  Ptolemy  in  Greek,  which  he  did  at  Basil  in  1538) 
and  added  a  preface  concerning  the  use  of  that  autho*^*' 
doctrine.     He  pubUshed  a  Greek  Euclid,  with  a  prefac^j 
in  1533,  and  Plato's  works,  with  some  commentaries 
Proclus  in  1534     He  corrected  in  some  places  Marsili 
Ficinus's  Latin  version  of  Plato  :  Yet  it  should  seem, 
if  he  did  not  excel  as  a  translator,  for  Huetius  calls 

<  verbose,  and  more  like  a  paraphrast.'     He  wrote  a 
tise  upon  the  use  of  history ;   and  a  disputation  u 
comets.  His  edition  of  Plato  was  addressed  to  John  Mor< 
the  chancellor's  son,  as  a  testimony  of  gratitude  for  fs 
vours  received  from  the  father  \  and  as  the  following  pa^ 
fage   in  the  dedication  shews  Sir  Thomas,   as  well  ^^ 
©rynsfeus,  in  a  very  amiable  light,  wc  think  it  not  ami^^ 
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to  insert  it  here.  Our  Readers  will  remember,  that  it  is 
in  a  dedication  J  in  which,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  that  good 
men  too  often  render  truth  itself  hyperbolical,  and  some- 
times fancy  that  men  arcy  what  indeed  they  ought  to  be. 
We  do  not  mean,  by  this  remark,  to  detract  from  the 
personal  worth  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  which  was  certainly 
very  great  5  though  we  confess  it  not  a  little  extraordina- 
ry, that  this  great  man  should  persecute,  or  at  least  ap- 
prove the  persecution  of,  some  protestants  to  death  only 
for  their  religion,  while  he  could  at  the  same  time  pass  over 
jj^a  terrible  hiult  in  others,  merely  for  a  literary  recommen- 
dation. As  to  Grynaeus,  we  value  him  as  a  scholar,  and 
promoter  of  science,  which  indeed  is  a  secondary  promo- 
tion of  true  religion  5  but  we  give  him  a  place  here  chief- 
ly because  he  was  a  good  man,  a  lover  of  the  Reformation, 
and  confidentially  employed  by  the  Reformers. 

«  It  is,  you  know  (says  Grynaeus)  three  years  since  my 
w  arriving  in  England,  and  being  recommended  most 
^  auspiciously  by  my  friend  Erasmus  to  your  house,  the 
« sacred  seat  of  the  muses  \  I  was  there  received  with 
**  great  kindness,  was  entertained  with  greater,  was  dis- 
^  missed  with  the  greatest  of  all.  For  that  great  and 
«  excellent  man  your  father,  so  eminent  for  his  high  rank 
*<ahd  noble  talents,  not  only  allowed  to  me,  a  private 
^  and  obscure  person,  (such  was  his  love  of  literature)  the 
**  honour  of  conversing  with  him  in  the  midst  of  many 
"  public  and  private  affairs,  but  gave  me  a  place  at  his  table, 
'<  though  he  was  the  greatest  man  in  England,  took  me 
•*  with  him  when  he  went  to  court  or  returned  from  it, 
"  and  had  me  ever  by  his  side,  but  also  with  the  utmost 
**  gentleness  and  candour  enquired,  in  what  particulars  my 
"  religious  principles  were  different  from  his  5  and  though 
"he  found  them  to  vary  greatly,  yet  he  was  so  kind  as  ta 
^  assist  me  in  every  respect,  and  even  to  defray  all  my  ex* 
•*  pences.  He  likewise  sent  me  to  Oxford  with  one  Mr 
"  Harris,  a  learned  young  gentleman,  and  recommended 
"  me  so  powerfully  to  the  university,  that,  at  the  sight  of 
**  his  letters,  all  the  libraries  were  open  to  me,  and  I  was 
"  admitted  to  the  most  intimate  familiarity  with  the  stu- 
«  dents." 

He  had  a  son,  Samuel  Grynaeus,  born  at  Basil  in  1539 ; 
who  was  made  professor  of  oratory  there  at  the  age  oJF 
^enty-five,  and  afterwards  of  civil  law  ;  and  who  died 
there  in  April  1599.  He  was  uncle  to  Thomas  Grynaeus, 
the  account  of  whose  life  will  follow  in  its  place. 

LEO 


(     152     ) 


■       1  •■ 


LEO     J  U  D  ^. 


T  ^HIS  great  and  good  divine  was  born  in  Alsace,  iiy 
-^     1482,  was  brought  up  in  the  school  of  Slestadt,  ana 
from  thence  was  sent  to  Basil,  about  the  year  1 502,  where 
he  joined  in  study  with  the  famous  Z^inglius  under  the 
tuition  of  Dr  "W  ittenbash,  a  very  learned  man,  by  whom 
he  received  the  first  principles  of  the  evangelical  doctrine 
concerning  Christ's  satisfaction  for  sin  and  the  leading 
truths  of  the  gospej.     In  this  university  he  made  a  great 
proficiency  in  letters,  and  in  the  year  1512  took  his  degree 
of  master  of  arts  and  professed  philosophy.     There  also 
he  was  made  a  deacon  ^  and  from  this  ministration  wa< 
called  into  Switzerland,  where  he  devoted  himself  to  db< 
study  of  the  oriental  languages,  and  to  the  reading  of  tb 
fathers,  particularly  of  Jeromand  Augustine  :  He  likewis 
diligently  read  the  books  of  Luther,  Erasmus,  and  Reuchli 
the  famous  Hebrsean. 

By  the  writings  of  these  excellent  men  he  more  plaint 
discovered,  and  afterwards  utterly  abhorred  the^idolatro^ 
superstitions  of  the  church  of  Rome.  At  length,  bei«^ 
called  to  a  pastoral  charge  at  Zurich,  he  openly  oppo»^ 
the  popish  doctrine,  both  from  the  pulpit  and  press  j  23tC 
became  distinguished  among  the  great  and  burning  ligt^ 
of  the  Reformation.  At  Zurich  he  continued  eighte^ 
years,  and  spent  much  of  that  time  in  expounding  t^ 
Old  Testament  out  of  the  Hebrew,  in  the  knowledge 
which  having  made  uncommon  progress,  he  was  solicit 
by  his  brethren  in  the  ministry,  to  undertake  the  trai^ 
lation  of  the  Old  Testament ;  with  which  request 
complied,  and  was  assisted  by  other  learned  men. 
diligently  collated  all  the  Hebrew  copies,  v/hich  he  ecu 
command,  for  the  interpretation  of  the  most  diffici^ 
places,  and  made  great  use  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  traa^ 
lations,  without  entirely  depending  upon  them.  But  M 
prosecuted  this  work  with  such  intenseness  of  applicatio  - 
that  he  destroyed  his  health,  and  died  with  all  tlie  debilL  " 
of  extreme  age  at  sixty,  on  the  9th  of  June,  in  the  ye-  - 
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1542  J  leaving  unfinished  Job,  die  forty  last  Psalms,  Pro- 
verbs, Ecclesiastes,  Canticles,  and  the  eight  last  chapters  of 
Ezekiel,  which  he  commended  to  Theodore  Bibliander  to 
fiaiib,  who  accordingly  did  it :  And  he  left  all  to  Conrade 
Pellicari  to  peruse,  and  put  to  the  press,  which  he  care- 
fully performed.  This  translation  Robert  Stephens  after- 
wards in  a  great  measure  pirated,  without  once  making 
mention  of  the  names  of  these  worthies,  by  whose  learn - 
irig  and  labour  it  had  beei>  accomplished. 

Four  days  before  his  death,  he  sent  for  the  pastors  and 
•professors  of  Zurich,  before  whom  he  made  a  cohfession 
of  his  faith  concerning  God,  the  scriptures,  the  person 
lod  offices  of  Christ,  and  the  sufficiency  of  his  salva- 
tion 5  concluding  with  thesei  words  \  *<  To  this,  my  Lord 
^*  KTifi  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  my  hope,  and  my  salvation* 
**  r  wholly  offer  up  my  soml  and  body.  I  cast  myself 
**  wholly  upon  His  mercy  and  grace.  Utterly  abandon*^ 
**  ing  all  that  is  in  myself,  I  entirely  cast  myself  upon 
«  hi$  promises  for  eternal  life ;  and  in  thi.^  confidence  I 
**  fear  not  to  die,  firmly  trusting,  that  I  shall  enjoy  that 
•*  most  blessed  Saviour,  whom  I  have  now  so  long  preached 
"  to  others,  and  whose  face  I  have  so  long  desired  to  see, 
"  in  that  state,  where  is  the  fulness  of  joy  for  ever  and 
«  ever." 

.  Haying  said  this,  he  most  devoutly  gave  thanks  to  God 
for  all  the' mercies  he  had  received,  desired  his  blessing 
ipon  the  church  and  people  of  the  country  where  he  had 
li?ed|  and  finally  commended  his  dear  wife  now  about 
to  become  a  widow,  with  his  orphan  children,  to  the  ten- 
der mercies  of  his  heavenly  Father. 

Besides  the  translation  abovementioned,  Leo  Judae  wrote 
annotations  upyon  Genesis  and  Exodus,  in  which  he  was 
assisted  by  Zuinglius  ^  likewise  upon  the  four  gospels,  and 
upon  |he  epistles  to  the  Romans,  Corinthians,  Philippians, 
Qolossians,  Thessalonians^  and  of  James.  He  also  composed 
a  larger  and  smaller  catechism,  and  translated  some  of 
^uinglius's  works  into  Latin. 

Our  Dr  More,  in  his  Exercltationis  de  Scripturd  sacrd^ 
says  of  Leo,  that  he  was  extremely  learned  in  the  Hebrew 
tgngue;  and  remarks  likewise,  that  his  bible  was  printed  at 
Paris  by  Robert  Stephens,  with  the  notes  of  Vatablus  and 
^T8,  uoder  another  name. 


PETER 


(  1«*  ) 


PETER     BRULIUS^ 


A  BOUT  the  year  1/338,  a  college  or  school^  was 
^^  opened  at  Strasburg,  a  free  imperial  city  upon  the 
Rhine,  chiefly  by  tlie  endeavours  and  procurement  of  the 
celebrated  Janie.>  SturmiuA,  one  of  the  principal  cirizeni 
and  a  senator.  By  the  care  and  attention  of  this  learned 
and  worthy  man,  and  by  the  learning  and  abilities  of  the 
masters  appointed  tliroudi  his  recommendation,  this  semi- 
nary (|uickly  arrived  to  the  first  degree  of  eminence,  and 
became  fainous  all  over  Germany  and  the  neighbourin|( 
countries.  Protestantism  and  true  knowledge  at  that  time 
ilourished  together.  Invited  by  this  and  other  fstrourable 
circumstances,  great  numbers  of  French  and  Flemings; 
driven  from  their  native  country  upon  the  account  ofi  re- 
ligion,  settled  at  Strasburg,  where  the  senate  of  the  citjr 
assigned  them  a  church  for  public  worship,  and  alloved 
them  tlie  privilege  of  incorporating  themselves  into  a  dit» 
tinct  body.  One  of  these  w:n  the  famous  John  Sleidan^ 
author  of  the  history  of  the  Reformation,  who  died  there 
on  the  t^lst  of  October,  1556.  Of  this  church  Calrin  was 
pastor  for  some  years,  and  was  succeeded  by  BruliuSi  verjr 
much  to  the  comfort  and  satisfaction  of  the  people. 

Throughout  all  the  provinces,  belonging  to  the  empe- 
ror, in  the  Netherlands,  there  prevailed  at  this  period 
among  the;  people  the  mosi  earnest  desire  to  be  instructed 
in  the  reformed  religion  ^  so  that  in  places  where  the  truth 
was  not,  or  dared  not  to  be  preached  ;  private  invitations 
were  sent  to  the  ministers,  who  resided  in  towns,  where 
the  pure  gospel  was  preached  openly.  Some  people  in 
Tournay,  accordingly,  invited  Bruhus  from  otrasburg. 
Ready  to  every  good  word  and  work,  this  excellent  man 
complied  with  tlieir  rccjuest ;  and  arrived  at  Tournay  in 
the  month  of  September,  154'4,  and  was  most  joynillj 
received  by  those  who  had  invited  him.  After  staying 
«omc  time,  he  made  an  excursion  to  lisle  in  Fhinders^  upon 
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the  same  account,  and  returned  to  Toumay  about  the  end 
of  October  following.  But,  by  some  means,  his  business 
and  profession  were  divulged  to  the  papistical  governors 
of  the  city,  who  ordered  strict  search  to  be  made  for  him, 
and  the  gates  to  be  shut  for  the  purpose.  In  this  immi- 
ifent  danger,  as  there  was  no  possibility  of  concealing  him 
longer,  his  friends,  on  the  second  of  November,  in  the 
night,  let  him  down  over  the  wall  by  a  rope.  When  he 
had  reached  the  ground,  he  sat  down  to  take  a  little 
Test ;  but  one  of  those,  who  assisted  in  the  escape,  leaning 
as  far  as  he  could  over  the  wall,  that  he  might  softly  bid 
him  farewell,  forced  out  a  loose  stone  with  his  foot,  which 
fdl  upon  Brulius's  leg  and  broke  it.  The  pain  occasioned 
by  this  wound,  and  the  severe  cold  of  the  nighr,  extorted 
such  loud  groans  from  the  good  man,  as  alarmed  the 
watch,  and  soon  seized  their  prey  and  committed  him  to 
prison.  The  afflicting  news  was  not  long  in  reaching 
Germany,  nor  was  the  senate  of  Strasburg  slow  in  inter- 
ceding for  his  release  by  the  most  pressing  letters.  The 
deputies  of  the  protestants,  then  assembled  at  Worms,  also 
sued  in  his  behalf,  though  unhappily  too  late  •,  for  before 
Ae  letters,  which  were  sent  in  the  name  of  the  duke  of 
Saxony,  and  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  were  delivered,  he  was 
'OE  the  19di  of  February,  1545,  put  to  death,  to  the  great 
grief  of  all  good  men. 

The  manner  of  his  execution  was  severe,  his  body 
being  burnt  by  a  slow  fire,  for  his  greater  torment. 
But  nothing  could  triumph  jpver  his  faith ;  for  he  stood 
to  Ae  truth  of  GOD  to  his  last  breath,  and  exhorted, 
hy  his  letters,  many  of  his  friends  to  do  so,  who  were 
iniprisoned  for  the  sake  of  the  gospel.  When  he  was 
examined  in  prison,  the  monks,  in  presence  of  the  ma- 
gistrates, asked  him  the  question  5  <  What  Jie  thought 
«  of  the  sacrament  of  the  altar,  of  the  mass,  consecration, 

*  adoration  of  the  host,  of  purgatory,  of  the  worshipping 

*  of  saints,   free-will,  good  works,  justification,  images, 

*  vows,  confession,  and  the  like.'  To  these  he  made 
answer ;  "  That  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  were  re- 
*«  ceived,  not  by  the  mouth,  but  spiritually  by  faith  ; 
^  and  that  the  substance  of  the  bread  and  wine  was  not 
^  changed :  That,  when  according  to  Christ's  institu- 
^  rion,  the  Lord's  Supper  is  given  to  the  church  in  the 
«  vulgar  tongue,  so  that  all  may  understand  the  use  and 
*<  benefit  of  it,  that  then  the  elements  are  duly  conse- 
««  crated,  and  that  by  the  words  of  Christ ;  whereas  the 
<«  whispers  and  mutteriiigs,  used  by  the  mass-priests  over 
««  the  bread  and  wine^  better  became  conjurers  and  jug- 
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"  gler^,  tliaii  Christian  ministers :  That  the  popish  mass 
«  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  Lord's  Supper,  but  was  a 
«<  worship  invented  by  man,  to  the  disparagement  of  the 
<*  institution  of  Christ :  That  the  adoration  of  the  wafer 
"  was  idolatry,  because  a  creature  was  there  worshipped 
"  instead  of   the   Creator.    That  he   neither  knew,  noT 
"  cared  for  any  other  purgatory,  than  the  blood  of  Christ  j 
"  which  alone  remits  both  the  guilt  and  punishment  c£ 
<<  our  sins :  That,  therefore,  masses  and  prayers  for  the 
•<  dead,  were  not  only  useless,  but  impious,  as  having  no 
"  warrant  from  the  word  of  GOD  :  That  saints  cannot 
'*  be  more  truly  respected,  than  by  imitating  their  faith 
"  and  virtues,  and  that,  if  more  be  done^  it   is  impious, 
•*  and   what   they    themselves,  were  they  in   the  world, 
"  would  tremble  at  and  abhor  :  That,  therefore,  they  arc 
"  not  to  be  invoked  as  intercessors,  which  would  be  giv- 
**  ing  them  a  glory  which  belongs  to  Christ  alone  :  That 
"  by  the  fall  of  Adam,  the  nature  of  man  is  wholly  cor- 
"  rupted,  and  the  freedom  of  his  will  is  forfeited ;  so  that 
"  he  can  do  no  good,  without  the  grace  of  GOD  ;  but 
"  that  a  regenerated  man,  moved  by  GOD,  like  a  good 
**  tree  brings  forth  good  fruits :  That  nothing  deserves 
"  the   name  of  faithjj  but   what  bringeth  us  salvation, 
**  namely,  when  we  believe  the  divine  promises,  and  cer- 
**  tainly  conclude,  that  through  Christ  Jesus  our  sins  arc 
**  forgiven  us  :  That  tra4itions,  by  which  the  minds  of 
<'  men  are  enslaved,  are  not  to  be  received :  That  it  was 
"  very  dangerous  to  have  statues  and  images  in  churches, 
**  for  fear  of  idolatry  :  That  baptism  is  tnQ  outward  sign 
<*  of  GOD's  covenant,  whereby  he  testifies  that  he  wiU 
**  pardon  our  sins;  and  likewise  a  sign  of  perpetual  Qior*!* 
"  tification  and  a  new  life,  which  ought  to  accompany 
**  baptism  :  That  this  sacrament  is  to  be  received  by  aU, 
**  and  chiUrren  not  to  be  barred  from  it,  $eeii\g  they  also 
**  arc  partakers  of  the  divine  promises :  That  no  vow  is 
"  to  be  made,  which  either  the  word  of  God  doth  not 
**  allow,   or  that   cannot   be   performed   by  man :  That 
every  one  ought  tp  confess  his  sins  to  GOP,  and  im^ 
plorc  his  mercy  and  forgiveness  :  That,  if  the  conscience 
**  be  disquieted,  counsel  is  to  be  taken  of  a  minister  of  the 
"  church,   for  advice  and   comfort ;  but  that  auricular 
<<  confession,  and  a  particular  enumeration  of  sins  to  a 
<<  priest,  has  no  warrant  in  scripture,  nor  can  be  of  any 
«  possible  use." 

Some  days  before  he  was  brought  to  a  trial,  he  wrote 
of  all  these  things  to  his  wife  and  to  his  other  friends, 
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who  had  earnestly  requested  an  account  of  his  treatent-m 
from  him.  His  sister,  who  appears  to  have  visited  him 
constantly  in  his  Confinement,  found  means  privately  to 
convey  this  correspondence  to  the  parties.  The  last  letter 
this  6icellent  man  wrote  must  have  been  a  most  afflicting 
one  indeed.  It  was  written  to  his  wife  the  day  before  he 
suffered.  He  gave  her  an  account  of  the  kind  ot  death 
he  was  to  endure  on  the  enduing  day,  and  lilled  his  letter 
with'^ious  exhortations  arkl  consolations  to  her,  conclud- 
ing that  she  ought  not  to  be  grieved  for  his  t>ake  but  to 
rejoice,  since  this  whole  dispensation  was  an  honour  that 
his  heavenly  Father  conferred  upon  him  ;  that  Jesus  Christ 
had  suffered  infinitely  more  for  him  j  and  that,  however, 
^'  The  servant's  condition  ought  not  to  be  better  than  his 
•*  Lord's*" — What  a  proof  is  here,  among  a  multitude  of 
others,  of  the  omnipotent  efficacy  of  divine  grace,  which 
can  make  the  ilature  of  man,  always  shrinking  from  pain, 
defy  the  power  of  torment j  and  which  can  give  the  human 
hearty  when  it  is  stripped  of  all  world Iv  comfort,  such 
a  flood  of  joy,  as  id  bear  it  up  over  death,  and  all  the 
other  evils  which  wicked  men  or  wicked  spirits  can  inflict 
upon  it  1 

From  this  time  for  many  years  afterwards,  the  history 
dF  pious  men  and  women,  professing  the  protestant  doc-- 
trine,  who  suffered  in  Germany,  France,  Flanders,  and 
indeed  all  over  Europe,  would  be  too  voluminous  in  itself, 
and  beyond  the  bounds,  we  have  pl*escribed  ourselves  in  this 
work,  to  be  detailed.  The  ministers  alone  who  preached 
or  suffered  for  the  truths  of  the  gospel  cannot  be  specified 
by  us,  i^ithOut  exceeding  the  purpose  of  our  plan.  We 
wish  to  give  the  Reader  the  most  remarkable  of  these  for 
life,  learning,  and  doctrine ;  though  it  is  hard  to  deter^ 
mine  sometimes,  not  whom  to  insert  (for  blessed  be  God, 
their  number  is  abundantly  large)  but  whom,  on  account 
of  their  excellency,  to  omit,  without  seeming  to  slight 
those  excellent  endowments,  which  God  had  vouchsafed 
them.  If  the  martyrs  themselves  make  up  a  noble  army, 
what  will  the  other  eminent  servants  of  Christ  compose, 
who  only  had  the  honour  of  preaching  his  gospel !  And  if 
martyrs  and  preachers  would  form  so  immense  an  assembly  5 
we  may  well  say,  in  the  words  of  the  scripture,  of  the  rest 
of  God's  people,  that  they  are  a  great  multitude^  which 
no  man  can  number y  of  all  nations y  and  kindreds y  and  people^ 
and  tongues.     Even  soy  Amen :  Hallelujah  ! 

3  MARTIN 
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MARTIN    LUTHER, 


THE  GREAT  REFORMER. 


I N  the  order  of  time,  we  come  now  to  treat  of  a  most 
■■  wonderful  man,  whom  God  raised  up  in  these  last 
ages  of  the  world,  to  break  the  chain  of  superstition  and 
spiritual  slavery,  with  which  the  bishops  of  Rome  and  their 
dependents  had,  for  many  centuries,  cast  over  the  con- 
sciences of  all  men.  He  was  an  instrument  truly  prepared 
for  this  great  work ;  and  yet  but  a  mean  and  obscure 
monk  •,  to  shew  us,  that  Ht:,  who  ruleth  all  things,  eflected 
himself  the  important  design,  in  which  the  greatest  prince 
upon  earth  would  have  undoubtedly  failed. 

The  conduct  of  the  dignified  clergy  throughout  all  Eu- 
rope, had  long  given  scandal  to  the  world.  The  bishops 
were  grossly  ignorant :  They  seldom  resided  in  their  dio- 
ceses, except  to  riot  at  high  festivals  :  And  all  the  effect 
their  residence  could  have,  was  to  corrupt  others,  by  their 
ill  example.  Nay,  some  of  them  could  not  so  much  as 
write,  but  employed  some  person,  or  chaplain,  who  had. 
attained  that  accomplishment,  to  subscribe  their  names 
iFor  them.  They  followed  the  courts  of  princes,  and 
aspired  to  the  greatest  offices.  The  abbots  and  monks 
were  wholly  given  up  to  luxury  an^  idleness  ^  and '  it  ap- 
peared, by  the  unmarried  state  both  of  the  seculars  and 
regulars,  that  the  resrraimng  them  from  having  wives  of 
their  own,  made  them  conclude  they  had  a  right  t'o  all 
othor  men's.  The  inferior  clergy  were  no  better ;  and, 
not  Laving  places  of  retreat  to  conceal  their  vices  in,  as 
the  monks  had,  they  became  more  public.  In  sum  ;  all 
ranks  of  ehurclimen  were  so  universally  despised  and  hated,' 
that  the  world  was  very  apt  to  be  possessed  with  prejudice 
r.^aiubt  their  doctrines,  for  the  sake  of  the  men  whose  in- 
ff rosi  it  wiis  to  support  them  :  And  the  worship  of  God 
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was  so  defiled  with  gross  superstition,  that,  without  great 
enquiries)  all  men  were  easily  convinced,  that  the  clu.rch 
stood  in  great  need  of  a  Reformation.  This  was  much 
increased  when  the  books  of  the  fathers  begun  to  be  read, 
in  which  the  dillbrence  between  the  former  and  later  ages 
of  the  church  very  evidcnily  appeared,  I'hcy  found,  that 
a  blind  superstition  came  first  in  the  room  of  true  piety ; 
and  when,  by  its  meaUvS,  the  wealth  and  interest  of  the 
clergy  were  highly  advanced,  the  popes  had  upon  that  esta- 
blished their  tyranny ;  under  winch,  not  only  the  meaner 
people,  but  even  the  crowned  heads,  had  long  groaned. 
AU  these  things  concurred  to  make  way  for  the  advance- 
ment of  the  Reformation. 

"Wickliffc,  Huss,  Jerom  of  Prague,  and  others,  had  laid 
the  seeds  of  the  Reformation,  which  Luther  nourished  with 
great  warmth.  The  scandalous  extolling  of  indulgences 
gave  the  first  occasion  to  all  the  contradiction  that  foU 
lowed  between  Luther  and  the  church  of  Rome ;  in  which, 
if  the  corruptions  and  cruelty  of  the  clergy  had  not  been 
so  visible  and  scandalous,  so  small  a  matter  could  not 
have  produced  such  a  revolution  :  But  any  crisis  wdl  put 
ill  humours  into  a  ferment. 

As  Protestants,  we  are  certainly  much  obliged  to  Eras- 
mus ;  yet  we  are  far  more  obliged,  under  God,  to  those 
sreat  instruments  of  the  Reformation,  viz.  Luther,  Zu- 
inffUus,  Oecolampadius,  Bucer,  Mclancthon,  Cranmer,  and 
others.  The  great  enemies  of  Luther  cannot  deny,  but 
tliat  he  had  eminent  qualities  \  and  history  affords  noihing 
more  surprising  tlian  what  he  had  done  :  For  a  simple 
monk  to  be  able  to  give  popery  so  rude  a  shock,  that 
there  needed  but  such  another  entirely  to  overthrow  tlie 
Romish  church,  is  what  we  cannot  suiUciontly  admire,  and 
marks  the  hand  of  providence  conducting  the  whole.  It 
was  said,  with  reason,  that  Erasmus,  by  his  railleries,  pre- 
pared the  way  for  Luther  ;  and  Simon  Fontaine  the  popish 
historian,  complained,  that  Erasmus  occasionally  had  done 
more  mischief  than  Luther  j  because  Luther  only  opened 
tlie  door  wider,  after  Erasmus  had  picked  the  lock,  and 
half  opened  it.  Notwithstanding  iill  this,  says  Bayle,ythere 
must  have  been  eminent  gifts  in  Luther  to  produce  such  a 
Revolution  as  he  has  done. 

Martin  Luther  was  born  at  Isleben,  a  town  in  the  county 
*)f  Mansfield,  in  the  circle  of  Upper  Saxony,  on  the  tenth 
of  November,  HM.'i,  at  nine  o'clock  at  night,  being  St 
jNlartin's  eve,  which  made  his  parents  name  him  Martin. 
lii-i  father  was  called   Jolni  Luther,  or  Ludor,  because  he 
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was  a  refiner  of  metals  ;  for  Lud.r,  in  the  German  lirf^ 
guage,  has  that  sighificatioii :  It  is  agreed  that  his  busixieW 
'Was  about  the  mines  ;  and  that  he  was  the  chief  magistral^  ' 
of  the  city  of  Mansfield.     His  mother's  name  was  Manr- 
garet  Lindeman,  who  was  remarkable  for  her  piety. 

Among  the  falsehoods  which  have  been  published  con- 
cerning Martin  Liither,  no  regard  has  been  had  to  pro- 
'bability,  or  to  the  rules  of  the  art  of  slandering.  The  aiU 
thors  of  them  have  assumed  all  the  confidence  of  tho6< 
who  fully  believe  that  the  public  will  blindly  adopt  all 
their  stories,  however  absurd.  They  have  dared  to  pub^ 
iish,  that  an  Incubus  begat  him  ;  and  have  even  falsified 
the  day  of  his  birth,  to  frame  a  scheme  of  nativity  to  his 
disadvantage.  Father  Mairiibourg  has  been  so  equitable  as 
to  reject  this  ridiculous  story  :  But  Gauricus  has  mad^ 
himself  contemptible  fdr  his  astrology. 
•  When  Martin  J^uther  was  fourteen  years  of  age,  he  was 
sent  to  the  public  b'chool  of  Magdeburg,  where  he  cdnti-* 
nued  one  year,  and  was  then  removed  to  tliat  of  Eysenacb^ 
where  he  studied  four  years.  The  circumstances  of  his 
j;)arents  were  at  that  time  so  very  low,  and  so  insuflEdent' 
to  maintain  him,  that  he  was  forced,  as  Melchior  Adam 
relates,  mendicato  vrvere  pnne^  to  live  by  begging  his  bread. 
When  he  had  finished  his  grammar  studies',  he  ^as  sent  to 
the  famous  school  at  Eysenach'in  Thuringia,  for  the  sak^ 
of  being  among  his  mother's  relations,  where  he  applied 
himself  very  diligently  to  his  books  for  four  years,  and 
began  to  discover  all  that  force  and  strength  of  parts,  that 
acuteness  and  penetration,  that  warm  and  rapid  eloquence, 
which  afterwards  were  attended  with  such  afna2ing  sac-* 
tess.  In  the  year  1501,  hife  was  entered  at  the  universitT 
of  Erford  or  Erfurt,  in  Thuringia,  where  he  went  through 
a  course  of  philosophy,  and  was  admitted  master  of  art?, 
in  1 5u3,  being  theil  twenty  years  old.  He  was  soon  after 
made  professor  of  physic,  and  ethics  :•  But  he  chiefly 
applied  himself  to  the  study  of  the  civil  law,  and  intended 
to  advance  himself  to  the  bar,  from  which  he  was  diverted 
by  this  uncommon  accident.  As  he  was  walking  in  the 
fields  with  a  friend,  he  was  struck  by  a  thunderbolt,  which 
threw  him  to  the  'ground^  and  killed  his  companion : 
Whereupon  Luther  resolved  to  withdraw  from  the- worlds 
dhd  enter  into  the  order  of  the  hermits  of  St  Augustine. 
He  made  his  profession  iri  the  monastry  of  Erfurt,  where 
he  took  priest's  orders,  and  celebrated  his  first  mass  in 
the  year  1^07.      ^  .      » 
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It  IS  reported,  that  there  was  an  old  man  in  this  mo- 
nastery, with  whom  Luther  had  several  conferences  lipon 
many  theological  subjects,  particularly,  concerning  the 
article  of  remission  of  sins.'  This  article  was  explained 
by  the  old  monk  to  Lutlier,  <  That  it  was  the  express 
*  commandment  of  God,  that  every  man  should  believe 
'his  sins  to  be  forgiven  him  In  Christ.'  Luther  found 
this  interpretation  was  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  St 
Bernard,  who  says,  <  That  man  is  freely  justified  by 
^  faith.'  He  then  perceived  the  meaning  of  St  Paul, 
wheli  -he  repe«its,  <  We  are  justified  by  faith.*  He  con- 
suited  the  expositions  of  many  writers  upon  that  apostle, 
and  saw  through  the  vanity  of  those  interpretations,  which 
he  had  read  before  of  the  schoolmen!  He  compared  the 
sayings  and  examples  of  the  propliets,  and  apostles :  He 
J^Ijjo  studied  ilic  works  of  St  Augustine  :  But  still  con- 
sulted th^  seuieiitiar.ies,  as  Gabriel  and  Camarencis.  He 
likewise  read  the  books  of  Occam,  whose  subtil ty  he  pre- 
fjEtred  before  Thomas  Aquinas  and  Scotus 

In  1508,  thie  university  of  Wittenberg,  in  the  duchy 
of  Saxony,  was  established  under  the  direction  of  Stau- 
pitius,  whose  good  opinion  of  Luther  occasioned  him  to 
send  for  him  frorh  Erfurt  to  Wittenberg,  where  he  taught 
philosophy  ;  and  his  lectures  were  attended  by  Mellarstad, 
and  many  other  wise  and  Jearaed  men.  He  expounded 
the  logic  and  philosophy  of  Aristotle,  in  the  schools ;  and 
began  to  examine  the  old  theology  in  the  churches. 

Mellarstad  usually  said,  that  Luther  was  of  such  a 
wonderful  spirit,  and  of  such  ingenious  parts,  as  to  give 
apparent  signification,  that  he  would  introduce  a  more 
compendious,  eas-y,  and  fatniliar  manner  of  teaching ;  as 
ajso  alter  and  abolish  the  order  that  was  then  used. 

In  the  year  1512,  be  was  sent  to  Rome,  to  take  up  some 
controverbies  whiqh  happened  among  his  order ;  and  he 
conducted  himself  so  well  as  to  obtain  the  c}iaracter  of 
a  prudent  man.  This  is  repjresented  to  have  happened 
before  he  came  to  Wittenberg ;  which  is  a  mistake :  For 
it  was  fliree  years  after  he  was  at  that  university.  The 
occasion  was  this  ;  S^ven  convents  of  the  Augustines  quar- 
relled with  their  vicar-general,  and  Luther  was  chosen 
by  the  monks  to  maintain  their  cause  at  Rome.  He 
was  of  an  active  spirit ;  a  bold  declaimer,  was  endued 
with  a  most  firm  and  steady  temper,  and  had  a  prodigious 
share  of  natural  courage,  which  nothing  could  break  or 
daunt.  In  short,  he  succeeded  in  his  business,  for  which 
he  was  made  doctor  and  professor  of  divinity,  upon  his 
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teturn  to  Wittenberg.  At  Rome  he  saw  the  pope  and  the 
court,  and  had  an  opportunity  also  of  observing  the  man* 
ners  of  the  clergy,  whose  hasty,  superficial,  and  impious 
way  of  celebrating  mass>  he  has  severely  noted.  "I 
"  performed  mass,  says  he,  at  Rome  j  1  saw  it  also  per- 
^*  formed  by  others,  but  in  such  a  manner,  that  I  never 
*'  think  of  it  without  the  utmost  horror.**  He  often 
spoke  afterwards  of  his  journey  to  Rome,  and  used  to  say, 
that  <^  He  would  not  but  have  made  it  for  a  thousand 
<*  florins."  A  monkish  poet  himself,  upon  the  view  of 
the  barefaced  iniquicy  of  the  pope's  pretended  holy  city, 
could  not  help  singing  : 

Vivere  qui  cupitis  sanctej  dlsced'tte  Romd  : 
Omnia  eum  liceanty  tion  licet  esse  bonum* 

«  If  you  would  live  righteously,   keep  clear  of  Rome: 

<  For   though   her  priests  can  license   every  thing  else, 

*  they  allow  of  nothing  good.' 

The  degree  of  doctor  was  forced  upon  him,  against  his 
will,   by  Stciupitius,  who  said  to  him,  ^  That  God  had 

<  many  things  to  bring  to  pass  in  his  church  by  him.' 
These  words:  were  carelessly  spoken  \  yet  they  proved 
true,  like  many  other  predictions  before  a  great  change* 
Luther  was  graduated  doctor  at  the  expence  of  Frederic 
elector  of  Saxony,  who  <  had  heard  him  preach,   wett 

<  understood   tKe    quietness  of  his  spirit,  diligently  con- 

*  sidered  the  vehemency  of  his  words,  and  had  in  singular 

<  admiration  those  profound  matters   which  in  his   ser- 

<  mons  he  ripely  and  exactly  explained.* 

After  this,  he  began  to  expound  the  epistle  to  the  Ro- 
mans, and  the  Psalms  •,  where  he  shewed  the  difference 
between  the  law  and  the  gospel.  He  refuted  the  error  that 
was  then  predominant  in  schools  and  sermons ;  that  men 
may  merit  remission  of  sins  by  their  own  proper  works* 
As .  John  Baptist  demonstrated  the  Lamb  of  God  which 
took  away  the  sins  of  the  world :  So  Luther,  shining  in 
the  church  as  a  bright  star  after  an  obscure  sky,  expressly 
shewed,  that  sins  are  freely  remitted  for  the  love  of  the 
Son  of  God,  and  that  we  ought  faithfully  to  embrace 
this  bountiful  gift. 

His  life  was  correspondent  to  his  profession  \  and  these 
happy  beginnings  of  such  important  matters  procured 
him  great  authority.  However,  he  attempted  no  altera^ 
tion  in  the  ceremonies  of  religion,  and  interfered  in  na 
doubtful  opinions  :  But  contented  himself  with  opening 
and  declaring  the  doctrine  of  repentance,  of  remission  or 

sins. 
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ns,  of  faith,  and  of  true  comfort  in  times  of  adversity, 
[is  doctrine  was  generally  approved  by  the  learned,  who 
^nccived  high  pleasure  to  behold  Jesus  Christ,  the  pro- 
hets,  and  apostles,  to  emerge  into  the  light  out  of  dark- 
ess,  whereby  they  began  to  understand  the  difference 
etween  the  law  and  the  gospel,  between  spiritual  righ- 
K>usness  and  civil  things ;  which  certainly  could  not 
ave  been  found  in  Aquinas,  Scocus,  and  other  schoolmen* 
.rasmus  revived  learning  while  Luther  was  teaching  di- 
Lnity  at  Wittenberg.  The  former  brought  the  monk's 
zurbarous  and  sophistical  doctrine  into  contempt  by  his 
legant  work  :  Which  induced  Luther  to  study  the  Greek 
nd  Hebrew  languages,  that,  by  drawing  the  doctrine 
rom  the  very  fountains,  he  might  pass  his  judgment  with 
more  authority. 

We  come  now  to  turbulent  and  tempestuous  times  be- 
tween the  Reformed  and  the  Romanists.  The  monks 
loudly  complained  of  Erasmus,  whose  bold  and  free  cen- 
sures of  tlieir  pious  grimaces  and  superstitious  devotions, 
had  opened  the  way  for  Luther.  Erasmus,  as  they  used 
to  say,  <  Laid  the  egg,  and  Luther  hatched  it.'  The 
ridiculous  Maimbourg  tells  us,  that  the  catholic  church 
enjoyed  a  sweet  peace  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  held 
the  popes  in  profound  veneration,  till  Luther  raised  com- 
motions :  A  story  which  was  only  fit  to  be  told  to  boys- 
and  girls  at  Paris.  It  is  hard  to  name  two  persons, 
who  were  more  generally,  and  more  deservedly  abhorred, 
than  Alexander  VL  and  Julius  II  :  And  as  to  Leo  X.  all 
the  world  knows,  that  he  sat  very  loose  to  religion  and 
morality. 

The  year  1517,  was  the  35Gth  from  the  Reformation 
of  religion  in  France  by  the  Waldenses  :  The  1 4?6th  from 
the  first  confutation  of  popish  errors  in  England  by  John 
WicklifFe  :  The  116th  from  the  ministry  of  John  Huss, 
vrhp  opposed  the  errors  of  popery  in  Bohemia:  And  the 
%th  year  from  the  condemnation  of  John  de  Wesalia, 
who  taught  at  Worms. 

The  papal  power  was  re-established,  and  carried  far- 
ther than  ever :  All  the  western  world,  except  the  Wal- 
tlenses  *  in  France,  and  a  few  Hussites  in  Bohemia,  having 

embraced 

•  The  rife  of  the  Waldenfes  was  from  Waldus  or  ValJo,  a  man  of 
fmiiHiucf  ;tnd  property  at  Lyons  in  France,  about  the  year  12G0.  He 
WAS  brought  to  fericufnefs  by  the  fudden  death  of  one  of  his  friends; 
•nd,  luving  some  learning,  he  read  the  fcriptures,  probably  in  the 
vt'/ga:c   tranflaticu,  v.hich   he  rendered  into  French,  and  expounded  to 

others. 
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embraced  tlie  communion,  and  submitted  to  the  authoritjr 
of  Rome :  When  all  of  a  sudden,  and  from  a  most  incon^' 
siderable  accident,  as  it  might  seem,  a  strangle  discontent 
arose,  which  ended  in  the  revolt  of  a  great  part  of  Europe ; 
and  the  pope,  who  might,  just  before,  have  been  con- 
^dered  in  all  the  meridian  of  his  glory,  was  in  danger 
of  losing  all.  The  divine  providence  delights  to  accom- 
plish the  greatest  purposes  by  the  smallest  means,  that 
the  hand  of  God  might  appear  rather  than  the  hand  of 
man,  and  the  great  Governor  of  the  universe  have  all  the 

Leo  X.  succeeded  Julius  II.  in  1513.  He  was  of  the 
fich  and  powerful  family  of  the  Medici  of  Florence,  na* 
turally  proud  and  lofty.  Bur  it  is  also  said,  that  he  was 
of  a  courteous  disposition,  very  generous  to  men  of  learn- 
ing and  integrity :  And  would,  if  he  had  been  tQlerably 
well  skilled  in  divinity,  or  shewn  any  regard  to  piety, 
although  but  feigned,  have  passed  for  a  very  good  pope* 
The  magnificent  church  of  St  Peter  was  begun  by  Ju^ 
lius  II.  and  required  very  large  sums  to  finish:  But  Leo 
was  desirous  of  having  it  completed,  notwithstanding  he 
had  contracted  many  debts  before  his  pontificate,  ana  tfaf 
treasure  of  the  apostolic  chamber  was  exhausted.  To  beaf 
the  great  expence  of  finishing  that  superb  edifice,  JLeo 
found  himself  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  §ome  extraor- 
dinary 

others.    Tkit  a]«rfned    the  dergy,  who  threateocd  him  with  excom- 
raunication  if  he  perfided ;  but  he,  perfuaded  of  the  truth  and  utility 
of  what   he  had  done,  regarded  not  men,   but  God.      He  was,  therein 
fore,  driven  out  of  the  city,  with  his  friends  and  followers,  who  were 
ftripped  of  their  property,  for  which  reafon  they  were  called   not  only 
Waldenfes,  but  the  poor  of  l.yont^  having  nothing  but  the  fcanty  fob- 
fiflence  which  they  could  pick  up  on  ihe  mountains  of  Saxony,  mhtn 
they  remained  for  fcvcral    aj^es.       I  hey  were  joined  by  fomc  men  of 
learning,  who   hated   the  clergy,   and  maintained,   that   the   bifliop  of 
Rome,  and  the  prielts,  had  corrupted  the  holy  fcriptures  by  their  tenets 
and   glofles.     They  paid   no   tithes,    made  no   o^rings,  obftnred  00 
feflivals,  and  celebrated  no  faAs:  I'hey  believed,  that  prayers  for  the 
dead  were  ufelefs  and  ruperftitif)U9 ;  they  denied  the  authority  of  priefts, 
and  defpifed  confeHion.      They  led  pure   and   holy  lives,  and  auerted* 
that  they  only  were  the  true  church  ;  and  that  the  church  of  Rome  was 
a  proftitute,  which  tauj^ht  an  ir6oite  number  of  erron.    The  RobuIIi 
priefts    called  the    Waloenfes   heretics;    and   their   priefts,   who  were 
called  BarU*,  were  perlecuted  :  But  their  poftcricy  now  inhabit  the  ral- 
lies of  piedmont,    called  the   Vaudois.      I'eter   Gillet,   minifter  of  the 
reformed  church  af  La  Tour,  in  the  vale  of  Lucerne,  compofed  by  order 
of  his  fuperiors,  an  ecclcTiaftical  hiftory  of  the  churches  vf  the  Vmdoift 
and  publifhcd  it  at  Geneva,  in  I644t  And  Claudius  ^tfelins,  archbifliop 
of  Turin,  wrote  a  treatife  againft  the  Vaudois,  with  the  hopes  of  coovert- 
ing  them  to  popery. 
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dinary  means  for  raising  money  ;  which  he  was  advised,  by 
cardinal  Pucci,  to  do  by  selling  indulgences  ;  as  the  court 
of  Rome,  upon  several  occasions,  had  formerly  experienced 
to  her  advantage  in  raising  troops  and  money  against  the 
Turks.  Leo,  therefore,  in  1517,  published  general  indul- 
gences throughout  all  Europe,  in  favour  of  those  who 
would  contribute  any  sum  to  the  building  of  St  Peter's. 

Some  say,  that  these  indulgences  were  published  under 
the  pretence  of  making  war  upon  the  Turks ;  and  that 
the  pope  sent  a  Jubilee,  with  his  pardons,  through  all 
Christian  realnis,  whereby  he  collected  an  immense  trea- 
sure. 

Several  persons  were  $ent  into  different  countries,  to 
preach  up  these  indulgences,  and  .to  receive  money  for 
them.  The  collectors  persuaded  the  people,  that  those 
who  gave  to  the  value  of  about  ten  shillings  sterling, 
should  at  their  pleasure  deliver  one  soul  from  the  pains  of 
purgatory  :  But,  if  the  sum  was  less,  they  preached,  that 
jt  would  profit  them  nothing. 

The  pope  employed  the  Dominicans  in  this  dirty 
work  in  Germany,  at  which  the  Augustines  were  irritated, 
lind  pretended  that  the  office  of  retailing  indulgences 
belonged  to  them.  As  all  the  money,  raised  this  way 
VPi  Saxony  and  thereabouts,  was  granted  to  Magdalen, 
sister  to  the  pope,  she,  to  make  the  most  of  it,  appointed 
Archimbald,  a  bishop,  by  habit  and  title,  but  as  well 
versed  in  the  tricking  part  pf  trade  as  a  Genoese,  to  ma- 
nage for  her.  But  we  are  told,  that  Albert  of  Branden- 
burg, archbishop  of  Mentz  and  Magdeburg,  who  was 
jsoon  after  made  a  cardinal,  had  a  commission  for  Ger- 
many :  That,  instead  of  employing  the  Augustine  friars, 
who  had  laboured  above  all  the  religious  orders  to  make 
thena  pass,  he  gave  his  commission  to  John  Tetzelius,  a 
Dominican,  and  to  other  friars  of  the  same  order  ;  because 
he  had  lately  collected  great  sums  for  the  knights  of  the 
Teutonic  prder,  who  were  at  war  against  the  Muscovites, 
by  preaching  up  the  like  indulgences,  which  the  pope 
had  granted  to  these  knights.  TetzeHus,  or  Iccelius  as 
he  is  called  by  some,  boasted  that  <  He  had  so  ample  a 

*  commission  from  the  pope,  that  though  a  man  should 

<  have  deflowered  the  virgin  Mary,  for  a  proper  sum  of 

*  money  he  could  pardon  him  j'  and  assured  the  people, 
diat  *  He  did  not  only  give  pardon  for  sins  past,  but  also 

<  for  sins  to  come,' 

John  Staupitius  w?is  the  yicar-general  of  the  Augustines 
in  Saxony  \  and  he  was  greatly  esteemed  by  the  elector, 
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who  was  one  of  the  most  opulent  and  potent  princes  In 
Germany.  Staupitius  informed  the  elector  of  the  pemi* 
cious  consequences  of  these  indulgences.  On  this  occa- 
sion, Luther,  who  was  of  the  Augustine  order,  and  jpro- 
fessor  of  divinity  at  Wittenberg,  began  to  examine  the 
doctrine  of  indulgences,  which  the  Dominicans  sold  in  the 
most  open,  and  in  the  most  infamous  manner ;  and  hav* 
ing  found  it  full  of  errors,  he  refuted  it  publicly  in  1517. 
It  is  said,  he  was  naturally  passionate,  and  zealous  for 
the  interest  of  his  order,  which  made  him  declaim  against 
the  abuses  of  indulgences,  and  maintain  doctrinal  uieses 
about  them  contrary  to  the  common  notions  of  divines^ 
But  it  seems  not  to  have  been  any  spleen  against  the  Do- 
minicans that  set  Luther  to  work  :  It  was  only  Ws  dis- 
like to  such  practices.  Some  say  that  Leo  X.  whose 
sordid  traffic,  to  which  he  reduced  the  distribution  Of 
indulgences,  gave  birth  to  Luther's  Reformation,  spoke  . 
honourably  of  this  Reformer  in  the  beginning.  Silvester 
Prierio,  master  of  the  sacred  place,  shewed  Leo  the  doc- 
trine which  Luther  had  vented  in  his  book  concerning 
indulgences :  But  pope  Leo  answered,  that  friar  Martin 
had  a  fine  genius,  and  that  these  surmises  were  monkish 
jealousies. 

Tetzelius,  or  Tecellius,  impudently  sold  the  pope's  in- 
dulgences about  the  country.  Luther  was  greatly  exas- 
perated at  the  blasphemous  sermons  of  this  shameless 
Dominican  :  *  And  having  his  heart  earnestly  bent  with 

*  ardent  desire  to  maintain  true  religion,  published  cer- 
<  tain  propositions  concerning  indulgences,  whidi  are  to 

*  be  read  in  the  first  tome  of  his  works,  and  set  them 
^  openly  on  the  temple  that  joineth  to  the  castle  of  Wit- 

*  tenberg,  the  morrow  after  the  feast  of  All-saints,  in 
«  1517.'  He  challenged  any  one  to  oppose  them,  either 
by  writing  or  disputation. 

John  Hilten,  a  German  franciscan,  of  Eysenach,  pre- 
tended to  ground  some  predictions  upon  the  book  of 
Daniel  in  1485.  Melancthon,  who  hatl  seen  the  original 
of  that  work,  says,  the  author  foretold,  that,  in  1516,  the 
power  of  the  pope  should  begin  to  decay.  We  are  inform- 
ed, that  Hilten  was  put  into  prison,  for  having  reproved 
some  monastical  abuses ;  and  that  being  very  sick,  he  sent 
for  the  guardian,  and  told  him,  «  I  have  spoke  no  great 
«  matter  against  the  monkery  •,  but  there  'shall  come  one, 
«  in  1516,  who  shall  overturn  it.*  Du  Plessis  adds,  that 
IjUther  began  to  preach  that  year ;  in  which  he  was  mis- 
taken, for  the  sera  of  Lutheranism  began  not  till  1517. 

The 
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The  first  thesis  published  by  Luther  contained  ninety- 
&re  propositions,  in  which  he  plainly  declared  his  opinion 
about  indulgences.  He  maintained,  "  that  the  pope 
*«  could  release  no  punishments,  but  what  he  inflicted ; 
*»  and  so  indulgences  could  be  only  a  relaxation  of  eccle- 
«  siastical  penalties  :  That  Christians  are  to  be  instruct- 
«  ed  5  that  the  purchase  of  a  pardon  is  not  to  be  com- 
•<  pared  to  works  of  mercy  ;  and  tliat  it  is  better  to  give 
•*  to  the  poor,  than  to  buy  pardons  :  That  no  confidence 
<«  should  be  placed  in  indulgences,  which  cannot  remit 
•<  the  least  venial  sin  in  respect  of  the  guilt :  That  those 
^  who  believe  they  shall  be  saved  by  indulgences  only, 
«•  shall  be  damned  with  their  masters,  and  that  it  is  a 
**  matter  of  indifference  whether  men  buy  or  not  buy  any 
«*  indulgences."  He  also  condemned  several  propositions 
which  he  attributed  to  his  adversaries  j  and  reproved  se- 
▼eral  abuses,  of  which  he  declared  them  guilty.  He  pro- 
nounced an  anathema  upon  those  who  spoke  against  the 
truth  of  apostolic  indulgences  ;  but  hoped  for  all  blessing 
upon  those,  who  should  be  vigilant  in  stopping  the  licence 
and  zeal  of  the  preachers  up  of  papal  indulgences. 

Luther  vindicated  his  thesis  in  a  letter  to  the  archbishop 
rf  Mentz,  who  promoted  the  sale  of  these  indulgences, 
and  told  him,  <<  he  could  not  keep  silence,  when  he  saw 
"  the  souls  entrusted  to  the  care  of  such  an  illustrious 
"  person  so  ill  instructed,  and  for  which  he  must  one  day 
•*  give  an  account ;"  assuring  him  at  the  same  time,  that 
what  he  did  in  opposing  this  monstrous  traffic,  was  en- 
tirely from  a  principle  of  conscience  and  duty,  and  with 
a  faithful  and  submissive  temper  of  mind. 

Tetzelius  assembled  tlie  monks  and  sophistical  divines  of 
his  convent,  whom  he  commanded  to  write  something 
against  Luther  ;  while  he  cried  out  from  the  pulpit,  that 
Luther  was  a  heretic,  and  worthy  to  be  prosecuted  with 
fire.  In  a  public  dispute  at  Francfort  upon  the  Oder,  he 
laid  down  a  thesis,  in  which  he  opposed  that  of  Luther  ; 
and  he  also  .published  a  piece  in  German  against  a  sermon 
which  Luther  had  preached  on  indulgences.  This 
preaching  friar,  who  was  an  inquisitor  in  Germany, 
maintained,  « that  the  ministers  of  the  church  may  im- 

*  pose  a  punishment  to  be  suffered  after  death  ;  and  that 

*  it  is  better  to  send  a  penitent,  with  a  small  penance 
'  into  purgatory,  than  to  send  him  into  hell  by  refusing 

*  absolution :    That    heretics,   schismatics,    and    wicked 
'  men  are  excommunicated   after  death;  and  the  dead 

*  are  subject  to  the  la^wrs  of  the  churqh  :  That  the  pope, 

*  bv 
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*  by  granting  pk^nary  indulgences,  intends  to.rem|t  all 

*  punibhments  in  general :    And  that  indulgences  remit 

*  punishment  more  readily  than  works  of  charity.' 
Tctzchus  also  composed  fifty  other  propositions  about 

the  authority  of  the  pcpe,  which  he  said  was  supreme^ 
and  aijovc  the  univerbal  church,  and  a  council:  That 
there  arc  many  catholic  truths,  which  are  not  in  the  holy 
scriptures ;  that  the  truths  defined  by  tht  pope  are  ca* 
tholic  ;  and  tlut  his  judgment  in  matters  of  faith  is  infal* 
libie. 

These  famous  positions  of  Luther  and  Tetzelius  were 
like  the  challenge  and  defence  of  the  dispute  set  on  foot 
by  both  parties.  Luther  wrote  with  great  moderation  in 
the  b<3ginning  of  this  important  dispute :  But  Tetzelius 
treated  him  as  an  heresiarch.  The  former  trusted  to  the 
goodness  of  his  cause,  which  he  defended  by  his  parts  and 
knowledge  :  The  latter  was  so  ignorant,  that  he  could  not 
write  his  own  answer,  which  was  drawn  up  for  him  by 
Cpnradus  Wimpina,  the  divinity-professor  at  Francfoit, 
Luther  was  protected  by  the  elector  of  Saxony  :  But  Tet- 
zelius had  more  authority  by  his  ofBce  of  commissioner 
and  inquisitor;  though  he  was  a. man  of  such  very  profli- 
gate morals,  that  he  had  been  condemned  to  die  for  aduL* 
tery  at  Inspruck,  and  was  pardoned  at  the  intercession  of 
the  elector  of  Saxony. 

The  emperor  Maximilian,  being  at  Inspruck,  was  so 
offended  at  the  wickedness  and  impudence  of  Tetzelius, 
who  had  been  convicted  of  adultery,  that  he  intended  to 
have  him  seized  upon,  put  in  a  bag,  and  flung  into  the 
river  ;  and  would  have  done  it,  if  he  had  not  been  hin« 
dered  by  the  solicitations  of  Frederic  elector  of  Saxony. 
Tetzel,  or  Tetzelius,  was  a  person  too  rnean  and  worthless 
to  be  compared  on  any  account  with  Luther  :  And  Secken- 
dorf  tells  a  pleasant  tale  of  a  gentleman  of  Leipsic^  who 
bought  an  indulgence  of  Tetzelius,  only  by  way  of  absor 
lution  for  robbing  and  cudgelling  him  afterwards. 

Tetzelius  caused  the  propositions  of  Luther  to  be  bumt| 
which  inforced  Luther  to  treat  more  amply  of  the  cause, 
and  to  maintain  his  matter.     Thus  arose  this  controversyi 

<  wherein    Luther,    (says  Fox)  neither  suspecting,  nor 

<  dreaming  of  any  change  that  might  happen  in  the  cer&> 
*■  monit's,  did  not  utterly  reject  tlie  indulgences,  but 
*  required  a  moderation  in  them ;  And,  therefore,  they 
^  falsely  accuse  him,  which  blaze  that  be  began  with 

<  plausible  matter,  whereby  he  might  get  praise,  to  the 

<  end,  that  he  might  (rhange  the  state  of  the  coromon- 

•  weal. 
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•  wed,  and  purchase   authority   eith€r  for  himself    or 
<  others.' 

At  it  was  not  expected,  aiid  perhaps  Luther  did  not 
think  at  first  of  falling  off  from  the  pope  j  many  divines, 
Jome  cardinals,  and  George  duke  of  Saxony,  pleased  with 
Ac  j^istice  of  his  cause,  and  his  manner  of  defending  it, 
eided  wrtli  him^  and  the  emperor  Maximilian  said,  thuc 
fie  ought  to  be  protected.  Nor  had  Luther  any  enemies, 
^rbile  he  confined  Himself  to  writing  agamst  the  abuse  or 
indulgences,  except  the  monks  and  their  agents,  whose 
interest  was  at  stake.  These,  indeed,  raised  a  great  cla- 
mour against  him.  But  their  malice,  without  argument^ 
increased,  instead  of  lessening  his  party. 

John  Kckius,  professor  and  vice-chancellor,  of  the 
trntversity  of  Ingoldstadt,  also  opposed  Luther  j  in  which 
Ik  was  joined  by  Silvester  Prierias,  professor  in  the  uni 
^rersity  of  Padua,  vicar-general  of  the  Dominicans,  and 
nnwter  of  the  sacred  palace  under  pope  Leo  X.  Luctier 
'Opposed  the  indulgences  by  reasons :  But  Eckius  and 
rvierias,  not  finding  themselves  sufficiently  strong  to 
answer  tiim,  had  recourse  to  common  places,  and  laid 
down  for  a  foundation,  the  authority  of  the  pope,  and 
consent  of  the  schoolmen ;  concluding,  that  indulgences 
OQght  to  be  received  as  an  article  of  faith,  since  they 
proceetled  from  the  pope,  who  had  approved  the  doctrine 
c^  -the  schoolmen,  and  was  infallible  in  matteis  of  faith. 
£ckiBS  v(rTQte  his  obeHsks  against  Luther's  thesis,  withouc 
imeBding  to  publish  it ;  and  Luther  published  it  together 
wick  his  own  refutation.  As  for  Prierias,  nothing  can 
make  us  better  understand  the  success  of  his  writuigs^ 
th^n  to  know,  that  he  was  commanded  by  the  pope  to 
write  no  more  on  matters  of  controversy.  Luther  an- 
swered Eckius  in  another  thesis,  about  repentance ;  and 
asserted,  «  that  the  just  man  lives,  not  by  the  work  of  tlie 
^  law,  but  by  faith."  He  also  answered,  Prierias,  who 
had  treated  him  with  threats,  and  imperious  reflections. 
He  had  a  fourth  adversary  in  Jacobus  Hogostvatus^  a  friars- 
preacher,  who  wrote  against  some  of  his  propositions,  and 
advised  the  pope  to  condemn  Luther,  and  bum  him>  if 
he  would  not  retract.  Luther  made  a  kind  of  manifesto 
against  this  author,  in  which  he  reproached  him  wvth 
cruelty  and  ignorance. 

The  Christian  world,  at  that  time,  was  overwhelmed 

with  ceremonies.     Divinity  was  mere  chicanery,  or  4jo- 

phtstry :  New  and  absurd  notions  were  every  day  advanced 

m  the  schools  \  And  the  clergy  of  all  orders,  by  lording 
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it  over  men's  consciences,  rendered  themselves  hated  anil 
despised.  The  turbulent  humour,  infidelity,  and  am* 
bition  of  the  two  last  popes  were  not  forgotten :  Bishops, 
in  general,  were  without  integrity  or  capacity  %  and  the 
inferior  clergy,  besides  being  grossly  ignorant,  and  mo- 
toriously  immoral,  were  become  intolerable,  en  account 
of  their  insatiable  avarice.  ll\e  clergy,  for  a  long  time, 
had  been  vicious  and  illiterate :  But  these  things  were 
taken  notice  of,  now  learning  began  to  revive  in  Europe* 
Priests  and  monks,  whose  actions  would  not  bear  the 
liglit,  were  highly  incensed  against  the  restorers  of  liteniF 
turc  i  and  scrupled  not  to  accuse  them  of  heresy,  when 
they  found  they  had  no  share  with  them  in  argument 
On  this  account,  they  commenced  a  dispute  with  John 
R^uchlin,  commonly  called  Capnio,  the  great  Hebrsean ; 
because*  he  opposed  the  destruction  of  the  Talmuds,  the 
Targums,  and  the  writings  of  the  Rabbins,  which  some 
wl^hod  to  anniliilate  because  opposite  to  Christianity. 
R^nichlin  shewed,  that  these  weapons  might  be  turned 
against  the  Jews,  and  that  it  would  look  but  ill,  if,  in- 
stead of  answering,  we  should  burn  the  arguments  of  our 
adversaries.  There  ignoramuses  maintained  their  cause 
so  very  poorly,  that  it  was  no  wonder  it  ended  in  their 
confusion,  and  gave  the  learned  Ulric  Van  Hutten  a  fine 
handle  to  expose  them,  in  a  book  called,  EpistoU  obscth 
rorum  Virorutn.  Erasmus  also  espoused  the  cause  of  Lu- 
ther ;  though  he  afterwards,  in  a  treatise  die  Ubero  arb'Urh^ 
started  some  objections  to  his  opinions.  It  was  obvioui,. 
that  this  was  done  rather  at  the  solicitation  of  others,  than 
of  his  own  inclination  :  But  the  main  point  was  not 
alFectod  by  them,  and  they  were  sufficiently  refuted  by 
Luther. 

As  Luther  opposed  the  scandalous  sale  of  pardons  and 
indulgences ;  so  in  the  countries  where  the  Reformation  \ 
had  got  an  entrance,  or  in  the  neighbourhood  of  them»  J 
this  was  no  more  heard  of ;  and  it  has  been  taken  for  ] 
granted,  that  such  an  infamous  traffic  was  no  longer 
practised. 

Seckendorf,  in  his  history  of  Lutheranismv  hath  co^^ 
futed  the  falsehoods  and  calumnies  of  Varillas,  Maimp  , 
bourg,  Palavicini,  Bossuet,  and  others  of  the  same  stampr 
But  we  will  now  select  a  few  things,  from  various  authon, 
which  characterise  Luther. 

It  is  said,  he  was  rough  in  controversy  \  and  that  his 
reply  to  Henry  VIH.  was  disrespectful :  But  he  bad  a    ' 
ttery  unfavourable  opinion  of  sovereign  princes.  9  whicE 

is 
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U  evident  from  the  smart  remark  that  he  ftiade  on 
Charles  V.  snatching  up  spiritual  livings,  as  a  dog  did  meat 
from  the  shambles.  He  used  to  say,  that  the  pope  and  his 
partizans  were  such  incorrigible  reprobates,  that  they  ought 
to  be  treated  in  the  -  severest  manner  ;  and  that  Erasmus 
spoiled  all,  by  shewing  them  too  much  courtesy  and  respect. 
As  he  thus  lashed  the  papists,  so  he  did  not  greatly  spare 
his  own  brethren  of  the  Reformation,  if  they  departed  from 
his  sentiments.  He  accounted  matrimony  to  be  not  only 
lawful,  but  a  duty  incumbent  upon  all  who  were  capable 
of  entering  into  that  state. 

Bellarmin,  arjd  the  abbe  Richard,  have  accused  Luther 
of  Arianism.  Their  accusation  hath  no  better  foundation 
than  this,  that  Luther  declared  his  dislijce  of  the  Word 
consuhstantial ;  and  said,  that  the  Ariahs,  thoUgh  otherwise 
in  the  wrong,  were  in  the  right  to  reject  unscriptural  terms, 
introduced  by  men,  who  thought  they  could  speak  better 
upon  the  subject,  than  the  Spirit  of  God  :  But  it  appears j 
Irom  Luther's  works,  that  he  was  not  at  all  in  the  senti- 
ments oJF  the  Arians.  ... 

Luther  vj^as  ^n  enemy  to  the  allegorical  and  mysticftl 
way  of  expounding  the  scriptures^  as  being  precarious, 
and  dangerous,  tending  to  fanaticism,  and  exposing  religion 
to  the  scoffs  of  infidels.  He  also  blamed  those,  who  pre- 
tended to  interpret  the  Apocalypse  to  the  people.  He 
abhorred  the  schoolmen,  and  called  theni  sophistical  locusts, 
caterpillars,  frogs,  and  lice.  He  declared  himself  against 
petsecution,  compulsion^  and  violence,  in  matters  of  reli- 
gion. ,  _ 

Luther  said,  *«  When  my  first  positions  concerning  in- 
"  dulgences  were  brought  before  the  pope,  he  said  a 
"  drunken  German  wrote  them  ;  when  he  hath  slept  oiit 
^*  his  sleep,  and  is  sober  again,  he  will  be  of  another 
**  mind."  But  Luther  often  apologized  for  his  rough- 
ness. <<  I  am  accused,  says  he,  of  rudeness  and  immodesty, 
r  "  particularly  by  adversaries,  who  have  not  a  grain  of 
"  candour  or  good  manners.  If,  as  they  say,  I  am 
"  saucy  and  impudent,  I  am  however  simple,  open,  and 
"  sincere ;  without  any  of  their  guile,  dissimulation,  or 
*  treachery." 

The  pope,  and  the  emperor^  were  equally  concerned, 
that  Luther  was  allowed  to  propagate  his  opinions'  in 
Saxony,  wliere  the  great  number  of  his  followers,  and  the 
resolution  with:  which  he  defended  His  opinions,  made  it 
eyidenti  that  it  would  become  troublesome  both  to  the 
church  and  eniptr^,  if  a  stop  was  not  put  to  his  proceed- 
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Ings.  Lutlier  defended  his  propositiotis  by  reason  si^ 
scripture  against  Tetzelius,  who  had  recourse  to  the  atitho* 
rity  of  the  pope  and  church.  iTiis  made  it  necesMrjr 
for  Luther  to  examine  upon  what  foundation  one  m$ 
founded,  and  in  what  state  the  other  remained.  In  the 
course  of  this  inquiry,  monstrous  errors  and  abusies  wet« 
discovered ;  the  cheats  and  scandalous  lives  of  monks  and 
priests  were  brought  to  light ;  and  Luther,  for  seburing 
to  himself  the  assistance  of  temporal  princes,  took  care  to 
explain  the  nature  and  extensiveness  of  civil  power. 

Temporal  government  is  founded  on  the  highest  reason^ 
as  well  as  on  divine  institution ;  for,  Mrithout  it,  men 
would  be  constantly  exposed  to  rapine  and  confusion: 
But  it  has  never  yet  been  proved,  that  a  spiritual  mo- 
narchy is  either  necessary  or  serviceable  to  Christianity. 
It  is  an  artificial  fabric  which  tftust  be  Supported  Vj 
arts  5  and  the  views  of  popes  will  be  always  diflVrettt 
from  those  of  temporal  princes.  If  the  pope's  partiza&s 
say,  his  authority  is  founded  upon  the  positive  command 
of  God  :  That  should  be  proved  clearly  frofn  scripture. 
If  they  say,  it  is  derived  from  St  Peter,  it  ought  to  be 
proved,  tfiaJt  not  only  such  an  authority  was  invested  in 
him,  but  that  he  was  bishop  of  Rome,  exercised  it  there, 
conveyed  it  down  to  his  successors,  and  that  succession 
has  not  been  interrupted.  Instead  of  proving  these 
things,  the  popish  doctors  declined  meddling  with  them, 
and  filled  the  heads  of  their  peoj^  wtth  likings  foreign 
at  the  main  point.  They  talked  of  a  long  succession  ti 
popes  ;  of  the  great  antiquity  and  universality  of  the 
church  ;  and  laid  great  stress  upon  the  promise,  that  <  the 
*  gates  of  hell  shall  never  prevail  against  it,^  Fathers, 
councils,  and  miracles,  were  also  appealed  to :  And  if 
any  one  was  still  dissarisfied,  he  was  branded  with  the 
name  of  heretic,  without  so  much  as  hearing  his  reasons ; 
and  he  had  good  luck  if  he  escaped  bummg. 

^rhe  papal  constitution  was  admirably  contrived  upon 
the  foundation  of  a  singular  kind  of  monarchy.  Princes 
have  formally  strengthened  their  authority,  by  ghmg  out 
that  they  were  descended  from  the  gods,  or  that  their  gp- 
vemment  was  founded  by  their  express  command-;  and  if 
success  attended  them,  which  was  lobked  upon  as  a  mark 
of  divine  favour,  they  were  after  death  reckoned  ^mong  the 
deities.  But  the  pope  calls  himself  the  lieuten^mt  rf  Jesus 
Christ ,  arrogates  to  himself  while  living,  all  pOWW  in  hea- 
ven and  earth;  and  would  have  it  believed,  that  such  as  re- 
fuse to  acknowledge hisb authority  cannctthesaved.  If  diese 

points 
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points  are  wdl  settk  j>  the  whole  business  is  done :  For 
what  is  more  proper  to  dxaw  the  veneration  of  men,  than 
the  notion  tl»l  the  Majesty  of  G<id  resides  in  him  ?  Or, 
what  stronger  motive  can  there  be,  to  the  most  absolute 
soboiission,  thaA  the  fear  of  damii^tion  ? 

Tlie  pope  doe^  not,  Hie  other  sovereigns,  bind  himself 
to  any.  terms,  on  his  entering  upon  the  government ;  Andy 
indeed,  it  would  be  absKird  for  him>  who  is  said  to  he 
guided  by  the  Hoty  Ghost,  to  be  laid  under  any  restric- 
doos.  The  sidbjects  of  tius  monarchy  may  be  divided 
into  clergy  and  laity.  The  first,  which  comprehends  all 
ecclesiastics,  may  be  ctxvaidered  as  his  standing  army» 
The  second,  whidi  takes  m  all  else  of  the  Roman  com- 
munion, are  no  better  than  staves  on  whom  large  con- 
tributions are  raised,  fear  tiie  support  of  the  others.  The 
clergy  are  not  allowed  to  marry,  under  a  pretence  that 
worldly  cares  would  prevent  a  faithful  disdbarge  of  their 
duty :  But  the  true  reason  is,  that  they  may  be  free  from 
Ae  ties  of  paitenial  oc  conjugal  afFecticHi ;  and  he  ready,, 
en  all  occasions,  to  promote  the  interest  of  the  church. 

Pope  Paul  IV.  hoasted  of  having  288,000,  parishes,  and 
44^000  monasteries^  itnder  his  jurisdiction.  What  a 
podigkms  ni^Dber  of  ecclesiastics  were  then  under  the 
pskpal  power  1  As  a  blind  submission  of  the  laity  to  thei 
dargy  was  absolutely  necessary  for  suppofFting  this  spt- 
litual  tyranny,  they  were  forbid  to  read  the  scriptures  : 
Tor  if  these  had  been  well  understood,  it  would  have 
iieen  obvious,  that  no  one  was  authorised  to  lord  it  over 
the  conscience  of  another ;  and,  by  keeping  these  among 
the  clergy,  they  had  an  opportunity  of  mixing  something 
with  every  doctrine  they  taught,  t^t  might  promote  the 
interest  or  power  of  the  pope  and  themselves.  In  order 
to  make  way  for  tiradttion,  the  holy  scripture  was  repre- 
sented as  imperfect  ;  and  whatever  couki  serve  the  cause 
of  Rome,  was  imposed  upon  the  poor  deluded  people 
under  that  name. 

As  the  first  decay  and  ruin  of  tike  church  began  through 
ignorance,  and  want  of  knowledge  in  teachers :  So,  ta 
restore  the  church  again  by  doctrine  and  learning,  it 
jfleased  God  to  open  to  man  the  art  of  printing,  shortly 
after  the  bumii^  of  John  Husa  and  Jerom.  The  art  of 
printing  being  found,  the  grace,  of  God  immediately 
itolkvived,  which  stirred  up  jnen  of  better  parts  to  receive 
the  light  of  knowledge  and  of  judgment ;.  wliereby  dark** 
ness  began  to  be  espied,  and  ignorance  to  be  detected  j; 
truth  to  be  discerned  fcom  erraa^,  and  ireligiop  from  supex<< 

stition. 
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sritlon.  The  first  push  and  assault  against  the  Romish 
church,  about  this  period  at  least,  was  given  by  Picus 
Mirandulla,  Valla,  Petrarch,  Wesalia,  RevelinuSi  Grocin, 
Colet,  Rhenanus,  and  Erasmus,  whose  learned  writings, 
opened  a  window  of  light  to  the  world,  and  made  a  way 
more  ready  for  others  to  come  after.  Immediately,  ac- 
cording to  God's  gracious  appointment,  followed  Martin 
Luther,  with  others  after  him  ;  by  whose  ministry  it 
pleased  the  Lord  to  work  a  more  full  Reformation  of  hift 
church.  The  Lord  ordained  and  appointed  Luther  to  bft 
the  principal  organ  and  minister  under  him,  to  reform 
religion,  and  subvert  the  popish  see. 

I'etzelius  stirred  up  the  archbishop  of  Magdeburg  and 
others  against  Luther,  who  boldly  answered  all  their 
writings.  The  emperor  Maximilian,  on  the  fifth  of 
August,  1518,  wrote  to  Pope  Leo  X.  and  required  ham  to 
stop  these  dangerous  disputes  by  hi$  authority ;  assuring 
him,  that  he  would  execute  in  the  empire  whatever  his 
holiness  should  appoint.  The  pope  ordered  Hierdnymus  de 
Genutiis,  bishop  of  Ascoli,  and  auditor  of  the  apostolic 
chamber,  to  cite  Luther  to  appear  at  Rome  within  sixty 
days,  that  he  rhight  give  an'  account  of  his  doctrine  to  th6 
auditor,  and  Pricrius,  master  of  the  palace,  to  whom  he; 
had  committed  the  judgment  of  the  cause. '  The  Pope» 
on  the  twenty-third  of  August,  wrote  a  letter  to  the  elec-t 
tor  of  Saxony,  desiring  him  to  give  Luther  net  protcctioa 
but  to  put  him  into  the  hands  of  Cardinal  Cajetan,  hifS 
legate  in  Germany  ;  assuring  him,  that  if  Luther  was  in- 
nocent, he  would  send  him  back  absolved;  and  if  guilty, 
he  would  pardon  him  upon  his  repentance.  At  the  saitie 
time,  the  pope  likewise  sent  a  brief  to  cardinal  Cajetan, 
in  which  he  ordered  him  to  bring  Luther  before  him  as 
soon  as  possible ;  and  to  hinder  the  princes  from  being 
any  impediment  to  the  execution  of  this  order,  he  de- 
nounced the  ordinary  punishnients  of  excommunication, 
interdiction,  and  privation  of  goods  against  those  that 
should  receive  Luther,  and  give  him  prote^ion  5  and  pro- 
mised a  plenary  indulgence  to  those  who  should^  assist 
in  delivering  him  up.  *    ♦ 

The  elector  of  Saxony  was  unwilling  that  Luther  shonld 
appear  personally  at  Rome;  and  the  university  of  Witten- 
berg interceded  with  the  pope,  who  consented  that  the 
matter  should  be  tried  before  cardinal  Cajetan  in  Ger-^ 
many.  This  prelate  was  a  Dominican ;  yet  Luther  met 
him  at  Augsburg  in  October.  Cajetan  asserted  the  autho- 
rity of  tlie  popej^  and  said  he  was  above  a  council.   Luthei; 

denied 
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denied  it>  and  alledged  the  authority  of  the  university  of 
Paris.  Luther  delivered  Cajetan  a  formal  protestation^  in 
the  presence  of  four  imperial  counsellors  and  a  notary, 
wherein  he  declared,  "that  he  had  only  sought  after 
«<  truth,  and  would  not  retract,  without  being  convinced 
<<  he  was  wrong :  That  he  was  satisfied,  he  had  ad- 
«« vanced  nothing  contrary  to  the  holy  scripture,  the 
««  doctrine  of  the  fathers,  decretals  of  the  popes,  and 
<^  right  reason  :  That  he  had  advanced  nothing  but 
<«  what  was  sound,  true,  and  catholic  :  And  that  he 
<<  would  submi^  himself  to  the  lawful  determination  of 
<<  the  church," 

The  legate  threatened  Luther  with  the  censures  of  thef 
church,  S  he  would  not  retract,  and  bring  his  recanta- 
tion. Luther  knew  that  Cajetan  had  orders  to  seize  him, 
if  he  would  not  submit :  And,  therefore,  on  the  sixteenth 
of  October,  he  made  an  act  of  appeal,  before  a  notary, 
wherein  he  vindicated  himself,  and  declared,  that  he  was 
oppressed  and  injured,  and  obliged  to  appeal  from  the 
pope }  for  which  purpose,  he  demanded  letters  of  mission.; 
and  protested  he  would  pursue  his  appeal.  Luther  told 
the  legate,  that  as  he  had  not  deserved  his  censures,  so 
he  disregarded  them  ^  and  then  returned  to  Wittenberg, 
where  he  was  safe  under  the  protection  of  the  elector  of 
Saxony.  Luther  was  powerfully  supported  by  the  uni- 
versity of  Wittenberg,  where  he  continued  to  leach  the 
same  doctrines,  and  sent  a  challenge  to  all  the  inquisitors 
to  dispute  with  him  there,  under  the  sanction  of  a  safe 
conduct  from  his  prince,  and  the  most  respectable  hospi- 
tahty  from  the  university. 

The  cardinal,  mortified  at  Luther's  escape,  wrote  to 
the  elector  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  October,  1518,  desiring 
him  to  give  him  up,  to  send  him  to  Rome,  or  to  banish 
him  from  his  dominions.  To  this  letter  the  elector  an- 
swered, on  the  eighteenth  of  December  following,  and 
told  the  cardinal,  that  <  he  hoped  he  would  have  dealt 
<  with  Luther  in  another  manner,  and  not  have^'insisted 
<upon  his  recanting,   before  his  cause  was  heard   and 

*  judged ;  that  there  were  several  able  men  in  his  own, 
^ukl  in  other  universies,  who  did  not  think   Luther's 

*  doctrine   either  impious  or  heretical ;  that,  if  he  had 

*  believed  it  such,  there  would  have  been  no  need  of 

*  admonishing  him  not  to  tolerate  it  5  that  Luther  not 

*  being  convicted  of  heresy,   he  could   not  banish  him 

*  from  his  states,  nor  send  him  to  Rome  ;  and  that,  since 
*iiUther  offered  to  submit  himself  to  the  judgment  of 
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f  several  aniversities,  he  thought  they  ought  to  h«it 
f  or,  at  least,  shew  him  the  errors  which  he  taoj^t  i 
<  writings.' 

While  these  things  passed  in  Germany,  pope  Li 
tempted  to  put  an  end  to  these  disputes  about  i 
gences,  by  a  decision  of  his  own  \  and  for  that  p«i 
upon  the  ninth  of  November,  published  a  brief,  do 
to  cardinal  Cajetan,  in  which  he  declared,  that 
pope,  the  successor  of  St  Peter,  and  vicar  of 
Christ  upon  earth,  hath  power  to  pardon,  by  vin 
the  keys,  the  guilt  and  punishment  of  sin,  the  g« 
the  sacrament  of  penance,  and  the  temporal  p« 
ments  due  for  actual  sins  by  indu^ences ;  that 
indulgences  are  taken  from  the  overplus  of  the  i 
of  Jesus  Christ  and  his  saints,  a  treasure  at  the  ] 
own  d'i^posal,  as  well  by  way  of  absolution  as.  sufi 
and  that  the  dead  and  the  living,  who  properi; 
truly  obtain  these  indulgences,  are  immediately 
from  the  punishment  due  to  their  actual  sins,  acc< 
to  the  divine  justice,  which  allows  these  indnfgez: 
be  granted  and  obtained.*  This  brief  ordains, 
all  the  world  shall  hold  and  preach  this  doctrine^ 
the  pain  of  excommunication  reserved  to  the  pope 
enjoins  cardinal  Cajetan  to  send  it  to  all  the  archb 
and  bishops  of  Germany,  and  cause  it  to  be  put  i 
<  cution  by  them.'  Luther  knew  very  w:ell,  that 
this  judgment  by  the  pope,  he  could  not  possibly  • 
being  proceeded  against,  and  condemned  at  Rome 
therefore,  upon  the  twenty-eighth  of  the  same  t 
published  a  new  appeal  from  the  pope  to  a  g 
council,  in  which  he  asserts  the  superior  authority 
latter  over  the  former.  The  pope  foreseeing,  ti 
should  not  easily  manage  Lutlier,  so  long  as  the  < 
of  Saxony  continued  to  support  and  protect  him,  8C 
^elector  a  eolden  rose,  such  an  one,  as  he  used  t< 
every  year,  and  send  to  several  princes,  as  marks 
particukc  favour  to  them.  Miltitius,  his  chamb 
whom  we  have  before  observed  to  have  been  a  G< 
was  instrusted  with  this  commission  )  by  whom  th 
sent  aUp  letters,  dated  the  beginning  of  January, 
to  the  elector's  counsellor  and  secretary,  in  whi 
prayed  those  ministers  to  use  all  possible  intefes 
their  master,  tliat  he  would  stop  the  progress  of  L 
errors,  and  imitate  therein  the  piety  and  religion 
ancestors.  It  appears  by  Seckendorf 's  account  of 
fius's  negociation,  that  Frederick  had  long  solicit 
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this  bauUe  from  the  pope;  and  that  three  or  foiir  years 
before^  wliom  his  electoral  highness  was  a  bigot  to  the 
cliurch  of  Rome,  it  had  probably  been  a  most  welcome 
present.  But,  post  est  occasio  caha  :  It  was  now  too  late  : 
Luther's  contests  with  the  see  of  Rome  had  opened  the 
elector's  eyes,  and  enlarged  his  m>nd;  and,  therefcnre, 
when  Miltitias  delivered  his  letters,  and  discharged  his 
<:ommission,  he  was  received  but  coldly  by  the  elector^ 
who  valued  not  the  consecrated  rose,  nor  would  receive  it 
publicly  and  in  form,  but  only  privately  and  by  hi$ 
proctor. 

As  to  Luther,  Miltitius  had  orders  to  require  the  elector 
to  oWige  him  to  retract,  or  to  deny  him  his  protection : 
But  things  were  not  now  to  be  carried  with  so  high  a 
hand,  Luther's  credit  being  too  firmly  established..    Ber 
sides,   the  emperor  Maximilian  departed   this  life  upon 
the  twelfth  of  this  month,   whose  death  greatly  altered 
the  face  of  affairs,  and  made  the   elector  more   able  to 
determine  Luther*s  fate.     Miltitius  thought  it  best  there- 
fore to  try,  what  could  be  done  by  fair  and  gentle  means^ 
and  to  that  end  came  to  a  conference  with  Luther.     He 
poured  forth  many  commendations  upon  him^  and  ear- 
nestly entreated  him,  that  he  would  himself  appease  that 
tempest,  which  could  not  but  be  destructive  to  the  church. 
He  blamed,  at  the  same  time,  the  behaviour  and  conduct 
of  Tetzellus,  and  reproved  him  with  so  much  sharpness, 
that  he  died  of  melancholy  a  short  time  after.     Luther, 
amazed  at  all  this  civil   treatment,  which  he  had  never 
experienced    before,    commended   Miltitius  highly,   and 
owned,  that  if  they  had  behaved  to  him  so  at  first,  all  the 
troubles,  occasioned  by  these  disputes,  had  been  avoided  5 
and  did  not  forget  to  cast  the  blame  upon  Albert  arch* 
bishop  of  Mentz,  who  had  increased  these  troubles  by  his 
severity.     Miltitius  alsb  made  some  concessions  ;  as,  that 
the  people  had  been  seduced  by  false  opinions  about  in- 
dulgences \  that  Tetzelius  had  given  the  occasion  ;  that  the 
archbishop  had  set  on  Tetzelius  to  get  money ;  that  Tetzelius 
had  exceeded  the  bounds  of  his  comnnssion,  &c.     This 
mildness  and  seemingly  candour,  on  the  part  of  Miltitiusi 
gabled  so  wonderfully  upon  Luther,  that  he  wrote  a  most 
submissive   letter  to  the  pope,  dated   the  thirteenth  of 
March,  in    1519.     Miltitius,  however  taking  for  granted, 
that  they  would  not  be  contented  at  Rome  with  this  letter 
of  Luther's,  written,  as  it  were,  in  general  terms  only, 
proposed  to  refer  the  matter  to  some  other  judgment ; 
3nd  it  wiis  agreed  between  them^  Uiat  the  elector  of  Triers 

should 
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lihould  be  the  judge,  and  Coblentz  the  place  of  conference? 
But  tliis  came  to  nothing  ;  for  Luther  afterwards  gave  some 
reasons  for  not  going  to  Coblentz,  and  the  pope  would  not 
refer  the  matter  to  the  elector  of  Triers. 

During  all  these  treaties,  the  doctrine  of  Luther  spreid, 
and  prevailed  greatly ;  and  he  himself  received  great  en- 
couragement at  home  and  abroad.  The  Bohemians  about 
this  time  sent  him  a  book  of  the  celebrated  John  Hust, 
who  had  fallen  a  martyr  in  the  work  of  Reformation ; 
and  a^lso  letters,  in  which  they  exhorted  him  to  constancy 
and  perseverance,  owning,  that  the  divinity,  which  he 
taught,  was  the  pure,  the  sound,  and  orthodox  divinity. 
Many  great  and  learned  men  had  joined  themselves  to 
him  ;  among  the  rest  Philip  Melancthon,  whom  Frederic 
had  invited  to  the  university  of  Wittenberg  in  August  151 8^ 
and  Andrew  Carolostadrus  archdeacon  of  that  town,  who 
was  a  ^reat  linguist.  They  desired,  if  possible,  to  draw 
over  Erasmus  to  their  party  \  and  to  that  end  we  find 
Melancthon  thus  expressing  himself  in  a  letter  to  tlfiit  great 
man,  dated  Leipsic,  January  the  fifth,  in  1519.:  <  Martin 

*  Luther,  who  has  a  very  great  esteem  for  you,  wishes  of 

*  all  things,  that  you  would  thoroughly  approve  of  him.' 
liuther  also  himself  wrote  to  Erasmus,  in  very  respectful, 
and  even  flattering  terms:  **  Jtaquej  mi  Erasme^  vir 
<<  amaMis,  si  ita  tibi  visum  fuerity  agnosce  t5*  htmc  freter^ 
«<  culutn  in  Christo  ;  lui  eerie  studiosissimum  isT  ammn^ 
<<  tissinittin^  caterum  pro  inscitid  sua  nihil  meritum^  qukm  ut 
«'  in  an^ula  sepultus  essetJ^  The"  elector  of  Saxony  was 
desirous  also  to  know  Erasmus's  opinion  of  Luther^  ami 
might  probably  think,  that  as  Erasmus  had  most  of  the 
monks  for  his  enemies,  and  some  of  those,  who  were 
warmest  against  Luther,  he  might  easily  be  prevailed  on 
to  come  over  to  tlieir  party.  And  indeed  they  would  have 
done  something,  if  they  could  have  gained  this  point; 
for  the  reputation  of  Erasmus  was  so  great,  that  if  he  had 
once  declared  for  Luther,  almost  all  Germany  would  have 
declared  along  with  him. 

But  Erasmus,  whatever  he  might  think  of  Lutfaei't 
opinions,  had  neither  his  impetuosity,  nor  his  courage. 
He  contented  himself  therefore  with  acting  and  speaking 
in  his  usual  strain  of  moderation,  and  wrote  a  letter  to 
ihe  elector  Frederic,  in  which  he  declared  *  His  dislike  of 
«  the  arts,  which  were  employed  to  make  Luther  odious  ; 

<  that  he  did  not  know  Luther,  and  so  could  neither  ajK 
-*  prove  nor  condemn  his  writings,  because  indeed  he  had 

<  not  read  them  ;  that  however  he  condemned  the  ndUng 

at 
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^t  him  with  so  much  violence,  because  he  had  sub- 
mitted himself  to  the  judgment  of  those  whbse  oflRce 
it  was  to  determine,  and  no  man  had  endeavoured  to 
convince  him  of  his  error ;  that  his  antagonists  seemed 
rather  to  seek  his  death,  than  his  salvation  5  that  they 
mistook  the  matter  in  supposing,  that  all  error  is  he- 
resy ;  that  there  are  errors  in  aU  the  writings  of  both 
ancients  and  moderns  ;  that  divines  are  of  different  opi- 
nions ;  that  it  is  more  prudent  to  use  moderate,  than 
violent  means  ;  that  the  elector  ought  to  protect  inno- 
cency,  and  that  this  was  the  intent  of  Leo  X/ 
Erasmus  wrote  also  a  friendly  letter  in  answer  to  Lu- 
ther's, and  tells  him,  that    «  His  books  had  raised  such 
an  uproar  at  Louvain,  as  it  was  not  possible  for  him  to 
describe ;  that  he  could  not  have  believed  divines  could 
have  been  such  madmen,  if  he  had  not  been  present, 
and   seen  them  with  his  eyes ;   that,  by  defending  him, 
he  had  rendered  himself  suspected  ;  that  many  abused 
him  as  tire  leader  of  this  faction,  so  they  call  it ;  that 
there  were  many  in  England,  and   some  at  Louvain,  no ' 
inconsiderable  persons,  who  highly  approved  his  opi- 
nions ;  that  for  his  own  part  he  endeavoured  to  carry 
himself  as  evenly   as  he  could  with  all  parties,  that  he 
might  more  effectually  serve  the  interests  of  learning 
and  religion :   that>  however,  he  thought  more  might 
be  done  by  civil  and  modest  means,  than  by  intempe- 
rate heat  and  passion  ;  that  it  would  be  better  to  inveigh 
against  those   who   abuse   the   pope's   authority,   than 
against  the  popes  themselves  ;  that  new  opinions  should 
rather  be  promoted  in  the  way  of  proposing  doubts  and 
difficulties,  than  by  affirming  and  deciding  perempto- 
rily ;  that  nothing  should  be  delivered  with  faction  and 
arrogance  •,  but  that  the  mind,  in  these  cases,  should  be ' 
kept  entirely  free  from  anger,  hatred,  and  vain-glory. 
I  say  not  this,*  says  Erasmus,  with  that  great  address, 
of  which  he  was  master,  <  as  if  you  wanted  any  admo- 
nitions of  this  kindj  but  only  that  you  may  not  want 
them  hereafter/^ny  more  than  you  do  at  present,     Httc 
non  admoneo  tit  facias ^  sed  ut ^uod  facts perpeluo facias* 
When  this  letter  was  wrote,  Erasmus  and  Luther  had 
never  seen  each  other  :  It  is  dated,  Louvain,  May  the  thir- 
tieth, in  1519,  and  it  is  hardly  possible  to  read  it  without 
suspecting,  that  Erasmus  was  intirely  of  Luther's  senti- 
ments, if  he  had  had  but  the  courage  to  have  declared  it. 
Only  observe    how  he   concludes   it :    <  I   have   dipped 
<  into  your  commentaries  uppn  the  Psalms  ;  they  please  me 

<  prodigiously, 
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<  ptiOdigiouslj,  and  I  hope  will  be  r^  with  great  advao« 

<  tage.     There  is  a  prior  of  the  monastry  of  Antwerp^ 
^  who  (ays  he  was  your  pupilj  and  loves  you  most  afec- 

*  tioi^ely.     He  is  a  truly  Christian  man,  and  almost  the 

<  only  one  of  his  society  who  preaches  Christ,  the  rest 

*  Wing  attentive  either  to  the  fabulous  traditions  of  men, 
^  or  to  their  own  profit.     I  have  written  to  MelancthoB. 

<  The  Lord  Jesus  pour  upon  you  his  Spirit,  that  you  may 
^  abound  more  and  more,  every  day,  to  his  glory,  and  the 

*  service  of  the  church.     Farewell.' 

Frederic  elector  of  Saxony  was  the  patron  and  protector 
of  Luther :  But  George,  a  prince  of  the  same  house,  op- 
posed Luther  to  the  utmost  of  his  power.  The  former 
desired  Erasmus  to  give  him  bis  opinion  concemiiig 
Li^ther ;  and  Erasmus  gave  it  jocosely :  But  gravely  told 
thjs  archbishop  of  Mentz,  that  the  moniis  condemned. 
many  things  in  the  books  of  Luther  as  heretical,  whidk 
were  esteemed  as  orthodox  in  Bernard  and  Austin.  Eras- 
mus wrote  also  to  cardinal  Wolsey,  that  the  life  and  con- 
versation of  Luther  were  universally  commended  ^  and  it 
was  no  sm^ll  prejudice  in  his  favour,  that  his  morals  were 
unblameable,  and  that  no  reproach  could  be  fastened, 
upon  him  by  calumny  itself.     ^  If  I  had  really  been  at 

*  leisujre,  says  Erasmus,  to  peruse  his  writings,  I  am  not 

<  so  conceited  of  my  own  abilities,  as  to  pass  ajudg* 

*  ment  upon  the  performance  of  so  considerable  a  divine :. 

<  Though    even    children,     in   this   knowing  age,   will 

*  boldly  pronounce,  that  tins  is  enoneous,  and  that  i$  he- 

*  retical.' 

Claude  has  spoken  judiciously  of  Luther,  when  lie 
wishes  he  had  been  more  temperate  in  his  way  of  writ- 
ing ;  and  that,  with  his  great  and  invincible  courage,, 
with  his  ardent  zeal  for  the  truth,  with  that  unshaken 
constancy  he  ever  manifested,  he  could  have  shewed  % 
greater  reserve  and  moderation.  But  the  divine  prori- 
dence  had  a  great  work  to  effect  by  Luther^  in  which 
strength,  and  even  roughness  of  spirit  were  requisite  ta 
encounter  every  kind  of  difficulty  and  to  bear  up  against 
the  rage,  in  a  manner,  of  the  whole  world.  When  m^ 
would  fell  a  wood,  they  employ  a  heavy  rough  axe,  and 
not  a  smooth,  and  polished  razor.  Melancthon  said  very 
justly  of  him,  upon  seeing  his  picture  in  this  exiem^rr 
line: 

<  Fulinlna  eraut  lingua  singula  verba  iua^ 

Thy  CwMq  words  were  piercing  thunderbolts. 
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ITie  monks  took  upon  them  to  tail  most  vitytently, 

even  seditiously,  in  their  sermons,  against  the  Re- 

fcrmevs.     *  Whence,  says  Erasmus,  came  this  new  race 

•    of  deities?  They  call  every  one  an  heretic  whom  they 

"•    dislike,  and  stir  heaven  and  earth  when  they  are  called 

^    calumniators/     He  owns,  that  Luther  had  given  them 

^ood  advice  on  many  points ;  and  that  it  would  be  an 

unpiety  to  leavfc  him  undefended,  where  he  had  the  truth 

his  side ;  for  then  who  would  ever  dare  to  stand  up 

the  truth  ?  Hitherto,  adds  Erasmus,  Luther  has  cer- 

inly  been  useful  to  the  world  :  He  hath  set  men  upon 

^^tudying  the  fathers,  some  to  satisfy  their  own  minds, 

odiets  to  plag«e  him  by  hunting  out  arguments  and 

jectkms  against  him. 

If  Erasmus  had  not  the  same  impetuous  acrimony  in  his 
tyle,  which  predominated  in  the  writings  of  Luther,  yet 
monks  were  equally  ofFtnded  at  him  ;  because  the 
sibuses  which  he  attacked  were  the  source  of  their  best  re- 
venues. 

Erasmus,  in  1519,  wrote  to  Melancthon,  that  all  the 
^irorld   agreed   in    commending   the   moral   character   of 
l»ttther ;  and  wished  that  God  might  grant  him  success 
^equal  to  the  liberty  which  he   had  taken.     Melancthon 
*^R^a8  always  mild  and  moderate,  and  liad  a  sincere  affec- 
'Cion  for  Luther ;  but  sometimes  could  not  refrain  from 
complaining  of  his  bold  and  impetuous  temper.    How- 
ever,  Erasmus  entertained  hopes,  that  the   attempts  of 
Xuther,  and  the  great  notice  which  had  been  taken  of 
^em,  might  be  serviceable  to  true  Christianity. '   In  this 
le  was  not  mistaken,  as  the  event  proved ;  for,  frcmi  this 
period,  Luther's  writings  and  the  cause  of  Reformation 
spread  all  over  the  Christian  world,  and  brought  into  full 
blaze  the  glimmering  light,  which  had  before  been  in- 
troduced by  WicklifFe,  Huss,  and  other  learned  and  good 
men* 

Frederic  of  Saxony,  one  of  the  most  virtuous  and  illus- 
trious princes  of  that  century,  was  a  friend  both  to  Luther, 
and  to  the  Reformation  ;  and  the  protestants  have  greiit 
reason  to  reverence  and  bless  his  memory.    When  he 
might  have  been  chosen  emperor,  he   declined  it|    and 
gave  the  crown  to  Charles  V.     Erasmus  wrote  a  letter 
to  him,  which  was  very  favourable  to  Luther.     Andrew 
Bodestine,  from  his  native  place  called  Carolostadius,  de- 
fended the  writings  of  Luther.     Ducer  was  present,  when 
Lnther  maintained  his  doctrine  before  the  Augustine  friars 
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at  Heidelberg,  and  told  Rhenanus,  <  That  his  sweetness 

<  in  answering  was  admirable,  and  his  patience  in  hear- 

<  ing  incomparable :  That  the  acuteness  of  St  Paul,  in 

<  resolving  doubts,  might  have  been  seen  in  Luther;  so 

<  that  he  brought  them  all  into  admiration  of  him,  by  his 

<  concise  and  nervous  answers,  taken  out  of  the  store- 

♦  house  of  the  holy  scriptures.* 

Luther  was  honourably  entertained  at  Hiedelberg,  by 
Wolfgang  the  count  palatine  :  And  Erich  duke  of  Calem- 
berg  espoused  his  cause.  Erich  shared  in  the  danger  and 
glory  of  all  the  undertakings  of  the  emperor  Maximilian, 
and  was  a  great  ornament  to  the  house  of  Brunswick 
Lunenberg.  He  saved  the  life  of  that  emperor  in  1504, 
who  perpetuated  the  memory  of  his  valour,  by  adding  a 
bright  star  to  his  coat  of  arms,  on  the  very  field  of  battle, 
with  this  explanation :    *  That  as  the  morning  star  ex- 

*  ceeds  all  the  others  in  lustre ;  so  duke  Erich  was  as 

<  much  superior  to- all  other  princes  of  his  time/  This 
star  has  ever  since  continued  in  the  coat  of  arms  of  the 
Jiouse  of  Brunswick,  and  is  placed  upon  the  helmet  in 
the  middle  of  the  peacock's  train.  Ernest  duke  of  Lu- 
nenburg was  educated  under  the  inspection  of  his  unde 
Frederic,  simamed  the  wisey  elector  of  Saxony,  who  sent 
him  early  to  the  university  of  Wittenberg,  where  he  made 
a  great  progress  in  learning,  and  had  an  opportunity  to 
converse  with  Luther,  when  he  began  to  discover  his 
sentiments  about  the  hierarchy,  and  the  doctrines  of  the 
see  of  Rome.  Ernest  boldly  embraced  the  doctrine  of 
Luther :  And  his  example  was  followed  by  his  brothers 
Otho  and  Francis ;  as  also  by  Philip  of  the  line  of  Gm* 
benhagen.  These  princes  made  the  necessary  preparations 
to  introduce  the  Reformation  into  the  circle  of  Lower 
Saxony;  as  the  elector  their  uncle  was  doing' in  that  of 
the  Upper  Saxony.  Ernest  was  determined  to  pursue  the 
glorious  scheme  he  had  formed,  gradually  to  abolish  the 
errors  and  abuses  that  had  crept-  into  the  church*  His 
concern  was  so  great  for  extending  the  knowl^ge  of  the 
pure  faith,  that  he  generously  sent  learned  men  to  the 
county  of  Hoya,  East-Friescland,  and  other  parts  of  Ger- 
many, to  preach  the  gospel  in  its  native  simplicity.  Such 
was  his  zeal  in  the  cause  of  the  Reformation ;  so  many 
were  the  difficulties  and  oppositions  he  pet  with  on  that 
account,  that  he  justly  merited  the  sirname  which  was 
given  him  of  confessor.  It  should  be  observed,  that  the 
t-mperor  Otho  I V.  one  of  the  most  illustrious  ancestors  of 
tlie  h<r>use  of  Brunswick,  so  early  as  in  the  beginning  of 
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the  tfiirteenth  century,  notwithstanding  the  ignorance 
and  bigotry  of  those  times,  endeavoured  with  uncommon 
resolution  to  lay  open  the  abuses  of  the  see  of  Rome, 
even  in  defiance  of  its  excommunications.  His  endea- 
vours were  not  attended  with  the  success  they  deserved  j 
yet  they  have  rendered  his  name  sacred  to  posterity,  as  he. 
was  the  first  prince  who  ventured  to  oppose  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  papacy,  whereby  others  were  afterwards 
incited  thoroughly  to  examine  the  title,  which  the  popes 
pretended  they  had,  to  impose  arbitrary  laws  on  Chris- 
tendom. 

Eckius  had  wrote  some  notes  upon  the  first  thesis  of 
Luther,  which  were  answered  by  Carolostadius ;  and  a 
conference  was  agreed  on  at  Leipsic,  by  the  consent  of 
prince  George  of  Saxony,  uncle  to  the  etector  Frederic, 
Eckius  appeared  ;.  and  was  met  by  Luther,  who  was  ac- 
companied by  Melancthon  and  Carolostadius.  Both  parties 
were  well  received  by  the  prince,  the  senate,  and  uni^ 
Tersity,  who  appointed  a  great  hall  in  the  castle  for  the 
place  of  the  conference,  which  was  solemnly  opened  on 
the  twenty-seventh  of  June,  15 19^  The  first  disputatiort 
was  concerning  free-will,  which  Eckius  undertook  to 
prove  by  a  passage  in  Ecclesiasticus  ;  and  was  opposed  by 
Carolostadius,  who  denied  that  free-will  had  a  distinct 
operation  from  grace.  This  dispute  continued  a  whole 
week,  in  which'^time,  Luther  preached  a  sermon^  in  thft 
5:hapel  of  tlie  castle,  upon  the  feast  of  St  Peter  and  St 
Paul,  wherein  he  declaimed  against  the  authority*  of  the 
pope.  The  dispute  was  then  carried  on  betweea  Luther 
and  Eckius,  upon  thirteen  propositions  extracted  by  the 
latter  out  of  the  writings  of  the  former  •,  the  last,  and 
principal  of  which,  was  against  the  supremacy  of  the 
pope.  Luther  alledged,  against  it,  the  canon  of  the 
council  of  Afric,  which  ordained,  that  the  bishop  of  the 
first  see  should  not  be  called  the  prince  of  bishops,  or 
supreme  bishop  :  And  he  maintained,'  that  Wickliffe  and 
Huss  ought  not  to  have  been  condemned,  as  many  of 
their  articles  were  orthodox  ;  and  that  he  could  oppose 
the  tradition  and  usage  of  the  Greek  church  for  1400 
years,  to  the  condemnation  of  the  Bohemians.  Eckiua 
attempted  to  prove  the  doctrine  of  indulgences,  by  the 
authority  of  the  general  councils  of  Vienna,  Lateran,  and 
Constance :  He  said,  that  St  Gregory  had  published  them 
909  years  before ;  that  they  were  approved  by  the  con- 
sent of  the  universal  church ;  and  that  all  the  Christian 
world  had  acknowledged  them  by  receiving  the  jubilees* 

lather 
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Luther  replied,  that  he  preferred  woi^s  of  chaiity  beftire 
indulgences ;  and  supported  his  opinion  by  the  authoritf  * 
of  St  Paul  and  St  Augustine,  who  say  we  can  do  no  • 
good  without  charity  and  grace.  Eckius  seemed  to  make  ^ 
this  question  a  matter  of  nothing :  But  Luther  had  the  -^ 
advantage  of  the  argument.     He  knew,  *  That  the  Chris-  — 

*  tian  princes  had  been  tired  of  making  expeditions  to  -* 

*  the   Holy  Land,  which  were  only  specious  pretences, ,« 

<  invented  by  the  popes,   to  drain  them  of  their  blood  J 

<  and  treasure :   And  that  another  scheme  was  then 
«  on  foot,  to  allure  them  and  their  subjects  to  part  wit 

<  their    money :    That  frequent  jubilees  were    kept 

<  Rome ;  though,  according  to  their  first  institution,  they^ 

<  were  to  take  place  but  once  in  a  century:    That  th< 

*  popes  perceived  the  advantages  which  arose  from  bring 

*  ing  people  together  to  their  market  from  all  parts  of  th< 

*  Christian  world,  and  shortened  the  times  by  orderin 

*  a  jubilee  to  be  kept  every  fifty  years :  And  afterward 
^  appointed  one  to  be  celebrated  every  thirty  years :  That=:r 

<  immense  sums  were  brought  into  the  pope's  coflFers  bj"^ 

<  these  jubilees  at  Rome,  where  all  that  resorted  received— 

*  absolution  of  their  sins  for  a  particular  sum  :  And  thatz 
«  indulgences  being  found  so  beneficial,  they  were  sold^ 
^  all  over  Europe,  and  no  more  confined  to  certain  time^ 

*  and  jubilees.' 

The  conference  at  Leipsic  continued  fourteen  days ;  an£ — 
the  dispute  was  left  to  the  decision  of  the  universities  o 
Paris  and  Erfurt :  But  Luther  opened  the  whole  to  th 
world,  by  publishing  a  tract  entitled,  "  Resolutions  o 
*'  the  propositions  disputed  at  Leipsic,"  and  addressed 
Spalatinus ;  in  which  he  said,  that  Eckius  had  no  cause  to» 
boast  of  the  dispute,  and  had  acknowledged  that  no  ttusC 
ought  to  be  put  in  indulgences.     Melancthon  wrote  witb 
great   moderation  upon  these  conferences :    And  Eckiu» 
told  Hogostratus,  that  the  Lutherans  had  great  advantages 
over  him,  because  they  were  many  against  a  single  man«. 
Jerom  Emser  owned,  that  the  dispute  at  Leipsic  was  ra- 
ther sharp  than  edifying  :  But  the  two  universities  never 
gave  their  judgments  about  the  contests  in  these  confer- 
ences. 

Zuinglius  began,  about  this  time,  to  write  against  par- 
dons and  indulgences.  Luther  wrote  d  book  *<  Of  Chris* 
<<  tian  liberty,"  which  he  dedicated  to  the  pope.  He 
.also  addressed  another  book  to  the  nobility  of  Germany^ 
wherein  he  shook  the  three  principal  bulwarks  of  popery^ 
by  opposing  the  doctrine,   <  That  temporal  magistrates 

were 
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•  were  subject  to  the  spirituality ;  that  the  pope  is  the 

*  only  judge  of  the  scripture  ;  and  that  he  only  can  call 

*  t  council.'      Luther  shewed    what  things    should    be 

lundled  in  councils  \  and  asserted,  that  the  pv»p-j  yearly 

drained  Germany  of  three  millions  of  florins.     He  pointed 

out  the  necessity  of  reforming  schools  and  universiries  ; 

declared  that  heretics  should   be  convinced  by  scripture, 

^nd  not  awed  by  fire  y  imputed  the  misfortunes  of  the 

-^mperor  Sigismund  to  bis  breach  of  faith  witli  Huss  and 

erom )  and  exposed  the  inconveniences,  resulting  froim 
council  of  Constance. 
Wliat  the  divines  of  Paris  and  Erfurt  neglected,  those 
►f  Louvain  and  Cologne  attempted.  The  former  consulted 
the  cardinal  de  Tortosa,  afterwards  Pope  Adrian  VL 
Sftud  condemned  twenty-two  propositions  extracted  from 
I^Aitber  as  heretical,  or  approaching  to  heresy,  and  de- 
clared that  his  writings  ought  to  be  burnt.  Those  of 
Cologne  concurred  ;  and  agreed,  that  Luther  ought  to  be 
c>bliged  to  make  a  public  recantat.on.  Luther  declared, 
lie  disregarded  the  censure  of  these  two  universities  ;  and 
diat  Occam,  Stapulensis,  Huss,  and  other  eminent  men, 
'^■rere  unjustly  condemned  after  the  same  manner.  He 
^iccused  the  universities  of  rashness,  of  want  of  charity, 
^nd  contempt  of  justice ;  after  which,  he  sharply  confuted 
their  censures,  without  any  respect  to  their  persons. 

The  emperor   Maximilian  was  so   far  from   suffering 

Himself  to  be  persuaded  to  proceed  against  Luther,  that 

He  used  to  say,    <  If  the  clergy  would  lead  pious  lives, 

•    Luther  would  have  no  room  for  a  Reformation/     But 

1^  successor  was  of  a  different  disposition  ;  and  gave 

^casion  to  the  violent  measures  that  were  taken,  to  nip 

the  Reformation  in  its  very  bud      Luther  wrote  a  letter 

to  the  new  emperor,  on   the  fifteenth  of  January,  1520, 

before  his  arrival  in  Germany,  to  vindicate  his  conduct, 

^r\d  intreat  his  protection  from  the  power  of  his  numerous 

adversaries,  who  had  persecuted  him  for  three  years,  and 

Were  resolved  that  he  should  perish  with  the  gospel.     He 

told  the  emperor,  he  would  not  desire  his  protection,  if 

he  was  convicted  of  impiety  or  heresy  :  But  desired,  he 

would  not  let  him  be  condemned  without  hearing ;  and 

declared,  he  would  either  be  silent,  or  refer  himself  to 

the  judgment  of  any  impartial  universities,  before  which 

he  was  ready  to  appear. 

It  was  a  great  mistake  in  Leo  X.  to  decide  in  favour  of 
the  indulgence-merchants,  by  his  bull  in  1518,  since 
thereby  all  hopes  of  an  accommodation  were  cut  off:  For 

<  N  *       h 
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it  w&uld  have  been  inuc&  more  political  in  him  to  ha 
enjoined  silence  to  both  parties^  and  to  have  contriv 
some  way  to  satisfy  Luther,  who  ofiered  Cajetan  to  dro] 
the  controversy,  if  his  adversaries  would  do  the  same 
But  they  would  be  satisfied  with  nothing  less  than 
recantation.     The  elector  of  Saxony  was  again  solicit 
to  give  up  Luther,  who  was  compelled  tafalt  upon  t 
pope,  to  vindicate  himself,  by   appealing  to   a 
council ;  the  calling  whereof  was  delayed  upon  varioifc.  4 
pretences,  whereby  the  cause  of  Rome  became  more 
more  suspected.     About  the  same  time,  the  pope's  quarr< 
with  Henry  VIIL  made  way  for  the  introduction  bf  tlm. 
Reformation  in  England  :  And  the  house  of  Navarre, 
revenge  for  the  pope's  siding  with  Ferdinand  the  catholio, 
encouraged  the  protestant  religion  to  the  utmost  of  their 
power  in  France.     Besides  all  this,  many  sensible  honest 
men,  even  among  the  Roman-catholics^  were  quite  uncon- 
cerned at  the  rough  treatment  which  Luther  shewed  the 
papal  see,  because  they  knew  it  deserved  his  resentment 

Luther  also  wrote  to  the  elector  of  Mentz,  who  an- 
swered him,  and  commended  his  disposition :  But  desired 
him  to  treat  of  religious  matters  with  moderation  and 
respect ;  for  he  observed  with  grief,  that  the  professors 
disputed  upon  frivolous  opinions,  and  questions  of  litde 
consequence,  with  intolerable  pride.  •: 

While  Luther  was  vindicating  himself  to  the  empenr, 
and  the  bishops  of  Germany,  judgment  was*  passed  upon 
his  writings  at  Rome,  where  Eckius  and  Ubricus  went  00 
purpose  tO'  solicit  his  condemnation,  which  was  resolved 
upon,  notwithstanding  he  had  obediently  revereilced  tiic 
person  of  the  pope.  Luther,  at  thevjequest  of  the  Augns* 
tines,  wrote  a  long  epistle  to  hiif^  holiness,  full  of  sub- 
mission and  respect,  wherein  he  told  him,  «*  That  djfr 
**  court  of  Rome  was  visibly  more  corrupt  than  either 
<<  Babylon  or  Sodomy  but  that  his^  holiness  was  a  lamb  in 
«  the  midst  of  wolves,  a  Daniel  tfmong  lions,  and  an* 
«  Ezekiel  among  scorpions  :  That  there  were  not  ahoie 
<«  three  or  four  cardinals,  who  had  any  learning  or  piety^ 
<<  and  that  it  was  against  these  disorders  of  me  court  oJF 
««  Rome,  that  he  was  obliged  to  appear.** 

The  writings  of  Luther  were  examined'  in  a:Congren- 
tion  of  cardinals,  who  distinguished  his  doctrine^  writ- 
ings, and  person.  They  condemned  forty-one  propositioni 
taken  out  of  his  works  ^  ordered  him  to  appear  in  persoa^ 
and  agreed  that  his  writings  should  be  burnt  In  OODp 
sequence  of  this  resolution^,  the  bull  was  drawn  op  by 
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the  cardinal  of  Ancona,  and  published  by  the  pope,  who 
ixiToked  the  aid  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  apostles,  and  all  the 
Saints,  against  the  new  errors  and  heresies ;  and  to  pre- 
serve the  faith,  peace,  and  unity  of  the  church.  This 
bull  was  dated  the  fifteenth  of  June,  1520,  and  con- 
[lemned  the  forty-one  articles,  extracted  from  the  writings 
yf  Luther,  as  heretical,  false,  and  scandalous.  Indul- 
^nces,  the  papal  supremacy,  free-wiJl,  purgatory,  and 
rlie  begging  friars j  were  the  principal  things  vindicated 
in  this  bull ;  and  all  Christians  were  forbid,  under  the 
pain  df  eiccommunicatibn,  to  defend  any  of  the  propo- 
sitidns  that  were  thus  condemned :  J^uthcr  was  admo- 
nished to  revoke  his  errors  by  some  public  act,  and  cause 
his  books  to  be  burnt  within  sixty  days  5  otherwise  he, 
^nd  his  adherents^  should  incur  the  punishments  due  to 
heretics. 

Luther,  now  percrivirig  that  all  hopes  of  ati  accommo- 
dation were  at  an  end,  threw  off  all  reserve,  and  answered 
this  bWl,   which  he   called     "   The    execrable   bull   of 
*  antichrist,"  by  publishing  a  book  called    "  The  capi 
**  tivity  of   Babylon  5"   in  which    he  absolutely  rejected 
indulgences  i  and  asserted,  that  the  papacy  was  the  king- 
dom of  Babylon.    He  denied  there  were  seven  sacraments  j 
tod  saidj  there   was  properly  only  one,    in  three  sacra- 
mental signs,  the  Lotd*s  supper,  baptism,  and  penance. 
He  affirmed,  that  the  sacrament  of  the  altar  is  the  tes- 
tament of  Jesus  Christ,  which  he  left  when  he  died,  to  be 
given  to  all  those  who  should  believe  in  him :   That  this 
testament  is  a  promise  of  forgiveness  of  our  sins,  con- 
firmed by  the  death  of  the  Son  of  God  *,  that  it  is  only 
faith  in  this  prorhise  which   justifies,  and  the    mass   is 
entirely  useless   without   that   faith.     He  declared,   that 
the  enect  of  baptism  depended  silone  upon  faith  in  the 
promise  of  Jesus  Christ,  of  which  the  outward  baptism  is 
only  a  sign,  supplied  in  infants  by  the  faith  of  the  church* 
He  maintained,  that  the  remission  of  sins,  which  is  the 
effect  of  penance,  depends  upon  faith  in  the  promise  of 
Jesus  Christ ;  and  allowed  no  effect  to  the  other  parts  of 
penance.     He  wondered,  that  confirmation,  and  ordina- 
tion, should  be  sacraments,  when  they  were  no  more  than 
ecclesiastical  ceremonies:  Neither  would  he  allow  mar- 
riage to  be  a  sacrament,   because   there   is  no  promise 
annexed  to  it,  and  the  marriage  of  infidels  is  as  binding 
as  that  of  Christians :  And  Jie  rejected  the  usage  of  the 
extreme  unction,  built  upon  the  authority  of  the  epistle 
E>f  St  James,  because  he  thought  there  was  not  any  pro^- 
Inise  of  grace  annexed  to  that  unction. 

9  Luther 
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Luther  was  fully  persuaded  of  the  neces^tf  of  <<  lusB- 
«  fication  by  faith  alone :"  Which  he  looked  upon  ai 
the  basis  of  the  whole  Christian  religion.  When  he  firs 
preached  against  indulgences,-  he  intended  no  separatioi 
from  the  church  of  Rome :  But  the  violence  of  his  oppo 
nentSy  and  the  heat  of  the  controversy,  drew  him  so  be 
into  the  dispute,  that  he  carried  it  on  with  unparallelec 
spirit,  and  came  at  last  to  fix  upon  that  scheme,  whid 
has  since  been  adhered  to  by  the  Lutheran  churches,  wid 
fittle  variation. 

As  the  pope  had  condemned  Luther  at  Rome ;  Lutfae 
degraded  the  pope  in  Germany.  He  compiled  a  history  c 
the  wars  raised  by  the  popes  against  the  emperors ;  aa 
maintained,  that  the  German  princes  had  the  same  powc 
over  the  clergy  as  over  the  laity.  He  advised  the  Gei 
mans  to  shake  off  the  yoke  of  popery ;  and  proposed 
Reformation,  that  should  subject  the  pope  and  bishops  tc 
the  power  of  the  emperor,  and  take  away  from  the  pope 
the  authority  of  interpreting  scripture,  or  calling  a  ge- 
neral council.  He  declaimed  agfiinst  the  manners  suid 
practice  of  the  court  of  Rome,  the  pride  of  the  pope,  and 
the  avarice  of  the  cardinals  :  He  asserted,  that  annates  aad 
papal  months,  should  be  abolished,  and  that  the  canon* 
law  ought  to  be  entirely  destroyed.  He  even  assemhkil 
the  students  of  Wittenberg  together,  and  flung  the  pope's 
bull  and  decretals  into  a  fire  prepared  for  that  purpose^ 
saying,  <<  Because  thou  hast  troubled  the  Holy  One  of 
«'  God,  let  eternal  fire  trouble  thee."  This  ceiemaaj 
was  performed  by  Luther,  upon  the  tenth  of  December, 
1520.  The  next  day  he  expounded  the  psalms,  and  ear- 
nestly charged  his  auditors,  thaty  as  they  laved  tie  Sidvidm 
tftheir  ssulsj  they  should  take  heed  of  the  popis  decrees.*  He 
also  defended  what  he  had  done  in  writing ;  and  p«^ 
hshed,  among  other  errors  in  the  papal  doctrins,  tbr 
following  thirty: 

L 

«  The  pope  and  his  clergy  are  not  bound  to  obey  the 
<  commandments  of  God. 

IL 

<  It  is  not  a  precept,  but  a  counsel  of  St  I^ete1^  wliea 
«  he  teaches,   That  all  men  are  to  be  subject  to  ktngSm 

m. 

<  That  in  a  state,  the  sun  signified  the  papal  pouve^  dM 
^  moon  meant  the  imperial,  or  secuhg;. 
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IV. 

«  That  the  pope  and  his  chair  are  not  to  be  held  sub- 
^  ject  to  the  councils  and  decrees. 

V. 

<  That  the  pope  has  in  the  secret  of  his  own  breast  all 

*  laws,  and  plenary  power  over  all  laws. 

VI. 

«  Whence  it  follows;  That  the  pope  hath  power  to 

<  disannul,  change,  and  determine  all  counsels,  and  all 
f  constitutions  and  ordinances,  as  he  daily  practises. 

VII. 
«  That  the  pope  hath  a  right  to  demand  an  oath  of  all 

<  bishops,  and  an  obligation  upon  them  for  their  palls. 

VIII. 

<  That  if  the  pope  be  so  negligent  of  his  own  and  his 

*  brethren's  salvation,  arid  so  unprofitable  and  careless  in 
«  his  function,  as  to   carry   with  him  (like  the  chief  fac- 

<  tor  for  hell)  innumerable  people  to  their  everlasting 
«  damnation ;  no  man  ought  to  reprove  him,  or  blame  his 
«  faults. 

IX. 

«  That  the  salvation  of  all  the  faithful,  next  to  God,  de  ; 
«  pends  upon  the  pope, 

X. 

<  That   no   man   upon   earth  can  judge  the  pope,  or 

*  censure  his  determinations ;  but  the  pope  is  judge  of 

<  all  men. 

XL 

*  That  the  Roman  see  giveth  to  all  laws  and  rights 

*  their  due  force  j  but  is  itself  subject  to  none  of  them. 

XII. 

<  That  the  see  of  Rome  is  the  rock,  on  which  Christ 
«  built  his  church,  according  to  Matth.  xvi, — Distinct.  19. 

XIII. 

«  That  the  keys  were  given  to  St  Peter  only. 

XIV. 

«  That  the  priesthood  of  Christ  was  translated  from 

<  Him  to  St  Peter.     De  constit,  c.  translator 

XV. 

<  That  the  pope  hath  power  to  make  laws  and  ordinan- 

<  ces  for  the  catholic  church. 

3  XVL 
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XVI. 

<  That  this  sentence ;   Whatsoever  thou  bindesf  on  earth, 

<  shall  also  be  hound  in  heaven^  establishes  this  point.  That 

*  the  pope  hath  power  to  impose  even  his  unadvised  laws 

<  upon  the  whole  catholic  church. 

XVIL 

*  That  his  injunction  to  abstain  from  flesh,  butter,  isfc. 

*  on  particular  days,  is  not  to  be  disobeyed  without  sin, 

*  or  danger  of  excommunication. 

XVIII. 

<  That  no  priest  can  marry,  because  he  hath  forbidden 

*  it. 

XIX. 

*  That  pope  Nicholas  the  3d  or  4th,  hath  well  decreed, 

<  that  Christ,  by  giving  the  keys,  gave  him  power  both 

*  over  the  heavenly  and  earthly  kingdom, 

XX. 

<  That  Constantine  the  great  gave  to  popes  the  power 
f  over   all   the   provinces   and   kingdoms   of  this  lower 

*  world. 

XXI. 

*  That  the  pope  is  the  rightful  heir  of  the  holy  Roman 

<  empire. 

XXII. 

«  That  it  is  lawful  fo^:  a.  Christian  to  avenge  himself. 

XXIII. 

<  That  subjects  may  rebel  against  their  princes ;  and 
f  that  the  pope  may  depose  kings. 

XXIV. 

<  That  the  pope  can  overturn  and  dissolve  all  oaths, 
«  covenants,  and  obligations, 

XXV. 

<  That  the  pope  hath  power  to  dissolve  and  compound 
f  for  all  vows  made  to  God. 

XXVL 

<  That  he  that  doth  not  pay  his  vow  to  God,  is,  not 

f  guilty  of  breaking  it. 

XXVII. 

<  That  no  married  man   or. woman   can  truly  serve 
f  God.  ^ 

xxvin. 
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XXVIIL 
^  That  the  pope's  injunctions  are  of  equal  force  and 
'*  weight  with  the  scriptures. 

XXIX. 

*  That  the  pope  hath  power  to  explain  the  scripture, 

<  at  his  own  will  and  pleasure ;  and  that  no  man  can  dare 

<  to  explain  it  in  a  contrary  sense. 

XXX. 

•  That  the  pope  doth  not  receive  his  authority  from  the 
^  scripture^  but  the  scripture  from  the  pope. 

<  In  short,  the  sum  of  the  whole  canon  law  is  this  : 
*  The  pope  is  God  on  earthy  supreme  in  all  heavenly ^  earthly^ 
■•  spiritual^  and  secular  matters.  All  things  are  the  pope' s ; 
«  and  there  is  none  who  can  say  unto  him^  What  dost  thou  ?" 
Melch.  Adam,  in  vit,  Luth. 

This  publication  gave  (as  it  may  be  supposed)  the 
highest  offence  to  the  Romanists  ;  and  the  pope  resolved 
-to  crush  him  at  once  by  his  bulls,  which  commanded  all 
secular  princes  to  destroy  him. 

Eckius  carried  the  bull  against  Luther  into  Germany, 
^nd  was  entrusted  by  the  pope  to  carry  it  into  execution  ; 
which  was  a  smart  blow  given  him  by  his  mortal  enemy, 
who  was  his  adversary,  accuser,  and  executioner. 

Charles  V.  was  crowned  emperor,  at  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
the  twenty-first  of  October  1520,  and  appointed  a  diet  to 
be  held  at  Worms,  on  the  sixth  of  January,  1521.  The 
nuncios,  Martinus  Coracciolus  and  Jerom  Alexander,  pre- 
sented the  elector  of  Saxony  the  brief  which  the  pope  had 
sent  him,  to  inform  him  of  the  decree  which  he  had  made 
against  Luther,  who  was  then  more  than  ever  protected 
by  the  elector,  and  the  university  of  Wittenberg.  Luther 
renewed  his  appeal  to  a  future  council  5  and  called  the 
pope  a  tyrant,  and  heretic.  Erasmus,  and  several  other 
divines,  foresaw  that  the  fire,  which  was  to  burn  the  books 
of  Luther,  would  put  all  Germany  into  a  flame,  and  were 
for  referring  the  whole  cause  to  a  general  council :  But 
the  nuncios  prevailed,  and  Luther's  books  were  burnt 
at  Meutz  and  Cologne.  Ulricus  Hultenus,  a  satirical  poet, 
ridiculed  the  papal  bull ;  which  Luther  called  the  exe- 
crable bull  of  antichrist,  and  caused  it  (as  we  have  just 
observed)  to  be  burnt  at  Wittenberg.  Catharinus  wrote 
five  books  in  defence  of  the  papal  supremacy  ;  which 
Luther  refuted  ;  and  Alexander  obtained  a  new  bull  from 
Rome,  wherein  Luther  was  declared  contumacious,  and 
to  have  incurred  the  penalty  denounced  by  the  pope. 

*  The 
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The  diet  of  Worms  assembled  on  the  day  appointed^ 
when  Alexander  exerted  all  his  interest  and  eloquence j  to 
persuade  the  emperor,  and  the  princes  of  the  empire^  to 
put  tlie  bull  against  Lutlier  into  execution  j  without  suf- 
iering  hiin  to  appear,  or  hear  his  vindication.  The  diet 
resolved,  that  Luther  should  be  summoned,  and  have  a 
safe  conduct ;  which  was  granted  by  the  emperor,  who 
sent  with  it  a  private  letter,  directed  <  To  the  honour- 

<  able,  beloved,  devout,  doctor   Martin   Luther,    of   tlie 

<  order  of  St  Augustine.'  This  letter  was  dated  the  sixth 
of  March,  and  Luther  was  thereby  ordered  to  appear  at 
Worms,  within  twenty-one  days.  The  tragical  end  that 
John  Huss  had  met  with  at  Constance,  in  1^15,  was  re- 
membered by  the  friends  of  Luther  on  this  occasion  :  But 
he  answered  tliose  who  dissuaded  him  from  appearing, 
that  "  he  would  go,  though  there  should  be  as  many 
«<  devils  at  Worms  as  there  were  tiles  upon  the  houses/* 
He  was  accompanied  from  Wittenberg  by  some  divines, 
and  one  hundred  horse  :  But  he  took  only  eight  horse- 
men into  Worms,  where  he  arrived  on  the  sixteenth  of 
April  :  And,  when  he  stept  out  of  the  coach,  he  said, 
<'  God  shall  be  on  my  side,"  in  the  pretence  of  a  great 
multitude  of  people,  whom  curiosity  had  brought  toge- 
ther to  see  the  man,  who  had  made  such  a  noise  in  the 
world. 

Luther  had  his  apartments  in  the  house  belonging  to 
the  knights  of  the  Teutonic  order,  near  those  of  the  elector 
of  Saxony.  He  was  visited  by  many  princes,  noblemen^ 
and  divines ;  and  the  next  day  appeared  before  the  diet, 
Eckius  acted  as  prolocutor,  and  told  Luther,  that  the  em^ 
peror  had  sent  for  him,   «  to  know  whether  he  owned 

*  those  books  that  bore  his  name  \  and  if  he  intended  to 

*  retract,  or  maintain  what  was  contained  in  them  ?* 
Luther  is  said  to  have  had  as  much  courage,  as  Alexander 
and  Julius  Caesar  put  together.  He  answered,  he  owned 
the  books  :  But  desired  time  to  consider  the  other  ques- 
tion :  «  So  that  he  might  make  a  satisfactory  answer, 
**  witliout  prejudice  of  the  word  of  God,  and  prejudice 
•*  of  his  own  soul."  The  emperor  granted  him  a  day  to 
consider  the  matter :  And  some  of  his  principal  fnends 
encouraged  him  with  this  sentence ;  When  thou  art  befm"* 
kings y  think  not  nvhat  thou  shalt  sptaky  for  it  shall  be  given  to 
thee  in  that  hcur. 

Luther  appeared  again  before  the  diet  the  followim; 
day,  when  Eckius  repeated  the  same  question,  to  whi^ 
Luther  replied  witli  modesty  and  constancy.  He  protestedi 

thaK 
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that  all  he  had  wrote  was  for  the  glory  of  God,  and  the 
instruction  of  the  faithful :  But  desired  the  assembly  to 
observe,  that  his  books  were  of  three  kinds:  <  That  in 
some,  he  treated  only  of  piety  and  morality,  in  such 
a  plain  and  evangelical  manner,  that  his  adversaries 
acknowledged,  they  were  innocent,  profitable,  and 
worthy  to  be  read  by  all  Christians:  That  in  others, 
he  had  wrote  against  popery :  And  in  a  third  sort,  against 
those  private  persons  who  opposed  the  truths  which  he 
taught.*  He  assorted,  that  the  bull  itself  had  con- 
demned nothing  in  particular  which  was  taken  out  of 
these  books,  though  all  his  books  in  general  were  con- 
demned. And  declared,  «'  that  as  a  man  he  might  err; 
«  and  if  any  one  could  convince  him,  by  holy  scripture^ 
«  of  any  error,  he  was  ready  to  revoke  it,  and  burn  his 
"  writings,"  Eckius  passionately  said,  he  had  not  an*- 
swered  the  question  j  therefore  he  insisted  that  Luther 
would  give  a  plain  and  direct  answer,  <  whether  he  would 

<  retract,  or  not  ?'  Luther  replied,  "  that  he  was  not 
"  obliged  to  believe  the  pope,  or  his  councils,  because 
*<  they  erred  in  many  things,  and  contradicted  them- 
"  selves  :  That  his  belief  was  so  far  settled  by  the  texts 
"  of  scripture,  and  his  conscience  engaged  by  the  word 
"  of  God,  that  he  neither  could,  nor  would,  retract  any 
"  thing ;  because  it  was  neither  safe,  nor  innocent,  for 
"  a  man  to  act  against  his  conscience."  Eckius  then 
said,  that  Luther  had  revived  the  errors  contained  in  the 
council  of  Constance  :  And  the  emperor  declared  he  would 
proceed  against  him  as  a  heretic  ;  which  was  a  prejudging 
the  cause,  and  contrary  to  the  established  rules  of  the 
diet. 

As  Li^ther  undauntedly  refused  to  recant  at  Worms,  as 
he  had  done  three  years  before  at  Augsburg ;  the  clergy 
insinuated  to  the  emperor,  <  that  faith  was  not  to  be  kept 
*  with  heretics.'  They  wanted  him  to  revoke  the  safe- 
conduct  he  had  granted  to  Luther  :  But  Charles  made  this 
generous  answer,  <  that  if  no  faith  was  to  be  found  in 
«  the  rest  of  the  world,  it  ought  at  least  to  be  seen  in 

<  a  Roman  emperor.'  The  elector  Palatine  also  opposed 
the  violation  of  the  safe-conduct,  as  had  been  done  at 
the  council  of  Constance  The  electors  of  Brandenburg 
and  Triers,  with  Eckius,  Cochlxus,  and  others,  had  a 
private  conference  with  Luther,  to  persuade  him  to  desist 
from  his  enterprise  :  But  he  declared  he  was  resolved 
to  die,  rather  than  recede  from  the  word  of  God.  The 
dector  of  Triers  desired  Luther  to  propose  some  means  of 

ending 
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ending  this  matter  himself ;  to  which  Luther  answered^ 
lie  had  no  other  way  than  the  council  of  Gamalielj  «  If 
^«  this  work  be  of  men,  it  will  come  to  nought^  and 
'<<  fall  of  itself';  but  if  it  be  of  God,  ye  cannot  hinder 
*f  the  execution  of  it." 

The  emperor,  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  Aprils  ordered 
liUther  to  depart  immediately  from  Worms,  under  a  safe- 
conduct  for  twenty-one  days  ;  and  the  elector  of  Saiony 
imagined,  that  Charles  would  issue  a  severe  edict  against 
Luther  ;  but  the  elector  was  resolved  to  protect  him  from 
the  prosecution  of  the  emperor  and  pope.  Luther  was 
purposely  seized  on  the  road  by  a  troop  of  masked  horse* 
men,  and  carried,  as  if  by  violence,  to  the  castle  of 
Wartburg,  near  Eisenach,  where  the  elector  concealed  him 
ten  months.  Luther  called  this  retreat  his  Patmos,  and 
wrote  several  useful  treatises  there :  While  his  enemies 
employed  reputed  wizards  to  find  out  the  place  of  his 
concealment.  Here  he  held  a  constant  correspondence 
with  his  friends  at  Wittenberg,  and  employed  himself  in 
composing  several  of  his  works.  He  frequently  made 
excursions  into  the  neighbourhood,  though  always  in 
'<iisguise.  Weary,  however,  of  this  confinement,  he  ap- 
peared at  the  end  of  ten  months  at  Wittenberg,  on  the 
«ixth  of  March. 

The  emperor  published  an  edict  against  Luther,  on  the 
*wenty-sixth  of  May,  when  the  electors  of  Saxony  and 
Palatine   were  absent  from  the  diet.     He  declared,  *  it" 

<  was  his  duty  to  extinguish  heresies  j  that  Luther  was  a 
*  schismatic  and  heretic ;  that  the  sentence  of  the  pope 
•*  should  be  put  in  execution  against  him ;  and  that  no  per- 

<  son  should  revive,  defend,  maintain,  or  protect  him,  under 

<  the  penalty  of  high  treason,  and  being  put  to  the  ban 
^  of  the  empire.'  This  edict  was  drawn  up  with  aH 
|)OSsible  rancour  and  malice  by  Aleander.  However, 
whilst  Luther  attended  at  Worms,  and  pleaded  his  causci 
he  was  treated  with  much  affability  and  civility  by  that 
illustrious  assembly.  He  shewed  a  sufficient  presence  of 
mind,  and  a  noble  intrepidity,  in  the  opinion  of  every 
•one  but  himself ;  for  he  afterwards  lamented,  that  he  hi 
not  been  still  bolder  in  the  cause  of  God. 

Some  are  of  opinion,  that  the  emperor  connived  at  the 
spreading  of  Luther's  doctrine  in  Germany,  that  he  mi^ 
make  himself  absolute  there  by  such  divisions  :  Else,  9Xf 
they,  he  might  easilyliave  suppressed  it,  by  putting  Lather 
to  death,  when  he  had  him  in  his  power  at  Worms* 
However,  it  is  far  from  being  clear,  that  if  he^  had  bees 

m^urd^red^ 
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t^urdered,  contrary  to  the  sanction  of  the  safe-conduct, 
bis  opinions  would  have  died  with  him :  And  it  would 
bave  been  very  imprudent  in  Charles  to  have  thereby  dis- 
obliged the  elector  of  Saxony,  who  had  placed  him  on  the 
Lihperial  throne,  and  whose  authority  in  Germany  was 
great,  while  he  had  a  war  upon  his  hands  against  Turkey 
ud  France. 

The  tenets  of  Luther  came  now  to  be  received,  not 
only  in  Upper  and  Lower  Saxony,  but  also  in  other  parts 
of  Germany,  and  in  the  North.  Erasmus,  and  the  learned 
Agrippa  of  Cologne,  looked  upon  this  reformer  as  a  hero, 
who  would-p«t  a  stop  to  the  tyranny  which  the  mendicant 
friars,  and  the  rest  of  the  clergy,  exercised  over  the 
minds  and  consciences  of  men.  Being  ignorant  and  vo- 
luptuous, they  encouraged  a  thousand  paltry  superstitions, 
and  would  neither  emerge  from  their  barbarity,  nor  suffer 
others  to  do  it :  Insomuch,  that  to  be  witty  and  polite, 
was  sufficient  to  expose  a  man  to  their  hate  and  indigna- 
tion. Agrippa,  Erasmus,  and  some  other  great  geniuses, 
were  pleased  that  Luther  had  broke  the  ice :  They  ex- 
pected the  critical  hour  for  the  deliverance  of  honest  men 
from  oppression :  But  when  they  saw  that  things  did  not 
take  the  turn  they  expected,  they  were  the  first  to  cast  a 
stone  at  Luther.  Agrippa  wrote  to  Melancthon  in  these 
words :  *  Pay  my  compliments  to  the  invincible  heretic, 
«  Martin   Luther,   who,   as  St  Paul   says   in  the   Acts, 

<  worships  God  after  the  way  which  they  call  heresy.' 
But  the  divines  of  Louvain  censured  Agrippa  for  writing 

<  the  vanity  of  sciences,*  though  that  book  convinced 
Erasmus,  its  author  was  of  a  fiery  genius,  extensive  read- 
ing, and  great  memory.  But  Jovius  and  Thevet,  ridi- 
culously charge  Agrippa  with  being  a  magician:  Though 
this  did  not  hinder  tiie  famous  John  Colet  from  lodging 
Agrippa  in  his  house  at  London  ;  nor  the  emperor  Maxi- 
mUian  from  employing  him  in  Italy. 

Jerom  Savonarola,  a  Dominican  at  Florence,  had  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  the  austerity  of  his  life,  and  by 
the  fervent  eloquence  with  which  he  preached  against 
immorality,  without  sparing  the  disorders  of  the  clergy, 
n«r  even  the  court  of  Rome.  Philip  de  Comines,  the 
celebrated  historian  of  France,  saw  Savonarola  at  Florence, 
and  says,  *  that  no  preacher  ever  had  a  greater  influence 
<  over  a  city.'  Some  authors  maintain,  that  his  conduct 
was  the  effect  of  a  great  zeal  for  truth,  and  for  the  Re- 
formation of  the  church :  Others  pretend  that  he  was  an 
jmpostor,  and  a  hypocrite.     It  is  certain,  that  this  divine 
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had  acquired  such  a  great  power  over  the  Florendnes, 
by  his  singular  sanctity,  and  the  reputation  of  his  virtue^ 
that,  in  the  opinion  of  all,  he  deeerved  to  be  canonized 
alive  :  But  he  lost  his  credit,  was  excommunicated j  de- 
coded from*  his  ecclesiastical  order,  hanged,  and  burnt  in 
the  year  1498.  Friar  Jerom  had  been  considered  as  a 
prophet  sent  from  God  for  the  reformation  of  manners; 
and  he  had  preached,  that  the  state  of  the  church  should 
be  reformed  by  the  sword.  He  foretold  many  things 
before  they  came  to  pass :  But  the  pope  excommunicated 
him,  on  a  charge  that  his  doctrine  was  not  catholic  ;  and 
the  Francisan  friars  undertook  to  prove  it  heretical. 
The  truth  is,  Savonarola  had  earnestly  wished  to- be  the 
instrument  of  calling  a  general  council,  in  which  Ae 
*:orrupt  manners  of  the  clergy  might  be  reformed ;  and 
die  state  of  the  church  of  God,  which  had  deviated  so 
far,  might  be  reduced  to  as  great  a  resemblance  as  possible 
of  those  days  that  were  nearest  to  the  times  of  the 
apostles.  The  general  of  the  Dominicans,  and  the 
bishop  of  Romolino,  were  appointed  commissaries  by  the 
pope,  to  punish  Savonarola,  whom  they  put  to  the  torture, 
and  delivered  him  over  to  the  secular  arm  to  be  hanged 
and  burnt.  His  trial  was  falsified  in  the  most  unjust  and 
scandalous  manner:  But  he  suflered  death  courageously, 
and  many  persons  considered  him  as  a  martyr.  His  ashes 
were  thrown  into  the  Amo,  that  his  adherents  might  not 
have  any  relic  left  of  him :  But  books  were  written  for 
his  justitication  ;  and  the  protestants  have  revered  his  me- 
mory. 

Beza,  Vigncr,  Cappel,  DuPlessis  Momay,and  the  other 
Reformers,  considered  Jerom  Savonarola  as  a  martyr  like 
Jerom  of  Prague :  They  looked  on  him  as  one  of  the 
forerunners  of  the  evangelical  Reformation;  and  called 
him  the  Luther  of  Italy.  The  popish  writers  also  de- 
fended his  character,  particularly  the  learned  prince  of 
Mirandula :  But  the  pope  Clement  VIII.  forbade  the  ser- 
nK>ns  of  Savonarola  to  be  read  till  they  had  undergone  a 
purgation. 

Luther  quoted  Savonarola,  and  prefixed  a  preface  to  bi^ 
meditations  ;  because  he  considered  him  as  an  author  dnt 
U  very  onhodox  upon  the  subject  of  justification,  and 
I  he  merit  of  good  works.  The  tools  of  Rome  were  for 
putting  Luther  to  death,  as  well  as  Savonarola:  But 
Erasmus  was  greatly  dissatisfied,  when  Luther  was  pro- 
scribed ;  and  said,  «  that  they,  who  condemned  him,  de-  ' 
*  served  to  bo  condemned  themselves :  That  the  pope'* 

*  umnercifol 
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«  unmerciful  bull  was  disapproved* by  all   honest  men; 

<  and  that  Luther,  being  a  man  void  of  ambitton,  wa» 

<  the  less  to  be  suspected  of  heresy.'  One  of  the  eccle- 
siastical electors  said,  ^  Would  to  God  that  Luther  had 
«  written  in  Latin,  and  not  in  German.'  Mention  being 
made  of  Luther  at  the  emperor's  table,  Ravenstein  said,. 

*  here  is  one  Christian  arisen  among  us,  at  last,  after  four 
«  hundred  years,  and  the  pope  wants  to  kill  him.' 

The  emperor  had  performed  the  conditions  of  the  safe- 
conduct  to  Luther ;  and  the  pope  had  tried  him  before  a 
council :  *  But  the  Lutherans  would  have  been  fools  and 

*  mad,   to   have  trusted  themselves  and  their  cause,  ta 

*  such  a  pontiff,  and  to  such  an  emperor  j'  notwithstand- 
ing Erasmus  said,  <  we  have  a  pope,  who  in  his  temper 

*  is  much  disposed  to  clemency,  and  an  emperor  who  is 

*  also  mild  and  placable/     Erasmus  judged  very  wrong 
of  both  these  persons.     Leo  was  a  vain,  voluptuous,  aud 
debauched  man,  who  had  no  religion,  and  no  compassion 
for  those,  who  could  not  submit  entirely  to  his  pleasure  ; 
as  he  shewed  by  the  haughty  manner  in  which  he  treated 
Luther,  without  admitting  the  least  relaxation  in  any  of 
the  disputed  points.     Charles  V.  was  only  twenty  years 
ot  age,  at  this  time,  and  made  a  conscience  of  nothing 
to  accomplish  any  of  his  projects.     He  said  so  himself  % 
and  we  may  take  his  word  for  it.     This  emperor,,  dis- 
coursing of  past   events  with  the  prior  and  the  monks  of 
St  Justus,   told  them,  that  he  repented  of  having  ful- 
filled the  promise  of  false-conduct  which  he  gave  to  Luther* 
This  regret  is  ascribed  ^  to  his  pious  zeal  for  the  cause  of 
God:    But  the  examples   of  Gregory  the   Great,   who 
kept  his  faith  given  to  heretics ;  of  Joshua,  who  kept  it 
to  the  idolatrous  Gibeonites  ;  and  of  Saul,  whom  God- 
punished  for  doing  the  contrary,  might  have  quieted  his 
royal  conscience  :  And  if  he  had  any  cause  to  repent,  it 
should  have  been  for  plighting  his  faith  to  a  heretic,  and 
not  for  keeping  it.      Jlowever,  Charles  in  his  ol<l  age 
seemed  inclined  to  protcstant  principles :  And,  if  reports 
may  be  credited,  his  son  Philip  intended  to  have  made 
his  father's  process,  and  to  have  had  his  bones  burnt  for 
heresy ;  being  only  hindered  from  doing  it  by  this  con- 
sideration, that  if  his  father  was  an  heretic,  he  had  for- 
feited all  liis  dominions,  and  by  consequence  he  had  no 
right  to  resign  them  to  his  son.     If  these  things  are  true, 
the  emperor  must  have  been  the  greatest  hypocrite  that 
ever  lived;  or  we  have  been  greatly  imposed  upon  by 
kifttorians. 

At 
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At  the  time  the  diet  of  Worms  was  held,  a  itessAse  Wal 
published,  in  which  were  the  following,  among  othef 
anecdotes.  The  count  of  Nassau,  governor  of  Flanders, 
Brabant,  and  Holland,  said  to  the  divines  at  the  Hague, 

<  Go,  and  preach  the  gospel  in  sincerity  and  truth,  like 

<  Luther.'  The  academics  of  Louvain  complained  to  Mar* 
garet  the  emperor's  sister,  governess  of  the  Netherlands, 
that  Luther  was  subverting  Christianity  by  his  writings. 

<  Who,  said  she,  is  this  Luther  ?*  They  replied,  he  was 
an  illiterate  monk.     «  Is  he  so,  said  the  princess  ?     Theft 

<  you,  who  are  very  learned  and  numerous,  write 
*  against  this    illiterate  monk:    And   surely   the  world 

<  will  pay  more  regard  to  many  scholars  than  to  one  block^ 
«  head.' 

As  the  pope  and  emperor  had  published  such  a  furious 
bull,  and  violent  edict,  against  Luther,  Erasmus  began  to 
be  in  pain  for  the  Reformer,  though  the  elector  of  Saxony 
had  taken  him  under  his  protection.  <  I  fear,  says  he,  for 
the  unfortunate  Luther  :  So  violent  is  the  conspiracy,  and 
80  strongly  have  the  pope  and  the  prince  been  instigated 
against  him.  Would  to  God  he  had  followed  my  coun- 
sel, and  had  abstained  from  violent  and  seditious  pro- 
ceedings !  He  would  then  have  done  more  good,  and 
have  incurred  less  hatred.' 
But  if  Luther  had  followed  the  advice  of  Erasmus,  and 
conducted  the  affair  with  all  moderation  and  reserve,  he 
would  still  have  had  less  success ;  because  his  system 
passed,  in  the  opinion  of  the  divines,  for  a  most  pestilent 
heresy,  tending  to  overset  the  authority  of  the  pope  and 
the  monks,  and  to  destroy  the  credit  of  certain  opimons 
and  doctrines,  from  which  they  drew  an  immense  profit. 
If  Luther  had  recanted  after  he  had  been  condenmed,  all 
the  benefit,  that  his  doctrine  was  capable  of  producing, 
would  have  been  lost :  And  if  he  resisted,  a  separation 
from  those  who  had  excommunicated  him  must  ensue. 
Erasmus  declined  the  task  of  refuting  Luther  5  «  be- 

<  cause  it  was  a  work  above  his  abilities ;  and  he  would 
«  not  deprive  the  universities,  which  had  undertaken  W 
«  confute  him,  of  their  honour  and  glory.'  He  wished 
that  Luther  had  been  solidly  confuted  before  his  books 
were  burnt :  Because  it  is  the  duty  of  divines  to  per- 
suade, and  the  practice  of  tyrants  to  compel.  But  thi» 
was  not  the  language  of  the  inquisition,  and  of  the 
monks,  who  breathed  nothing  besides  revenge,  and  the 
destruction  of  heretics.  To  please  them,  he  ought  to 
have  cried  out,  that  <  Luther  deserved  to  be  hanged,  for 

•  wha€ 
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*  what  he  "had  done,  whether  he  submitted  or  riot :  Bfe 

<  ought  to  have  insulted  and  abused  him  on  all  occasions, 
^  if  he  hoped  for  any  favour  from  .men,  who  accounted 

<  moderation  and  equity  to  be  capital  crimes,  when  they 
«  extended  to  a  man  accounted  by  them  the  leader  of 

*  the  heretical  armies.'  Luther  was  sometimes  censured 
by  Erasmus  for  writing  with  such  spirit ;  but  in  this  Lu- 
ther acted  more  like  an  apostle,  or  primitive  Christian,  than 
Erasmus. 

Luther  also  made  a  translation  of  the  New  Testament 
into  the  German  language  ;  and  wrote  several  books,  dur- 
ing his  retirement,  which  he  called  his  hermitage.  He 
was  immedi<itely  accused  of  corrupting  the  gospel  ia 
several  places  •,  but  none  of  his  adversaries  venturing  to 
condemn  the  translation  of  the  New  Testament  into  the 
vulgar  tongue  :  On  the  contrary,  Jerom  Emser  criticised 
upon  this  version,  and  made  another.  The  king  of  Eng- 
land wrote  to  the  princes  of  Germany  upon  that  subject' ; 
and  said,  it  was  useful  to  have  the  scripture  in  several 
languages,  that  corrupt  versions  might  be  prevented. 

However,  it  is  acknowledged,  that  Luther,  in  translat- 
ing the  bible,  was  assisted  by  the  disciples  of  Reuchlin> 
and  hath  hit  off  many  places  very  happily  :  That  he  was 
master  of  the  German  language  ;  and  that  there  b  much 
to  be  learned  from  this  work.  But  the  Sieur  de  St  Al- 
degonde,  in  L594',  wrote  to  John  Drusius,  who  was  em- 
ployed by  the  states-general  to  make  a  new  translation  of 
the  bible  into  the  Dutch  tongue,  that,  «  among  all  the 

*  versions  he  had  met  with,  he  had  seen  none  that  diS- 

*  fered   so    widely    from   the   true    Hebrew,  as  that  of 

<  Luther.' 

Luther  wrote  against  private  confession,  private  masses, 
and  monastic  vows  ;  in  consequence  of  which,  Carolosta* 
dius,  and  the  Augustine  friars  at  Wittenberg,  abolished 
the  use  of  the  mass.  Vows  of  celibacy  very  little  promot- 
ed continence.  The  monks  left  their  cloisters  at  Witten- 
berg, and  the  priests  married  ;  after  Carolostadius  and  Jus- 
tus Jonas  had  set  them  the  example,  which  was  afterwards 
followed  by  Luther. 
The  adversaries  of  Luther  affirmed,  <  that  he  uttered 
a  thousand  blasphemies,  and  particularly  against  Moses  : 
They  went  so  far  as  to  maintain,  that  he  got  Amadis  de 
Gaul  translated  into  French,  to  put  people  out  of  con- 
ceit with  the  scripture,  and  all  books  of  devotion. 
They  observed  so  little  measures  in  the  calumnies  they 
published  against  him,  as  to  accuse  him  of  halving,  said, 

<  that 
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*  that  he  believed  nothing  of  what  he  preached.'  tio%i 
of  these  calumnies  were  grounded  upon  some  words  in  a 
book  published  by  Lutlier's  friends  ;  to  which  his  enemies 
gave  a  very  malicious  interpretation,  and  very  remote  from 
this  minister's  thoughts. 

He  was  even  accused  of  Atheism :  But  this,  as  well  as 
what  was  said  of  Amadis,  was  an  egregious  falsehood,  and 
proved  so  by  Bayle,  from  the  journal  of  Leipsic,  October 
1684,  where  it  is  said,  that  <  this  ridiculous  calumny 
«  cannot  excite  indignation,  but  laughter  ;  for  the  honest 
«  catholics  themselves  must  be  ashamed  of  it :  They  can- 

<  not  be  ignorant  that,    by    the    hidefatigable  pains  of 

<  Luther,  the  sacred  writings  were  once  more  put,  not 

<  only  into  the  hands  of  the  clergy,  but  into  those  of 
«  the  middle  rank,  nay,  even  of  those  of  the  meanest  sort ; 

<  he  having  for  that  purpose,  with  incredible  study  and 

<  toil,  translated  the  Holy  Bible  into  that  vulgar  tongue, 

<  and  not  Amadis/  What  is  not  a  man  capable  of,  in 
point  of  gross  calumnies,  so  diametrically  opposite  to  all 
probability,  when  there  are  those  who  dare  a£Brm,  that 
Luther  desired  to  bring  the  scriptures  into  discredit  ;  Lu- 
ther had  no  greater  reproach  to  bear,  with  all  the  Refot-^ 
mers,  from  the  popish  clergy,  than  that  of  too  much  re- 
commending to  laymen  the  reading  of  the  Bible  in  the  vuU 
gar  tongue. 

The  doctrine  of  Luther  was  not  prevented  by  the  edict 
of  the  emperor,  which  was  contemned  by  the  princes  and 
magistrates.      Henry  VIII.  king   of  England,  stopt  the 
new  doctrine  from  spreading  in  his  dominions :  He  did 
something  more,  for  he  caused  to  be  made,  in  his  own 
name,  a   treatise   about    the    seven    sacraments,   against 
Luther's  book  of  "  the  Captivity  of  Babylon."     8ome 
have  thought  that  Edward  Lee,  afterwards  archbishop  of 
York,  was  the  author  of  that  work :  But  the  king  pre- 
sented it  to  the  pope,  who  received  it  very  favourably, 
and  was  so  well  pleased  with  Henry,  that  he  rewarded 
him  with  the  glorious  title  of  « Defender  of  the  Faith.* 
Henry  was  the  slave  of  Rome  for  the  first  eighteen  years  of 
his  reign.     Delighted  with  the  flatteries  of  the  pope  and 
the  clergy,  he  drew  his  pen  in  their  defence.     The  papal 
compliments  induced  Henry  to  order  all  Luther's  books 
to   be    called   in;    and    forty-two   articles,   taken    from 
his  doctrine,  were  condemned.     Luther  had  made  very 
free  with  Aquinas,  the  favourite  author  of  king  Henry  Vlll. 
who  had  a  great  opinion  of  his  learning  and  talents  for 
disputation,  and  stepped  forth  a$   the  champion  of  the 

chupch. 
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churchy  to  defend  her  against  the  danger  she  was  in  from 
the  spreading  of  Luther's  heresy.  But  Luther  was  not  to 
be  silenced  by  the  power  of  his  adversary :  And  con- 
ceiving himself  to  be  used  too  contemptuously  by  the 
king,  he  replied  with  more  acrimony  than  was  thought 
decent  towards  the  person  of  a  sovereign  prince.  He  an- 
swered Henry  with  sharpness  5  and  without  any  respect  to 
his  royal  dignity ;  for  Luther  spared  no  man  in  the  cause 
of  God.:  Many  divines  thought  it  an  honour  to  defend 
the  king  of  England,  by  confuting  the  book  which  Luther 
wrote  against  him.  In  Germany,  it  was  answered  in 
Latin  by  Eckius;  and  in  High  Dutch  by  Muncer.  In 
England,  John  Fisher,  bishop  of  Rochester,  wrote  a  book 
to  maintain  the  doctrine  which  the  king  had  vindicated ; 
and  Sir  Thomas  More  wrote  another,  under  the  name  of 
William  Ross,  in  which  he  gave  a  character  of  Luther. 
But  Luther's  magnanimous  spirit  was  not  to  be  depressed 
by  the  words  of  a  king,  whose  treatment  of  Lambert,  the 
martyr,  discovered  an  heart  full  of  rancour  against  the 
truth)  because  he  condemned  it  without  investigation  ; 
and  a  mind  full  of  meanness,  because  he  insuhed  and  ' 
threatened  an  humble  subject  and  inferior.  Luther  de- 
fended his  sharp  style  in  answering  the  king,  after  this 
maimer  :  "  If  my  asperity  towards  the  king  has  offended 
"  any  body,  let  them  take  this  answer :  In  that  book  I 
«  had  to  do  with  unfeeling  monsters,  who  have  despised 
«  my  best  and  gentlest  writings,  who  have  trampled 
«  upon  my  most  humble  submissions,  and  who  only  seem 
«  the  more  insolent,  in  proportion  to  my  calmness  and 
«  temperance.  Let  it  be  remembered  too,  that  I  en- 
*<  tirely  omitted  all  threats  of  virulence  and  falsehoods, 
«  with  which  the  king  has  filled  his  book  against  me, 
*<  from  beginning  to  end.  Nor  ought  it  to  be  considered 
«  as  a  great  affair,  if  I  aflront  and  treat  sharply  an 
«  earthly  prince,  who  has  dared  to  blaspheme  the  King 
•«  of  heaven  in  h^s.  writings,  and  to  insult  his  holy  name 
«  with  the  bitterest  lies.— jBut  God  will*  judge  the 
"  people  in  his  equity."— ^r-Lrfther  had  indeed  written  a 
very  humble  letter  to  Henry  the  Eigh^,  by  the  persuasion 
of  Christiern,  the  banished  king  of  I>enmark ;  to  which  the 
king  returned  a  very  harsh  and  unbecoming  answer  in  his 
bpoK.*  which  probably  induced  Luther  to  treat  this  haughty 
:.prince  with  the  more  tartness.  His  submissive  letters  to 
cardinal  Cajetan,  George  duke  of  Saxony,  and  others,  were 
ail  seiyed  in  the  same  contemptuous  strain,  which  deter- 
mined Luther  to  take  up  a  different  conduct   wAIl  his 

*  O  adversarittii, 
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adversaries,  in  ^hich  his  bravery  of  soul  was  equal  to  all 
their  insolence. 

li  we  would  know  what  was  the  ground  of  this  won- 
derful man's  magnanimity,  it  cannot  be  better  expressed 
than  it  is  by  himself  in  a  letter  to  Spalatinus»  during  the 
b.i.-iness  of  Augsburgh:  "That  kings,  and  princes^  and 
*«  y.eopie,    (says  he)     rage   against    Christ,    the  Lord's 
"  /^nolniod,  1  esteem  a  good  sign,  and  a  much  better  one 
"  liian  if  tliey  ikittercd.     For  it  follows  upon  this,  that 
<«  he   who   dM'elleth   in   heaven    laughs  them  to  scom. 
<<  And  if  ou   head  laugh,  I  see  no  reason  why  we  should 
"  weep  before  the  faces  of  such  beings.     He  does  not 
"  lau^h  for  his  own  sake,  but  for  our's ;  that  we,  putting 
"  the  more  trust  in  him,  might  despise  their  empty  de- 
*«  signs  ;  of  so  great  need  is  faith,  that  the   cause  and 
*^  ground  of  it  is  not  to  be  perceived  without  faith.     He, 
<*  who  began  this  work,  began  it  without  our  advice  and 
"  contrivance ;  he  hath  hitherto  protected  it,  and  hadi 
'<  ordered  the  whole  above  and  beyond  our  counsels  and 
*<  imaginations.     He  also,  I  make  no  doubt,  will  cany 
"  on  and  complete  the 'same,  without  and  above  all  our 
*^  conceptions  and  cares.  I  know,  and  am  assured  of  this, 
<«  for  1  rest  the  whole  upon  him,  who  is  able  to  do  above 
*<  all  that  we  can  ask  or  think.     Yet  our  friend  Philip 
*<  Melancthon  will  contrive  and  desire  that  God  should 
"  work  according  to,  and  within  the  compass  of,  his  puny    | 
"  notions,  that  he  may  have  somewhat  whereof  to  glory.    ' 
*  Certainly   (he  would  say)  thus  and  thus  it  ought  to  be 
<  done  J  and  thus  and  thus  would  I  do  it.'     But  this  is 
"  poor  stuff:    <  Thus  I  Philip  would  do  it.'     This  (I) 
<<  is    mighty    flat.      But   hear  how  this  •  reads ;    I  AM 
<*  THAT  I  AM,    this    is   his   name   Jehovah  :    HE,  even 

"  HE,   iviil  do  it. But  I  have  done.     Be  strong  in 

<*  the  Lord,  and  exhort  Melancthon  from  me,  that  he 
"  aim  not  to  sit  in  God's  throne,  but  fight  against  diat 
<<  innate,   that   devilishly   implanted  ambition  of    oor'Si 
<*  which  would  usurp  the  place  of  God  \  for  that  am- 
**  bition  will  never  further  our  cause.     It  thrust  Adam 
<<  and  Eve  out  of  paradise  *,  and  this  alone  perplexes  us, 
**  and  turns  our  feet  from  the  way  of  peace.     We  must 
<<  be  men,   and   not  gods,"    The    protestant  chamiNOO 
knew  full  well  where  his  strength  lay — ^not  in  himsdf, 
but  in  his  Sovereign.     If  deserted  by  his  covenant-bead, 
he  felt  the  deep  conviction,  that  every  reed  might  make 
him  tremble,   and  every  blast  of  trial  cast   hitn  down. 
He  knew  (to  use  the  words  of  a  late  writer)  diat    if 

<  God 
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f  God  changed  from  his  purpose  of  saving  a  man,  when- 

*  ever  the  nun,  left  to  his  own  wiil>  would  change  from 

<  the  desire  of  being  saved  \  he  must  renounce  the  strong-* 

<  est  believer  upon  earth,  in  hve  minutes  after  he  had 

*  committed  him  to  himself  V — But  Luther  had  ttot  so 
liamtd  Christ. 

Leo  X.  called  Jolm  de  Medicis,  was  elected  pope  on  the 
eleventh  of  March,  151 S  ;  and  it  is  thought,  that  nothing 
contributed  more  tu  his  elevation  to  the  popedom,  than 
his  intrigues  and  connections  with  some  dissolute  women 
of  great  influence.  He  made  a  league  with  the  emperor 
against  France,  to  recover  the  places  which  tiie  French 
held  in  Italy.  He  took  that  aftair  so  much  to  heart,  that 
having  received  the  news  of  the  misfortunes  of  the 
French,  he  died,  it  is  said,  of  mere  joy :  Not  but  there 
are  writers  who  afKrm,  that  he  was  poisoned.  lie  died, 
on  the  second  of  December,  l.')21,  in  the  forty-sixth  year 
of  his  age,  «ind  the  ninth  of  his  pontificate.  He  might 
justly  be  termed  the  father  of  revived  and  restored  learn - 
ingy  which  claims  from  history  a  tribute  perhaps  not  due 
to  his  other  virtues  as  a  man,  or  to  his  piety  as  a  prelate. 
His  encouraging  arts  and  sciences  \  his  boundless  liber- 
ality to  tiie  poor,  to  wits,  poets,  artists,  and  men  of 
letters,  is  what  his  apologists  have  to  oppose  to  abundance 
of  scandalous  defects,  and  grievous  faults  in  his  cha- 
ncter.  Even  the  failings  of  his  character  were  productive 
of  some  public  use  ;  for  he  seems  to  have  had  a  contempt 
for  the  understanding  of  other  nations,  which  led  him 
to  trespass  upon  them  too  far  in  the  jnatter  of  indul- 
gences, and  other  ecclesiastical  propositions,  that  paved 
the  way  for  the  Reformation. 

After  the  death  of  lico,  the  several  factions  of  the  con- 
clave terminated  in  the  election  of  Adrian  VI.  which 
highly  displeased  the  people  of  Rome.  He  was  born  at 
Utrecht,  in  l^/SD:  and  his  father  got  his  hving  by  barge- 
making  :  But  the  university  of  Louvain  supplicni  his  do- 
mestic indigence,  and  educated  the  son,  who  made  a 
great  progress  in  all  kinds  of  sciences,  and  was  appointed 
preceptor  to  the  archduke  Charles,  in  1507.  The  new 
pope  refused  to  change  his  name  :  And  in  every  thing 
expressed  his  aversion  to  pomp  and  pleasures.  He  was 
thought  fit  to  be  raised  to  the  papacy,  which  had  need,  at 
that  time,  of  a  man  learned  in  divinity,  to  oppose  Luther ; 
and  also  of  one  capable  of  governing  a  state,  because  of 
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the  troubles  in  Italy.     But  he  thought  it  necessary,  in  the 
first  place>  to  reform  the  discipline  of  the  church,  and 
particularly  the  abuses  of  the  court  of  Rome,  which  he 
observed,  and   publicly  acknowledged,  in  a  very  strong 
manner.      He   began   with    revoking  all   the    privileges 
granted  to  the  Franciscans,  by  the  promulgation  of  iii- 
dulgcnces :   Next,  he  abolished  part  of  the  reservations, 
accessions,   regresses,  and   such  inventions,  which"  were 
called  the  snares  of  the  court  of  Rome :  And  afterwardg 
he  attempted  to  reform  the  discipline  of  the  church ;  as 
also  the  manners  of  the  clergy  and  laity :   But  his  laud- 
able views  were  prevented  by  the  cardinals  and  priests, 
who  could  not  endure  the  thoughts   of  a  ReformatioDi 
which  was  so  contrary  to  their  interest.     Erasmus  enter- 
taineds  ome  hopes,  that  his  old  friend  and  school-feUow, 
Adrian  VI.  would  do  some  good.     The  new  pope  de» 
plored   the  sad  life  of  the  clergy,  and  the  corruption  of    - 
morals  which  had  appeared  in  some  popes  :    But  his  reign 
was  short  and  troublesome  5   which  made  him  say,  he    1 
had  more  satisfaction  in  governing  a  college  of  Louvain 
than  in  governing  the  whole  Christian  church. 

Luther  was  now  at  open  war  with  the  church  of  Rome, 
and  wrote  against  the  excommunication  issued  by  the 
pope :  He  also  attacked  the  bishops  and  ecclesiastical 
princes,  in  a  work,  entitled,  "  Against  the  order,  falsely 
"  called,  the  order  of  bishops."  And  he  exhorted  the 
states  of  Bohemia  to  continue  in  their  separation  from  the 
Roman  church.  He  wrote  his  rough  answer  to  Henry  VIII. 
in  Latin,  and  afterwards  translated  it  into  German.  Emscr 
wrote  the  Hfe  of  Benno,  bishop  ot  Misnia,  in  the  elevcnA 
century,  whose  principal  merit  was,  that  he  had  been  a 
rebel  and  a  traitor :  yet  he  was  canonized  by  pope  Adrian 
VI.  for  his  miracles.  Luther  wrote  against  this  canoni- 
zation, and  treated  Benno's  miracles  as  human  frauds,  or 
diabolical  operations.  Every  thing  co-operated  with  the 
decree  of  heaven,  in  spreading  the  doctrines  of  Luther; 
and  the  spiritual  monarchy  of  Rome  was  on  the  brink  of 
ruin. 

As  the  diet  of  Worms  had  not  settled  the  tranquillity  ci 
the  empire,  another  diet  was  appointed  by  the  emperor 
to  be  held  at  Nuremberg  in  November,  1522.  The  em- 
peror was  not  present,  and  his  brother  Ferdinand  supplied 
his  place.  The  pope  sent  his  nuncio,  Cheregatus,  to  dds 
diet  5  with  letters,  in  manner  of  a  brief,  to  the  princes  5 
and  instructions  how  to  proceed  against  Luther.  The 
pope  informed  the  diet,  that  Luther  continued  to  distuib 

and 
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ttd  replenish  the  world  with  new  books ;  which  grieved 
bkn  the  more,  because  he  was  his  countryman.  He  ex- 
hofted  the  members  to  reduce  Luther,  and  his  adherents, 
to  a  conformity  of  faith  with'  the  church :  <  But,  if  this 

*  pestiferous  canker  cannot  be  cured  with  gentle  medi- 

*  cineS9  sharper  salves  must  be  proved,  and. fiery  searings: 

<  The  putrified  members  must  be  cut  off  from  the  body, 

*  lest  the.  sound  parts  should  be  infected/  Yet  the  nun- 
do  was  instructed  to  declare,  <  that  God  suffered  this 

<  fosecution  to  be  inflicted  upon  his  church  for  the  sins 
'<  Qf.men,  especially  of  priests  and  prelates  of  the  clergy.' 
The  cardinals  -strongly  resented  these  reflections  cast  upon 
Am  in  such  an  assembly ;  and  it  k  imagined  that  the 
Mt  of  Adrian  was  shortened  on  that  account. 

,The  diet  answered  the  nuncio  by  writing,  that  they 
hid  not  put  the  papal  sentence,  nor  the  imperial  edict,  into 
ei^ectttion  against  Luther,  for  fear  of  raising  civil  commo- 
tions :.  But  they  particularly  desired  he  would  apply  a 
Jtmtdj  to  the  abuses  and  grievances  of  which  they  would 
^fe  mm  a  memorial ;  as  this  would  be  tlic  only  way  to 
le-establish  peace  and  concord  between  the  ecclesiastical 
a&d  secular  orders.  They  thought  it  would  be  necessary, 
as  soon  as  possible,  to  call  a  free  council  in  Germany,  to 
extirpate  all  errors  and  abuses :  And  that  all  controversy 
should  cease,  till  the  determination  of  such"  a  council 
should  be  known.  The  nuncio  replied,  that  the  negli- 
gence which  they  had  shewn  concerning  Luther,  was 
oflensive  to  God,  to  the  pope,  the  emperor,  and  the  em- 
pire :  That  they  should  observe  the  imperial  edict ;  and 
also  put  in  execution  the  decree  of  the  council  of  Lateran, 
which  inhibits  the  printing  of  any  book  about  religious 
matters,  without  being  licenced  by  the  ordinary. 

The  diet,  in  the  reign  of  Maximilian,  proposed '  ten 
^grievances  against  the  court  of  Rome :  But  this  diet  of 
Nuremberg  sent  one  hundred  heads  of  complaint,  or 
grievances  to  the  pope ;  with  a  protestation,  that  they 
neither  could  nor  would  endure  such  oppressions  and 
extortions.  The  principal  of  the  centum  gravamina  were 
against  the  great  number  of  human  constitutions  ;  indul- 
gences ;  ecclesiastical  causes  i  collation  of  benefices ;  an- 
nates ;  exemption  of  ecclesiastics  in  criminal  causes  i  ex- 
communication 5  and  many  others  which  they  reserved  to 
be  proposed,  when  justice  was  tlone  them  in  these. 

This  resolution  of  tlie  diet  was  published,  on  tlie  sixth 
of  March,  1523,  in  the  form  of  an  edict ;  but  both  the 
Papists  and  Lutherans  interpreted  it  in  favour  of  theip- 

selves. 
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selves.     Luther  continued  to  publish  several  new  tni€t« ; 
and  undertook  to  compose  a  new  form  of  celebrating  the 
communion  in  the  church  of  Wittenberg.    He  would  have 
none  admitted  to  the  communion,  but  such  as  could  give 
an  account  of  their  faith  •,  and  who  knew  the  nature,  uae, 
and  benefit  of  the  I^ord's  Supper :  He  appointed,  that 
both  kinds  should  be  given  ;  and  that  those,  who  would 
take  only  in  one,  should  have  neither. 

Jodocus  Clichtovaeus,  and  Joannes  Cochlseus,  answered 
Luther  ;  against  whom,  and  the  Reformation,  the  writings 
of  Cochlaeus  have  been  the  fund  of  virulent  abuse,  for  all 
those  who  have  slandered  the  Prdtestant  religkni  ever 
since  :  But  Luther  answered,  and  confuted,  both  these 
antagonists ;  as  also  two  others,  John  Faber,  afterwards 
bishop  of  Vienna,  and  Conradus  Collinus,  a  Dominican. 
Luther  was  desirous  of  totally  suppressing  the  monastic 
orders,  and  wrote  a  book  called,  "  The  common  Trea- 
*<  sury,"  for  blending  them  with  the  public ;  which 
made  his  enemies  say,  he  set  himself  up  ad  a  supreme 
legislator,  and  disposer  of  the  revenues  of  the  church. 

Zuinglius,  it  this  time,  was  establishing  his  doctrine  in 
Switzerland  :  But  differed  from  Luther  in  the  doctrine  of 
the  sacrament  Pope  Adrian  VL  died  on  the  twenty- 
fourth  of  October,  1323,  in  the  sixty-fifth  year  of  his  age; 
without  being  able  to  reform  the  church.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  cardinal  Julius  de  Medicis,  who  assumed  the 
name  of  Clement  VIL  The  new  pope  sent  Cardinal  Caffl- 
pegius  to  the  diet  of  Nuremberg,  in  February,  1 524,  when 
he  had  an  audience  of  the  assembly,  and  vainly  endeavoured 
to  stop  their  complaints  by. promises.  The  diet  declared 
for  a  free  council,  to  allay  the  disputes  of  Luther :  But 
the  legate  procured  a  private  assembly  to  b^  held  at 
Ratisbon  in  July,  where  it  was  agreed,  that  the  edict  of 
Worms  should  be  put  into  execution  ;  and  that  thtrty-fite 
articles  of  certain  constitutions,  made  for  the  -Reforma- 
tion of  the  German  clergy  in  pursuance  of  the  late  com- 
plaints, should  be  published.  The  dck^trines  of  Luther 
were  generally  favoured  by  the  imperial  cities,  whose  de- 
puties held  an  assembly  at  Spires,  and  explained  the  de- 
crees of  Nuremberg  in  their  favour,  while  the"  other  sat 
at  Ratisbon. 

Luther  exposed  the  contradictions  in- the  two  last  edicts^ 
and  the  popish  princes  opposed  Lutheranisxh,  by  putting 
those  edicts  in  execution.  Luther  was  certainly  rights  in 
asserting,  that  the  edicts  of  Nuremberg  and  Spires  con'- 
tradicted  each  other :  For  if  the  edict  of  Wormsj  wluch 

'     condemned 
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:oiidemned  Luther  as  a  hieretici  was  to  be  obeyed  ;  why 
ibottld  the  diet  of  Nuremberg,  which  ordered  tliat  edict  to 
be  executed,  also  order  his  books  to  be  examined  at 
Spires  ?  And  if  an  examination  was  to  be  made  of  his 
vritingSt  why  was  he  to  be  condemned  as  a  heretic,  be- 
fore such  examination  was  to  be  made  f 

Luther  published  a  book  <<  Of  the  Duty  and  Dignity 
^  of  the  civil  magistrate  */'    and  wrote  an  elegy  upon 
tiro  Augustine  monks,  who  were  burnt  for  Lutheranism 
at  Brussels*    Their  names  were  Henry  Voes,  and  Joho 
Esdu     Tlie  greatest  error  they  were  accused  cf,  was, 
<.  that  men  ought  to  trust  only  in  God/    They  suffered 
with  heroic  constancy  ^  and  Luther  composed  a  hymn  in 
ifm  praise,  which  was  sung  in  the  reformed  churches. 
The  charitable   cathplics   rejoiced    at   tlieir  death,    and 
called  them  <  the  devil's  martyrs  :'  But  Erasmus  had  the  • 
courage  to  declare  his  dislike  of  such  barbarous  ^nd  un- 
christian proceedings  ^  and  observed,  that  the  sufferings 
9f  these  men  had  brought   over  multitudes  to  Luther- 
amtm*      About   this    time   Luther   wrote  a  consolatory 
epistle  to  three  noble  ladies  at  Misnia,  who  were  banished 
mm  the  duke  of  Saxony's  court  at  Friburg  for  reading 
his  books.    The  disputes  between  Luther  and  Carolosta- 
duis  increased,  and  the  latter  retired  from  Wittenberg  to 
Ortamunden,  where  he  was  followed  by  Luther,   who 
accused  him  of  making  innovations  in  the  public  wortihip, 
without  the  consent  of  the  magistrate  i  and  the  elector 
banished  Carolostadius  out  of  his  dominions.     He  settled 
at  Strasburgh,  where  he  published  two  books  upon  the 
Lord's  Supper,  to  maintain,  that   *^  the  body  of  Jesus 
<<  Christ  is  not  in  the  sacrament.''    Zuinglius  would  not ' 
absolutely  condemn  his  opinion:   But  he  censured  his 
conduct,  and  rejected  his  interpretatbn. 

About  this  time,  the  Anabaptists  sprung  up  under 
HuDcer  and  Stork,  who  were  discovered  to  be  fanatics^ 
and  were  banished  Saxony.  A  rebellion  ensued,  which 
the  popish  writers  attribute  to  the  rise  of  Lutheranism : 
But  it  has  been  fully  proved,  that  these  tumults  were 
occasioned  by  grievances  of  a  civil  nature.  The  peft» 
sants  refused  to  pay  obedience  to  their  superiors,  and 
desolated  whole  countries  in  a  most  barbarous  manner  i 
but  tbey  were  reduced,  and  returned  to  their  duty,  after 
more  than  one  hundred  thousand  of  their  associates  had 
been  killed  during  diss  commotion^  and  their  leaders  had 
received  the  punishment  they  deservred.  Their  principal 
tenets  were  tnese ; 

I. «  That 
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1 .  <  That  every  man  hath  the  Spirit. 

2.  <  That  the  Spirit  was  nothing  more  than  our  natural 

*  reason  and  understanding. 

3.  <  That  every  man  believes,  or  may  believe. 

4.  <  That  there  is  no  hell  to  torment  souls,  but  that 

*  the  body  only  is  condemned. 

5.  *  That  fvery  soul  shall  be  saved. 

6.  <  That  we  are  taught  by  the  law  of  nature  to  do  to 

*  others,  as  we  would  have  them  do  to  us  ;  and  that  this 

<  principle  is  all  we  are  to  understand  by  the  term  faith, 

7.  <  That  we  do  not  sin  against  the  law  by  concupis- 
«  cence,  if  in  the  will  we  do  not  follow  that  concupis- 

<  cence. 

8.  <  That  a  man  not  having  the  holy  Spirit  hath  no  sin ; 

<  because  he  is  without  reason,  which  is  only  another 

<  name  for  the  holy  Spirit. 

9.  *  That  infants  are  not  to  be  baptized. 

10.  <  That  all  things  are  to  be  held  in  common.' 
Luther  exerted  himself  against  these  fanatical  people, 

and  set  forth  a  treatise,  wherein  he  admonished  them  to 
lay  down  their  arms,  and  proved  the  necessity  of  obeying 
their  magistrates.  These  Anabaptists,  were  enemies  to 
popery,  and  a  scandal  to  the  Reformation.  The  exhorta- 
tations  of  Luther  on  this  occasion,  both  to  the  rebellious 
peasants,  and  to  the  tyrannical  nobles,  were  excellent, 
and  gave  a  high  idea  of  his  probity,  plain-dealing,  and 
good  sense.  Lutheranism  increased,  and  was  established 
in  several  cities,  even  before  these  seditions  were  sup- 
pressed in  Germany.  It  was  publicly  professed  by  the 
elector  of  Saxony,  the  landgrave  of  Hesse,  and  the  duke 
of  Brunswick.  It  was  received  at  Strasburgh,  Frankfort, 
Mentz,  and  Cologne.  And  it  prevailed  in  almost  all  the 
states  of  the  empire,  except  in  the  hereditary  countries 
subject  to  the  emperor. 

Erasmus  had  been  frequently  solicited  by  the  pope, 
and  the  popish  princes,  to  write  against  Luther :  But  he 
avoided  the  dispute,  till  he  was  suspected  of  being  a 
Lutheran,  and  then  he  undertook  to  oppose  him,  in  a 
book  entitled,  *  A  Diatribe,  or  conference  about  Frec- 

<  will,'  against  the  opinion  of  Luther  concerning  liberty. 
The  Lutherans  themselves  have  rejected  that  opinion : 
But  Luther  and  Erasmus  were  in  the  same  condition  and 
situation  in  one  respect :  They  had  innumerable  adver- 
saries, and  for  the  most  part  extremely  contemptible, 

L©- 
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Le  Qerc  supposes  that  Luther  was  a  Thomist :  But  we 
find)  that  he  abhorred  Aristotle,  and  despised  the  school- 
men in  general ;  particularly  both  the  Thomists  and 
Scotists.  If  he  was  a  favourer  of  any  scholastic  sect,  it 
was  that  of  Occam,  whom  he  esteemed.  Therefore,  a 
judicious  divine  thinks  that  Luther  first  received  his 
doctrine  of  predestination  from  Augustine,  of  whom  he 
was  a  great  admirer.  Certain  it  is,  that  scarce  any  man 
ever  carried  the  doctrine  of  predestination  to  greater 
lengths,  or  wrote  more  positively  in  defence  of  it  *•    If 

there 

•  Witness  hu  book  d^  ur^o  atliUrio,  w/Ittcn  against  Hrasmus,  who  hacT 
attacked  the  doctrine  of  predestination.  Erasmus  had  said :  What  can  be 
**  more  useless,  than  tu  publish  this  paradox  to  the  world  ?  namely,  that 
•*  whatever  we  do,  is  done,  not  by  virtue  of  our  own  free-will,  but  in  a 
*'  way  of  necessity,  &c.  What  a  wide  gap  does  the  publication  of  this  te- 
«*  net  open  among  men,  for  the  'onimis»i©n  of  ail  ungodliness !  What 
••  wicked  person  will  reform  hi»  life?  Who  will  dare  to  believe  himself 
«'  the  favourite  of  heaven  ?  Who  will  fight  against  his  own  corrupt  incli- 
»«  nations  ?  Therefore,  where  is  either  the  need,  or  the  utility  of  spreading 
«  these  notions,  from  whence  so  many  evils  peem  to  flow  !*' 

To  which  Luther  replies :  **  If,  my  Erasmus,  you  consider  these 
(t  paradoxes  (us  you  term  them)  to  be  no  more  than  the  inventions  of 
"  men ;  why  are  you  so  extravagantly  heated  on  the  occasion  ?  In  that 
•*  case,  your  arguments  afTtct  not  me :  For  there  is  no  person,  now  living 
«  in  the  world,  who  is  a  more  avowed  enemy  to  thedoctiines  of  men,  than 
««  myself'  But,  if  you  believe  the  doctrines  in  debate  between  us,  to  be 
«  (as  indeed  they  are)  the  doctrines  of  God  )  you  mu^t  have  bid  adieu  to 
**  all  scns«  of  shame  and  decency,  thus  to  oppose  them.  I  will  not  ask, 
•*  Whither  is  the  modesty  of  Erasmus  fled  ?  but,  which  is  much  more  im- 
**  portant,  Where,  alas!  are  your /f^r  and  reverence  of  the  Deity,  when 
**  you  roundly  declare,  that  this  branch  of  truth,  which  He  has  revealed 
**  from  heaven,  is  at  best  usden,  and  unnecessary  to  be  known .'  What  ? 
*<  shall  the  glorious  Creator  be  taught  by  you,  his  creature,  what  is  fit  to  be 
"  preached,  and  what  to  be  suppressed  ?  Is  the  adorable  God  so  very  de* 
•*  fectivc  in  wisdom  and  prudence,  as  not  to  know,  till  you  instruct  him, 
*<  what  would  be  ui^cful,  and  what  pernicious  }  Or  could  not  He,  whose 
'*  understanding  is  infinite,  forefee,  previous  to  h»s  revelation  of  this  doc- 
"  trine,  what  would  be  the  comcquencet  of  his  revealing  it,  till  those  conse- 
"  quenccs  were  pointed  out  by  you  ^  You  cannot,  you  dare  not  lay  thi». 
**  U,  then,  it  was  the  divine  pleasure  to  make  known  these  things  in  his 
«  word;  and  to  bid  his  messengers  publish  them  abroad,  and  leave  the 
**  consequences  of  their  so  doing  to  the  wisdom  and  providence  of  Him,  in 
**  whose  name  they  speak,  and  whose  message  they  declare;  lubo  art  tboy, 
•«  O  Erasmus !  thnt  thou  sLouldat  reply  againjt  God,  and  say  to  the  Almighty, 
"  n^lat  dost  thou  ?  St  Paul,  discoursing  of  God.  declares  peremptorily, 
««  jybom  he  'will  he  hardeneth :  And  again,  God  quilling  to  shew  bit 
^*  xvratht  8cc.  And  the  Apostle  did  not  write  this  to  nave  it  ftifled 
**  among  a  few  persons,  and  buried  in  a  corner;  but  wrote  it  to  the 
**  Christians  at  Rome ;  which  was,  in  effect,  bringing  thii  doctrine 
<*  upon  the  f>tage  of  the  whole  world ;  stamping  an  universal  imfiri- 
**  piatur  upon  it ;   and   publishing  it  to   believers  at  large  throughout 

the 
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diere  was  any  difference  between  Luther  and  the  Tho-> 
nnUts  of  the  church  of  Rome,  it  was  this,  that  Luther 
^ke  more  simply,  sincerely,  and  openly  than  they  j  for 

he 


**  the  earth. — What  can  found  har/her,  in  the  uncircamcifed  ears  of 
**  carnal  men,  than  thofe  words  of  Chrifl,  Many  are  tailed^  but  fnu 
••  are  cbofett  ?  And  elfewhere,  /  knmv  ivhom  J  have  ebo/eit.  Novr, 
*•  theiie  and  fimilar  adercions  uf  Chrid  and  his  ApoiUes,  are  the  rerf 
^  pufitioHii  which  you,  O  Erufmub,  brand  as  ufclefs  and  hureful.  Vou 
•*  ob3c<5fc,  If  thefe  thingx  are  foy  -who  -will  enrleavour  to  amend  hU  life  f  I  anr" 
••  wer ;  without  the  Holy  Ghofl,  no  man  can  amend  his  life  to  purpofe. 
••  Reformation  is  but  varnilhed  hypocrify,  unlefs  it  proceed  from  grate, 
**  The  ele£l  and  trtily  pious  are  amended  by  the  Spirit  of  God  :  And  thofe 
*•  of  mankind,  who  arc  uot  amended  l^y  Him,  will  periOi. — You  a(k, 
*'  moreover,  PVlo  loUl  dare  to  believe  himf elf  a  favourite  of  heaven  ?  I  anfwcr  ; 
**  It  is  not  in  man*i(  own  power  to  believe  himfclf  fuch,up<m  jufl  grounds, 
**  till  he  is  enabled  from  above.  But  the  cle«5t  fliall  be  fo  enabled  :  They 
**  ihall  believe  themfclves  to  be  what  indeed  they  are.  As  for  the  rc(t, 
^  who  are  not  endued  with  faith,  they  fhall  peri(h  ;  raging  and  blaf- 
•*  pheming  as  you  do  now.  But,  fay  you,  Thrfe  doctrines  open  a  doer  to  un* 
**  godlineft.  I  anfwer  ;  whatever  door  they  may  open  to  the  impious  and 
"  profane  /  yet,  they  open  a  door  of  righteoufhefs  to  the  eUct  and  bolyt 
t*  and  (hew  them  the  way  to  heaven,  and  the  path  of  accels  unto  God. 
**  Yet  you  would  have  us  abjiain  frorn  the  mention  of  thefe  grand  do^rtnes, 
^  and  leave  our  people  in  the  dark,  as  to  their  election  of  God :  The 
•*  coofequence  of  which  would  be.  that  every  man  would  bolder  himlelf, 
"  up  with  a  deluHve  hope  of  a  fhare  in  that  fulvation,  which  is  fuppoied 
•<  to  lie  open  to  all;  and  thus,  genuine  humility,  and  the  practical  fear 
*<  of  God,  would  be  kicked  out  of  doors.  This  would  be  a  pretty  way 
•*  indeed  olfiopping  up  the  gap,  Erafmus  complains  of !  InfVcad  of  cbfiug 
«*  up  the  door  of  licentioufnefs,  as  is  falfely  pretended ;  it  would  be^  in 
•*  h&i  opening  a  gulph  into  the  nethermod  hell.  Still  you  urge, 
•»  JVbtre  is  eitber  the  neccjfity,  or  utility  of  preaching  predejlination  f  God  hinj- 
•<  felf  teaches  it,  and  commands  us  to  teach  it :  And  that  is  anfwer  enough. 
t(  We  are  not  to  arraign  the  Deity,  and  bring  the  motives  of  hit  will  to 
•*  the  ted  of  human  fcrutiny  ;  but  fimply  to  revere  both  Him  and  IL 
•<  He,  who  alone  is  alUwife  and  alUjud,  can,  in  reality  (however  things 
<*  appear  to  us,)  do  wrong  to  no  man ;  neither  can  he  do  any  thing  on^ 
«  wifely  or  raflily.  And  this  confideration  will  fuflSce,  to  fiUoce  aU  the 
«  obje&ons  of  truly  religious  pcrfons.  However,  let  us,  for  argument's 
«<  fake  go  a  dep  farther.  1  will  venture  to  a/Ilgn,  over  and  abore,  Two 
«<  very  important  reafons,  why  tliefe  do^rine?  mould  be  publicly  tanghr. 
<*  1.  For  the  humility  of  our  pride,  and  the  manifedatioo  of  divine  grace. 
«<  God  hath  adiiredly  promiicd  his  favour  to  the  truly  humble.  By  tmly 
(*  humble,  1  mean,  thofe  who  are  endued  with  repentance,  and  defpair 
•*  of  faving  thcmfelves :  For  a  man  can  never  be  faid  fo  be  really  penitent 
(*  and  humble,  till  he  is  made  to  know  that  his  i'alvation  it  uot  fuf- 
«<  pended,  in  any  meafure  whatever,  on  his  own  drength,  macht- 
<*  nations,  endeavours,  free-will,  or  works:  But  entirely  depends  on 
<*  the  free  pleafure,  purpofe,  determination,  and  efficiency  of  vMker ; 
(*  even  of  God  alone.     Wbild   a   man   is   parfuaded,  that  he  has  it 
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ke  absolutely  denied  there  was  any  such  thing  as  free- 
will ;  whilst  they  admitted  it  in  words.  This,  perhaps, 
deceived  Erasmus,'  who  imagined  he  was  only  disputing 
against  Luther,  whilst  he  was  really  disputing  as  much 
against  Thomas  Aquinas  and  his  followers,  as  against  the 
Reformers.  To  attack  Luther  upon  the  single  point  of 
liberty  and  necessity,  was,  in  a?:  oblique  and  indirect 
Way»  to  allow  him  superior  to  his  adversaries  in  other 
respects.  Erasmus  very  dexterously  and  artfully  chose  this 
point  of  disputation,  that  he  might  appear  to  the  Ro- 
manists to  write  against  Luther  •,  and  yet  that  he  might 
avoid  censuring  his  other  doctrines  opposite  to  the  Roman 
church. 

Erasmus  insisted,  that  the  human  will  co-operates  with 
the  grace  and  assistance  of  God  ;  and  that  a  man  should 
use  all  his  endeavours  to  attain  to  perfection.  He  shews 
*  that 


**  in  his  power  to  contrihute  any  thingf,  te  it  ever  fo  little,  to  his  oWn 
**  falvation;  he  remains  in  carnal  confidence:  He  is  not  3. /elf-de/jf>aircr, 
^  and  therefore  he  is  not  duly  humbled  before  God :  So  far  from  it,  that 
"  he  hopes  fome '  favourable  juncture  or  opportunity  will  offer,  when  he 
"  may  be  able  to  lend  an  hflping  hand  to  the  bufinefs  of  his  falvation. — 
"  On  the  contrary,  whoever  is  truly  convinced  that  the  whole  work  de- 
**  pends  fmgly  and  abfolutely  on  the  will  of  God,  who  alone  is  the  autkor 
**  zxiAfinlJhcr  of  falvation ;  fuch  a  person  defpairs  of  all  felf-ajifiance :  He 
*  renounces  his  own  v/ill,  and  his  own  ftrength  :  He  waits  and  prays  for 
**  the  operation  of  God:  Nor  waits  and  prayb  in  vain.  For  the  Elect* s 
**  fake,  therefore,  thefe  xioctrines  are  to  be  preached  :  That  the  chofen  of 
**  God,  being  humbled  by  the  knowledge  of  his  truths;  fclf-cmptied,  and 
"  funk,  as  it  were,  into  nothing  in  his  prcfeuce ;  may  be  faved  in  Chrift, 
**  with  eternal  glory.  This,  then,  is  one  inducement  to  the  publication  of 
**  the  doctrine;  that  the  penitent  may  be  made  acquainted  vnX^i  the  pro- 
•*  mife  of  grace,  ^ead  it  in  prayer  to  God,  and  recehe  it  as  their  own. 
2.  The  nature  of  the  Chrijii an  faith  requires  it.  Faith  has  to  do  with  things 
"i  not  feen. —  .-Vi  d  this  is  or.c  of  the  higheft  degrees  of  faith,  fiedfa(tly  to 
"  believe  that  God  is  infinitely  merciful,  though  he  faves  (comparatively) 
'*  but  few,  and  condemns  fo  many ;  and  that  he  i^firictlyjufl^  though  bf 
**  his  own  Will,  he  makes  fuch  numbers  of  mankind  necefiarily  liable  to 
•*  damnation.  Now,  thefe  are  fome  of  the  unfeen  things,  whereof  faith  is 
**  the  evidence.  Whereas,  was  it  in  my  power  to  comprehend  them,  or 
•*  dearly  to  make  out,  boiv  God  is  both  inviolably  just,  and  infinitely  mer- 
"  ciful,  notwithstanding  the  difplay  of  wrath  and  feeming  inequality  in  hii 
**  difpenfations  refpecting  the  reprobate  \  faith  would  have  little  or  nothing 
'*  to  Ao,  But  now,  (ince  thefe  matters  cannot  be  adequately  comprehead- 
**  ed  by  us,  in  the  prefent  (late  of  imperfection ;  there  is  room  for  the 
**  excrcife  of  faith.  The  truths,  therefore,  xti'^tcrSxi^  predettinattM^  in  all 
"  its  branches,  (should  be  taught  and  published :  They,  no  less,  than  the 
'<  other  rayderies  of  Chridian  doctrine,  being  proper  objects  of  faith,  on 
«  the  part  of  God's  people.**     Sec  Toplady's  Zdadiut,  p.  97,  &c. 
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ihat  man  was  created  a  free  agent ;  but  took  a  middle 
way  between  those  who  destroy  free-will  entirely,  and 
those  who  attribute  too  much  to  it:  He  would  have 
something  ascribed  to  it,  but  more  to  grace. 

Erasmus  sent  his  treatise  against  Luther  to  the  king  of 
•England,  to  Wolsey,  "Warham,  and  many  more.  Luther 
answered  Erasmus  in  his  book  "  De  servo  arbitrio  /'  to 
which  Erasmus  repHed  in  two  books,  entitled,  «^  Hyper^ 
ajpista, 

Luther  had  wrote  a  letter  to  Erasmus,  full  of  life,  fire, 
and  spirit;  which  vexed  him  not  a  little.  He  begins  in 
the  apostolical  manner;*"  Grace  and  peace  to  you  from 
*<  the  Lord  Jesus."  After  modestly  reproving  him  for 
keeping  fair  with  the  papists,  he  says,  *<  We  saw  that 
«  the  Lord  had  not  conferred  upon  you  the  discernment, 
<<  courage,  and  resolution  to  join  with  us,  and  freely 
««  and  openly  to  oppose  those  monsters ;  and  therefore  we 
'«  dared  not  to  exact  from  you,  that  which  greatly  sur- 
•*  passeth  your  strength  and  your  capacity.  We  have  even 
<*  borne  with  your  weakness,  and  honoured  that  portion 
*<  of  the  gift  of  God  which  is  in  you."  Then  having 
bestowed  upon  him  his  due  praises,  as  he  had  been  the 
reviver  of  good  literature,  by  means  of  which  the  holy 
scriptures  had  been  read  and  examined  in  the  originals,  - 
he  tells  Erasmus,  that  he  had  withheld  some  persons  from 
attacking  him  ;  and  that  he  had  restrained  himself,  though 
provoked.  "  What,  says  he,  can  I  do  now  ?  Things 
«  are  exasperated  on  both  sides  ;  and  I  could  wish,  if  it 
^«  were  possible,  to  act  the  part  cf  a  mediator' between 
"  you,  that  they  might  cease  to  attack  you  with  such 
«  animosity,  and  suffer  your  old  age  to  rest  in  peace  in 
««  the  Lord.  They  would  shew  their  moderation  towards 
'*  you  so  much  the  more,  since  our  affairs  are  advanced 
'«  to'such  a  point,  that  our  cause  is  in  no  peril,  although 
^«  even  Erasmus  should  attack  it  with  all  his  might." 
He  desires  of  Erasmus,  if  he  cannot,  or  will  not  defend 
their  sentiments,  to  let  them  alone  ;  and  concludes  with 
a  high  compliment  on  his  authority  and  reputation. 

Erasmus  answered  this  letter,  and  speaks  ambiguously 
of  the  Lutheran  doctrine.  Luther  wrote  another  against 
the  Hyperaspistae,  wherein  he  accuses  Erasmus  of  Arian- 
ism.  The  Minorite  brethren  had  said,  <  that  Erasmus  laid 
«  the  egg,  and  Luther  hatched  it ;'  But,  says  Erasmus,  ^  I 
<  laid  a  hen  egg,  and  Luther  hath  hatched  a  very  different 
*  bird.'  It  is  to  be  lamented  that  these  two  eminent  men 
had  ^ny  misunderstanding ;   as  they  both  had  translated 

the 
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rise  holy  scriptures,  and  were  both  inclined  for  a  Refor- 
mation in  the  church.  Erasmus  afterwards  wrote  some 
other  treatises  against  the  Reformers :  Yet  he  honestly 
disstladed  the  German  princes  from  hanging  and  burning 
the  poor  Lutherans;  and  declared  himself  against  the 
cruel  and  sanguinary  methods  of  defending  the  cause  of 
Rome.  The  ItaiiaiiS  thought  him  a  Lutheran ;  and  the 
(Germans  called  him  a  Romanist :  But  every  man  passed 
for  an  heretic  at  Rome,  who  did  not  join  in  every  article 
with  the  pope  agamst  Luther.  About  this  time,  the 
vk>Ient  and  unhappy  controversy,  concerning  the  eucha- 
?ist,  was  excited  among  the  Protestants.  As  many  books 
were  written  upon  the  subject  as  would  load  several  wag- 
gons ;  and  were  of  no  small  harm  to  the  Reformation  5 
which,  like  the  growth  of  the  Roman  commonwealth, 
iourished  in  the  midst  of  violent  and  continual  divisions. 
•  Luther  was  this  year  occupied  in  translating  the  book  of 
Job,  which  he  was  inclined  to  think  was  wrote  by  Solomon. 
He  complained  of  the  difficulty  of  the  task  5  and  observed, 
somewhat  jocosely,  that  Job  chose  to  sit  on  his  dunghill, 
and  to  admit  of  no  interpreters. 

Luther's  memorable  protestation,  upon  the  article  of 
justification,  must  not  be  omitted.  <<  I,  Martin  Luther, 
<*  an  unworthy  preacher  of  the  gospel  of  our  Lord  lesus 
w  Christ,  thus  profess,  and  thus  believe ;  that  this  article, 
^  That  faith  alone,  without  works,  can  jus- 
f€  TiFY  BEFORE  GoD,  shall  never  be  overthrown  neither 
«  by  the  emperor,  nor  by  the  Turk,  nor  by  the  Tartar, 
•<  nor  by  the  Persian,  nor  by  the  pope,  with  all  his 
^  cardinals,  bishops,  sacrificers,  monks,  nuns,  kings,. 
<«  princes,  powers  of  the  world,  nor  yet  by  all  the  ' 
«  devils  in  Hell.  This  article  shall  stand  fast,  whether 
w  they  will  or  no.  This  is  the  true  gospel.  Jesujj 
«  Christ  redeemed  us  from  our  sins,  and  he  only.  This 
«  most  firm  and  certain  truth  is  the  voice  of  scripture, 
*«  though  the  world  and  all  the  devils  rage  and  roar. 
«  If  Christ  alone  take  away  our  sins,  we  cannot  do  this 
«*  with  our  works  ;  and  as  it  is  impossible  to  embrace 
«  Christ  but  by  faith,  it  is,  therefore,  equally  impossible 
«*  to  apprehend  him  by  works.  If  then  faith  alone  must 
*<  apprehend  Christ,  before  works  can  follow,  the  conclu- 
«  sion  is  irrefragable  ;  that  faith  alone  apprehends  him, 
«*  before  and  without  the  consideration  of  works :  And 
•«  this  is  our  justification  and  deliverance  from  sin.  Then, 
^  and  not  till  then,  good  works  follow  faith,  as  its  ne-» 
**  cessary  and  inseparable  fruit.     This  i&  tlie  doctrine  I 

•^  teaph; 
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«  teach  ;  and  this  the  Holy  Spirit  and  church  of  th^faitk* 
««  ful  have  dehvered.     In  this  will  I  abide.     Amen." 

The  judgment  of  this  great  man,  upon  synods  and 
touncils,  is  very  remarkable :  "  I  do  not  think  if  (says 
«<  he)  very  safe  to  call  a  council  of  our  friends,  for  the 
<•  settlement  of  a  unity  in  ceremonies  ;  for  it  wiB  occa- 
'<  sion  a  bad  example^  though  it  be  attempted  with  the 
«  best  zeal,  as  all  councils  of  the  church  from  ehe  be« 
«<  ginning  may  serve  to  shew  us.  Thus,  as  in  the 
«•  synod  of  the  apostles,  matters  of  action  and  tradition 
«•  were  much  more  treated  of  than  matters  of  faith ;  so, 
"  in  succeeding  councils,  were  opinions  and  que8tion9 
«  always  agitated,  without  entering  upon  faith;  for 
*<  which  reasons  I  have  a  greater  suspicion  and  detes- 
«<  tation  of  the  very  shadow  of  a  covincil>  than  I  have 
«  of  free-will  itself.  If  one  church  will  not  follow 
«  another  in  those  external  things,  what  need  is  there 
«  to  compel  it  by  the  decrees  of  councils,  which  soon 
<«  are  perverted  into  institutions  and  traps  for  the  m* 
"  tanglament  of  souls  ?  Let  one  church,  therefore,  be 
«  at  liberty  either  to  follow  or  not  to  follow  another ; 
**  principally  regarding,  above  ail  indifferent  circum- 
•«  stances,  the  unity  of  the  spirit,  founded  upon  one 
«  common  faith  in  the  word  of  God  j  which  being  main^ 
**  tained,  the  difference  of  outward  rites  is  only  to  be 
<'  considered  as  a  difference  in  the  fle^h  and  the  elements 
«  of  the  world." — It  would  be  happy  for  the  cause  of 
Christianity,  if  all  its  professors  were  like-minded,  and 
it  would  save  the  gospel  much  of  that  reproach,  which 
infidels  in  all  ages,  upon  this  very  account,  have  cast  upon 
it. 

Luther  laid  aside  the  friar's  habit  in  October,  1524*$  and 
married  Catharine  de  Bore,  a  lady  of  noble  descent,  who, 
with  eight  other  nuns,  was  taken  out  of  the  nunnery  at 
Nimptschen  in  1523,  and  carried  to  Wittenberg,  by  Leo- 
nard Coppen,  of  Torgau.  Luther  vindicated  that  action, 
and  intended  to  marry  Catharine  to  Glacius,  minister  of 
Ortamunden,  whose  person  she  disliked  ;  and  so  Luther 
married  her  himself,  on  the  13th  of  June,  1525,  without 
consulting  his  friends  :  But  Luther  says,  he  took  a  wife 
in  obedience  to  his  father's  command.  Luther  was- d^en 
forty-two,  and  his  wife  was  twenty-six.  He  was  86  far 
from  being  ashamed  of  entering  into  the  holy  state  of 
matrimony,  that  he  exhorted  the  elector  of  Mentz,  and 
the  grand  master  of  the  Teutonic  order,  to  follow  his 
example  *,  which  was  done  by  the  latter,  notwithstanding 

the 
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the  censure  of  the  Romanists^  This  grand  master  was 
Albert  margrave  of  Brandenburgh,  for  whom  that  part  of 
Prussia  which  belonged  to  the  Teutonic  order  was  formed 
into  a  secular  duchy.     He  embraced  the  Lutheran  reli- 

S'on,  renounced  his  vow  of  celibacy,  and  married  Anna 
[aria  of  Brunswick.  He  afterwards  conformed  to  the 
Augsburg  confession,  and  founded  an  university  at  Konings^ 
berg,  in  1544,  that  the  Protestant  religion  might  be  in- 
troduced and  established  in  Prussia,  and  all  the  professors 
were  to  be  Lutherans.  In  those  times,  marriage  soon  be- 
came a  recommendation  among  the  Reformers,  and  was 
a  certain  proof  that  they  had  abjured  popery ;  for  if  a 
converted  clergyman  did  not  marry,  he  caused  a  suspicion 
that  he  had  not  renounced  the  doctrine  of  celibacy. 

Luther  was  very  fond  of  his  wife,  and  used  to  call  her 
his  Catharine.  She  was  handsome  and  modest :  Luther 
did  not  pretend  she  was  without  faults,  but  he  believed 
she  was  less  faulty  than  other  women  ;  and  when  she  had 
bom  him  a  son  a  little  after,  he  said  he  would  not  change 
his  condition  for  that  of  C  roes  us.  He  was  heard  to  say, 
that  he  would  not  exchange  his  wife  for  the  kingdom  of 
Franee,  nor  for  the  riches  of  the  Venetians  ;  because  she 
had  been  given  him  by  God,  at  a  time  when  he  implored 
the  assistance  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  finding  a  good  wife  ; 
and  had  strictly  regarded  her  conjugal  fidelity.  But 
he  professed  himself,  that  one  great  reason  which  induced 
him  to  marry  was,  to  give  an  example  of  the  doctrine  he 
had  preached  against  celibacy,  and  to  shew,  that  he  was 
not  afraid  or  ashamed  to  do  himself,  what  he  exhorted  and 
enjoined  in  others. 

Erasmus  sent  word  to  Nicholas  Everard,  president  of 
the  court  of  Holland,  that  the  Lutheran  tragedy  would 
end,  like  the  quarrels  of  princes,  in  matrimony.  He 
says,  *  If  the  common  story  be  true,  that  antichrist 
*  shall  be  born  of  a  monk  and  a  nun,  as  they  pretend,  how 

<  many  thousands  of  Antichrists,  are  there  in  the  world 

<  already  ?  I  was  in  hopes  that  a  wife  would  have  made 

<  Luther  a  little  tamer  :  But  he  has  published  a  book  a- 

<  gainst  me  more  virulent  than  ever.'  Erasmus  was  not 
well  instructed  in  this  affair,  or  he  was  too  prone  to  give 
credit  to  the  scandal  which  was  published  against  Luther, 

Luther  had  answered  the  king  of  England  in  a  rough  way, 
and  was  now  persuaded  by  his  friends  to  write  him  a  very 
humble  letter,  with  some  hope  that  his  majesty  would  favour 
the  Reformation.  Henry  returned  him  a  very  haughty  and 
churlish  ansufer :  Upon  which  Luther,  (as  we  have  oh- 

ser\'ed) 
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served)  who  had  too  much  spirit  to  bear  afironts  eyen  from 
crowned  heads,  declared  publicly  that  he  was  very  sorry 
for  having  demeaned  himself  so  far :  And  that  he  would 
never  more  throw  away  any  civilities  and  submissions 
upon  Henry  VIII.  cardinal  Cajetan,  prince  Gk^rge  of 
Saxony,  or  Erasmus,,  who  had  all  paid  his  humility  \rith 
insults.  The  king  of  England  was  chiefly  angry,  because 
Luther  had  said,  that  his  book  upon  the  sacrament  was 
made  by  another,  and  put  out  in  his  name.  Luther  be- 
lieved it  was  written  by  Lee,  who  was  a  zealous  Thomist, 
and  had  been  engaged  in  disputes  with  Erasmus,  and  was 
afterwards  made  archbishop  of  York :  Therefore,  Luther 
wrote  another  book,  entitled,  *«  An  answer  to  the  abu^ 
**  sive  and  slanderous  book  of  the  king  of  England.^ 
None  suspected  the  king  wanted  learning  for  such  a  de- 
sign :   <  But,  it  is  probable,  some  other  gardener  gathered 

*  the  flowers,  though  king  Henry  had  the  honour  to  wear 

*  the  posie,  carrying  the  credit  in  the  title  thereof,*  The 
king  was  assisted  by  bishop  Fisher  and  Sir  Thomas  More^ 
in  return  for  which  he  afterwards  cut  ofi^  their  heads. 

The  disturbances  in  Germany  increased  every  day,  and 
the  emperor  called  another  diet,  which  was  held  at  Spires 
on  the  twenty-fifth  of  June,  1526.  Ferdinand,  and  six 
other  deputies,  acted  for  the  emperor,  and  were  for  exe- 
cuting the  edict  of  Worms  :  But  the  elector  of  Saxonf 
and  landgrave  of  Hesse,  were  for  holding  a  general  coun- 
cil, and  laid  the  foundation  of  an  union  for  the  defence 
of  those  who  followed  the  new  doctrine.  The  emperor 
had  a  quarrel  with  the  pope,  who  entered  into  a  league 
against  him  with  the  French  king,  and  the  Venetian  re- 
public. Charles  V.  told  Clement  VII.  he  would  appeal  to 
a  general  council,  and  vindicate  himself.  The  next  year 
his  troops  invaded  Italy,  plundered  Rome,  and  took  the 
pope  prisoner,  who  was  obliged  to  submit  to  some  hard 
conditions  before  he  was  set  at  liberty. 

A  motion  was  made  in  the  consistory  at  Rome  to  tempt 
Luther  with  a  great  sum  of  money,  and  buy  him  oflF  from 
opposing  popery :  But  one  of  the  cardinals  cried  oat, 
^*  Hem  !  Germana  ilia  hestia  non  curat  aurum^  sed  auram^ 

The  disputes  between  the  Lutherans  and  Zuinglians, 
about  the  sacrament,  continued  till  the  emperor  assembled 
another  diet  at  Spires,  in  March,  1529,  when  long  and 
warm  debates  were  held  about  religion.  The  Romanises 
again  insisted,  that  the  ban  should  be  executed  upon  the 
Lutherans  ;  which  was  opposed  by  the  electors  of  Saxony 
and  Brandenburg,  the  dukes  of  Lunenberg,  the  landgrave 

of 
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of  Hesse,  and  the  prince  of  Anhalt^  who  declared  again  for 
a  councily  either  general  or  national.  But  the  Romanists 
prevailed^  and  confirmed  the  decree  of  the  former  diet  of 
Spires  ;  against  which  the  Lutheran  princes,  and  fourteen 
cities,  joined  in  a  formal  protest,  whereby  they  appealed, 
from  all  that  should  be  done,  to  the  emperor,  a  future 
council,  or  to  unsuspected  judges ;  and  accordingly  they 
sent  deputies  to  the  emperor,  with  '  a  petition  that  this 
decree  might  be  revoked.  This  was  the  remarkable  pro- 
testation, which  gave  the  name  of  Protestants  to  the 
Lutherans  in  Germany.  The  protesters  acted  with  so 
much  steadiness  and  resolution,  that  the  emperor  was 
tnuch  startled  at  it,  and  determined  to  use  moderation  for 
the  present. 

The  same  year,  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse  brought  Luther 
and  Zuinglius  to  a  conference  at  Marpurg ;  when  the 
Lutherans  produced  such  articles  as  they  objected  against 
in  the  doctrine  of  the  Zuinglian^.  After  some  debates, 
articles  were  drawn  up,  in  which  they  agreed  about  the 
Trinity,  original  sin,  justification  by  faith,  the  efficacy 
of  baptism,  and  the  authority  of  the  magistrates :  But 
diey  disagreed  about  the  sacrament,  in  the  sense  ai\d 
meaning  of  the  words  ;  though  they  assented,  that  the 
communion  should  be  administered  in  both  kinds  ;  nd 
diey  denied  transubstantiation,  as  also  the  sacrifice  of  the 
mass. 

At  this  time,  Solyman  the  Magnificent  invaded  Ger- 
many, and  besieged  Vienna :  But  soon  retired  with  great 
loss.  The  emperor  Charles  returned  to  Germany,  and 
ippointed  another  diet  to  be  held  at  Augsburg,  which  was 
>pened  on  the  twentieth  of  June,  1530.  It  was  given 
mt^-^that  the  emperor  would  tread  the  gospellers  under 
lis  feet ;  which  made  the  protestant  princes  inclined  to 
neet  him  in  arms  •,  but  Luther  prevailed  on  them  to  meet 
in  peace.  The  princes  appointed  Luther,  Melancthon,  Jus- 
tus Jonas,  and  Pomeran,  to  draw  up  their  form  of  doctrine, 
to  lay  before  the  diet,  where  Luther  was  too  obnoxious 
to  appear,  and  was  left  in  the  castle  of  Coburg,  near  at 
tiand,  that  he  mi^t  be  consulted  on  occasion.  Erasmus 
excused  himself  from  appearing  at  this  diet,  because  he 
knew  upon  whose  judgment  the  emperor  relied ;  upon 
divines,  in  whose  opinion  whosoever  should  dare  to  open 
his  mouth  in  favour  of  piety,  was  a  Lutheran,  and  worse 
than  a  Lutheran. 

The  imperial  chancellor  opened  the  diet,  by  declaring, 
that  the  emperor  had  summoned  this  assembly,  that  every 

*  P  "^  one 
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one  might  consult  upon  such  propositions  as  should  be 
made,  and  ofter  in  writing  what  he  thought  convenieatf 
concerning  religion.  The  protcstant  princes  petitioned 
the  empcTor  to  permit  their  confession  of  faith  to  be  read 
in  a  full  diet,  which  he  refused  \  but  granted  them  leave 
to  read  it  in  his  presence  before  a  special  assembly  of 
princes,  and  otlier  members  of  tlie  empire.  This  coiw 
tession  of  fuithi  wliich  was  afterwards  called^  <  The 
AuGSBUKG  Confession/  was  delivered  to  his  impe- 
rial majesty  both  in  Latin  and  German,  with  the  authority 
whereon  each  article  was  founded.  It  was  signed  by 
tlic  elector  of  Saxony  \  George  margrave  of  Brandenburgh; 
Ernest  and  Francis,  dukes  of  Brunswick  and  Lunenb^; 
Philip  landg)  avc  of  Hesse,  and  the  princes  of  Anhak ;  as 
also  by  the  deputies  of  Nuremberg  and  Ruthlingen. 

I^hc  emperor  shed  tears  when  this  confession  was  read  ^ 
which  were  doubtless  owing  to  the  truth  of  the  doctrines 
contained  in  it,  and  the  moderation  that  Melancthon  had 
sliewn  in  revising  the  whole.     It  was  divided  into  two  f 
parts :  The  one  contained  twenty-one  articles  upon  die 
principal   points  of  religion :  And   the  other   was  coil- 
cerning   tlie   ceremonies  of  tlie  church.    The   empem 
dismisseil  the  assembly,  when  they  had  lieard  the  confes* 
sion  ;  and  the  Romanists  agreed  to  draw  up  a  confutatioii 
of  it,  which  was  undertook  by  Faber,  Eckius,  Cochbeuii 
Conradus  de  Wimpina,  Conradus  Collinus,  and  other  po« 
pish  divines,  who  examined  the  protestant  confesaion  of 
iaith,  step  by  step,  and  answered  ;U1  the  articles  ;  some  of  1 
which  were  approved,  and  others  condemned }  but  some 
were  partly  received,  and  partly  rejected,  as  will  be  teen 
in  the  life  of  Melancthon. 

Luther,  in  his  retirement,  was  not  a  little  afraid  to 

what  lengths  the  pacific  spirit  of  Melancthon  might  induoe 

him  to  yield  to  the  papists,  and  therefore  wrote  to  liini 

to  be  careful  of  what  concessions  he  should  make  them  i 

«•  for  (says  he)  they  will  take  them  in  the   large,  die 

**  larger,  and  largest  sense,  but  hold  their  own  in  tfav 

«  strict,  stricter,  and  strictest.    In  short,  I  have  but  a 

'*  small  opinion  of  this  projected  concord  in   doctrine : 

**  I  believe  it  truly  impossible,    unless  the    pope  wiB 

^  renounce  his  popedom."    Vi  ith  regard  to  the  Ronuih 

confutation  of  the    protestant  articles,    he  taid;    ^  I 

"  tliank  God,  who  suffered  our  adversaries  to  compost 

«  so  wretched   a  confutation.       Christ  will    relgll  fcr 

w  ever.    Let  the  devils,  if  they  will,  turn  monks  and 

<<  nuns ;  for  truly  no  shape  would  better  become  diem 
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«  than  that,  in   which    they   have   so  long  held  forth 
«  themselves,  for  the  adoration  of  the  world/' 

This  confutation,  however,  was  read  before  the  di*  t, 
and  the  Romanists  said  they  hoped  the  protestants  would 
return  to  the  communion  of  the  church,  as  they  agreed 
in  several  points  which  had  been  formerly  contested* 
The  elector  of  Saxony  answered,  that  the  protestants 
were  always  ready  to  come  to  an  union  in  religion,  in 
any  thing  which  was  not  prejudicial  to  their  consciences. 
In  consequence  of  this,  the  Romanists  appointed  seven- 
teen persons  to  treat  about  religion  with  the  protestants  ; 
and  this  conference  was  held  at  Augsburg  on  the  seventh 
of  August.  The  popish  deputies  said,  that  Luther  would 
not  submit  to  the  judgment  of  a  council  :  But  the 
protestants  declared,  they  would  refer  themselves  to  the 
determination  of  a  council,  to  which  they  appealed  ;  arid 
also  presented  to  the  emperor  an  apology  for  their  con. 
fession,  which  put  at  end  to  the  diet  at  Augsburg,  and  the 
protestant  princes  returned  home  in  October,  without  an 
accommodation  with  the  Romanists. 

The  sacramentarians  also  presented  "their  confesrion  of 
Sakh  to  the  emperor  at  this  diet ;  which  was  drawn  up 
by  Bucer  and  Capito  :  But  this  confession  was  more  un- 
acceptable than  that  of  the  Lutherans,  and  was  answered 
by  Faber  and  Eckius;  in  consequence  of  which,  the  em-* 
peror  commanded  the  Zuinglians  to  renounce  their  errors, 
and  threatened  to  compel  them  by  his  authority,  if  they 
lefiised. 

A  symbolical  representation  was  exhibited  before  the 
emperor  and  his  brother  Ferdinand  at  Augsburg,  when  the 
XiUtherans  presented  their  confession  of  faith  to  that  as- 
iembly.  As  the  princes  were  at  table,  a  company  of 
persons  offered  to  act  a  small  comedy  lor  the  entertain- 
laent  of  the  company.  They  were  ordered  to  begin  ;  and 
fgst  entered  a  man  in  the  dress  of  a  doctor,  who  brought 
a  hiTge  quantity  of  small  wood,  of  straight  and  crooked 
j^iDets,  and  laid  it  on  the  middle  of  the  hearth  and  re- 
Ipsed  :  On  his  back  was  written  the  name  of  Reuchliin 
Ijinien  this  actor  went  of,  another  entered,  apparelled 
||lo  like  a  doctor,^ who  attempted  to  make  faggots  of  the 
Moed,  and  to  fit  the  crooked  to  the  straight  \  but  having 
laboured  long  to  no  purpose,  he  went  away  out  of  huipour, 
l^ad  shaking  his  head :  On  his  back  appeared  the  name 
^  Erasmus.  A  third,  dressed  like  an  Augustinian  monk, 
43pne  in  with  a  chafing-dish  full  of  fire,  gathered  up  the 
crooked  wood^  clapped  it  upon  the  fire,  and  blew  till  he 
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made  it  burn,  and  went  away,  having  upon  his  frocl: 
the  name  of  Luther.  A  fourdi  entered  dressed  like  an 
emperor,  who,  seeing  the  crooked  wood  all  on  fire,  seemed 
much  concerned,  and  to  put  it  out  drew  his  swordy  and 
poked  the  fire  with  it,  which  only  made  it  bum  th^ 
brisker  :  On  his  back  was  written  Charles  V.  Laistlyi  a 
fifth  entered,  in  his  pontifical  habit  and  triple*crowii, 
who  seemed  extremely  surprised  to  see  the  crooked  billets 
all  on  fire,  and  by  his  countenance  and  atthude  betrayed 
excessive  grief :  then  looking  about  on  every  side,  to  see 
if  he  could  find  any  water  to  extinguish  the  flame,  he 
cast  his  eyes  on  two  bottles  in  a  comer  of  the  room,  one 
of  which  was  full  of  oil,  and  the  other  of  water  ;  and  in 
his  hurry,  he  unfortunately  seized  on  the  oil,  and  poured 
it  upon  the  fire,  which  made  it  blaze  so  violently  that  he 
was  forced  to  walk  off :  On  his  back  was  written  Leo  IL  '• 
This  farce  wanted  no  commentary.  \ 

Luther  wrote  some  books  against  popery,  during  the  * 
sitting  of  the  diet ;  particularly  a  treatise  upon  the  second  ^ 
Psalm,  in  which  he  applied  to  the  princes  met  at  Augs-  ^ 
burg,  what  was  said  in  that  psalm  concerning  the  assemUy  * 
and  conspiracy  of  the  princes  of  the  world  against  Jesui 
Christ.  The  emperor  procured  a  decree  in  the  diet,  which 
allowed  the  protestant  princes  till  the  fifteenth  of  April 
following,  to  consult  about  their  submission  to  it ;  and 
his  imperial  majesty  promised  to  issue  Out  his  siunnxmi 
for  a  council  to  begin  the  next  year.  The  protestant 
princes  remained  firm  to  their  confession  of  faith,  and  the 
emperor  published  the  decree  of  the  diet  on  the  sixteenth 
of  November,  which  ordered,  that  no  alterations  or  inno- 
vations should  be  made  in  the  faith  or  religious  worship 
of  the  church  ;  and  that  none  should  be  admitted  to  die 
imperial  chamber,  who  disobeyed  this  decree* 

The  elector  of  Saxony  was  summoned  by  the  emperar  f 
to  be  present  at  Cologne,  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  December,  * 
at  the  election  of  Ferdinand  to  be  king  of  the  Romans : 
But  the  elector  appointed  the  other  protestant  princes  to 
meet  him  at  Smalkald,  on  the. twenty-second  of  the  same 
month,  where  they  entered  into  a  confederacy  to  defend 
themselves  against  the  emperor  and  the  Romanists,  who  ' 
were  determined  to  put  the  decree,  made  at  the  diet  of  * 
Augsburg,  rigorously  into  execution. 

The  court  of  Rome  was  greatly  disturbed  at  what  hai 
been  transacted  at  the  diet  of  Augsburg ;  and  the  pope 
employed  his  nuncios  to  dissuade  the  emperor  from  hoU* 
ing  a  council :  But  the  emperor  urged  the  necessity  d 

it. 
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it  s  and  the  pope,  on  the  first  of  December,  1 530,-  wrote 
a  circular  letter  to  all  the  Christian  princes,  informing 
than,  that  a  council  should  be  held,  and  desiring  them 
lo  countenance  so  holy  a  cause  by  their  personal  attend- 
ance* The  protestant  princes  also  wrote  circular  letters 
to  the  European  sovereigns,  and  particularly  to  the  kings 
of  England  and  France,  requesting  their  interest  and  pro- 
tection in  obtaining  a  Reformation,  which  had  been  at- 
tempted by  John  Colet  in  England,  by  John  Cerson  and 
Nicholas  Clemangis  in  France,  and  by  Luther  in  Germany. 
The  kings  of  England  and  France,  declared  for  a  general 
council,  peace,  and  Reformation  j  which  encouraged  the 
confederate  princes  to  meet  again  at  Smalkald  on  the  twen- 
ty-ninth of  March,  1531.  when  they  renewed  their  league ; 
and  Luther  composed  a  treatise  against  the  diet  of  Augs- 
burg, to  prove  that  it  was  lawful  to  resist  the  magistrates, 
if  they  commanded  any  persons  to  assault  those  who  would 
Bot  submit  to  the  decree. 

The  protestant  princes  held  another  assembly  at  Franc- 
fort  on  the  fourth  of  July  ,  and  the  emperor,  on  the  thir- 
teenth of  July,  1532,  by  the  treaty  of  Nuremberg,  agreed 
that  all  the  disputes  concemii^  religion  should  cease  un- 
til a  free  general  council  was  held,  which  was  to  be  with- 
in a  year.  The  protestants  insisted,  that  no  innovation 
in  doctrine  should  be  made  from  their  confession^  nor  any 
ceremonies  introduced  contrary  thereto  ;  which  was  grant- 
ed by  the  emperor,  and  the  protestant  princes  agreed  to 
assist  him  in  the  war  against  the  Turks. 

The  elector  of  Saxony  died  in  August,  and  was  succeeded 
bf  his  son  John  Frederic  in  his  dominions,  and  zeal  for 
die  protestant  cause.  The  pope  sent  his  nuncio,  in  Ja- 
ouary,  1531,  to  the  new  elector,  to  settle  with  him  the 
conditions  of  holding  a  council.  And  the  protestant 
pnnces  met  upon  this  occasion  at  Smalkald,  on  the  twen- 
Cj-foarth  of  June,  when  they  desired  that  the  council 
might  be  free,  and  be  held  in  Germany,  where  these  dif- 
£exences  in  religion  first  began  :  But  the  pope  refused  to 
comply  with  their  request. 

.  LiUther  dissuaded  the  elector  of  Saxony  from  making  an 
aBiance  with  the  Switzers,  and  persisted  to  unite  more 
Malously  than  ever  against  the  sacramentarians :  But 
Bucer  undertook  to  reconcile  the  Lutherans  an4  Zuing- 
Luther  met  Bucer  and  Capito  at  Wittenberg,  on 
twenty-second  of  May,  1536,  when  they  entered  into 
#  long  debate  upon  their  faith  and  doctrine  concerning 
die  sacrament ;  and  they  delivered  to  Luther  the  confes- 
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sion  of  faith  of  the  churches  of  Switzerland ;  but  they 
could  not  agree  in  their  articles  of  the  form  if  union  about 
t!ie  sacrament.     Lutlier  explained  himself  concerning  the 
Lord's  Supper,  by  saying,  be  had  never  taught  that  Jcsua 
Christ  can>e  down  from  heaven  to  the  earth,  either  visibly 
or  invisible  -,  and  that  he  left  it   to  the  almighty  pow^^ 
of  God  to  effect  how  the  body  and  blood  of  Chrbt  a^<^ 
offered  in  the  Lord's   Supper,    keeping  himself  entir&'I. 
close  to  the  words  of  the  scripture.  This  is  my  body^  tj^if 
is  my  blood.     He  observed,  that  as  they  could  not  undf^r. 
stand  each  other,  it  was  convenient  they  should  be  friendSi^ 
and  entertain  a  good  opinion  reciprocally  of  themselves^ 
till  tlie  spirit  of  contention  should  cease  among  them; 
and  so  he  committed  to  the  care  of  Bucer  and  Capito  to 
finish  what  they  had  begun. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  year   1527,  Luther  was 
attacked  by  a  very  severe  illness,   which  brought  him 
near  to  his  grave.     He  applied  himself  to  prayer,  made 
a  confession  of  his  faitli,  and  lamented  grievously  his  un* 
worthiness  of  martyrdom,    which  he  had  so  often  and 
so  ardently  desired.     In  this  situation  he  made  a  wiU, 
for  he  had  a  son,  and  his  wife  was  again  with  child,  in 
which  he  recommended  his  family  to  the  care  of  heaven  : 
f<  Lord  God,  says  he,  I  thank  thee,  that  thou  wouldsr 
"  have  me  poor  on  earth  and  a  beggar.     I  have  neither 
^<  house,  nor  land,  nor  possessions,  nor  money,  to  leare- 
*<  Thou  hast  given  me  a  wife  and  children  :  Take  them, 
««  I  beseech  thee,  under  tliy  care,  and  preserve  them,  as 
*<  thou  hast  preserved  me."     He  bequeathed  his  detes- 
tation of  popery  to  his  friends  and  brethren  \  agreeaUj 
to  what  he  often  used  to  say,  "  Pesiis  eram  vivns^  wtorwu 
«  era  mors  tua,  papa ;"  i.  e.  Living,  I  was  the  plague  ti 
the  pope  \  and  dying,  I  shall  be  his  death. 

Luther,  from  about  this  period,  having  laid  the  great 
foundation  of  the  Reformation,  was  chiefly  employed  in 
raising  and  completing  the  superstructure.  The  remain- 
der of  his  life  was  spent,  in  exhorting  princes,  stato, 
and  universities,  to  confirm  the  great  work,  which  had 
been  brought  about  through  him  ;  and  in  publishing  iitoiii 
time  to  time  such  writings  as  might  encourage,  diRCt, 
and  assist  them  in  doing  it.  The  emperor  threatenid 
toinporal  punishment  with  armies  ;  and  the  pope  eterml 
pains  with  bulls  and  curses  ;  but  Luther,  armed  with  the 
intrepidity  of  grace,  over  and  above  his  own  courageoM 
nature,  regarded  neither  the  one  nor  the  other.  Hii 
friend  and  assistant  Melancthon  could  not  be  so  indiflerents 

far 
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for  Melancthon  had  a  great  deal  of  softness,  moderation 
and  diffidence  in  his  constitution,  which  made  him  very- 
uneasy  and    alarmed    at    these    formidable    appearances. 
Hence  we  find  many  of  Luther's  letters  were  written  on 
purpose  to  comfort  him  under  these  anxieties :  «« I  am  (says 
*•  he,  in  one  of  these  letters)  much  weaker  than  you  in 
«  private  conflicts,  if  I  may  call  those  conflicts  private, 
"  which  I  have  with  the  devil ;  but  you  are  much  weaker 
*«  than  me  in  public.     You  are  all  distrust  in  the  public 
^  cause ;  I,  on  the  contrary,  am  very  confident ;  because 
^  I  know  it  is  a  just  and  true  cause,  the  cause  of  God 
^  and  of  Christ,  which  need  not  tremble  or  be  abashed^ 
<<  But  the  case  is  diflFerent  with  me  in  my  private  con- 
*  flicts,  feeling  myself  a  most  miserable  sinner,  and  there- 
"  fore  have  great  reason  to  look  pale  and  tremble.    Upon 
«  this  account  it  is,  that  1   can  be  almost  an  indifl^erent 
«  spectator  amidst  all  the  noisy  threats  and  bullyings  of 
**  the  papists  ;  for  if  we  fall,  the  kingdom  of  Christ  falls 
**  with  us :  And  if  it  should  fall,  I   had  rather  fall  with 
•*  Christ  than  stand  with  Caesar."     So  again  a  little  far- 
ther: "  You,  Melancthon,  cannot  bear  these  disorders, 
"  and  labour  to  have  things  transacted  by  reason,  and 
^  agreeably  to  that  spirit  of  calmness  and  moderation^ 
**  which  your  philosophy  dictates.     You  might  as  well 
**  attempt  cum  rat  tone  insanire^  to  be  mad  with  reason. 
*'  Don't  you  see,  that  the  matter  is  entirely  out  ol   your 
**  power  and  management,  and  that  even  Christ  himself 
**  forbids  your  measures  to  take  place  ?  If  the  cause  be 
**  bad,  indeed  \  let  us  renounce  it :  But  if  it  be  good, 
*'  why  do  we   make  God  a  liar,  who  hath  promised  to 
**  support  us  ?  Does  he  make  his  promises  to  the  wind, 
^'  or  to  his  people  ?" 

About  the  year  1533,  he  had  a  terrible  controversy 
with  George  duke  of  Saxony,  who  had  such  an  aversion  to 
Luther's  doctrine,  that  he  obliged  his  subjects  to  take  an 
Oath,  that  they  would  never  embrace  it.  However,  sixty 
or  seventy  citizens  of  Leipsic  were  found  to  have  deviated 
a  little  from  the  catholic  way,  in  some  point  or  other  j 
and  they  were  known  previously  to  have  consulted  Luther 
upon  it :  Upon  which  duke  George  complained  to  the 
elector  John,  that  Luther  had  not  only  abused  his  person, 
but  also  preached  up  rebellion  among  his  subjects.  The 
elector  ordered  Luther  to  be  acquainted  with  this,  and  to 
be  told  at  the  same  time,  that  if  he  did  not  clear  himself 
from  the  charge,  he  could  not  possibly  escape  punishment. 
But  Luther  easily  refuted  the  accusation,  by  proving,  that 
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he  had  been  so  far  from  stirring  up  his  subjects  againsjt 
him,  on  the  .score  of  religion,  that,  on  the  contrary,  he 
had  exhorted  them  rather  to  undergo  the  greatest  hard* 
ships,  and  even  suffer  themselves  to  be  banished.  Iii^eed, 
it  appears  from  all  his  conduct  and  writings,  that  no 
man  more  abhorred  that  impious  principle  of  subverting 
kingdoms  and  states,  under  a  pretence  of  advancing  the 
cause  of  God  or  his  gospel.  The  Almighty  is  surely 
able  to  effect  his  (fwn  will  in  t^is  case :  And  it  is  the  duty 
of  Christians  to  suffer  and  obey  it. 

In  this  year,  1533,  Luther  wrote  a  consolatory  letter  to 
the  citizens  of  Oschatz,  who  had  been  banishi^  for  the 
gospel ;  in  which  letter  he  uses  these  words ;  the  devil 
<<  is  the  host  in  the  world  ;  and  the  world  is  his  inn. 
*<  Go  where  you  will  in  the  world,  you  will  be  sure  to 
*«  find  this  ugly  host  walking  up  and  down  in  it." 

In  the  year  153 4,  he  printed,  and  in  the  next  year 
published,  his  translation  of  the  bible  Into  German;  m 
which  latter  year,  he  began  publicly  to  preach  upon  the 
book  of  Genesis,  which  task  he  ended  with  his  life,  as  he 
is  said  to  have  foretold. 

In  the  year  1538,  arose  the  vile  sect  of  the  Antino- 
mians,  who  taught  that  it  mattered  not  how  wicked  a 
man  was,  if  he  had  but  faith.  The  principal  person 
amongst  them  was  Joannes  Islebius  Agricola.  Luther  had 
the  honour  not  only  of  confuting,  but  of  converting 
this  man,  and  of  bringing  him  back  to  his  senses  and  his 
duty. 

In  the  year  1540.  Luther  printed  and  prefaced  the 
confession  of  Robert  Barnes,  his  intimate  friend,  and  a 
learned  divine,  who  was  burnt  this  year  at  London  for  the 
gospel.  They  became  acquainted  through  Barnes's  com- 
ing to  Wittenberg  about  the  business  of  king  Henry  the 
Eighth's  divorce. 

Luther  was  continually  baited  at  by  a  world  of  furies  5 
and  he  was  particularly  set  up  by  providence  to  effect  a 
Reformation.  He  published  seventy-five  propositions 
against  the  divines  of  Louvain  ;  and  also  a  short  confession 
of  faith ;  after  which  he  was  sent  for  to  his  native 
country,  to  compose  a  difference  between  the  counts  of 
Mansfield.  He  preached  his  last  sermon  at  Wittenberg  on 
the  seventeenth  of  January,  1546  5  and  on  the  twenty- 
third,  set  out  for  Islebcn,  where  he  was  honourably  enter- 
tained by  the  count,  who  escorted  him  to  his  apartments 
with  one  hundred  horse.  I^uther  attended  the  business 
Upon  which,  he  came  from  the  twenty-ninth  of  Januarys 
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£d  t^  geVenteentli  of  February,  when  he  sickened  a  little 
be;fo;e  supper  of  his  usual  illness.      This   was   an  qp- 
presjion  of  humours  in  the  opening  of  the  stomach,  with 
which  Melancthpn,  who  was  with  hinji,  had  seen  him  fre- 
quently afflicted.      His  pain  increased,  and  he  went  to 
bed,  where  he  slept  till  midnight,  when  he  awaked  in 
sue?  anguish,  that  iie  found  his  life  was  near  at  an  end. 
He.  then  prayed  in  these  words :  <«  I  pray  God  to  pre- 
«  serve  the  doct^rine  of  his  gospel  anjbng  us ;  for  the 
«  ppe  and  the  council  of  Trent  have  grievous  things  in 
«  land."     After  which,  he  said  5  *<  O  heavenly  Fadier, 
<<  ny  grpcious  God,  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
«  thou  God  of  all  consojation,  I  give  thee  hearty  thanks 
«  tiat  thou  hast  revealed  to  me  thy  Son  Jesus  Christ, 
«  vhom  I  believe,  whom  J  profess,  whom  I  love,  whom 
"  I  glorify,  and  whom  the  pope  and  the  multitude  of 
«  tie  wicked  do  persecute  and  dishonour. — I  beseech  thee, 
"  lord  Jesus  Christ,  receive  my  soul.     O  my  heavenly 
*'  lather,  though  I  be  taken  out  of  this  life,  and  must 
^  ky  down  this  frail  body  ;   yet  I  certainly  know,  that 
**  I  shall  live  with  thee  eternally,  and  that  I  cannot  be 
**  taten  out  of  thy  hands.     God  so  loved  the  wor/dj  tfJV. 
**  L)rd,  I  render  up  my  spirit  into  thy  hands,  and  come 
^*  to  thee.     Lord,  into  thy  hands  I  commend  my  spirit : 
*<  Tiou,  O  God  of  truth,  hast  redeemed  me  P'     Albert 
coun  of  Mansfield,  Melancthon,  Justus  Jonas,  and  several 
othe  friends,  attended  him  in  his  last  moments,  joining 
bim  n  prayer,  that  God  would  preserve  the  doctrine  of 
his  pspel  among  them.     Melancthon  says  of  Luther,  that 
haviig  frequently  repeated  his  prayers,  he  was  called  to 
God  «  unto  whom  he  so  faithfully  commended  his  spirit, 

*  to  'njoy,  no  doubt,  the  blessed  society  of  the  patriarchs, 
<  prophets,  and  apostles,  in  the  kingdom  of  God  the  Fa- 

*  th'r,  the  iSon,  and  the  Holy  Ghost.' 

lither  died  on  the  eighteenth  of  February,  1546,  in  the 

sixf-fourtli  year  of  his  age.      A  thousand  fables  have 

befl  invented  concerning  his  death  ;  nor  would  his  ene- 

ines  forbear  publishing  lies  on  this  subject  long  after  he 

fed  left  this  world.     Some  have  said,  that  he  died  sud- 

ijnly  ;  others  that  he  killed  himself  5  and  some  have  im« 

/udently  proceeded  so  far  as  to  give  out  that  he  was 

raken  away  by  the  devil.     Nor  are  they  people  of  mean 

figure  or  credit,  who  vent  these  calumnies,  but  the  most 

famous  writers,  as  Cochlseus,  Bessseus,  Bozius,  Fabianus, 

Justinian,  and  Bellarmine.     This,  says  Bayle,  reflects  oh 

the  whole  body  of  popery  5  for  such  fables  ought  not  to 

pass 
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pass  tlic  press.  Father  Maimbourg  has  rejected  all  these 
foolish  stories  *,  but  he  has  been  mistaken  in  a  noisible 
fact.  Speaking  of  Luther,  he  says,  the  elector  of  Saiony 
caused  his  body  to  be  conveyed  with  a  most  magnificent 
pomp  to  Wittenberg,  where  he  erected  to  him  a  mtnu* 
ment  of  white  marble,  surrounded  with  the  statues  oi  the 
twelve  apostles,  as  if  he  had  been  the  thirteenth,  witl  re- 
spect to  Germany.  He  was  honourably  interred  at  Vit- 
tenberg  :  But  Seekendorf  has  shewn  that  no  such  staves 
were  placed  round  his  tomb. 

The  virulent  parti  zans  of  the  church  of  Rome  tell  us, 
that  Luther  was  not  only  no  divine,  but  even  an  oit- 
rageous  enemy  and  calumniator  of  all  kinds  of  scieree ; 
and  that  he  committed  gross,  stupid,  and  abominUe 
errors  against  the  principles  of  divinity  and  philosoj^y. 
They  accuse  him  of  having  confessed,  that  after  stug- 
gling  for  ten  years  together  with  his  conscience,  h  at 
last  became  a  perfect  master  of  it,  and  fell  into  Athelm : 
And  add,  that  he  frequently  said,  he  would  renounce  his 
portion  in  heaven,  provided  God  would  allow  him  a  fez* 
sant  life  for  a  hundred  years  upon  earth.  And  les  we 
should  wonder,  that  so  monstrous  and  such  unhead  of 
impiety  should  be  found  in  a  mere  human  creature,  they 
make  no  scruple  to  say,  that  an  Incubus  begat  lim. 
These,  and  many  more  «uch  scandalous  imputations]  Mr 
Bayle  has  been  at  the  pains  to  collect,  under  the  aticle 
LuTHEK,  in  his  dictionary ;  and  has  treated  hem 
with  all  the  contempt  and  just  indignation  they  desrve. 
But  let  us  leave  these  ini potent  railers,  and  attend  a  ittfe 
to  more  equitable  judges.  Luther,  says  Mr  Wartci,  in 
his  appendix  to  Dr  Cave's  Historia  Literaria^  was  <  aman 

•  of  prodigious  sagacity  and  acutencss,  very  warm, and 
«  formed  lor  great  undertakings ;  being  a  man,  if  nrer 

•  there  was  one,  whom  nothing  could  daunt  or  inimi. 

<  date.     When  the  cause  of  religion  was  concerned  he 

<  never  regarded  whose  love  he  was  likely  to  gain,or 

<  whose  displeasure  to  incur.      He   treated    the  po{f8 

<  bulls,  and  the  emperor's  edicts,  just  alike ;  that  is,  ^ 
^  heartily  despised  both.     In  the  mean  time,  it  must  b 

<  owned>  that  Luther  often  gave  a  greater  loose  to  hi» 

•  passions  than  he  ought,  and  did  not  in  his  writings  pa) 

<  that  deference   to  crowned  heads  which  it  is   always 

<  necessary  to  pay :  But  every  man  has  his  foibie)  ant 
«  this  was  Luther's.     However,  he  was  very  diligent  ir 

<  his  application  to  letters,  and  very  learned,  considering 
«  the  times  he  lived  in.     His  chief  pursuit  was  in  thi 

<  stud^ 
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study  of  the  scriptures,  upon  a  great  p5rt  of  which  he 
wrote  commentaries.     He  reformed  the  Christian  reli- 
gion from  many  errors  and  superstitions,  with  which 
it  had  been  long  corrupted  ;  and  reduced  it,  as  well  as 
he  could,  to  its  primitive  purity.     If  in  some  places 
he  appears  not  quite  so  orthodox,  we  must  impute  it 
to  the  times,  and  not  to  him  ;   for  it  is  no  wonder,  that 
one  who  attempts  to  cleanse  such  a  stable  of  Augeus  as 
the  church  of  Rome,  should  not  escape  free  from  spots 
and  blemishes.     He  kept  primitive  antiquity  constantly 
before  his  eyes,  as  his  guide  and  rule ;  and,  as  Erasmus 
has  observed,  many  things  are  condemned  as  heretical 
in  the  writings  of  Luther,  which  are  thought  very  or- 
thodox and  pious  in  the  books  of  Augustine  and  Ber- 
nard.     Erasmus    also  says,  that  Luther   wrote   many 
things  rather  imprudently  than  impiously.      His  stile 
was  rough  and  harsh,  for  in  those  days  every  body  could 
not  write  like  Erasmus,  Politian,  Bembus,  &c.  who  were 
always  reading  Tully,  Livy,  and  Terence.     Yet  how 
uncouth  and  inelegant  soever  his  style  may  be,  it  every 
where  breathes  a  genuine  zeal  and  piety,  which  is  more 
solicitous  about  things  than  words.' 
Luther   left   a   widow,   three    sons,    and   two  daugh- 
ters.    Mis  family  was  not  extinct,  when  Seckendorf  pub- 
lished his  history,   towards   the   latter   end   of  the  last 
century.     Whilst  the  troops  of  Charles  V.  were  at  Wit- 
tenberg, in  the  year   1547,    the   Spaniards    solicited   the 
emperor  to  pull  down  Luther's  monument,  and  wanted  to 
^ig  up  his  bones  :  But  the  emperor  had  more  generosity 
and  prudence,  than  to  consent  to  a  procedure  so  base  and 
infamous. 

Luther  had  a  very  sharp  and  satirical  stile  :  But  his 
commentary  on  the  epistle  to  the  Galatians ;  was  his  fa- 
vourite work,  which  he  used  to  call  his  wife,  his  Catharine 
de  Bore.  It  was  a  very  great  imprudence  to  publish  such 
a  collection  as  the  Sermones  Mensales^  or  Colloquia  Mensa* 
lia  s  for  Luther's  table-talk  is  the  subject  of  the  book.  It 
was  published,  in  1571,  by  Henry  Peter  Rebenstock,  mi- 
nister of  Eischerheim  :  But  Luther  was  not  the  author  of 
that  book,  the  publication  of  which  was  the  effect  of  an 
inconsiderate  zeal. 

His  favourite  doctrine,  was  justification  by  faith  alone, 
and  not  by  works,  moral,  legal,  or  evangeUcal :  But  we 
must  do  him  the  justice  to  observe,  that  he  perpetually 
inculcated  the  absolute  necessity  of  good  works.     Accord- 
ing 
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ing  to  him,  a  man  is  justified  only  by  faith ;  J>ut  he  can« 
not  be  justified  without  works ;  and  where  those  works 
are  not  to  be  found,  there  is  assuredly  no  true  faith.  He 
was  once  somewhat  incl'med  to  the  opinion^  that  souls 
after  death  sleep  till  the  resurrection  :  But  he  afterwards 
said,  that  the  souls  of  the  faithful  are  in  a  state  of  felicityy 
and  this  seems  to  have  been  his  last  and  settled  opinion. 
He  thought  that  the  Jewish  nation  would  never  be  con* 
verted;  and  that  St  Paul's  expressions  concerning  this 
subject  were  misunderstood. 

Luther  was  a  magnanimous  person  even  by  the  conces- 
sion of  his  enemies ;  and  undertook  such  things  as  the 
world  may  reasonably  admire,  having  opposed  himself 
alone  to  the  whole  earth.  His  followers  called  them- 
selves Lutherans  mudi  against  his  mind :  But  they 
recede  from  hiiQ  in  many  things,  as  may  be  seen  by  their 
writings. 

Melancthon  says,  <  Pomeranus  is  a  grammarian  ;  I  am  a 
c  logician  \  and  Justus  Jonas  is  an  orator :  But  Luther  is 

<  good  at  every  thing  \  the  wonder  of  mankind ;  for  what- 

<  ever  he  says,  or  writes,  it  penetrates  the  heart,  and  makes 

<  a  lasting  impression.' 

It  has  also  been  said  of  Luther,  that  it  was  a  gpreat  mi- 
racle a  poor  friar  should  be  able  to  stand  against  the  pope: 
It  was  a  greater  that  he  should  prevail :  And  the  greatest 
of  all,  that  he  should  die  in  peace,  as  well  as  Erasmus, 
when  surrounded  by  so  many  enemies. 

The  doctrine  of  this  eminent  divine,  and  great  Reform- 
er, was  soon  extended  through  all  Germany,  Denmark, 
Sweden,  England,  and  other  countries,  under  difierent  mo- 
difications. 

Luther's  works  were  collected  after  his  death,  and 
printed  at  Wittenberg  in  seven  volumes  folio.  Catharine 
de  Bore  survived  her  husband  a  few  years,  and  continued 
the  first' year  of  her  widowhood  at  Wittenberg>  though 
Luther  had  advised  her  to  seek  another  place  of  residence. 
She  went  from  thence  in  the  year  1547,  when  die  town 
was  surrendered  to  the  emperor  Charles  V.  Before  her 
departure,  she  had  received  a  present  of  fifty  crowns  from 
Christian  III.  king  of  Denmark;  and  the  elector  of 
Saxony,  and  the  counts  of  Mansfelt,  gave  her  good  tokens 
of  their  liberality.  With  these  additions  to  what  Luther 
had  left  her,  she  had  scarce  wherewithal  to  maintain 
herself  and  her  family.  She  returned  to  "Wittenberg, 
when  the  town  was  restored  to  the  elector,  where  she 

lifed 
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lived  in  a  very  devout  and  pious  manncir,  till  the  plague 
obliged  her  to  leave  it  again  in  the  year  1 542.  She  sold 
what  she  had  at  Wittenberg,  and  retired  to  Torgau,  with 
a  resolution  to  end  her  life  there.  An  awful  provi- 
dence befel  her  in  her  journey  thither,  which  proved 
fatal  to  her.  The  horses  growing  unruly,  and  attempt- 
ing to  run  away,  she  leaped  out  of  the  vehicle  she  was 
conveyed  in ;  and,  by  leaping,  got  a  fall,  of  which  she . 
died  about  a  quarter  of  a  year  after,  at  Torgau,  upon  the 
twentieth  of  December,  1552.  She  was  buried  there  in 
the  great  church,  where  her  tonib  and  epitaph  are  still  to 
be  seen ;  and  the  university  of  Wittenberg,  which  was 
then  at  Torgau,  because  the  plague  raged  at  Wittenberg, 
made  a  public  programma  concerning  the  funeral ^mp. 

Upon  Luther's  tomb,  the  university  of  Wittenberg  di- 
rected the  following  inscription : 

MARTINI    LUTHERI   S.  THEOLOGIJ? 

D.  CORPUS   H.  L.  S.   E.   QUI  ANNO 

CHRISTI    MDXLVL    XIL    CAL. 

MARTII    EISLEBII    IN    PA- 

TRIA   S.    M.    O.    C.   V.    AN. 

LXIII.    M.    III.   D.    X. 

Translation. 

«  In  this  place  lies  buried  the  body  of  Martin  Lr- 

<  THER,    doctor  of  divinity,  who   died   at   Isleben,    his 

<  birth-place,  on  the  twelfth  of  the  calends  of  March, 
«  in  the  year  1546  ;  when  he  had  lived  sixty-three  years, 
•  three  months,  and  ten  days.' 

Beza's  ^igram  upon  Luther  has  been  much  admired  ; 
and  therefore  we  will  present  it  to  our  readers. 

Roma  orbem  domult ;   Romam  sibi  papa  subegit ." 

Viribus  ilia  suis^fraudibus  iste  suis* 
Quanto  isto  major  LutheruSy  major  et  Hid  : 

Ltum  tllamque  uno  qui  domuit  calamo  ! 
I  nunc !  Alciden  memorato^  Gracia  mendax  ; 

Lutheri  ad  calamum  ferrea  clava  nihil* 

The  learned  reader  will  excuse  the  following  unequal 
translation. 

Rome 
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Rome  tam'd  the  world ;  yet  Rome  the  pope  hath  awM: 
She  rose  by  force,  but  he  by  holy  fraud. 
Greater  than  both,  how  much  was  Luther,  when 
He  vanquish'd  bodi,  with  tiothing  but  a  pen  ! 
Go,  fabling  Greece,  and  bid  Alcides  know, 
His  club,  as  Luther's  pen,  gave  no  such  blow. 

Our  serious  readers  will,  perhaps,  be  pleased  with  the 
insertion  of  some  remarkable  sayings  and  observations  of 
this  great  man,  whicli  we  will  extract  from  that  able  and 
faithful  biographer,  Melchior  Adam.     Erasmus  confessed 

<  that  there  was  more  solid  divinity  contuned  in  one  leaf 

<  of  Luther's  commentaries,  than  could  be  found  in  many 

<  prolix  treatises  of  schoolmen,  and  such  kind  of  authors.' 
Speaking  of  the   pope's  using  the  mass  for  departed 

souls,  Ludier  observed,  that  <<  he,  with  his  mass,  was  not 
*^  satisfied  to  thrust  himself  into  all  comers  of  the  earthy 
**  but  he  must  needs  go  tumbling  down  into  the  very 
"  bosom  of  hell.' 

He  used  to  call  the  indulgence-merchants,  purse-tbresh' 
ers. 

There  were  many  plots  laid  against  his  life,  which  the 
bloody  papists  sought  after  by  all  means.  Poison,  dag- 
gers, pistols,  were  intended  5  when  fire  and  faggot  could 
not  be  used,  through  the  elector's  protection.  A  Pohsli 
Jew  was  hired  for  2000  crowns  to  poison  him.  *<  The 
"  plot  (says  Luther)  was  discovered  to  me  by  the  letters 
*<  of  my  friends.  He  is  a  doctor  of  physic,  and  dares  to 
<<  attempt  any  thing  :  He  would  go  about  this  business 
<<  with  incredible  craft  and  agility.  He  is  just  now  ap« 
<<  prehended."— However,  God  preserved  him  from 
the  malice  of  his  enemies.  It  shews,  however,  what 
papists  can  attempt  (says  Melchior  Adam);  and  if  we 
wanted  further  proof  of  it,  the  words  of  Aleander,  the 
pope's  legate,  are  quite  suiHcient.     <  Though  yoo  Ger- 

<  mans  (said  he),  who  pay  the  least  of  all  people  to  the 

<  Roman  see,  have  shaken  off  the  pope's  yoke ;  yet  we 

<  will  take  care,  that  ye  shall  be  devoured  with   civil 

<  wars,  and  perish  in  your  own  blood.' — A  pious  reso- 
lution indeed ! 

When  Luther's  bold  manner  of  expressing  himself  was 
censured,  he  replied ;  <*  Almost  all  men  condemn  my  tart- 
<<  ness  of  expression  ;  but  I  am  of  your  opinion,  (says  he 
<«  to  his  friend)  that  God  will  have  the  deceits  of  men 
"  thus  powerfully  exposed.  For  I  plainly  perceive,  that 
"  those  things,  which  are  softly  dealt  with  in  our  cor- 
rupt 
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«<  mpt  age,  gives  people  but  light  concern,  and  are  pre- 
«*  sently  forgotten. — ^If  I  have  exceeded  the  bounds  of 
«  moderation,  the  monstrous  turpitude  of  the  times  has 
<<  transported  me.  Nor  do  I  transcend  the  example  of 
«<  Christ,  who,  having  to  do  with  men  of  like  manners, 
<<  called  them  sharply  by  their  own  proper  names,  such 
**  as,  an  adulterous  and  perveise  generation,  a  brood  of  vipers  y 
**  hypocrites^  children  of  the  devil    who   could  not  escape  the 

**  damnation  if  hellJ* Erasmus,  with  all  his  refinement, 

could  own,  «  That  God  had  sent  in  Luther  a  sharp  phy^ 

*  sician,  in  consideration  of  the  immensity  of  the  diseases 

*  which  had  infected  this  last  age  of  the  world.' 

Luther  caused  the  psalms  used  in  worship  to  be  trans-^ 
lated  into  German.  *<  We  intend  (says  he  to  Spalatinus) 
*<  after  the  example  of  the  prophets  and  primitive  fathers 
<«  of  the  church,  to  turn  the  psalms,  for  spiritual  sing- 
^<  ing,  into  the  vulgar  tongue  for  the  common  people ; 
^  so  that  the  word  of  God  may  remain  among  the  people 
*«  even  in  tlieir  singing.  Upon  this  account,  we  seek 
•*  for  some  poets :  And  as  you  possess  the  copiousness 
*<  and  elegance  of  the  German,  which  you  have  greatly 
*«  cultivated ;  I  would  request  your  assistance  in  thi& 
**  business,  in  translating  some  of  the  psalms  into  Ger- 
<<  man  verse,  according  to  the  inclosed  example.  My 
«  wish  is,  to  avoid  all  difficult  and  courtly  terms,  and  to 
«  use  the  simplest  and  most  common  phrases,  so  that 
«  they  are  fit  and  proper,  for  the  edification  of  the 
«<  lowest  among  the  people.  Let  the  sense  be  clear, 
"  and  as  close  as  possible  to  the  original.  To  preserve 
<<  the  sense,  when  you  cannot  render  word  for  word,  it 
<«  may  be  right  to  use  such  a  phrase  as  will  most  per- 
«<  fectly  convey  the  idea.  I  confess,  I  am  not  sutR- 
"  ciently  quaHfied  myself ;  and  therefore  would  request 
<<  you  to  try  how  near  you  can  approach  to  Hemflny  Asaph , 
"  and  JeduthunJ' 

He  used  to  say  of  himself  and  the  other  ministers  ; 
"  We  are  only  planters  and  waterers,  in  administring 
"  the  word  and  sacraments ;  but  the  increase  is  not  in 
*<  our  power." 

Concerning  our  righteousness,  he  observed  j  ^*  Thou, 
«  Lord  Jesus,  art  my  righteousness  ;  but  I  am  altogether 
"  sin  :  Thou  hast  taken  what  was  mine,  and  hast  given 
"  me  what  was  thine  ;  thou  hast  taken  what  thou  wast 
*•  Bot,  and  hast  given  me  what  I  v^ras  not  before." 

Respecting 
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Respecting  ceremonies,  he  said  ;  *<  I  condemn  no  cert^- 
«  monies,  but  such  as  oppose  or  obscure  the  gospel.** 

With  regard  to  human  learning,  he  thus  expressed  him- 
self;  **  I  am  persuaded,  that  true  divinrty  could  not  wcH 
«  be  supported  without  the  knowledge  of  letters:  Of 
*<  this  we  have  sad  proof,  for  while  learning  was  decayed 
«  and  in  ruins,  theology  fell  too,  and  lay  most  wretchedly 
"  obscured.  1  am  sure,  that  the  revelation  and  mam- 
"  festation  of  the  word  of  God  would  never  have  been 
<<  so  extensive  and  jrlorious  as  it  is,  if  preparatorily,  liktf 
<«  so  many  John  Baptists,  smoothmg  the  way,  the  know- 
<<  ledge  of  languages  and  good  learning  had  not  risen  u^ 

«<  among  us. They  are  most  exceedingly   mistakeOt 

<*  who  imagine,  that  the  knowledge  of  nature  and  true 
"  philosophy  is  of  no  use  to  a  divine." 

He  advised,  in  the  case  of  temptations,  in  this  manner ; 
"  I  would   comfort   those   that  are   tried  in  their  faitK 
«  and  hope  toward  God,  in   this  way ;   first,  let  theitf 
«  avoid  solitariness,  keep  always  in  good  company,  sing 
"  the  psalms,    and  converse  upon  the   holy  scriptures. 
"  Secondly,   Though  it   be  the    most  difficult  point  to 
<«  work  upon  the  mind,  yet  it  is  the  most  present  remedy. 
«  if  they  can,  through  grace,  persuade  themselves,  that 
<«  these  grievous  thoughts  are  not  their  own,  but  Satan's; 
«  and  that,  therefore,  they  should  earnestly  endeavour  to 
««  turn  the  heart  to  other  objects,  and  quit  those  evil 
"  suggestions  :    For  to  dwell  upon  them,  or  fight  with 
«  them,  or  to  aim  to  overcome  them,  or  to  wait  for  an 
«  end  of  them,  is  only  to  irritate  and  strengthen  them, 
"  even  to  perdition,  without  relief." 

It  is  well  known,  that  Luther  earnestly  defended  Christ's 
corporal  presence  in  the  sacrament ;  but  it  is  said,  that 
he  was  of  a  contrary*  sentiment  a  little  before  his  death, 
and  owned  it.  For  as  he  was  preparing  to  make  his  hst 
journey  to  Isleben,  he  confessed  to  Melancthon,  on  die 
twenty- third  of  January,  154?6,  "  that  he  had  gone  tqp 
"  far  in  the  sacramentarian  controversy."  Melancthon 
persuaded  him  to  explain  himself  by  some  public  writing ; 
but  to  this  he  objected,  "  that  by  so  doing  he  shooU 
<<  make  all  his  doctrine  doubtful ;  but  that  be  [Mebn- 
<<  thon]  might  do  as  he  thought  fit,  after  his  decease.* 
This  speech  was  made  before  several  witnesses. 

Luther  frequently  said,  <«  That  a  preacher  should  take 
<«  care  not  to  bring  three  little  sly  dogs  into  his  pro- 
^^  fession ;  viz.  pride,  cove  i  ousness,  and  ilnvt ."  To 
which  he  added   to   preachers,    "  When   you  observe 
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<(  tl]£  people  hear  most  attentively ;  be  assured,  they  will 

'<  return  the  more  readily.     Three  things  make  a  divine* 

'<  meditatimf  prayer ^  and   temptation.      And   three  things 

"  are  to  be  remembered  by  a  minister  ;  turn  over  and  over 

'*  ibi  hitU  i  pray  devoutly  ;  and  be  never  above  learning,—* 

**  They  are  the  best  preachers  for  the  common  people, 

^  who  speak  in  the  meanest,  lowest,  humblest,  and  most 

*'  simple  style/' 

In  private  life,  Luther  was  an  example  of  the  strictest 
virtue.      At  dmner,  or  supper,  he  would  often  dictate 
matter  of  preaching  to  others,  or  correct  the  press  \  and 
sometimes  amuse  himself  with  music,  in  which  he  took 
great  delight.     Though  a  large  man,  he  was  a  very  mo- 
derate eater  and  drinker,  and  not  at  all  delicate  in  his  ap^ 
petite,  for  he   usually  fed  upon  the   simplest  diet.     He 
much  delighted  in  his  garden,  and  was  very  fond  of  cul- 
tivating it  with  all  kinds  of  plants.     In  short,  he  was  ne- 
ver idle. 

Though  lie  had  not  much  himself,  he  very  freely  be^ 
stowed  of  what  he  had  upon  others.  A  poor  student, 
adung  money  of  him,  he  desired  his  wife  to  give  some, 
who  excusing  herself  on  account  of  their  poverty ;  he 
todc  up  a  silver  cup  and  gave  it  to  the  scholar,  bidding 
him  to  sell  it  to  the  goldsmith,  and  keep  the  money  tor 
his  occasions.  When  a  friend  sent  him  two  hundred 
pieces  of  gold,  he  bestowed  them  all  on  poor  scholars. 
And  when  the  elector  gave  him  a  new  gown,  he  wrote  in 
answer,  "  That  too  much  was  done ;  for  ii  we  receive 
"  all  in  this  life,  we  shall  have  nothing  to  hope  for  in 
"  the  next."  He  took  nothing  of  printers,  for  his  works, 
\  to  his  own  use,  saying,  "  'Tis  true,  I  have  no  money, 
**  but  am  indeed  poor ;  yet  I  deal  in  this  moderate  man- 
"  ner  with  printers,  and  take  nothing  from  them  for  my 
**  variety  of  labours,  except  sometimes  a  copy  or  two. 
"  This,  I  believe,  may  be  due  to  me,  when  other  au- 
"  thors,  even  translators,  for  every  sheet  have  their  stipu^ 
*'  lated  price.''  When  he  had  some  money  sent  him,  he 
wrote  thus  to  a  friend  ;  "  I  have  received  by  Taubenheim 
*^  an  hundred  pieces  of  gold  -,  and  at  the  same  time  Schart 
<<  has  sent  me  fifty;  so  that  I  begin  to  fear,  lest  God  should 
«  give  me  my  portion  here.  But  I  solemnly  protest, 
'<  that  I  would  not  be  so  satisfied  from  Him  :  I  will 
"  either  presently  return,  or  get  rid  of  them.  For  what 
<<  is  so  much  money  to  me  ?  I  have  given  half  of  it  to 
**  Prior,  and  made  him  very  happy," 
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He  had  gi;eat  tenderness  for  his  family.  When  he  saw 
Magdalen  his  eldest  daught  -r  at  the  point  of  death,  he 
read  to  her  this  passage  from  the  xxvith  of  Isaiah  j  Tij 
dead  men  shall  live^  together  with  my  dead  body  shall  t 
arise :  Awake  and  singy  ye  that  dwell  in  the  dust ;  fir 
dew  is  as  the  dew  of  herbs^  and  the  earth  shall  cast  out 
dead.  Come,  my  people,  enter  thou  into  thy  chambers  amd 
shut  thy  doors  about  thee  :  Hi  ie  thyself  as  it  were  fir  a  Stib 
moment,  until  the  indignation  be  overpast*  ••■  My  daughteff 
<«  do  thou  enter  (says  he)  into  thy  chamber  with  peace : 
<«  I  shall  soon  be  with  thee  ;  for  God  will  not  permit  me 
*«  to  see  the  judgments  that  hang  over  Germany,**  And 
upon  this  he  poured  forth  a  flood  of  tears.  Yet  aftet^ 
wards,  when  he  attended  the  funeral,  he  contained  him-- 
self,  so  as  not  to  appear  to  weep. 

What  he  said  of  the  covetousness  of  the  Germans  and 
of  the  prevailing  scarcity  in  his  time,  may  be  applied  to 
some  other  professing  people  besides  them.  *«  We  are 
**  in  dread  of  famine  •,  and  famine  we  shall'  feel,  without 
**  remedy.  And  as  we,  without  necessity,  and  like  inr- 
*<  pious  and  faithless  heathens,  have  been  distracted  widi 
^*  carefulness,  solicitous  lest  we  should  be  destroyed  bj 
*<  famine ;  and  utterly  neglecting  the  word  and  work  olt 
<*  God  :  so  he  will  permit  the  evil  day  shortly  to  come^ 
"  which  will  bring  with  it  a  most  heavy  load  of  sorrowa^ 
<*  beyond  our  power  either  to  sustain  or  remove.** 

Being  once  asked,  Whether  we  should  know  each  other  in 
heaven  P  he  answered ;  «<  How  was  it  with  Adam  ?  He 
^  had  never  seen  Eve ;  for  when  God  formed  her,  be 
*<  was  in  a  deep  sleep  •,  yet  when  he  awaked  and  saw  her, 
**  he  did  not  ask.  Who  she  was  ?  or  from  whence  «hr 
**  came  ?  but  immediately  said,  that  she  was  flesh  of  Ks 
*^  flesh,  and  bone  of  his  bone.  How,  then,  did  he  knov 
"  this  ?  Being  filled  with  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  endued 
'^  with  the  true  knowledge  of  God,  he  was  able  to  db* 
^  termine  upon  the  nature  of  things. — ^In  tike  mami^i 
«  we  shall  be  perfectly  renewed  hereafter  through  Chxisti 
«  and  shall  know  with  far  greater  perfection  than  oft 
«  be  conceived  of  here,  our  dearest  relations,  and  indeed 
<<  whatever  exists  :  and  in  a  mode  too  much  superier  tn- 
"  that  of  Adam  in  paradise." 

He  was  of  a  proper  stature  and  of  a  robust  body,  with 
such  a  piercing  vivacity  in  his  eyes,  that  but  few  oouU 
look  upon  him  directly,  when  he  intentively  looked  a|ta 
them.  He  had  but  a  soft  voice,  and  that  not  very  dify 
»o  that  when  mention  was  made^  one  day  at  table,  of 
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tefoiee^  that  it  was  rather  weak ;  he  observed  df  his 
ic'tkit  it  could  not  deliver  his  words  but  with  a  low 
Nidation.  <  Tes,  (said  Melancthon)  but  that  feeble 
66  of  thine  is   powerfully  perceived  both  far  and 

nnnius  says,  that  he  saw  a  letter  written  by  Lutiher 
Tolfgang  Capito,  in  which  he  affirmed,  t}\at  scarce  any 

•  writings  pleased  himself,  except  his  catechism,  and 
lOok  de  servo  arbitriof  <<  or  free-will  a  slave.''  Of  this 
iroik  the  late  Mr  Toplady  had  begun  a  translation, 
bideed  carried  it  on  a  considerable  way ;  but  being 
rated  from  finishing  it  by  his  death  (it  having  been 
^delayed  through  other  avocations,)  we  are  deprived 
his  valuable  companion  to  Zanchius  in  an  English 

le  Trill  conclude  this  account  of  Luther  with  the  high 
ndiun,  paid  to  his  memory  by  Wolfgang  Severus,  pre* 
ir  to  the  emperor  Ferdinand  : 

tJ:'  yapeti  de  gente  prior  majorque  Luther^ 

*  -  Netnofuit :  Sed  nee  credo  futurus  erii. 
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IV,   ■ 

»  -•    I  -  ' 

UIRGE  WISH  ART,  or  deorgtus  &fboca¥^dus^  ai 
Buchanan  translated  it,  was  bom  in  Scotland,  and 
|bt  up  afa  grammar-school :  From  whence  he  went 
V^jQiihrersity.  After  which  he  travelled  into  several 
(,  and  at  last  came  to  Cambridge^  where  he  War 
into  Bennet-Cc^ege. 
*.wa»'a  most  famous  and  suconsful  pteachar  of  di6 
ll|i.a»l  in  many  places  of  Scotland,  through  which  h€ 
riksdyhe  was  blessed  with  many  seals  of  his  ministry  ^ 
idtooghhewas  mudi  persecuted  by  the  eruel' car« 
lltton,  he  still  continued  to  preach  fai  public^  and 
ifttnnglj  to  go  adxnit  doing  good* 
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He  was  (says  the  excellent  Mr  Robert  Fleming)  one  «f 
the  most  extraordinary  ambassadors  of  Jesus  Chnsti  that 
can  be  instancod.  He  was  also  the  great  friend,  and  (it 
is  believed)  spiritual  father  of  the  famous  John  Knox,  to 
whom  we  are  chiefly  indebted  for  the  memorials  of  "WU 
shart's  life,  that  have  been  transmitted  down  to  us. 

Wishart  spent  a  considerable  time  abroad  for  his  inn 
provcnient  in  literature»  and  distinguished  himself  for  hit 
great  learning  and  abilities  both  m  philosophy  and  divi* 
nity.  His  desire  to  promote  true  knowledge  and  science 
among  men,  as  is  usually  the  case»  accompanied  the  pQi» '  ; 
session  of  it  in  himself.  He  was  very  ready  to  commii*  i 
nicate  what  he  knew  to  othersi  and  frequently  read  vs* 
rious  authors  both  in  his  own  chamber  and  in  the  public 
schools. 

He  appears  to  have  left  Cambridge  in  the  year  1544| 
and  to  have  returned  into  his  own  country  with  the  am* 
bassadors  of  Scotland,  who  came  into  England  to  tint 
with  Henry  the  eighth,  about  the  marriage  of  his  son 
prince  Edward  M'ith  their  young  queen  Mary,  who  was 
afterwards  the  mother  of  James  the  first)  and  put  to  death 
by  queen  Elizabeth.  Wishart  first  preached  at  Montrose^ 
and  then  at  Dundee,  to  the  admiration  of  all  that  heard 
him.  In  this  last  place,  he  made  a  public  exposition  of 
the  epistle  to  the  Romans,  which  he  went  through  with  j 
such  grace  and  freedom  in  speaking  the  truth,  uiat  the 
papists  began  to  be  excessively  alarmed.  At  lengthi  upon 
the  instigation  of  cardinal  Beton,  one  Robert  Milni  a 
principal  man  at  Dundee,  and  formerly  a  professor  of 
religion,  prohibited  his  preaching  i  forbidding  him  to 
trouble  their  town  anymore,  for  he  would  not'sufierit. 
This  was  spoken  to  him  in  the  public  place ;  Where- 
upon he  mused  a  space,  with  his  eyes  lifted  up  to  heaven;  j 
and  afterwards,  looking  sorrowfully  on  the  speaker  and  I 
people,  he  said,  «<  God  is  my  witness,  that  1  never  minded 
<<  your  trouble,  but  your  comfort  \  yea,  your  trouble  is 
«<  more  dolorous  to  me  than  it  is  to  yourselves :  But  I 
<<  am  assured,  to  refuse  God's  »i-ord,  and  to  chuee  fron 
<<  you  his  messenger,  sliall  not  preserve  you  from  trouhb, 
<<  but  shall  bring  you  into.it:  For  God  sliall. send  yoa 
<<  ministers  that  shall  neither  fear  burning  nor  baniihp 
<<  nient.  I  have  offered  you  the  word  of  aalradeOi 
«<  With  the  hazanl  of  my  life  I  have  rensdiied  among 
<<  you :  Now  ye  yourselves  refuse  me  ;  and  I  must  Icsve 
<<  my  innocence  to  be  declared  by  my  God.  If  it  bt* 
<<  long  prosperous  with  you,  I  am  noc  led  faj  the  Spirit 
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^  of  truth  :  But  if  unlookccUfor  trouble  come  upon  you^ 
<(  ackiiowlcilge  the  cause,  ami  turn  to  God,  who  is  gra- 
^  cious  ami  merciful.  But  if  you  turn  not  at  the  tirst 
*«  warning,  he  will  visit  you  with  fire  and  sword."  And 
then  he  came  down  from  the  pulpit. 

After  tins  he  went  into  tlic  west  of  Scotland,  where  he 
preadicd  God's  word,  which  was  gladly  received  by 
QAny;  till  the  archbishop  of  Glasgow,  at  the  instigation 
ofthe  aforesaid  carvlinal,  came  with  his  train  to  the  town 
of  Air  to  resitit  Wisliart,  and  would  needs  have  tlie  church 
himself  to  preach  in.  Some  opposed  it;  but  Wishart  said, 
^  Iict  him  alone ;  his  sermon  will  not  do  much  hurt. 
•*  Let  us  go  to  the  market-cross "  And  so  they  did, 
vherc  he  made  so  notable  a  sermon,  that  his  very  ene- 
mies themselves  were  confounded. 

Wisliart  remained  witli  the  gentlemen  of  Kyle,  preach- 
ing sometimes  in  one  place,  sometimes  in  another  \  but 
coining  to  Macklcno,  he  was  by  force  kept  out  oi  the 
church.  Some  would  have  broken  in  ;  upon  which  he 
said  to  one  of  them,  ««  Brother,  Jesus  Christ  i$  as  mighty 
<(  in  the  fields  as  in  die  church ;  and  himself  often 
^  preached  in  the  desert,  at  the  sea-side,  and  other  places. 
^  The  like  word  of  peace  God  sends  by  me  :  The  blood 
**  of  none  sliall  be  sheil  this  day  for  preaching  it." 

Then  going  into  the  fields,  he  stood  upon  a  bank, 
where  he  stayed  in  preaching  to  the  people  above  three 
htnax^  I  and  God  wrought  so  wonderfully  by  that  ser- 
mon, tluit  one  of  the  most  wicked  men  in  all  the  country, 
the  laird  of  Sheld,  was  converted  by  it  \  his  eyes  flowing 
wtlli  such  abundance  of  tears  that  all  men  wondered 
at  it. 

Soon  after,  news  was  brought  to  Wishart,  that  the 
phgue  was  broke  out  in  Dundee ;  which  begun  within 
lour  days  after  he  was  prohibited  to  preach  there,  and 
nged  so  extremely,  that  it  is  almost  beyond  credit  how 
aiany  died  in  the  space  of  twenty  four  hours.  This  being 
rdaited  to  him,  he  would  needs,  notwithstanding  the  im- 
portunity of  his  friends  to  detain  him,  go  thither ;  saying, 
**  They  are  now  in  troubles  and  need  comfort.  Perhaps 
<*  tliis  hand  of  God  will  make  them  now  to  magnify  and 
"  reverence  the  word  of  God,  which  before  they  lightly 
<*  esteemed." 

There  he  was  with  joy  received  by  the  godly.  He 
chose  tlie  Eastgate  for  the  place  of  his  preaching ;  so  that 
the  healthy  were  within,  and  the  sick  without  the  gate. 
His  text  was,  Hesait  his  ivord  and  kcaied  tkem^  &:c.  Psalm 

cvii. 
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cvii.  SO.  In  this  sermon  he  chiefly  dwek  upon  tht  ad^- 
vantage  and  comfort  of  God's  word,  the  judgments  that 
ensue  upon  the  contempt  or  rejection  of  it,  die  freedom 
of  God's  grace  to  all  his  people,  and  the  happiness  of 
those  of  his  elect,  whom  he  takes  to  himself  out  of  this 
miserable  world.  The  hearts  of  his  hearers  were  so  raised 
by  the  divine  force  of  this  discourse,  as  not  to  regard 
death,  but  to  judge  them  the  more  happy  who  should  then 
be  called,  not  knowing  whether  they  might  have  such  a 
comforter  again  with  them.  After  this,  the  plague  almost 
quite  ceased ;  though,  in  the  midst  of  it,  Wishart  con- 
stantly visited  those  that  lay  in  the  greatest  extremity)  and 
comforted  them  by  his  exhortations. 

Wlien  he  took  his  leave  of  the  people  of  Dundee,  he 
said,  «  that  God  had  almost  put  an  end  to  that  plaguci 
<<  and  that  he  was  now  called  to  another  place."  He  went 
from  thence  to  Montrbse,  where  he  sometimes  preached, 
but  spent  most  of  his  time  in  private  meditation  and  prayer, 
in  which  he  was  so  earnest,  that  night  and  day  he  fire-- 
quently  continued  in  it. 

It  is  said,  that  before  Wishart  left  Dundee,  and  while 
he  was  engaged  in  the  labours  of  love  to  the  bodies,  as 
well  as  to  the  souls  of  those  poor  afflicted  people,  the 
cardinal  corrupted  a  desperate  popish  priest,  called  John 
Weighton,  to  slay  him.  And  on  a  day,  the  sermon  being 
ended,  and  the  people  departed,  the  priest  stood  waiting 
at  the  bottom  of  the  stairs,  with  a  naked  dagger  in  his 
hand  under  his  gown.  But  Mr  Wishart  having  a  sharp 
piercing  eye,  and  seeing  the  priest  as  he  came  down,  said 
to  him,  *<  My  friend  what  would  you  have  ?*  And 
immediately  clapping  his  hand  upon  the  dagger,  took  it 
from  him.  The  priest  being  terrified,  fell  down  upon 
his  knees,  and  confessed  his  intention,  and  craved  pardon. 
A  noise  being  hereupon  raised,  and  it  coming  to  the  ears 
of  those  who  were  sick,  they  cried,  <  Deliver  the  traitor 
*  to  us,  or  we  will  take  him  by  force  ;*  and  they  burst  in 
at  the  gate.  But  Wishart  taking  the  priest  in  his  arms, 
said,  <<  Whatsoever  hurts  him  shall  hurt  me  ;  for  he  hath 
<^  done  me  no  mischief  but  much  good,  by  teaching  me 
**  more  heedfulness  for  the  time  to  come.'*  And  to  he 
appeased  them,  and  saved  the  priest's  life. 

Soon  after  his  return  to  Montrose,  the  cardinal  again 
conspired  his  death,  causing  a  letter  to  be  sent  to  him  as 
if  it  had  been  from  his  familiar  friend,  the  laird  of  Kin- 
nier,  in  which  he  was  desired  with  all  po^ible  speed  to 
come  tp  him,  because  he  was  taken  with  a  sudden*  sick- 
ness. 
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"Hess.  In  the  mean  time,  the  cardinal  had  provided  sixty 
men  armed,  to  lie  in  wait  within  a  mile  and  a  half 
of  Montrose,  in  order  to  murder  him  as  -  he  passed  that 
way. 

The  letter  coming  to  Wishart's  hand  by  a  boy,  who 
also  brought  him  a  horse  for  the  journey  •,  Wishart,  ac- 
companied by  some  honest  men  his  friends,  set  forward  ^ 
but  suddenly  stopping  by  the  way,  and  musing  a  space, 
he  returned  back,  which  they  wondering  at,  asked  him 
the  cause,  to  whom  he  said,  "  I  will  no-  go.  I  am  for- 
«*  bidden  of  God.  I  am  assured  there  is  treason.  Let 
«  some  of  you  go  to  yonder  place,  and  tell  me  what  you 
"  find."  Which  doing,  they  made  the  discovery  j  and 
hastily  returning,  they  told  Mr  Wishart :  Whereupon  he 
said,  <<  I  know  I  shall  end  my  life  by  that  blood-thirsty 
*"  man's  hands,  but  it  will  not  be  in  this  manner." 

The  -time  approaching  when  he  should  meet  the  gentle- 
men at  Edinburgh,  he  took  his  leave,  and  departed.  By 
the  way,  he  lodged  with  a  faithful  brother,  called  James 
Watson,  of  Inner-Goury.  In  the  night-time  he  got  up, 
and  went  into  a  yard ;  which  two  men  hearing,  they 
privately  followed  him.  There  he  walked  in  an  alley 
for  some  space,  breathing  forth  many  groans :  Then  he 
fell  upon  lus  knees,  and  his  groans  increased  :  Then  he 
fell  upon  his  face,  -when  those  that  watched  him  heard 
him  lamenting  and  praying :  And  thus  he  continued  near 
an  hour :  Then  getting  up,  he  went  to  his  bed  again. 
Those  who  attended  him,  appearing  as  though  they  were 
ignorant  of  all,  came  and  asked  him  where  he  had  been  ? 
But  he  would  not  answer  them.  The  next  day  they  im- 
portuned him  to  tell  them,  saying,  <  Be  plain  with  us, 

•  for  we  heard  your  mourning,  and  saw  your  gestures.' 
Then  he,  with  a  dejected  countenance,  said,  "  I  had 
**  rather  you  had  been  in  your  beds,"  But  they  stilly 
pressing  upon  him  to  know  something,  he  said,  *<  I  will 
•*  tell  you :  I  am  assured  that  my  warfare  is  near  at  an 
««  end,  and  therefore  pray  to  God  with  me,  that  I  shrink 
"  not  when  the  battle  waxeth  most  hot.'* 

When  they  heard  this,  they   fell   a-weeping,  saying, 

*  This  is  small  comfort  to  us.'  Then  said  he,  <<  God 
<*  shall  send  you  comfort  after  me.  This  realm  shall  be 
«  illuminated  with  the  light  of  Christ's  gospel,  as  clearly 
«*  as  any  realm  since  the  days  of  the  apostles.  The  house 
«  of  God  shall  be  built  in  it ;  yea,  it  shall  not  lack,  in 
"  despite  of  all  enemies,  the  top-stone  j  neither  will  it 
«  be  long  before  this  be  accomplished.     Many  shall  not 

suffer 
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^(  sufi^r  after  me,  before  the  glory  of  God  shairappemr 
'<  and  triumph  in  despite  of  Satan.  But  alas!  if  the 
«  people  afterwards  shall  prove  unthankful,  then  fearful 
*<  and  terrible  will  the  plagues  be  that  shall  follow," 

He  then  W"nt  forward  upon  his  journey,  and  came  to 
Leith,  but  hearing  nothing  of  the  gentlemen,  who  were 
to   meet  with  him,  he  kept  himself  retired  for  a  day  or 
two.     He  then  grew  pensive,  and  being  asked  the  reason, 
of  it,   he  answered,    "  What  do  I  differ  from  a  deaiL 
'^  man  ?     Hitherto  God  hath  used  my  labours  for  the- 
<<  instruction   of  ochers,  and  to  the  disclosing  of  dark-* 
^<  ness :  At^d  now  I  lurk  as  a  man  ashamed  to  shew  his 
^*  face."     His   friends  perceived   that  his  desire  was  to 
preach,  whereupon  they  said  to  him,  <  It  is  most  com-* 
'  fortable  to  us   to  hear  you,  but  because  we  know  the 
*  danger  wherein  ye  stand,  we  dare  not  desire  it.*     But, 
said  he,  <<  If  you  dare  hear,  let  God  provide  for  me  as 
<<  best  pleaseth  him '"  and  so  it  was  concluded  that  the 
next  day  he  should  preach  in  Leith.     His  text  was  of  the 
parable  pf  the  sower,  Matt.  xiii.     The  sermon  ended,  the 
gentlemen  of  Lothian,  who  were  earnest  profesfors  oiF 
Jesus  Christ,  would  not  suffer  him  to  stay  at  Leith,  be* 
cause  the  governor  and  cardinal  were  shortly  to  come  to 
Edinburgh  ^  but  took  him  along  with  them  ^  and  so  he 
preached  at  Brunstone,  Longniddry,  and  Ormistone ;  then 
was  he  requested  to  preach  at  Invetesk,  near  Mussdborj^ 
where  he  had  a  great  confluence  of  people,  and  amongst 
them  Sir  George  Douglas,  who  after  sermon  said  publicly, 

<  I  know  that  the   governor  and  cardinal  will  hear  that 

<  I  have  been  at  this  sermon :  But  let  them  know  that 

<  I  will  avow  it,  and  will  maintain  both  the  doctrine  and 
«  the  preacher,  to  the  uttermost  of  my  power.'  This 
much  rejoiced  those  that  were  present. 

Among  others  that  came  to  hear  him  preachy  there 
were  two  gray-friars,  who  standing  at  the  church  door, 
whispered  to  such  as  came  in  :  Which  Wishart  observing, 
said  to  the  people,  • «  I  pray  you  make  room  for  these  ■ 
*<  two  men,  it  may  be  they  come  to  learn ;"  and  turning 
to  {hem,  he  said,  <<  Come  near,  for  I  assure  yon,  you 
<<  shall  hear  the  word  of  truth,  which  this  day  shall  seal 
**  up  to  you  either  your  salvation  or  damnation  5**  and 
so  he  proceeded  in  his  sermon,  supposing  that  they  would 
be  quiet ;  but  when  he  perceived  that  they  sdll  continued 
to  disturb  all  the  people  that  stood  near  them,  he  ssud  to 
them  the  second  time,  with  an  angry  countenance';  ^  O 
-<<  ministers  of  Satan,  and  deceivers  of  the  souls  of  men ; 
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f«.  will  ye  neither  hear  God's  truth  yourselves,  nor  suffer 
"  others  to  hear  it  ?  Depart,  and  take  this  for  your  por- 
<<  don;  God  shall  shortly  confound  and  disclose  your 
•<  hypocrisy  within  this  kingdom;  ye  shall  be  abomi- 
*<  nable  to  men,  and  your  places  and  habitations  shall  be 
"  desolate."  This  he  spake  with  much  vehemency,  and 
turning  to  the  people,  he  said,  "  These  men  have  pro- 
<'  voked  tlie  Spirit  of  God  to  anger ;"  and  then  he  pro- 
ceeded to  the  end  of  his  sermon. 

He  preached  afterwards  at  Branstone,  Languedine,  Or- 
mistoncy  and  Inveresk' ;  where  he  was  followed  by  a  great 
confluence  of  people:  And  he  preached  also  in  divers 
other  places,  the  people  much  flocking  after  him ;  and 
he,  in  all  his  sermons,  foretold  the  shortness  of  the  time 
that  he  had  to  travel,  and  the  near  approach  of  his  death. 

Being  come  to  Haddington,  his  auditory  began  much  to 
decrease,  which  was  thought  to  happen  through  the  iu- 
fiuence  of  the  earl  of  Bothwel,  who  was  moved  to  oppose 
Um  at  the  instigation  of  the  cardinal.  Soon  after,  as  he 
was  going  to  church,  he  received  a  letter  from  the  west- 
country  gentlemen ;  and  having  read  it,  he  called  John 
Knox,  who  had  diligently  waited  upon  him  since  he  came 
into  Lothian;  to  whom  he  said,  "  That  he  was  weary  of 
*<  the  world,  because  he  saw  that  men  began  to  be  weary 
«  of  God  :  For,  §aid  he,  the  gentlemen  of  the  West  have 
**  sent  me  word,  that  they  cannot  keep  their  meeting  at 
"  Edinburgh."  John  Knox,  wondering  that  he  should 
enter  into  conference  about  these  things  immediately  be- 
fore his  sermon,  contrary  to  his  custom,  said  to  him ; 

*  Sir,  sermon-time  approaches  •,  I  will  leave  you  for  the 

*  present  to  your  meditations.' 

Wishart's  sad  countenance  declared  the  grief  of  his 
mind.  At  last  he  went  into  the  pulpit,  and  his  auditory 
being  very  small,  he  began  in  this  manner ;  <<  O  Lord^ 
"  how  long  shall  it  be,  that  thy  holy  word  shall  be  de»- 
«  spised,  and  men  shall  not  regard  their  own  salvation  ? 
«  I  have  heard  of  tjiee,  O  Haddington,  that  in  thee  there 
^  used  to  be  two  or  three  thousand  persons  at  a  vain  and 
«  wicked  play ;  and  now,  to  hear  the  messenger  of  the 
<<  eternal  God,  of  all  the  parish  can  scarce  be  numbered 
<<  one  hundred  present.  Sore  and  fearful  shall  be  the 
^<  plagues  that  shall  ensue  upon  this  thy  contempt.  With 
<<  Are  and  sword  shalt  thou  be  plagudd :  Tea,  thou  Had- 
<<  dington  in  special,  strangers  ^all  possess  thee  ;  and  you, 
^  the  present  inhabitants,  shall  either  in  bondage  serve 
<(  your  enemies,  or  else  you  shall  be  chased  from  your 

"  own 
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^  own  hat>itations ;  and  that  because  you  have  not  knowri, 
*«  nor  will  know,  the  time  of  your  visitation.** 

This  prophecy  was  accomplished  not  long  after,  when 
the  English  took  Haddington,  made  it  a  garrison,  enforced 
many  of  the  inhabitants  to  fly ;  oppressed  others,  and 
for  a  while,  a  great  plague  breaking  forth  in  the  trwn, 
whereof  multitudes  died,  the  English  were  at  last  forced 
to  quit  it,  who  at  their  departure,  burnt  and  spoiled  great 
part  of  it,  leaving  it  to  be  possesssd  by  such  as  could  first 
seize  upon  it,  which  were  the  French  that  came  as^  auxi* 
liaries  to  Scotland,  with  a  few  of  the  ancient  inhabitants; 
so  that  Haddington,  to  this  day,  never  recovered  her  for- 
mer beauty,  nor  yet  men  of  such  wisdom  and  ability  u 
did  formerly  inhabit  it. 

That  night  was  Wishart  apprehended  in  the  house  of 
Ormeston,  by  the  earl  of  Bothwel,  suborned  thereto  by  the 
cardinal.  The  manner  was  this :  After  sermon  he  took 
his  last  farewell  of  all  his  friends  in  Haddijigton ;  John 
Unox  would  have  fain  gone  with  him  \  but  he  said,  <*  Re- 
"  turn  to  your  children,  and  God  bless  you :  One  it 
«*  sufficient  for  one  sacrifice.'*  Then  went  he  to  the  laird 
of  Ormeston's,  with  some  others  that  accompanied  him. 
After  supper,  he  had  a  comfortable  discourse  of  God'i 
love  to  nis  children;  then  he  appointed  the  51st  Psalm 
to  be  sung,  and  so  retired  to  his  chamber. 

Before  midnight,  the  house  was  beset ;  and  the  eari  of 
Bothwel  called  for  the  laird  of  the  house,  and  told  him 
tliat  it  was  in  vain  to  resist,  for  the  governor  and  cardinal 
were  witliin  a  mile,  with  a  great  power ;  but  if  he  wouU 
deliver  Wishan  to  him,  he  would  promise  upon  his  honour 
that  he  should  be  safe,  and  that  die  cardinal  should  not 
hurt  him.  Wishart  said,  «'  Open  the  gates,  the  will  of 
<*  Gk>d  be  done ;"  and  Bothwel  coming  in,  Wishart  said 
to  htm,  <^  I  praise  my  God,  that  so  honourable  a  man  as 
«  you,  my  lord,  receive  me  this  night;  for  I  am  per-. 
«  suaded  that  for  your  honour's  sake,  you  will  sufier  no- 
«<  thing  to  be  done  to  me  but  by  order  of  taw :  I  less  » 
•«  fear  to  die  openly,  than  secretly  to  be  murdered.* 
Then  said  Bothwel,  <  I  will  not  only  preserve  your  body 

<  from  all  violence   that  shall  be  intended   against  you 

<  without  order  of  law ;  but  I  also  promise  in  the  pv&- 
•  sence  of  these  gentlemen,  that  neither  the  goremor  nor 

<  cardinal  shall  have  their  will  of  you ;  but  I  wOl  keep  ^ 

<  you  in  mine  own  house,  till  I  either  set  you  free,  or 
«  restore  you  to  the  same  place  where  I  receive  you.* 
Then  said  the  lairds,  <  My  lord,  if  you  make  good  your 

(  promise, 
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«  promise,  which  we  presume  you  will,  we  ourselves  will 
«  not  only  serve  you,  but  we  .  will  procure  all  the  profes- 
«  sors  in  Lothian  to  do  the  same,  &c.'  These  promises 
being  made  in  the  presence  of  God,  and  hands  being 
stricken  by  both  parties,  the  earl  took  Wishart,  and  so 
departed. 

Wishart  was  carried  to  Edinburgh ;  but  gold  and  women 
easily  corrupt  fleshly  men ;  for  the  cardinal  gave  Bothwel 
gold;  and  the  queen  that  was  too  familiar  with  him, 
promised  him  her  favour,  if  he  would  deliver  Wishart  into 
Edinburgh  castle,  which  he  did  ;  and  shortly  after  he  was 
delivered  to  the  blood-thirsty  cardinal :  Who,  because  it  . 
was  forbidden  by  their  canon  law  for  a  priest  to  sit  as  a 
judge  upon  life  and  death  ;  sent  to  the  governor,  request- 
ing him  to  appoint  some  lay- judge  to  pass  sentence  of 
^ath  upon  Wishart. 

The  governor  would  easily  have  yielded  to  his  request, 
if  David  Hamilton,  a  godly  man,  had  not  told  him,  that 
he  could  expect  no  better  an  end  than  Saul,  if  he  perse- 
cuted the  truth  which  formerly  he  had  professed,  &c. 
Hereupon  the  governor  sent  the  cardinal  word,  that  he 
would  have  no  hand  in  shedding  the  blood  of  that  good 
man.  The  cardinal  being  angry,  returned  this  answer, 
that  he  had  sent  to  him  of  mere  civility,  and  that  he 
would  proceed  without  him  ;  and  so  to  the  great  grief  of 
the  godly,  the  cardinal  carried  Wishart  to  Saint  Andrew's, 
and  put  him  into  the  tower  there ;  and,  without  any  long 
delay,  he  caused  all  the  bishops,  and  other  great  clergy- 
men to  be  called  together  to  Saint  Andrew's. 

On  February  the  twenty-eighth,  1546,  Wishart  was 
brought  before  them,  to  give  an  account  of  his  seditious  and 
heretical  doctrine,  as  they  called  it.  The  cardinal  caused 
all  his  retinue  to  come  armed  to  the  place  of  their  sitting, 
which  was  the  abbey-church,  whither  when  Wishart  was 
brought,  there  was  a  poor  man  lying  at  the  door,  that 
asked  his  alms,  to  whom  he  flung  his  purse.  When  he 
came  before  the  cardinal,  there  was  a  dean  appointed  to 
preach  ;  whose  sermon  being  ended,  Wishart  was  put  up 
into  the  pulpit  to  hear  his  charge,  and  one  Lawder,  a 
priest,  stood  over  against  him,  and  read  a  scroll  full  of 
bitter  accusations  and  curses,  so  that  the  ignorant  people 
thought  that  the  earth  would  have  opened  and  swallowed 
op  Wishart  quick :  But  he  stood  with  great  patience, 
without  moving  or  once  changing  his  countenance.  The 
priest,  having  ended  his  curses,  spat  at  Wishart's  face, 
$aying,  « What  answerest  thou  ?  thou  runagate,  traitor, 

/  «  thief, 
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<  thief,  &c.'  Then  Wishart  fell  upon  his  knees^  making 
his  prayer  unto  God,  after  which  he  saids  <<  Many  and 
'K  horrible  sayings  unto  me  a  Christian  man^  many  words 
<<  abominable  to  hear,  have  ye  spoken  here  this  day  % 
<<  which  not  only  to  teach,  but  even  to  think,  I  ever 
<<  thought  a  great  abomination,  &c."  Then  did  he  give 
them  an  account  of  his  doctrine,  answering  every  article 
as  far  as  they  would  give  him  leave  to  speak* 

But  they,  without  any  regard  to  his  sober  and  godly 
answers,  presently  condemned  him  to  be  burnt.  After 
which  sentence,  he  falling  upon  his  knees,  said  % 

,<<  O  immortal  God,  bow  long  wilt   thou  sufier   the 
<'  rage,  and  great  cruelty  of  the  ungodly  to  exercise  their 
<«  fury  upon  thy  servants,  which  do  further  thy  word  in 
<<  this  world ;  whereas  they  on  the  contrary  seek  to  de« 
««  stroy  the  truth,  whereby  thou  hast  revealed  thyself  to 
«  the  world,  &c.     O  Lord,  we  know  certainly  that  thy 
<>  true  servants  must  needs  suffer,  for  thy  name's  sake, 
<<  persecutions,  afBictions,  and  troubles  in  this  present 
<<  world  *,  yet  we  desire,  that  thou  wouldest  preserve  and 
*<  defend  thy  church,  which  thou  hast  chosen  before  thi^ 
<<  foundation  of  the  world,  and  give  thy  people  grace  tc^ 
<<  hear  thy  word,  and  to  be  thy  true  servants  in  uiis  px^— 
«  sent  life." 

Then  were  the  common  people  put  out,  the  bishops 
not  desiring   that   they  should  hear  the   innocent  mar^ 
speak ;  and  so  they  sent  him  again  to  the  castle,  till  th^ 
fire  should  be  made  ready.    In  the  castle  came  two  friara 
to  him,  requiring  him  to  make  his  confessioq  to  them  i 
to  whom  he  said,  ^<  I  will  make  no  confession  to  you, 
<<  but  fetch  me  that  man  who  preached  even  now,  and  I 
«  will  speak  with  him."     Then  was  the  sub-prior  sent 
for,  with  whom  he  conferred  a  pretty  while,  till  the  suIh 
prior  wept,  who  going  to  the  cardinal,  told  him  that  be 
came  not  to  intercede  for  Wishart's  life,  but  to  make 
known  his  innocency  to  all  men ;  at  which  words  the  car- 
dinal was  very  angry,  saying  -j  *  We  knew  long  ago  what 

<  you  were.* 

The  captain  of  the  castle  with  some  friends,  coming  to 
Wishart,  asked  him  if  he  would  break  his  fast  with  them: 
"  Yea,  said  he,  very  willingly,  for  I  know  you  be 
«<  honest  men."  In  the  meantime  he  desired  them  to 
hear  him  a  little  \  and  so  he  discoursed  to  them  about  the 
Lord's  Supper,  his  sufferings  and  death  for  U8»  exhort- 
ing them  to  love  one  another,  laying  aside  all  rancour  and 
malice,  as  becomes  the  members  of  Jesus  Christy  who 

continually 
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CODtinualiy  intercedes  for  us  with  his  Father.  After- 
wards he  gave  thanks,  and  blessing  the  bread  and  wine, 
he  took  the  bread  and  brake  it,  giving  it  to  every  one, 
saying,  «*  eat  this,  remember  that  Christ  died  for  us,  and 
«  feed  on  it  spiritually  j"  so  taking  the  cup,  he  bad  them 
•«  remember  that  Christ's  blood  was  shed  for  them,"  &c. 
Then  he  gave  dianks  and  prayed  for  them,  and  so  retired 
into  his  chamber. 

Presently  came  twp  executioners  to  him  from  the  car- 
dinal J  one  put  on   him  a  black  Knen   coat,  the  other 
brought  hiitt  bags  of  powder,   which   they   tied   about 
several  parts  of  his  body  j  and  so  they  brought  him  forth 
to  the'  place  of  execution  ;  over  against  which  place,  the 
castle  windows  were  hung  with  rich  hangings,  and  velvet 
cushions   laid  for  the  cardinal  and   pre^tes,  who  from 
thence  were  to  feed  their  eyes  with  the  torments  of  this 
innocent  man.     The  cardinal,  fearing  lest  Wishart  should 
be  rescued  \w  his  friends,  caused  all  the  ordinance  in  the 
castle  to  be  bent  against  the  place  of  his  execution,  and 
commanded  his  gunners  to  stand  ready  all  the  time  of  his 
burning.     Then  were  his  hands  bound  behind  his  back, 
and  so  he  was  carried  forth.     In  the  way  some  beggars 
met  him,  asking  him  his  alms  for  God's  sake :  To  whom 
he  said,  "  My  hands  are  bound  wherewith  I  was  wont 
w  to  give  you  alms  :  But  the  merciful  Lord,  who  of  his 
«  bounty  and  abundant  grace  feeds  aH  men,  vouchsafe 
*<  to   give   you    necessaries   both     for    your   bodies   and 
•«  souls.**     Then  two  friars  met  him,  persuading  him  to 
pray  to  our  lady  to  mediate  for  him  ;  to  whom  he  meekly 
said,  <«  Cease,  tempt  me  not,  I  entreat  you  :"     And  so 
with  a  rope  about  his  neck,  and  a  chain  about  his  mid- 
dle, he  was  led  to  the  fire ;  then  falling  upon  his  knees, 
he  thrice  repeated,  "  O  thou  Saviour  of  the  world,  hav6 
w  mercy  upon  me ;  Father  of  heaven,   I  commend  my 
«^  spirit   into   thy   holy   hands."      Then   turning   to   the 
people,  he  said  5  ««  Christian  brethren  and  sisters,  I  be- 
««  seech  you,  be  not  offended  at  the  word  -of  God  for  the 
<«  torments  which  you  see  prepared  for  me ;  but  I  exhort 
w  you  that  ye  love  the  word  of  God   for  your  saltation, 
«  and  suffer  patiently,  and  whh  a  comfortable  heart,  for 
^  the  word's   sake,  which   is    your  undoubted   salvation 
*<  and  everlasting   comfort.     I   pray  you  also  shefw  my 
«  brethren  and  sisters,  who   have  often  heard  me,  Aat 
"  they  cease  not  to  learn   the   word   of  God,    which  I 
"  taught  them  according  to  the  measure  of  grace  given 
"  me,  for  no  persecution  or  trouble  in  this  world  whnt- 

»'  'soever ; 
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<<  soever ;  and  shew  them,  that  the  doctrine  Was  no  cM 
«  wives  fables,  but  the  truth  of  God ;  for  if  I  had 
« taught  men's  doctrine,  I  should  have  had  greater 
<>  thanks  from  men :  But  for  the  word  of  God's  sake  I 
<(  now  sufFer,  not  sorrowfully,  but  with  a  glad  heart  and 
«  mind.  For  this  cause  I  was  sent,  that  I  should  suffer 
« this  fire  for  Christ's  sake ;  behold  my  face,  you  shall 
«<  not  see  me  change  my  countenance :  I  fear  not  the 
«  fire  5  and  if  persecution  come  to  you  for  the  word's 
<<  sake,  I  pray  you  fear  not  them  that  can  kill  the  body^  and 
<<  have  no  power  to  hurt  the  soul^*  i3c.  Then  he  prayed 
for  them,  who  accused  him ;  saying,  <<  I  beseech  thee, 
*«  Father  of  heaven,  forgive  them  that  have,  of  ignorance 
«  or  of  an  evil  mind,  forged  lies  of  me  :  I  forgive  them 
<<  with  all  my  heart  *,  I  beseech  Christ  to  forgive  them, 
<<  that  have  condemned  me  this  day  ignorantly."  Then 
turning  to  the  people  again,  he  said ;  '<  I  besieech  you, 
<«  brethren,  exhort  your  prelates  to  learn  the  word  of 
«  God,  that  they  may  be  ashamed  to  do  evil,  and  learn 
<^  to  do  good,  or  else  there  shall  shortly  come  upon  them 
<<  the  wrath  of  God  which  they  shall  not  eschew." 
Then  the  executioner  upon  his  kness,  said,  <  Sir,  I  pray 

<  you  forgive  me,  for  I  am  not  the  cause  of  your  deaths' 
Wishart,  calling  him  to  him,  kissed  his  cheek»,  saying, 
<<  Lo  here  is  a  token  that  I  forgive  thee :  My  heart,  do 
<<  thine  office."  And  so  he  was  tied  to  the  stake>  and  the 
fire  kindled. 

The  captain  of  the  castle  coming  near  him,  bade  him 
be  of  good  courage,  and  to  beg  for  him  the  pardon  of  \m 
sin ;  to  whom  "W  ish^rt  said,  "  This  fire  torments  my  bo» 
«<  dy,  but  no  wKit  abates  my  spirits  :"  Then,  looking  to- 
wards the  cardinal,  he  said,  <<  He,  who,  in  such  state 
<<  from  that  high  place,  feeds  his  eyes  with  my  tor- 
<<  ments,  within  few  days  shall  be  hanged  out  at  that  ' 
<^  same  window,  to  be  seen  with  as  much  ignominy,  as 
<<  he  now  leans  there  with  pride :"  And  so  his  breath 
being  stopped,  he  was  consumed  by  the  fire,  near  the  cas* 
tie  of  St  Andrew's,  in  the  year  1546. 

This  prophecy  was  fulfilled,  when,  after  the  cardinal 
was  slain,  the  provost  raising  the  town,  came  to  the  cistle 
gates,  crying,  <  What  have  you  done  with  my  lord  caf* 
«  dinal  ?  Where  is  my  lord  cardinal  ?'  To  whom  they 
within  answered,  <  Return  to  your  houses,  for  he  hatb 

<  received  his  reward,  and    will  trouble  die  world  no 

<  more  :'  But  they  still  cried,  <  We  will  never  depart  titl 
^  we  see  him :'  Then  did  the  Lesleys  hang  him  out  a^ 

th»* 
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that  window^  to  shew  that  he  was  dead  \  and  so  the  peo- 
ple departed. 

But  we  will  relate  more  particularly,  from  the  Scotch 
historian,  the  circumstances  of  the  cardinal's  death.  God 
(says  he)  left  not  the  death  of-  this  holy  man  long  un- 
revenged  :  For  the  people  generally  exclaimed  against  the 
cruelty  used  upon  him  ;  especially  John  Lesley,  brother 
to  the  earl  of  Rothes,  and  Norman  Lesley  his  cousin,  fell 
fouL  upon  the  cardinal  for  it :  But  he  thought  himself 
strong  enough  for  all  Scotland,  saying,  *  Tush,  a  fig  for 

•  the  fools,  and  a  button  for   the  bragging  of  heretics. 

•  Is  not  the  lord  governor  mine,  witness  his  eldest  son 

•  for  a  pledge  at  my  table  ?  Have  not  I  the  queen  at  my 

•  devotion  ?  Is   not  France  my   friend  ?  Why    should  i 

•  fear  any  danger  ?'  Yet  he  had  laid  a  design  to  cut  ofF 
such  as  he  feared  and  hated,  which  was  discovered  after 
liis  death  by  letters  and  memorials  found  about  him.  He 
kept  himself  for  his  greater  security  in  the  castle  j  and  on 
a  Friday  night  there  came  to  the  town  of  St  Andrew's^ 
Sifonnan  Lesley,  William  Kircaldy,  John  Lesley,  and  some 
others  5  and  on  the  Saturday  morning  they  met  together 
not  far  from  the  castle,  waiting  till  the  gate  was  opened, 
and  the  draw-bridge  let  down,  for  the  receiving  in  some 
lime  and  sand,  to  repair  some  decays  about  the  castje  } 
which  being  done,  Kircaldy,  with  six  mere,  went  to  the 
porter,  falling  into  discourse  with  him,  till  the  Lesleys 
came  also  with  some  other  company.  The  porter,  seeing 
them,  would  have  drawn  up  the  bridge,  but  was  pre- 
Tented  ;  and  whilst  he  endeavoured  to  keep  them  out  at 
the  gate,  his  head  was  broken,  and  the  keys  taken  fron> 
him.  The  cardinal  was  asleep  in  bed,  for  all  night  he 
had  for  his  bed-fellow,  Mrs  Mary  Ogleby,  who  was  a 
Mttle  before  gone  from  him  out  at  the  postern  gate  y  and 
therefore  the  cardinal  was  gone  to  his  rest. 

There  were  about  one  hundred  workmen  in  the  castle, 
who,  seeing  what  was  done,  cried  out ;  but,  without  hurt, 
they  were  turned  out  at  the  wicket  gate.  Then  William 
BLircaldy  went  to  secure  the  postern,  lest  the  cardinal 
should  make  an  escape  that  way.  The  rest  going  to  the 
gentlemen*s  chambers,  who  were  above  fifty,  without 
hurting  them,  turned  them  all  out  at  the  gate.  They 
who  undertook  this  enterprize,  wpre  but  eighteen  men. 
The  cardinal,  being  awakened  with  the  noise,  asked  out  at 
tfatt  window,  <  what  was  the  matter  ?'  Answer  was 
msUi^'that  Norman  Lesley  had  taken  his  castle.  Then 
4id  He  attempt  t&  have  escaped  by  the  postern  ;  but  find-^ 

ing 
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ing  that  to  be  kept,  he  returned  to  lus  chamber  ^  and 
with  the  help  of  his  chamberlain,  fell  to  barric^doing  the 
door  witli  chests,  and  such  things.  Then  came  up  John 
Lesley,  and  commanded  him  to  open  the  door :  The  caiw 
dinal  asked,  *  who  was  theire  ?'  He  answered,  John  Lesley. 
The  cardinal  said,  <  I  will  have  Norman,  for  he   is  my 

<  friend.     <  Content  yourself,  said  die  other,,  with  those 

<  that  are  here :'  And  so  they  fell  to  breaking  open  the 
door.  In  tlie  mean  time,  the  cardinal  hid  a  box  of  gold 
under  some  coals  in  a  secret  corner.  Then  he  said  to 
them  ;  <  Will  yc  save  my  life  ?'  John  Lesley   answered^ 

<  It  may  be,  diat  we   will.'     <  Nay,  said   the  cardinali 

<  swear  unto  me  by  God's  wounds,  that  you  will }  and 

<  then  I  will  open  the  door.'     Then   said  John,   <  that 

<  which  was  said)  is  unsaid }'  and  so  he  called  for  fire  to 
burn  down  the  door ;  whereupon  the  door  was  opcnedf 
and  the  cardinal  sat  him  down  in  his  chair,  crying  j  <  I 

<  am  a  priest,  I  am  a  priest,  ye  will  not  slay  me  1'  Thai 
John  Lesley  and  another  struck  him  once  or  twice  :  Bitt 
Mr  James  Melvin,  a  man  that  had  been  very  familiar 
with  Wishart,  and  of  a  modest  and  gende  nature^  *  paw 
ceiving  them  both  to  be  in  choler,  plucked  chem  backf 
saying ;  <  This  work  and  judgment  of  God,  altliough  it 

<  be  secret,  ought  to  be  done  with  great  gravity.'  And 
so  presenting  him  the  point  of  his  sword,  he  saidy  <  tbk 

*  pent  thee  of  thy  former  wicked  life,  but  especially  of 

<  shedding  the  blood  of  that  noble  instrument  of  Godf 

*  Mr  George  Wishart,  vrho,  though  he  was  consumed  bj 

<  the  fire  before  men,  yet  cries  it  for  vengeance  upoi 

*  thee ;  and  we  from  God  are  sent  to  revenge  it  i  fa 

<  here,  before  my  God  I  protest,  that  neidier  the  hatred 

<  of  tliy  person,  the  love  of  thy  riches,  nor  the  fear  flf 

*  any  hurt  thou  couldst  have  done  me,  moveth  me  to 

*  strike  thee  ;  but  only  because  thou  hast  been,  and  itill . 

<  remainest,  an  obstinate  enemy  against  Jesus  Christy  isd 

*  his  holy  gospel ;'    and  so  he  thrust  him  through  die 
body,  who  falling  down,  spake  never  a  word*  but  <  I  lO 

<  a  priest,  I  am  a  priest :  Fie,  fie,  all  is  gone/ 

The  death  of  this  tyrant  was  grievous  to  the  qvccn 
motther,  with  whom  he  had  too  much  familiarity,  as  vitb 
many  other  women ;  as  also  to  the  Romanists,  tliou|^  tte 
Reformed  were  freed  from  their  fears  in  a  great  meastft? 
iherfcby. 

The  conduct,  however,  of  these  Lesleys,  is  by  no  meios 

to  be  justified  ;  for  killing  men  without  lawy  is  uodook'*' 

edly   murder,  and  a   defiance  of  all   civil  institution^* 

And* 
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>  in  a  Christian  view,  it  is  still  more  unjustifiable  ; 
re  are  taught  to  suffer,  and  not  to  revenge,  but  to 
nit  ourselves  to  him,  who  judgeth  righteously.  It 
also  what  Wishart  himself  would  have  condemned  ; 
idently  appears  by  his  meek  and  tender  conduct  to 
riest,  who  would  have  stabbed  him,  as  we  have  above 
sd*  Vengeance  is  mine ;  I  nvill  repay y  saith  the  Lord. 
judgment  was  certainly  just  upon  the  cardinal  \  but 
,  in  the  dispensations  of  his  justice,  usually  lets 
id  instruments  loose,  and  even  Satan  himself,  to 
nplish  his  awful  designs.  Christians  have  a  better 
ess  allotted  them. 

le  iScotch  historian's  account  of  Wishart's  person  and 
ler  of  life  is  so  extraordinary,  that  we  flatter  ouN 
ut  will  not  be  unacceptable,  to  our  readers, 
^ishart,  says  he,  w^as  tall  of  stature,  and  of  a  me- 
choly  constitution  :  He  had  black  hair,  a  long  beard, 
\  comely  of  personage,  and  well-spoken,  courteous, 
ly>  lovely,  willing  to  teach,  desirous  to  learn.  As 
Vis  habit,  he  wore  a  freeze  gown,  a  black  fustian 
lUiet,  plain  hose,  course  canvass  for  his  shirts,  fall- 
bands,  &c.  all  which  apparel  he  gave  to  the  poor, 
le  weekly,  some  monthly,  some  quarterly  ;  saving  a 
ach  cap  that  he  wore,  wnich  he  kept  a  twelvemonth. 
was  modest,  temperate,  fearing  God,  hating 
etousness.  His  charity  was  extraordinary  ;  he  for- 
15  his  food  one  meal  in  three,  and  one  day  in  four ; 
t  he  might  the  better  relieve  the  poor.  His  lodging 
J  upon  straw  \  and  he  had  course  new  canvass  sheets, 
ich,  when  once  foul,  he  gave  away.     He  had  by  his  \ 

Iwde  a  tub  of  water,  in  which  in  the  dark  night  he 
led  himself.  He  taught  with  great  modesty  and 
vity/ 
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FREDERIC  MYCONIUS. 


pREDERIC  MYCONIUS,  was  born  at  Lichten- 
■^  fcldt,  in  Franconia,  December  the  twenty*sixthy  in 
the  year  1491,  of  religious  parents,  and  bred  up  at 
school  there,  till  he  was  thirteen  years  of  age,  and  dien  J 
was  sent  to  Annaberg,  where  he  studied  till  he  was  twenty.  1 
About  that  age  he  entered  into  a  monastry  of  Francuk 
(ians,  without  the  knowledge  of  his  parents.  To  thtf 
step  he  was  led,  by  the  superstition  of  the  times,  not  for 
the  love  of  ease  (says  Melchior  Adam)  and  much  less  for 
the  sake  of  his  belly  or  pleasures ;  but  with  a  view  to 
serve  God,  and  to  obtain,  by  his  own  righteousnesSi  the 
remission   both  of  his  own  sins  and  of  others.     For  die  : 

•      I 

monks  persuaded  men,  « That  their  vow  was  equivalent 
to  baptism ;  that  it  was  the  state  of  perfection ;  tlut  " 
the  monastic  rules  and  ordinances  [verba  DEI  flnvftcr 
parasangis  anteire"]  were  very  far  to  be  preferred  to  the 
word  of  God;  that  the  habit  of  their  order  was  mm 
holier  than  all  other  garments;  and  that  whosoerer 
should  be  buried  in  the  cowl  of  a  monk,  would  bSJ^ 
libly  obtain  the  remission  of  one-third  part  of  all  Uf 
sins  ;'  with  much  other  goodly  doctrine  of  the  same 
profitable  kind. 

The  first  night  after  his  entry,  Myconius  had  a  remaik* 
able  dream,  which  proved  prophetical,  but  is  too  long  for 
insertion  here.  In  this  monastry  he  read  the  schoolmea 
and  Augustine's  works.  He  read  also,  at  meal-times,  the 
bible  with  Lyra's  notes,  which  he  continued  for  seven 
years  together,  and  with  such  exactness,  that  lie  had  it 
almost  by  heart :  But  at  length  despairing  of  making  aov 
considerable  attainments  in  learning,  he  turned  hmiseS 
to  the  mechanical  arts.  About  which  time,  the  arranl 
vagabond  Tetzelius  brought  his  indulgences  into  Germany] 
boasting  of  tiiu  virtue  of  them,  and  exhorting  all  meui 
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tt  diey  loved  their  own  salvation,   and  the  salvation  of 
•Aeir  deceased  friends,  that  they  should   buy  them,   &c. 
Myconius  had  been    taught   by    his    father,  the   Lord's 
prayer,  the  creed,  the   decalogue,  and  had  been  admo- 
.  nished  to  pray  often  ;  that  the  blood  of  Christ  only  could 
cleanse  us  from  sin ;  that  if  only  three  persons  were  to  be 
saved  by  this  blood,  he  should  endeavour  to  be  one  of 
them  ;  and  that  pardon  of  sin  and  eternal  life  could  not 
be  bought  with  money,  &c.     From  this  circumstance,  it 
has  been  supposed,  that  Myconius's  father  had  secretly  em- 
braced the  doctrine  of  the  Waldenses.     Myconius,  how- 
ever, was  greatly  troubled,  not  knowing  whether  to  be- 
lieve his  father  or  the  priests ;  but  understanding,  that 
diere  was  a  clause  in  the  indulgences,  that  they  should 
ht  freely  given  to  the  pooty  he  went  to  Tetzelius,  and  begged 
llini  to  give  him  one,  for  that  he  was  a  poor  sinner,  and 

■  -Qoe  that  needed  a  free  pardon  of  his  sins,  and  a  partici- 
pation of  the  merits  of  Christ.  Tetzelius  wondered  to  hear 

^  iim  speak  Latin  so  well,  which  was  what  few  priests 
!  coold  do  in  those  days,  and  he  therefore  consulted  with 
L  Itts  colleagues,  what  was  best  to  be  done,  who  advised 
f  \fBBL  to  give  Myconius  a  pardon  :  But,  after  a  long  debate, 
Tetzelius  concluded,  <  That  the  pope  wanted  money,  with- 

*  oat  which  he  could  not  part  with  an  indulgence.* 
[  Myconius  urged  the  above-mentioned  clause  in  tlie  bull ; 
►  XBgaa  which  Tetzelius's  colleagues  desired  he  might  have 
5  one  given  him,  pleading  his  learning,  ingenuity,  poverty, 
L  fcc.  and  that  it  would  be  a  dishonour  both  to  God  and 
t  Ae  pope  to  deny  him  one  :  But  still  Tetzelius  absolutely 
J  itfused.  Upon  this  one  of  them  whispered  to  Myconius, 
*  to  give  a  little  money  for  one,  which  he  refused  to  do  : 
t  IJiey  fearuig  the  event,  and  believing  that  he  was  su- 
\  bomed  by  others,  ofl'cred  him   money  to  buy  one   with  ; 

but  he  would  not  accept  of  it,  saying,  "  That,  if  he 
•*  chose  to  buy  one,  he  could  sell  a  book  for  that  pur- 
^  pose,  but  he  desired  one  for  God's  sake,  which  if  they 

*  denied  him,  he  wished  them  to  consider  how  they  could 

*  answer  it  to  God,"  &zc.  But  prevailing  nothing,  he 
"Went  away  rejoicing,  that  there  was  yet  a  God  in 
kaven,  to  pardon  sinners  freely,  &c.  according  to  tliat 
promise,  As  I  live^  saith  ihe  Lord,  I  desire  not  the  death 
M  sinner^  ^t\ 

I     A  little  time  after  this  [viz.  in  the  year  l.'JU*.]  he  took 

'  ocders,  and  read  privately  Luther's  books  with  John  Voit, 

till  he  made  profession  of  the  truth,    which  gave  great 

■  tffw'P.ce  to  the  other  friars,  who  severely  threatened  him 

*2  '  for 
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for  it.     Aboat  this  pericxl,  while  Luther  Aras  MttackiAg 

the  errors  and  blasphemies  of  the  church  of  Romie  tt 

Wiltenbcrj;,  and  tlie  light  of  the  gospel  began  to  shines 

he  received  .\  c.dl  to  be  a  preacher  at  Vinaria,  which  ht 

accepted  of,  and  where  at  first  he  mited  some   popish 

errors  with  the  truth ;  but  being  further  enlightened  by 

the  Spirit's  teaching  in  reading   the  scriptures  and  L** 

iher's  works,  he  at  length  began  to  preach  boldly  againit 

popery,    and   to   hold    forth    the    truth   clearly ;    which 

spread  with  such  incredible  swiftness,  not  only  through 

Saxony,  but  through  all  Europe,  <  as  if,'  says  our  bio^ 

grapher,  <  tlic  angels  had  been  the  carriers  of  it.'      Aftei> 

wards,  in  the  year  1521,  he  was  called  to  Gotha,  to  tetdi 

and  govern   the   Tliuringian   churches,   where   he  Uvul 

with  his  colleagues  twenty-two  years  in  much  peace  afld 

conord  \  of  which  he   himself  says,  "  Ctuurrimus^  certa* 

"  Viinusy  lubonivlmusy   pugnavimusy    vicimuSj    isf   weimm 

*<  semper  conjunrtisslmey  &c."  i.  e.  **  We  ran,  we  strove, 

we  fought,  we  conquered,  and  we  lived  together  alway! 

in  the  greaccwt  harmony   and  love.'*     He  was  remarkable 

for  liie  great  pains  he   took  to  pacify  and  keep  quiet  the 

boors,  or  common  people ;  and  is  said  to  have  made  sud 

an  oration  to  great  numbers  of  them,  that  were  pulliB| 

down  some  noblemen's  houses,  that  they  all  went  awaj 

in  peace.     The  same  year  he  married,  and  by  the  blew- 

ing  of  God,  had  a  numerous  posterity. 

At  this  early  pi.'riod,  tb.e  sound  of  the  gospel  was  hip- 
pily  spread  over  most  parts  of  Germany  ;  and  the  follow* 
ing  illustrious  persons  were  scattered  over  it  and  the 
bordering  countries;  Lutlier,  Zuinglius,  Melancthon, Po* 
meran,  Amsdorf,  Urbanus,  Regius,  iSncpfius,  BrcntiuB 
Vitus  Thcodorus,  John  Alpin,  ilerman  Bon,  John  Hiws 
Ambrose  Moiban,  Brisman,  Speratus,  Poliander,  P.  Rho 
dius,  Ilausmann,  N.  INL  dlcrus,  J.  Cxsius,  J.  Langus*,  a» 
many  others. 

He  accompanied  the  elector  of  Saxony  in  many  of  hi 
journies  into  the  Low  Countries,  and  other  places,  whci 
he  preached  tlie  gospel  openly  and  faithfully,  thoug 
often  at  the  hazard  of  his  life.  About  this  time,  our  kin 
Henry  Vlll.  had  fallen  c>ut  with  the  pope,  for  not  divorcin 
him  from  his  wife  Catharine,  aunt  to  Charles  V.  empcn 
of  Germany,  and  king  of  iSpain,  because  of  whose  grea 
ness  the  popj  durst  not  do  it.  The  king  then  sent  overt 
the  German  princes,  especially  to  the  duke  of  Saxonjt 
confederate  ag::ir.st  tlie  pope,  and  to  join  with  him  in  a 
igrccmcnt  respecting  religion  •,  upon  v.'hich  account  M' 

coni' 
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conius  ^a^  sent  over  to  England,  partly  about  religious 
fnatters,  but  principally  about  a  match  between  king 
Hepry  and  Anne  of  Cleve.  Myconius  upon  his  arriva 
seon  discovered  the  king's  hypocrisy  respecting  religion, 
not  only  by  the  six  articles  about  that  time  established, 
but  also  by  his  imprisoning  of  Latimer,  beheading  lord 
Cromw^el,  burning  Dr  Bs^rnes,  &c.  and  by  his  seizing  all 
the  abbey-lands  •,  all  which  gave  him  such  offence  that 
he  left  England.  Upon  his  return  home,  he  was  called 
by  Henry  of  Saxony  to  visit  and  reform,  (in  conjunction 
with  Luther,  Jonas,  Cruciger,  and  others)  the  churches 
<rf  Misnia.  The  occasion  of  this  reformation-visit  was  ; 
George  duke  of  Saxony,  laying  on  his  death-bed,  sent  to 
his  brother  Henry  (all  his  own  sons  being  already  dead) 
desirmg  him,  as  he  was  to  be  his  successor,  not  to  make 
^ny  innovations  in  religion  ;  at  the  same  time  he  pro- 
mised him,  by  his  ambassadors,  golden  mountains  if  he 
would  comply  with  his  request.  To  whom  Henry  an- 
swered, *  This  emba  sage  of  your's  is  just  like  the  devil's 

<  dealing  with  Christ,    when  he  promised   him    all  the 

*  world  if  he  would  fall  down  and   worship  him :  But, 

*  for  my  own  part,  I  am  resolved  not  to  depart  from  the 

*  truth  which  God  hath  revealed  unto  me.*  But  before 
the  return  of  the  ambassador,  duke  George  was  dead  : 
Upon  which  Henry,  notwithstanding  all  the  oppositions 
of  the  papists,  carried  on  the  Reformation  in  the  churches. 
This  reformation-work  being  finished,  Myconius  visited 
all  tlie  churches  in  Thuringia ;  and,  with  the  help  of 
ftjelancthon  and  some  others,  he  provided  them  pastors  and 
schoolmasters,  and  procured  stipends  to  be  settled  upon 
them  for  their  maintenance. 

In  the  year  1541,  he  fell  into  a  consumption,  of  which 
he  wrote  to  Luther,  "  That  he  was  sick,  not  to  death,  but 
"  unto  life :"  Which  interpretation  of  the  text  pleased 
Luther  exceedingly :  who  wrote  for  answer,  *  I  pray 
«  Christ  our  Lord,   our  salvation,    and  our  health,  &c, 

<  that  I  may  not  live  to  see  thee  and  some  others  of  our 

*  colleagues  to  die,  and  go  to  heaven  and  leave  me  here 

<  amongst  the  devils  alone.     I  pray  God,  that  I  may  first 

*  lay  down  this  dry,  exhausted,  and  unprofitable  taber- 

*  nacle :  Farewel,  and  God  forbid,  that  I  should  hear  of 

*  thy  death  while  I  live  ;  but  may  God  grant  thee  to  out- 

*  live  me :  This  is  my  prayer,  and   my  wish,  and  may  it 

*  be  granted  me,  amen  ;  for  I  ast  it  for  the  glpry  of 

*  God's  holy  ?iame,  and  npt  ioj  my  -pwu  ease  or  profit.* 
A  vhile    after,   Myconius  repoyerfed    according  to   this 

3  prayer. 
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prayer,  though  his  disease  seemed  to  be  de^erate^  and 
outlived  it  six  years,  even  till  the  year  after  Luther^s 
death  ;  upon  which  Justus  Jonas  remarks,  in  speaking  of 
Luther,  Iste  vir  potuit  quod  voluit  j  That  man  could  ha?e 
of  God  whatever  he  pleased.  Myconius,  a  little  before 
his  death,  wrote  an  excellent  letter  to  John  Frederic 
elector  of  Saxony,  in  which  he  praised  God  for  raising  up 
three  successively  in  that  family,  namely,  Frederic,  Johii, 
and  John  Frederic,  to  undertake  the  patronage  of  Luther, 
&c.  He  v/as  a  man  of  singular  piety,  of  solid  leamingi 
of  an  excellent  judgment,  of  a  burning  zeal,  and  of  an 
admirable  candour  and  gravity.  He  died  of  a  relapse  into 
his  former  disease,  on  the  seventh  of  April,  in  1546, 
having  lived  fifty-five  years,  three  months,  and-  seventeen 
days.  And  he  died  as  he  had  lived,  glorifying  God  for 
all  the  mercies  which  had  been  received  by  him  and  by 
the  church  in  the  blessed  Reformation*  He  was  a  dear 
friend  to  Luther  ;  and  Luther  was  not  less  so  to  him.  la 
their  lives,  they  were  united ;  and,  in  their  deaths,  they 
were  not  long  divided  •,  for  Myconius  survived  his  magna- 
nimous friend  only  seventy-se^'en  days. 

Stigelius  wrote  the  following  epitaph  for  his  tomb. 

I 

Quo  ducey  Gotha^  tibi  tnonstrata  est  gratia  ChristI  ;: 

Hie  pia  Myconii  contegit  ossa  lapis. 
Doctrind  et  vita  tibi  moribus  ille  reliquit 

Exemplum  :  Hoc  ingensy  Gothay  tuere  decus. 

He  is  said  to  have  published  tlie  following  works :  Bxr 
positio  in  Evang.  Marci.  Enarrationes  in  Psalmum  ci.  Es^ 
sitiones  in  Evang,  secundum  Matthaum^  Lucam^  &*  JdhanntB^ 
Commewaria  in  Esaiam^  Jeremianiy  fe*  Jonam*  Narniit 
de  vita  iff  morte  Zuinglii,  Sermo  de  liberis  recA  educaniis: 
Be  crapuld  ;  \3  Ebrietate :  Defanore  £5*  usurdy  &c. 
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'T^HIS    learned,    pious,    and    constant    sufierer,    in 
'*'     the  cause  of   God  and  truth,  was  bom  and  edu- 
cated in  Spain,  and  from   thence   was  sent  to  Pam, 
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to  complete  his  studies  \  but  it  pleased  God,  in  the  read- 
ing of  the  books  of  Luther  and  some  other  protestant 
divines,  so  to  enhghten  his  mind,  and  to  teach  him  the 
knowledge  of  the  truth  from  the  scripture,  that  he  began 
to  see  and  abhor  the  heresies  and  abominations  of  the 
church  of  Rome.  In  order  therefore  to  further  himself  in 
the  knowledge  and  study  of  the  gospel,  he  went  to  Geneva, 
where  he  became  intimately  acquainted  with  Calvin,  and 
was  very  dear  to  him.  From  Geneva  he  went  to  Stras- 
burgh,  where  Bucer,  observing  his  learning,  piety,  and 
diligent  application  to  study,  obtained  leave  of  the  senate 
for  him  to  be  joined  with  him  to  go  to  the  disputation 
at  Ratisbon.  When  he  came  thither,  he  visited  Peter 
Malvinda  a  Spaniard,  the  pope's  agent  in  Germany,  who, 
finding  that  he  came  in  company  with  Bucer,  and  other 
protestant  divines,  was  much  surprised,  but  more  upon 
observing  the  great  -  change  that  had  taken  place  in  him 
ance  he  knew  him  at  Paris.  Malvinda  wad  also  exceed- 
ingly tfneasy  that  the  protestants  had  got  a  Spaniard 
amongst  them,  presuming  they  would  triumph  more  in 
him  than  in  many  Germans  ;  and  therefore  tried  all  ways 
and  means  to  draw  him  back  to  the  church  of  Rome ; 
sometimes  making  large  proflFers  and  promises  to  him,  at 
other  times  threatening  him  with  severe  punishments, 
and  mixing  both  with  earnest  intreaties.  But  when  he 
found  he  was  unsuccessful  in  all  his  endeavours,  he  sent 
for  his  brother  Alphonsus  Diazius,  one  of  the  pope's  law- 
yers, from  Rome  ;  who,  hearing  that  his  brother  was  turn- 
ed protestant,  came  with  all  speed  into  Germany,  bringing 
a  notorious  cut-throat  with  him,  resolving  either  to  draw 
him  back  to  popery  or  to  destroy  him. 

When  Alphonsus  came  to  Ratisbon,  his  brother  John 
was  gone  to  Newberg  about  the  printing  of  Bucer's  book; 
to  which  place  Alphonsus  followed  him  ;  and  there  they 
maintained  many  disputations  upon  religious  matters : 
But  Alphonsus,  finding  his  brother  John  so  stedfast  in  the 
belief  of  the  truths  of  the  gospel,  that  neither  the  pope's 
agent  by  his  promises  or  threats  could  terrify  him,  nor 
he,  by  his  persuasions  and  pretensions  of  brotherly  love, 
could  prevail  upon  him,  to  return  to  popery,  he  feigned 
to  take  a  most  friendly  and  affectionate  leave  of  him, 
and  departed.  But,  soon  after,  he  returned  with  Iiis 
ruffianly  murderer,  and,  by  the  way,  they  bought  an 
hatchet  of  a  carpenter.  Alphonsus  sent  the  ruffian  in  first, 
disguised,  with  letters  to  his  brother,  himself  following 
behind  :  And  while  Jphn  Diazius  was  reading  the  letter?,^ 

4  this 
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this  bloody  murderer  cleft  his  head  with  the  hatchet  ;  aod 
taking  horse  ihey  both  rode  away.  This  cruel  act  was 
perpetrated  in  the  year  1 546.  Alphonsus»  another  inhu- 
man Cain,  was  highly  applauded  by  the  papists  for  his 
deed.  But  God  did  not  sufier  this  unnatural  cruelty  to 
go  unpunished ;  for,  not  long  after,  he  was  so  exceedingly 
tormented  with  horrors  and  dread  of  conscience,  that  be- 
ing at  Trent,  when  the  general  council  was  held  there>  be 
died,  like  Judas,  by  hanging  himself. 

We  thought  this  account  of  a  Spaniard,  though  short, 
might  be  the  more  desirable,  as  the  country  of  his  birth 
was  ever  famous  for  bigotry  and  superstition,  and  hath 
been  remarkably  barren  in  the  real  profession  of  the 
gospel.  Indeed,  it  hath  not,  of  late  ages,  been  much 
distinguished  for  men  of  great  liberality  or  learning,  and 
at  tiiis  day,  partakes  less  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  than 
any  otlier  kingdom  in  Europe.  The  people  there  know  still 
less  of  that  spiritual  and  heavenly  liberty,  with  which 
Ciirist  makes  his  people  free  :  And  their  bloody  alid  hor- 
rid inquisition  will  do  what  it  can  to  keep  them  ignorant 
of  it.  All  the  acts  of  faith  (as  they  shamefully  call  the  exe- 
cutions of  this  abominable  tribunal)  are  begun  in  igno- 
rance and  infamy,  and  end  in  cruelty  and  blood. 

Spain  has,  however,  produced  some  few  leanied  men 
of  the  first  class,  within  the  three  past  centuries :  But 
these  have,  almost  without  exception,  been  bigots  of  the 
church  of  Rome,  and  employed  their  talents  in  support- 
ing the  papal  jurisdiction.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  see  an 
example  to  the  contrary  ;  and,  therefore,  our  Readers  will 
!iot  think  it  an  impertinent  digression  to  relate,  that  Cy- 
prian de  Valera  was  of  this  country,  became  a  sincere}  as 
well  as  learned  protestant,  made  a  voyage  to"  Englaoid  for 
iiTjprovcment,  and  retnr:  ed  with  the  bible  translated  into 
Spanish  ;  copies  of  which,  with  copies  of  a  Spanish  trans- 
lation of  Calvin's  institute^,  he  dispersed  among  his  coun- 
trymen.  ^Thc  word  of  God  is  indeed  a /«ir/ ^  ^rw< 

price ;  but  the  grace  of  God  alone  can  make  it  precim  to 
the  soul,  and  render  those  who  read  it  iiuise  unto  lalvat^* 
Happy  for  his  countrymen,  if  the  same  light,  which  bless- 
ed Lis  mind,  had  illuminated  their's  ! 

CASPAR 
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CASPAR   CRUCIGER. 


pASPAR  CRUCIGER,  was  born  at  Leipsick  in 
^  Misnia,  15(H,  of  religious  parents,  who  brought  him 
up  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord,  a$  well 
as  in  all  useful  learning.  He  was^  naturally  incli|i^4 
to  melancholy,  loved  retirement,  was  much  in  medit^ 
tion,  and  of  few  word^.  In  the  roidst  of  company  he  was 
frequently  absent,  and  collected  within  himself.  The 
discovery  of  this  temper  in  him,  in  his  childhood,  gave 
his  parents  occasion  to  conclude,  that  he  woyld  be  dull 
in  understanding,  and  of  a  slow  capacity^  But  judg<« 
ments  of  this  kind  have  been  very  frequently  erroneous ; 
for  some,  who  have  promised  but  little  in  dieir  infancy, 
have  turned  out  the  first  of  men ;  while  others,  who  have 
made  an  early  shew,  have  yielded  only  disappointment  to 
the  fond  expectation  of  their  friends.  Cruciger,  when  put 
under  the  tuition  of  an  able  master,  soon  afforded  proofs 
of  a  reach  and  strength  of  genius,  which  surprized  every 
body  who  knew  him.  Nothing  was  too  diflBcuIt,  in 
human  science  for  his  comprehension ;  and  his  industry 
equalled  the  clearness  of  his  judgment,  and  the  pene- 
tration of  his  mind.  Having  acquired  the  Latin  language, 
he  studied  the  Greek,  together  with  Camerarius,  under 
Richard  Croke,  an  Englishmari.  At  this  time  it  was  said 
of  him,  «  That  though  he  seemed  dull  to  every  body,  he 
«  acquired  more  knowledge  than  all  his  fellow-students 
^  put  together.'  Yet,  with  all  his  attainments,  he  was 
meek,  modest,  and  humble  in  his  deportment,  tinctured 
with  no  arrogance  or  ostentation  j  patient,  chaste,  and 
pious.  He  was  beloved  by  his  tutor,  as  though  he  had 
been  his  son,  and  indeed  had  the  affection  and  esteem  of 
the  whole  academy,  where  he  studied. 

Having  made  great  proficiency  in  letters,  he  went  to 
the  university  of  Wittenberg,  to  study  divinity,  with  a 
view  of  being  more  useful  to   the  church :    There   he 

acquired 
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acquired  the  Hebrew  language)  and  became  yery  skilful 
in  it;  for  whatever  he  studied  he  studied  profoundly* 
He  then  was  called  from  Wittenberg  to  gorem  the  school 
of  Magdeburg,  where  he  taught  with  great  success  and 
applause  till  the  year  1,527,  when  he  was  invited  back 
again  to  Wittenberg,  to  preach  and  expound  the  scriptures ; 
which  he  did  with  so  much  judgment  and  use,  thzt  they 
conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  doctor  in  divinity.  At 
that  university,  he  also  studied  and  practised  physic  and 
botany,  both  of  which  he  greatly  delighted  in.  He  was 
very  helpful  to  Luther  in  his  translation  of  the  biUe.  To 
Luther  he  was  extremely  dear,  both  for  the  probity  of  his 
manners,  and  the  soundness  of  his  doctrine.  He  is  said 
to  write  so  swiftly,  that  he  was  requested  to  take  down 
the  disputation  at  Worms,  in  1 540,  which  he  did  with 
80  much  ease  and  exactness,  that  at  the  same  time,  he 
suggested  to  Melancthon  many  things  which  he  had  not 
answered  to  his  adversary,  and  several  hints  with  which 
he  confuted  the  arguments  of  Eckius  his  opponent.  This 
being  observed  by  Granvel  Bane,  who  there  personated 
the  emperor,  it  caused  him  to  say,  <  That  the  Lutherans 

<  had  a  clerk  that  was  more  learned  than  all  tlie  papists.' 
And  the  following  lines  of  Martial  were  frequently  ap- 
plied to  him,  upon  account  of  this  extraordinary  faculty. 

Currant  verba  licety  mamts  est  volocior  Hits  i 
Nondum  lingua  suum,  dextra  peregit  opus. 

*  Though  words  can  swiftly  run, 

*  His  pen  could  move  more  fast : 
<  The  tongue  had  scarcely  done, 

*  But  hand  the  work  had  past.* 

He  frequently  made  notes  of  Luther^s  sermons,  whiC  < 
he  was  preaching  them,  and  could  recite  \htmper  extensut^"^:^ 
or  as  they  were  delivered  afterwards. 

He  always  opposed  the  errors  of  the  fanatical  Anabapr^* 
tists  of  that  day,  and  was  very  careful  to  preserve  the  trut:::  -1 
from  corruption :  He  had  a  great  aversion  to  sophistics:^ 
and  ambiguous  phrases,  which  had  often  caused  muc=  ^ 
trouble  in  the  church  ;  and  he  took  such  frequent  dcligl"*-^ 
in  contemplating  thej  foot-steps  of  God  in  the  creatiot"^* 
that  he  would  often  say  with  St  Paul,  ^  That  God  w^-^ 

<  so  near  unto  us,  that  he  might  be  almost  felt  with  ol^  ^ 
«  hands/  In  the  latter  part  of  his  time  he  studied  th»* 
mathematics,  in  which  he  made  so  great  a  progress  th:^^ 
few  excelled  him,     He  was  also  a  most  accomplished  op* 

ticiai>  ' 
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dcian  r  In  short,  he  mastered  almost  the  whole  compast 
of  hjiman  learning,  and,  what  was  better,  applied  all  he 
learned  to  the  use  of  those  about  him.*  To  the  sick,  he 
was  a  physician,  under  God,  both  for  body  and  soul  y 
and  a  friend  to  all  men.  At  length,  by  intense  and  in- 
cessant application  to  study,  he  brought  upon  himself  a 
disease,  which,  though  it  wasted  his  body  away,  did  not 
impair  his  intellects.  He  lay  sick  three  months,  all  which 
time,  he  gave  the  most  lively  demonstrations  of  his  faith ji 
patience,  and  piety.  Every  thing  he  said  spoke  the  deepest 
resignation  to  the  divine  will,  and  that  full  assurance  of 
faith,  with  which  he  waited  for  glory.  Nor  did  he  give 
up  his  studies  during  his  sickness,  but  turned  into  Latin 
Luther's  books  concerning  the  last  words  of  David  ;  and 
often  read  the  psalms,  and  sometimes  other  authors.  His 
common  conversation  with  his  friends  was  upon  the 
principles  of  religion,  the  affairs  of  the  church,  immor- 
tality, and  our  sweet  communion  in  heaven. 

A  little  before  his  death,  he  called  to  him  his  two  young 
daughters,  and  caused  them  to  repeat  their  prayers  before 
him,  and  then  himself  prayed  with  great  fervency,  lor 
himself,  the  church,  and  these  his  orphans,  earnestly  and 
often  repeating  these  words ;  «  I  call  upon  thee,  O  om- 
«  nipotent   God,    eternal   and   only  Father  of  our  Lord 
*^  Jesus  Christ,  maker  of  heaven  and  earth,  of  mankind, 
"  and    of  thy  church,  and   upon  thy  co-eternal  Son  our 
«  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  upon  the  Holy  Spirit,  thou  only 
*'  wise,  faithful,    just,  true,  merciful,    and    holy   God; 
•^  have  mercy  upon  me,  and  forgive  me  all  my  sins,  fbr 
*<  Christ's  sake,  who  was  crucified  and  raised  again  for 
*<  us,  the  Word,  and  everlasting  image  of  thy  person,  whom 
**  thou  madest  to  be  a  propitiation,  and  also  a*  mediator 
*«  and   intercessor  for  thy  people,  by  thy  wonderful  and 
*«  unspeakable    covenant ;   O   sanctify   me  by   thy  Holy 
*<  Spirit,  and  preserve  the  remnant  of  thy  church  in  these 
*<  lands,  nor  suffer  the  light  of  thine  own  gospel  to  be 
«*  put  out.     Make  my  dear  orphans  vessels    of  mercy. 
*<  Lord,  I  call  upon  thee ;  and  though  it  be  with  a  languid 
«<  and  feeble   faith,    yet  with   faith  notwithstanding.     I 
<*  trust  in  thy  promfse,  O  thou  Son  of  God,  which  thou 
«  didst  seal  by  thy  blood  and  by  thy  resurrection.     Help, 
«<  help  me.  Lord  Jesus,  and  support  and  warm  my  bosom 
«<  with  faith  to  the  end  !    Having  repeatedly  uttered  these 
-words,  he  inculcated  upon  his  children  his  paternal  ad- 
vice, respecting  the  welfare  of  their  souls,  and  spent  the 
Temainder  of  his  time  in  prayer  ;  and  so  quietly  endt'd  his 
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pastoral  function,  when  they  were  hindered  themselres  ' 
^ici^ess   or   other  important   avocations.     Even  Scalis 


confessed  him  to  be  the  most  learned  of  all  the  Christk 
of  his  time  in  t!;e  Hebrew  tongue. 

His  father  dy'ng  in  the  yeai:    J  548j  and  the  persecut 
in  Germany  threatening  pains,  penalties,  and  banishm< 
to  ail  who  did  not  profess  the  doctrine  of  the  church   cf 
Rome,  he  and  J>ucer  came  over  to  England,  upon  receir- 
ing  letters  from  archbishop  Cranmer,  in  which  they  had 
repeated  assurances  of  a  kind  reception  and  a  handsome 
stipend,  if  they  would  continue  there.     They  arrived  in 
April,  154f9;  were  cordially  entertained  for  some  time  in 
the  palace  at  Lambeth  ;  and  were  destined  at  length  to 
reside  at  Cambridge ;  where  they  were  to  perfect  a  new 
translation  and  illustration  of  the  scriptures  ;  Fagius  tak- 
ing the  Old  Testament,  and  Bucer   the  New,   for  their 
several  parts.     But  this  was  all  put  an  end  to,  by  the 
sudden  illness  and  death  of  both  these  gracious  and  learned 
professors.     Fagius  fell  ill  at  Loudon  of  a  quartan  fever, 
but  would  be  removed  to  Cambridge,  upon  a  presumption 
of  receiving  benefit  from   the  change  of  air.     He  died 
there  upon  the  1 3th  of  November,   1 550,  aged  45  ;  and 
Bucer  did  not  live  above  a  year  after  him.     See  Bucer's 
life*     Melchior  Adam  says,  that  Fagius  slept  with  great 
resignation  in  Christ,  not  without  suspicion  of  having  been 
poisoned  -,  which  last  circumstance  is  not  mendoned  by  any 
of  the  English  historians. 

Both  their  bodies  were  dug  up  and  bunU  in  the  reign 
of  queen  Mary,  both  because  they  had  maintained  toe 
doctrine  of  predestination  with  tlie  other  Reformers^  and 
because  they,  in  their  writings,  had  highly  commended 
those  Reforni'-rs.  Fagius  was  tall  in  stature,  somewhat 
black-visaged  ;  his  countenance  appeared  stern,  -yet  such 
as  commanded  reverence  ;  he  was  of  an  affable  and  cour- 
teous disposition,  affectionate,  meek,  and  lowly ;  an  ex- 
cellent orator,  and  a  great  student,  as  appears  by  his 
works;  which  are,  1.  A  translation  of  Thesbitcs  Elias. 
2.  Apothegms  of  the  Hebrew  fathers.  3.  Moral  sentences 
of  Ben  Syra,  alphabetically  digested,  with  notes.  4.  The 
translation  of  Tobias  Hebraicus,  5.  Hebrew  prayers  used 
by  the  Jews  on  their  solemn  festivals.  6.  An  exposition 
©I  the  Hebrew  sayings  on  the  four  first  chapters  of  Genesis, 
with  the  Chaldee  paraphrase  of  Qjikelos.  7.  Translation  of 
a  book  called,  Of  the  Trutli  of  Faith  ;  compUed  by  a  con- 
verted Jew,  to  prove  the  verity  of  the  Christian  religion. 
%.  Commentaries  on  certain  Psalms  by  Kimchi.     9.  An 

Hebrew 
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Hebrew  preface  to  Elias  Levita's  Chaldee  Lexicon.  10.  The 
Targum,  with  notes.  1 1.  An  introduction  to  the  Hebrew 
tongue.     And  many  others. 

Melchior  Adam  has  preserved  the  heads  of  his  valedictory 
sermon,   when  Fagius  left  Strasburgh  •,  in  which,  among 
other  exhortations,  he  desired  his  hearers  ;  **  not  to  raise 
**  a  disturbance,  nor  attempt  by  human  force,  to  keep 
**  the  ministers  of  the  gospel  among  them,  now  attacked 
**  by  persecution  j  but  to  read  their  bibles,  to  edify  one 
**  another,  and  to  continue  in  the   doctrine  which  had 
*'  been  faithfully  preached  to  them  j  to  honour  the  mini- 
**  sters  for  their  work's  sake,  who  were  not  sent  to  serve 
"  their  own  bellies,  nor  to  please  men  ;  thzft  the   causes 
"  of  the  present  evil  were,   1.  That  wherever  God  raised 
"  a  church,  the  devil  would  build  a  chapel  by  it.     2. 
*<  That  the  professors  of  the  gospel  had  been  too  remiss 
*<  and  secure,  so  that  the  devil  had  sown  his  tares.     3. 
*«  That  they  had  been  too  little  thankful  for  the  divine 
*<  blessing  of  God's  word.     4.  That   God  would  try  his 
*'  own,  and,  by   the  trial,  separate  the  chaff  from  the 
*«  grain."     He  added  concerning  himself :  <*  I  hear  the 
*<  trumpet  of  sedition,  upon  this  occasion  ;  but  I  bless 
*<  God,  I  have  instigated,  no  man  to  follow  it.     This 
*<  cannot  truly  be  said  of  me.     What  I  woidd  confess  is, 
*'  that  I  have  been   too  little  diligent  in  preaching  the 
**  gospel  among  you  ;  for  which  I  implore  pardon  of  my 
*«  God.     Pray  for  me,  that  I  may  abide  faithful  in  all 
*'  afflictions.     I  am  but  a  man  :  and  even  Peter  fell." — 
Thus  humbly  did  this  gracious  man  think  and  speak  of 
himself !  He  knew  his  own  heart ;  and  knew  too,  that 
nothing  but  almighty  grace  could  keep  that  heart  from 
falling.     This  is  a  point  of  wisdom,  which  comes  alone 
from  heaven,  and  which  is  given  to  all  the  faithful  in  lead- 
ing them  thither. 
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Augustine  in  his  retractions,  and  \vishes  that  more  books 
of  retractions  were  published.  If  Bucer  himself  declares 
that  he  retracted  many  things  of  his  former  meditations, 
by  what  consequence,  or  even  with  what  conscience, 
can  any  one  assert,  that  the  latter  editions  of  his  works  are 
corrupted ;  if  every  thing,  in  some  places  of  them,  is  not 
found  expressed  in  the  very  same  words  ?  David  Paraeus 
made  a  confession  like  this  of  Bucer  j  for  which  he  was 
insulted  by  a  Jesuit  of  Mentz. 

Luther  did  not  admire  Bucer  •,  and  yet  Bucer  has  been 
ranked  with  Luther,  Zuinglius,  Calvin,  and  Cranmer^  as 
one  of  the  promoters  of  the  Reformation,  to  whom  the 
protestants  are  more  obliged  than  to  Erasmus,  whose 
timidity  offended  the  Reformers,  by  his  obstinately  ad- 
hering to  the  interpretations  of  the  churchj  upon  whose 
authority  he  founded  his  faith  and  belief  of  the  canonical 
scriptures.  In  a  civil  letter  to  Bucer,  in  1527,  Erasmus 
sets  forth  his  reasons  why  he  could  not  join  with  the 
refor.  ed ;  and  gives  them  a  very  bad  character  5  though 
he  declares  his  esteem  for  Bucer,  who,  like  Erasmus^ 
endeavoured  to  pacify  the  religious  disputants,  and  bring 
things  to  an  accommodation ;  and,  like  Erasmus,  waa 
insulted  by  both  parties. 

Bishop  Burnet  says,  that  '  Bucer  was  a  very  learned 
judicious,  pious,  and  mpderate  person.  Perhaps,  he 
was  inferior  to  none  of  all  the  Reformers  for  learning : 
But  for  zeal,  true  piety,  and  a  most  tender  care  of 
preserving  unity  among  the  foreign  churches,  Mc- 
lancthon  and  he,  without  any  injury  done  to  the  rest, 
may  be  ranked  apart  by  themselves.  At  Ratisbon,  he 
had  a  conference  with  Gardiner,  who  was  then  Ambas^ 
sador  from  king  Henry  VIII.  in  which  Gardiner  broke 
out  into  such  a  violent  passion,  that,  as  he  spared  no 
reproachful  words,  so  the  company  thought  he  would 
have  fallen  on  Bucer  and  beat  him.  He  was  in  such 
disorder,  that  the  little  vein  between  his  thumb  and- 
fore-finger  did  swell  and  palpitate,* which  Bucer  said  he 
had  never  before  that  observed  in  any  person  in  his  life/ 
Even  Cochlseus  acknowledged,  that  Bucer  and  Melancthon 
were  very  learned  men.  And  cardinal  Contarene,  on  his 
return  out  of  Germany  from  the  disputation  at  Ratisbon, 
being  asked  his  judgment  of  the  German  divines,  an- 
swered ;  <  1  hey  have,  among  others,  Martin  Bucer, 
<  endowed  with  that  excellency  of  learning  both  in  the- 
'  ology  and  philosophy,  and,  besides,  of  that  subtlety 
f  and  happiness  in  disputation,  that  he  alone  jpay  be  set 
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'  against  all  our  learned  men.'  John  Gropper,  likewise, 
ambassador  of  the  archbishop  of  Cologne,  said  of  him, 
after  the  assembly  at  Regenspurg,  <  That  he  was  the  fittest 

*  man  in  the  world  to  reform  religion,  because  he  was 
<  not  only  very  learned  and  exemplary  in  his  life,  but  a 

*  great  lover  of  peace  and  concord  ' 

The  Sacramentarians  presented  their  confession  of  faith 
at  the  diet  of  Augsburgh,  in  1530.  It  wat>  drawn  up  by 
Bucer  and  Capito,  and  approved  by  the  senate  of  Stras- 
burgh.  They  held,  that  men  are  only  justified  by  the 
merits  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  faith ;  but  that  faith  ought 
to  be  attended  with  chanty :  And  they  allowed  only  of 
two  sacraments,  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper. 

The  Lutherans  and  Zuinglians  differed  about  the  Lord's 
Supper,  and  were  separated  as  to  communion.  The  Lu- 
therans denied  having  any  union  with  the  Sacramenta- 
rians; and  they  were  not  able  to  bear  the  opinion  of 
Luther  :  But  there  was  a  third  party  gathered  out  of  both, 
who  were  sensible  that  they  were  not  obliged  to  hold  up 
their  divisions,  and  laboured  to  persuade  them  that  their 
opinions  were  not  so  different,  as  was  commonly  thought, 
and  that  they  might  easily  re-unite.  Bucer,  then  a  mi- 
nister at  Strasburgh,  was  at  the  head  of  this  party,  and 
undertook,  purely  out  of  a  desire  of  uniting  the  Lutherans 
and  Zuinglians,  to  draw  up  a  confession  of  faith,  which 
both  sides  might  approve.  The  task  was  difficult  to  per- 
form. Luther,  and  his  followers,  had  always  asserted, 
that  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  were  really  with  tK^ 
k'ead  and  wine  in  the  Eucharist.  Zuinglius,  and  his 
adherents,  on  the  contrary,  held,  that  the^  bread  and  wine 
were  only  signs  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Oirist. 

These  two  propositions  were  directly  contrary.  Bucer 
found  out  a  medium,  which  he  thought  might  satisfy  both 
parties ;  namely,  that  the  bread  and  Vrine  remained 
the  same  substance,  that  they  ever  were,  without  any 
alteration;  but  by  receiving  them,  they  received  the 
substance  of  the  real  body  and  blood  of  Jesus  Christ,  spi- 
ritually, and  by  faith.  He  made  use  of  the  same  sort  of 
expressions,  as  were  made  by  the  four  imperial  cities, 
Strasburgh,  Constance,  Memminghen,  and  Lindau,  and 
presented  to  the  diet  at  Augsburg.  He  made  also  the  same 
declaration  to  Luther,  to  persuade  him  that  the  Sacramen- 
tarians were  not  of  a  contrary  opinion  to  him  about  the 
Eucharist :  But  Luther  knew  the  opinions  of  the  Zuing-  s 
lians,  and  gave  no  credit  to  Bucer.  He  wrote  a  letter  to 
the  senate  of  Francfort  upon  this  occasion^  in  which  hav- 
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ing  clearly  shewn  the  difference  between  his  own  doctrine 
and  the  Zuinglian,  he  says,  that  the  Zuinglians  play  after 
a  strange  manner  with  the  words  of  Jesus  Christ :  That 
t)iey  are  a  double-tongued  generation,  who  say  that  the 
body  and  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  are  really  in  the  sacra- 
ment ;   but,   when  they  explain  themselves,  say,  that  it  is 
spiritually  not  corporeally  •,  and  so  continue  in  the  error, 
that  there  is   nothing  but  bread  and  wine  in  the  Lord's 
Supper.      The   ministers  of  Francfort  made  an  apology 
against  this  letter,  and  made  use  of  Bucer's  expressions, 
aifirming  that  believers  receive  the  true  body  and  blood 
of  Jesus  Christ  in  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  do  really  eat 
and  drink  it  for  the   nourishment  of  their  souls :  That   z 
though  the  bread  and  wine  are  not  changed  in  their  own   j 
nature,  yet  it  cannot  be  said,  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  s 
liOrd's  Supper  except  the  bread  and  wine,  but  that  it  is  -a 
the  sacrament  of  the  true  body  and  blood,  which  God_l 
has  given   us  for  the   nourishment   of  our  souls.     The^ 
Zuinglians  suspected,  on  the  other  side,  that  Bucer  wass- 
departed  from   their  opinion;   so  that  in  his  journey  tov 
Zurick,  which  he  made  in  May,   1533,  he  was  forced  Xsp 
remove  that  suspicion,  by  assuring  them,  that  he  was  oE" 
the  same  opinion  which  he  maintained  in  the  conference 
pf  Bern.     He  added,  that  he  certainly  knew,  and  could 
prove,  that  the  opinion  of  Luther  did  not  differ  from 
Zuinglius,  but  in  terms  •,  and  that  the  presence  of  the  body 
of  Jesus  Christ,  which  he  asserted  in  the  Lord's  Supper, 
was  not  contrary  to  the  doctrine  of  Zuinglius. 

Tlie  ministers  of  Augsburg  also  complained  of  Bucer, 
and  accused  him  of  having  changed  his  opinion,  by 
acknowledging  that  the  body  of  Jesus  Christ  was  eat 
corporeally  and  substantially  in  the  Lord's  Supper,  and 
exhorting  others  to  subscribe  the  confession  of  Augsburg, 
and  the  apology.  They  plainly  told  him,  that  they  vrould 
acknowleiige  no  other  presence  of  Jesus  Christ  in  the 
liOrd's  Supper,  than  that  of  which  he  speaks  in  the  sixth 
chapter  of  St  John.  Bucer  replied,  that  the  imperial 
cities  had  not,  in  the  assembly  of  Schweinforty  departed 
froi^  the  confession  of  faith,  which  they  had  given  into 
the  diet  at  Augsburg ;  and  that,  by  subscribing  to  the 
confession  of  Augsburg,  they  had  not  asserted  a  corporeal 
eating,  but  only  promised  to  teach  nothing  contrary  to 
that  confession,  which,  in  the  article  of  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per, might  agree  with  the  doctrine  of  Zuinglius. 

The  ministers  of  Strasburgh  importuned  the  Switzers 
to  draw  up  a  confession  of  their  faith  about  the  Lord's 

Supper. 
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Supper.     It  was  composed  at  Basil  in  these  words.     «  We 

*  acknowledge  that  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  instituted  his 

<  holy  Supper  in  remembrance  of  his  passion,  to  publish 

<  his  death  with   thanksgiving,    to    shew   our   Christian 

*  charity,  and  union  in.  the  true  faith.     And  as  in  bap^ 

<  tism  the  water  retains  its  own  .nature  ;  so  in  the  Lord's 
^  Supper,  in  which  the  true  body  and  true  blood  of  Jesusi 

-^  Christ  is  signified  and  tendered  to  us  with,  the  bread  and 
^  wine  by  the  minister  of  the  church,  the  bread  and  the 
^  wine  remain.     Now  we  firmly  believe,  that  Jesus  Clirist 

<  is  the  nourishment  of  faithful  souls  to  eternal  life,  and 
^  that  our  souls  are  nourished  and  watered  by  true  faith  iii 
'^  Jesus  Christ,  with  his  flesh  and  his  blood.*  They  added^ 
in  the  margin  of  that  confession,  some  words,  by  which 
they  restrained  what  they  seemed  to  say,  in  favour  of  the 
real  presence,  to  a  sacramental  and  spiritual  presence  by 
faith. 

What  opposition  soever  there  was  between  the  Luthe- 
rans and  Zuinglians,  Bucer  would  not  despair  of  effecting 
an  union  ;  and,  to  that  end,  he  obtained  that  a  synod  of 
the  ministers  of  the  cities  of  Upper  Germany,  should  meet 
at  Constance,  in  1534.  The  ministers  of  Zurick  were 
invited;  but  not  being  able  to  come,  they  sent  a  con- 
fession of  their  faith,  in  which  they  expressed  their  sense 
of  the  sacrament  in  the  same  words  they  had  used  at  the 
conference  at  Bern  ;  where  they  had  declared,  that  they 
could  not  re-unite  with  Luther,  unless  he  would  acknow- 
ledge that  they  eat  the  flesh  of  Jesus  Christ,  no  otherwise, 
than  by  faith  ;  for,  according  to  his  human  nature,  he 
is  only  in  heaven,  and  is  only  in  the  eucharift  by  faith 
after  a  sacramental  manner,  which  makes  things  present 
not  carnally  and  sensibly,  but  spiritually,  and  to  be  re- 
ceived by  faith.  This  form,  approved  by  the  churches 
of  Basil,  SchaffTiausen,  and  Gall,  was  received  by  the  synod 
of  Constance,  and  put  into  the  hands  of  Bucer  for  him  lo 
communicate  to  Luther  and  Melancthon.  Bucer  hwd  a 
conference  with  the  latter  at  Cassel,  in  the  presence  of 
the  Landgrave,  and  told  him,  <*  that  we  received  truly 
<*  and  substantially  the  body  and  blood  of  Jesus  Christ, 
"  when  we  receive  the  sacrament :  That  the  bread  and 
.«  wine  are  exhibiting  signs;  and,  by  receiving  them, 
^  the  body  and  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  are  given  to  us, 
"  and  received  by  us  :  That  the  bread  and  body  of  Jesus 
<«  Christ  are  united,  not  by  a  mixture  of  substance,  hut 
*'  because  it  is  given  with  the  sacrament."  Melancihoii 
was  inclinable  enough  to  accept  this   exposition :    But 
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because  he  acted  in  the  names  of  others,  he  would  not 
conclude  any  thing,  and  obliged  himself  to  give  a  fair 
account  of  Bucer's  words.  Luther  also  began  to  be  more 
tractable>  after  Bucer  had  made  this  declaration ;  and,  in 
several  letters^  shewed  great  inclination  for  an  agreement, 
and  to  confer  about  the  means  of  coming  to  an  union.      ^ 

The  ministers  and  magistrates  of  the  reformed  cantons 
of  Switzerland,  met  at  Basil  in  January  15S6,  to  draw 
up  a  confession  of  faith.  Bucer  and  Capito  went  thither, 
and  propounded  an  union  with*  the  Lutherans,  assuring 
them  that  Luther  was  much  mollified  as  to  the  Zuing- 
lians,  and  desired  nothing  more  than  to  come  to  an 
agreement  with  them ;  and  therefore  prayed  them,  so  to 
moderate  the  expressions  of  their  confession  of  faith,  which 
they  were  about  to  draw  up,  especially  in  the  articles 
about  the  eucharist,  and  the  efficacy  of  the  sacraments, 
as  that  they  might  forward  the  union,  by  omitting  such 
words,  as  might  occasion  a  contest.  This  they  partly 
obtained  of  the  ministers  of  Switzerland,  from  tne  con- 
fession of  faith  which  they  had  composed.  They  ownec^ 
that  the  sacraments  of  baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper  were 
not  mere  signs,  but  made  up  of  signs,  and  things  signified. 
That  the  water  was  the  sign  in  baptism,  and  the  thing 
signified  was  regeneration  and  adoption:  That,  in  the 
eucharist,  the  bread  and  wine  are  the  signs,  and  the  thing 
signified  is  the  communion  of  the  body  of  Christ  received 
by  faith  :  That  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  is  ofiered'to 
the  faithful  in  the  Lord's  Supper,  that  Jesus  Christ  may 
live  in  them,  and  they  in  Jesus  Christ ;  not  that  the  body 
and  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  are  naturally  united  to  the  bread 
and  wine,  or  included  in  the  elements,  or  carnally  present; 
but  because  they  are  symbols,  by  which  we  have  a  real 
communion  with  tlie  body  and  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  to 
nourish  the  soul  spiritually.  This  confession  of  faith  was 
also  approved  in  a  second  assembly  of  the  magistrates  and 
ministers  of  the  protestant  cantons  of  Switzerland,  held 
at  Basil  in  March  of  the  same  year. 

The  ministers  of  Strasburgh  gave  notice  to  those  of  Basil 
and  Zurick,  that  they  had  appointed  a  synod  to  meet  at 
Eisenach,  on  the  fourteenth  of  May,  where  Luther  would 
be  present  to  treat  of  an  union  about  the  article  of  the 
Lord's  Supper ;  and  intreated  them  to  send  some  of  their 
divines.  The  Switzers  thought  it  inconsistent  to  send 
any  persons  from  them ;  but  sent  their  confession  of  faith 
to  Bucer  and  Capito,  that  they  might  present  it  to  the 
synod*    Bucer  and  Capito  carried  it  to  Eisenach,  where 

the 
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the  miiiisters,  sent  by  the  chiefs  of  Upper  Germany,  were 
assembled.     Luther   could  not  be  there  j  and   therefore 
they  went  to  him  at  Wittenberg,  where  they  arrived  on 
the  twenty-second  of  May,  and  had  a  conference  with 
him.     Luther  required  of  them,  that  they  would  plainly 
acknowledge,  that  the  bread  and  wine  in  the  sacrament 
were  the  body  and  blood  of  our  Lord,  and  that  the  good 
and  bad  receive  them  alike.     When  they  met  again,  the 
next  day,  Luther  asked  them  whether  they  would  not  re- 
voke their  opinion  ?  Buccr  answered  them,  that  their  faith 
and  doctrine  concerning  the  sacrament  was,  that,  by  the 
institution,  and  the  operation  of  our  Lord,  and  accoramg 
t-o  the  natural  sense  of  the  words,  the  true  body  and  true 
blood  of  Jesus  Christ  were  made  present,  given,  and  re- 
c:eived  witli  the  visible  signs  of  bread  and  wine :  That 
^ey^so  believed,  that  the  body  and  blood  of  Jeaus  Christ 
-aire  offered  by  the  ministers  of  the  church  to  all  those  that 
receive  them  :  And  that  they  are  not  only  received  by  the 
Iieait  and  mouth  of  the  godly  for  salvation,  but  by  the 
snouth  of  the  unworthy  for  their  condemnation ;  which 
^ey  yet  desire  may  be  understood  of  the  members  of  the 
<:hurch.     Luther  replied,  he  did  not  believe  the  body  and 
Uopd  of  Christ  were  united  with  the  bread  and  wine  by, 
2Lny  natural  union,  nor  that  they  were  locally  included 
in  the  bread  and  wine ;  but  he  admitted  a  sacramental 
\inion  of  the  bread  and  body,  and  wine  and  blood.     Then 
liaving   consulted   privately   with  the  Saxon  divines,   he 
3'etumed  to  Bucer  and  his  brethren,  and  told  them,  that 
if  they  did  believe,  and  would  teach,  that  the  true  body 
amd  true  blood  of  Jesus  Christ,  were  offered,  given,  and 
taken  in  the   Lord's   Supper,   and  not  mere  bread  and 
inrine ;  and  that  this  perception  and  exhibition  were  made 
really,  and  not   after  an  imaginary  manner,    they  were 
agreed  among  themselves,  and  he  would  acknowledge  and 
embrace  them  as  brethren  in  Jesus  Christ. 

This  confession  of  faith  was  signed  by  the  ministers  of 
the  cities  of  Upper  Germany.  Afterwards,  on  the  twenty- 
fifth  of  May,  they  conferred  with  Pomeranus  about  images, 
the  ceremonies  of  the  mass,  priests  vestments,  tapers,  the 
elevation  and  adoration  of  the  sacrament,  which  were  yet 
used  in  Saxony.  Pomeranus  said,  that  Luther  confessed 
these  things  were  amiss :  But  that  he  had  hitherto  con- 
tinued them  up  on  account  of  the  weak,  and  was  thinking 
€o  abolish  them  on  the  twenty-seventh  of  the  same  month. 
Bucer  and  Capito  delivered  to  Luther  the  confession  of  faith 
of  the  churches  of  Switzerland,  that  he  might  examine  it. 

4  He 
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He  took  notice  of  some  words,  which,  as  he  saidy  might 
offend  the  weak.  Nevertheless  he  declared,  that  he  would 
acknowledge  tliem  for  his  brethren,  if  they  would  siga 
the  form  of  the  union,  which  had  been  drawn  up.  Bucer^ 
having  undertaken  to  cause  it  to  be  received  by  them, 
Returned  to  Srasburgh,  and  made  such  an  explication  of 
the  words,  by  softening  them,  that  he  reduced  them  to 
a  sense,  which  was  not  contrary  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
Sacramcntarians.  These  articles  were  successful  at  Stras- 
burgh ',  yet  they  had  not  the  same  fate  in  Switzerland, 
where  Bucer  had  sent  this  form  of  union^  It  was  there 
thought  obscure,  doubtful,  and  captious  \  and  they  would 
not  bubscribe  to  it ;  so  that  Bucer  and  Capito  were  obliged 
to  go  themselves  to  an  assembly  of  the  protestant.  can- 
tons, which  was  held  at  Basil  in  September.  Bucer  there. 
related,  that  Luther  had  not  disapproved  the  confession  of 
the  Sv/itzers :  But  both  parties  judged  it  convenient  to 
draw  up  a  form  of  union ;  and  he  undertook  to  shew, 
that  the  doctrine  of  it  was  not  different  from  their  con- 
fession of  faith  ;  and  he  exhorted  them  to  sign  it,  that  the 
union  might  be  complete.  The  Switzers  could  not  be 
prevailed  on  to  do  it  *,  and  all  that  Bucer  could  obtain 
was,  that  they  would  draw  up  a  declaration  of  the  opi- 
nions of  the  churches  of  Switzerland,  in  which  they  would 
explain  the  articles  of  the  agreement,  and  send  them  ta 
Luther. 

Li  this  declaration,  which  is  very  long,  the  articlea 
of  the  form  of  union  about  the  Lord's  Supper  are  de- 
livered in  such  expressions,  as  wholly  favour  the  judg- 
ment of  Zuinglius,  and  are  opposite  to  the  real  presence^ 
They  there  say,  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  food  of  our  souls, 
and  that  his  body  is  really  eaten,  and  his  blood  really 
drank,  not  carnally,  substantially,  and  corporeally,  but 
spiritually,  and  by  faith,  by  believing  the  promises  of 
Cod,  that  the  elements  of  the  bread  and  wine,  in  the 
administration  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  are  signs  which  re« 
present  Jesus  Christ  to  us,  and  put  us  in  mind  of  his 
mysteries  :  That  his  presence  in  the  Supper  is  not  a  cor- 
poral presence,  but  a  celestial  one  *,  and  that  his  body  is 
united  to  the  bread  only  in  a  sacramental  manner :  Tnat 
the  bread  and  wine  are  figures  of  the  body  of  Christ, 
which  is  discerned  by  the  mind  in  the  sacrament:  That 
those  who  eat  the  bread  at  the  Lord's  Supper,  by  a  sincete 
faith,  receive  the  benefits  which  God  hath  promised ;  but 
that  they,  who  eat  without  faith,  receive  their  own  judg- 
ment and  condemnation.  This  declaration  was  composed 
in  a  synod  at  Zurick,  h^ld  in  October,  and  approved  in 

another 
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another  assembly,  which  met  in  November  following  at 

Basil,  from  whence  it  was  sent  to  Luther,  and  presented 

bj  Bttcer,  at  the  assembly  at  Smalkald,  in  1537.     Luther 

approved  all  the  articles,  excepting  that  which  contained 

thie  Lord*s  Supper. 

The  Switzers  called  a  synod  on  purpose,  in   March 
3  ^38,  to  consult  about  an  answer  to  Luther's  letter ;  and 
ucer  and  Capito  were  sent  thither,  to  deliver  his  judg- 
The  ministers  of  Zurick  alledged,  that  Luther,  in 
is    writings,  and   in    the  confession  of  Augsburg,  had 
aintained  the  real  presence,    and  positively  condemned 
ie  opinion   of  the  Zuinglians.     That  these  writings  of 
uther  were  public,  and  the  words  clear  ;  nor  could  they 
5a.llow  of  his  doctrine,  unless  they  were  certain  he  had 
ailtered  his  opinion,  and  embraced  the  truth.     Bucer  was 
:i3iuch  amazed    at  this  objection,  and   answered,  that  it 
'^ras  very  unfit  to  press  it  at  this  time,  since  they  had  long 
Icnown  what  was  contained  in  Luther's  writings,  and  had 
never  urged  it  before  in  the  whole  course  of  the  treaty  : 
That,  now  things  were  near  an  end,  they  had  contrived 
to  propound  it,  and  revive  the  old  quarrel  to  prevent  the 
conclusion  of  the  whole  affair.     The  ministers  of  Zurick 
replied,  they  never  desired  the  ministers  of  Strasburgh  to 
concern  tliemselves    with  the  treaty  :   That   Bucer   and 
Capito  came  to  find  them,  and  assured  them,  that  Luther^s 
opinion  about  the  sacrament  agreed  with  theirs,  and  that 
they  might  unite  with  him,  if  they  would  frame  a  con- 
fession of  faith,  which  should  contain  their  opinion,  and 
the  conditions  on  which   they  would  come  to  an  agree- 
ment with  Luther  :  That  they  had  drawn  up  a  confession 
at    Basil,  and  delivered  their  opinion   about  the   Lcrd's 
Supper  fully  :  That  if  Luther  had  approved  of  their  con- 
fession of  faith,  there  would  have  needed,  no  more  to  be 
done  towards  an  agreement  •,  but,  instead  of  that,  Bucer 
had  brought  them  other  articles  from  Wittenberg,  and 
prayed  them  to  sign  thereto  :  That  they  had  offered  to  do 
it,    provided  Luther  liked    the   explication  which   Bucer 
gave  of  them  :  That  at  last,  they  had  sent  a  declaration 
of  their  opinions,  which  they  were   resolved  to  abide  by, 
and  would  not  consent  to  any   thing  new    or  obscure. 
Bucer,  the  next  day,  made  a  long  discburse  in  which  he 
laboured  to  prove,  that  there  was  no  other  difference  be- 
tween the  Lutherans  and  Zuinglians,  about  their  opinion 
concerning  the  Lord's  Supper,  but  in   words,   and   ex- 
pressions.    However,  the  ministers  of  Zurick  continued 
to  declare,  that  they  would  keep  close  to  the  confession 

of 
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of  Basil,  and  the  dispute  at  Bern ;'  that  the  words, 
Luther  had  always  used,  were  directly  contrary  to 
opinions  y  that  they  could  not  explain  -themselves  i 
other  terms  without  force,  because  they .  Were  cles 
without  ambiguity.  That  it  was  not  reasonable  to 
of  the  opinion  of  any  man,  rather  by  the  declanu 
another,  than  trom  his  own  words  :  That  Luther, 
last  letter,  had  named  Bucer  and  Capito,  for  his 
preters  ^  but  it  was  to  be  feared  that  in  the  issue  he 
blame  them  for  being  too  easy ;  and  going  too  fai 
so  would  not  consent  to  the  declaration  they  should 
Then  the  ministers  of  Zurick  came  to  debate  the  i 
with  Bucer,  and  brought  him  to  grant,  that  these  y 
this  is  my  body,  were  figurative  :  That  the  sacrai 
union  of  the  body  of  Christ  with  the  bread,  eoi 
only  in  this,  that  the  bread  signified  the  body :  Tt 
body  of  Jesus  Christ  is  essentially  at  the  right-hs 
the  Father,  and  after  a  spiritual  manner  in  the  sacra 
They  disputed  upon  this  question  :  Whether  the  pr 
of  Jesus  Christ,  in  the  Lord's  Supper,  was  miraci 
Luther  had  said,  in  his  last  letter,  that  the  present 
inexplicable,  and  an  effect  of  the  divine  omnipc 
The  ministers  of  Zurick  would  not  allow  any  mir 
be  in  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  maintained  that  it  w: 
to  explain  after  what  manner  Jesus  Christ  was  ^ir 
present  by  operation  and  efficacy.  They  urged  Bi 
sign  the  articles,  on  which  they  were  agreed :  E 
desired  time  ;  and  drew  up  a  long  instrument,  in  6 
a  verbal  process,  containing  what  had  been  said  o 
sides,  which  was  disapproved  by  the  assembly. 

The  chancellor  of  Zurick,  being  sensible  if  the] 
on  disputing  there  would  be  no  end,  turned  his  spe 
he  ministers  of  Zurick,  and  said  ^  ^  Do  you  belies 
we  receive  the  body  and  blood  of  Jesus  Christ 
sacrament,  or  no  ?'  They  all  answered,  «  We  I 
it.'  Then  turning  himself  to  Bucer  and  Capito,  1 
o  them  ;  <  Do  you  own  that  the  body  and  blood  oi 
Christ  is  received  into  the  souls  of  believers  b] 
and  spirit  ?'  They  answered  5  *«  We  believe,  am 
<  fess  it."  <  To  what  purpose  then,  (replied  the 
cellor)  are  all  your  disputes,  which  have  lasted 
three  days  ?'  The  ministers  of  Zurick  added,  tlu 
held  no  other  doctrine,  than  that  which  they  hs 
pressed  in  their  confession  of  faith,  and  their  declai 
And  the  ministers  of  Strasburgh  solenmly  declare! 
they  would  not  oblige  them  to  embrace  any  thinj 
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tzzPf  to  it ;  much  less  draw  any  person  from  that  doc- 
trine. 

Upon  these  declarations  it  was  agreed,  that  an  answer 
should  be  sent  to  Luther,  which  was  drawn  up  and  read 
two  days  after  in  the  assembly.  The  Switzers  were  very 
careful  it  should  be  expressed,  that,  in  their  joining  with 
Luther,  they  would  not  change  their  opinion  about  the 
Lord's  Supper ;  for  they  declared,  they  did  not  enter 
into  that  union,  till  they  were  assured,  by  Bucer  and 
Capito,  that  Luther  approved  their  confession  of  faith 
made  at  Basil,  with  the  exposition  they  had  given  of  it  ^ 
and  because  he  had  declared  to  them,  that  Jesus  Christ 
was  at  the  right  hand  of  his  Father,  and  did  not  come 
down  in  any  manner  into  the  Lord's  Supper  ;  and  that 
he  did  not  grant  any  presence  of  Jesus  Christ  in  the 
eucharist,  nor  any  manducation  contrary  to  the  Christiai;! 
faith.  They  also  declared,  that  the  body  and  blood  of 
Jesus  Christ  were  received  and  eaten  in  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per y  but  only  so  far  as  they  were  truly  taken  and  received 
by  faith  ;  and  that  they  would  not  recede  from  their  con- 
fession of  faith  and  their  declaration :  That  as  Luther  was 
of  the  same  opinion,  they  were  filled  with  extreme  joy, 
that  they  might  live  in  peace  and  union  widi  him,  and 
keep  up  this  agreement,  and  avoid  all  discord.  This  let* 
ter  was  dated  the  fourth  of  May,  1538. 

Bucer  was  embarrassed  between  the  opinions  of  Luther 
and  Zuinglius  concerning  the  Eucharist :  One  appeared  to 
him  too  strong,  the  other  too  weak.      The  doctrine  of 
the  Lutherans  seemed  to  him  to  attribute  too  much  reality, 
to  the  presence  of  Jesus  Christ  in  the  sacrament  of  the 
eucharist.     He  could  not  digest  the  consequences  of  it : 
But  he  also  thought  that  the  opinion  of  the  Zuinglians 
*  was  too  narrow,  and  did  not  come  up  to  the  ideas  which 
the  scripture  and  ancient  tradition  imprint  on  pur  minds. 
They  gave  him  great  uneasiness  ;  and  he  wrote  to  John 
a  Lasco,, overseer  of  the  churches  of  East  Frieseland,  to 
enquire,  whether  a  Lasco,  besides  a  power  of  signifying, 
acknowledged  a  power  of  exhibiting  Christ  himself ;  and 
that  the    Lord,    in    the    communion    of   his    body    and 
blood,  is  given  and  received ;  whereby  we  are  members 
of  him  in  part,  and  flesh  of  his  flesh,    and  bone  of  his 
bone ;  whereby  we  abide  in  him,  and  he  in  us  •,  and  that 
it  is  given  and  perceived,  when  the  Lord  himself  operates 
in  his  ministry,  and  when  the  words  and  symbols  are 
received    as    the  Lord's,  and  as  it  were  from  the  Lord 
^self,  by  free  dispensation  through  his  ministers,  which 

"  til  AW 
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they  call  an  union,  not  sensual,  local,  or  natural;  but' 
sacramental,  and  of  the  covenant  on  account  of  these  texts" 
of  scripture,  which  speak  of  the  mystery  of  the  incorpora- 
tion of  the  church,  and  of  the  communion,  and  eating  and 
drinking  of  the  flesh  and  blood  of  Christ. 

Bucor  also  said,  that  Luther  was  satisfied,  if  the  Zuing- 
lians  owned  in  the  holy  supper  any  thing  more  than  bare 
signs  of  Christ  absent.  «  I  am  grieved,  says  he,  and  not 
*<  without  reason,  that  we,  to  whom  the  Lord  hath  so 
<<  bountifully  revealed  the  other  mysteries  of  his  king- 
<«  dom,  have  not  been  able,  now  in  thirty-four  years',  to 
*<  agree  concerning  this  most  sacred  and  most  general 
"  mystery,  which  all  Christians  ought  to  understand,  as 
*<  well  as  use." 

The  Lutherans  said,  that  Bucer  died  in  the  Calvinis- 
tical  faith.  Josias  Simler,  professor  at  Zurick,  in  aa 
oration  on  the  life  and  death  of  Peter  Martyr,  testifies  that 
Bucer  studied  such  expressions  throughout  the  whole  con^ 
test,  as  nothing  certain  could  be  concluded  from,  that  so^ 
pleasing  both  parties,  he  might  gradually  compose  the 
difference.  However,  Bucer  and  Martyr  continued  good 
friends,  and  were  fully  persuaded  of  each  other's  orduv 
doxy. 

Bucer  has  been  accused  of  approaching  too  near  the 
papistical  doctrine  of  the  merit  of  good  works  * ;  but  this 

does 


•   The  late  Mr  Toplady,  in  his   Iliftorh  Proofs  has  defended  Bucer 
from  this  imputation.     See  p.  3o3.     Hi^  word«  are  :  •  It  has  hecD  affirm-    ; 

*  ed,  that  Bucer  held  the  doArin«  of  juHification  by  works,  and  believed 

*  human   obedience  to  be  meritorious  in  the  fi^hc  of  God.     *  That  hi 

*  was  once  of  this  opinion,  is  not  at  all  wonderful,  when  wc  confider  thai  ^ 

*  he  was  boru  and  educated   in   the  boibm   of  the  Romifh  church,  wkh 
*■  whom    the    tenet  of    letrul    juflification    is    a    fundamental    principle' 

*  And,  for  a  confiderable  time  after  God  had  called  iiim  out  of  papal  datk^ 

*  nefs,  his  improvements  in  divine  kriowlecfjjje  were  projjrcffive.     Hisfpi* 

*  ritual  growth  refemhled  the  gradual  vegetation  of  an  oak  ;  not  the  rapid 

*  proficiency  of  a  muihroom.     Bucer  fecms  to  have  ezpri.fled'  himitdf  iIk 

*  moft  incautioufly,  in  the  difputation  at  Lt-ipfic,  A-  D.  15,'J9  ;  yet,  eicn 

*  then,  he  roundly  declared,  that  "  thc'c  good  works,  to  whicli  fo  great 
**  a  reward  is  given,  are  thkmsklves  tuk.  GIFT  or  God."     And  rtiaf 

*  paffage,  which    Voi'-u^    quotes  from   Bucer,    falls  extremely    (hort  of 

*  proving  that    the  latter  was,    even  at  the    early    period  in  which  h« 

*  penned  it,  an  aflertor  of  juftillcation  by  performances  of  our  own. 
^  Impartiality  obliges  me  to  fubjoin  that  celebrated  palTagc,  which  fo 
^    many  Arminians  and  merit-mongers  have    Twice  caught   at,   u  if  R 

'  Hiodc 
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Ot.^fpeox  in  his  dispute  with  Malvenda  and  other 
divines  at  the  conference  at  Ratisbon  in  1548^ 
(according  to  Sleidan)  he  maintained  ^  <<  That  a 

<<  maa 


For  the  popifh  doctrine  of  jnftlfication.  **  I  cannot  but  wUh,** 
3iicer,  in  the  year  1529,  **  a  more  foun4  jadgment  to  iotne 
IS,  who  have  difturbed  many  in  this  our  age  with  this  parar- 
rhat  we  are  faved  by  faith  only ;  Though  they  faw  the  thing 
arried  fo  far,  as  to  confine  righteousness  only  to  the  optnkMi  of  the 
and  excluding  good  works.  Where  it  their  charity,  who  zefuie 
« this  evil,  by  one  word  or  two  ?  It  is  only  to  fay,  that,  when 
f  is  formed,  we  are  justified  ;  and  that,  through  faith,  we  ob» 
difpoiition  to  good  works,  and,  confequently,  a  righteoiiikers: 

Mt  FAITH  IS  THE  FOUNDATION  AND  KOOT  Of  A  aiOHTtOVS  LIFK, 

iguftine  faid.**  *  Is  there  a  tingle  featence  in  this  paragrapli,  to 
the  (Irided  Calvinifl  would  not  confent  ?  Obferve  the  order  ia 
Bucer  arranges  faith,  juftificadon,  and  obedience.  Faitb  goes  be- 
ftfifisat'nn  follows  faith  ;  and  practical o^i//i<Mir follows  juftifica^otl : 
mMieves  wc  no  fooner  believe,  than  wc  are  jyftifieJ:  tmd  the 
which  juAifies,  difpofes  us  to  the  after-performance  of  gtad 
f  Or,  in  other  vf or A%j  juflifying  faith  **  is  the  roei  and  fowtdatumoi  a 
m  Ufe^  Says  not  every  Calvioift  the  fame  ? 
Bucer  advanced  in  years  and  experience,  he  learned  to  eipreft  hb 
fiuiliflcation  with  ftill  greater  clearnefs  and  predtion,  than  he  had 
on  feme  pad  occafinns.  Finding  that  the  enemies  of  gftice  had 
ly  Ifiib  hold  oF  fonie  inadvertent  phrafes,  and  taken  ungenerous 
tage  of  fome  well-meant  conceflions,  which  he  had  made,  before 
angelical  light  was  at  the  fuU  ;  he  deemed  it  oecef&ry,  to  r^rmH 
»f  his  pcfitions  as  countenanced  the  merit  ctf  works  ;  and  to  place 
ation  on  the  fcriptural  bafis  of  the  ^Father's  gratuitous  goodpefs, 
le  Son's  imputed  i  ighteousnefs :  Still,  however,  talnng  care  ^o  iu- 
e,  that  the  /a///&,  by  which  we  receive  the  grace  of  God  attd  the 
oosnefs  of  Chrill,  is  the  certain  fource  of  all  good  nv^ku — For  be- 
lOS  honed  to  his  convictions,  he  was  loaded  by  his  adverfaries.with 
lulated  flandcr  and  reproach.  How  mddenly,  and  forcibly,  he 
sated  his  conduct,  may  be  judged  from  t;l||e  foUowiag  pailiige: 
Lord,  rfays  £ucer)  has  given  me  to  und«^«iid  fonie  places  [^ 
tri\  more  fully  than  I  formerly  did :  Which*  oa  it  is  fo  boontifttUy 
to  me,  why  fhould  I  not  impart  it  liberal!)  to  my  brethren,  and 
moufly  declare  the  goodncTs  of  the  Lord  ?  What  tneonfifteiiey  is 
,  in  profiting  in  the  work  of  falvation  }  And  who,  in  this  age,  or  in 
ift,  has  treated  of  the  fcripture,  and  has  not  experienced,  that,  even 
is  dudy,  one  day  is  the  scholar  of  another?'* 

^eed,  no  Wronger  proof  need  be  given,  of  Bucer^s  fewndflflft  in 
rticle  of  judification,  than  the  rapture  and  aflmiratiea  with 
I  he  mentions  the  Englifh  book  of  HoMiitits.  No  fooner, 
\&t  Stripe,  were  the  homilies  compofed,  and  ieitt  abroMl;  but 
ews  thereof  (and  the  book  itfelf,  as  it  foemed,  already  VnA 
into  Latin;  came  to  Stralburgh,  among  the  proteftaata  there  ^ 
re  it  caufcd  great  rejoiciag.  And  Bucer,  one  of  the  chief  mi^ 
s  there,  wrote  a  gralulatory  epiftle  hereupon  to  the  church,  of 
ind,  in  November,  1547,  which  was  printed  in  the  year  afto. 
un  diat  learned  and  moderate  man  (hewed,  **  How  theft 
fermons  were  come  anutfig  them,  whereiti  the  people  weie  fo 

godUly 
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«  man  is  not  justified  before  Cod  through  Us  own  wc»b 
«  or  merits,  but  that  he  is  freely  justified  through  Christ 
<<  by  faith,  when  he  believeth,  both  that  he  is  received 
<<  into  grace,  and  that  his  sins  are  pardoned  throngk 
«  Christ :  That  Christ,  by  his  death,  made  satisfaction 
<<  for  our  sins  *,  and  that  God  doth  impute  faith  for  ri{^ 
**  ousness  :'*  All  which  he  proved  and  illustrated  by  to- 
timonies  from  scripture,  and  confuted  the  arguments  of 
Malvenda. 

That  Bucer  was  also,  in  the  other  points,  a  strict  Re- 
former,  let  his   own   words   testify:    '*  Ptedestinadoiii 
«<  (says  he)  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  pre-limitation, 
<*  or  fore-appointment :  And  God,  who  consigns  crery 
<<  thing  to  its  proper  use,  worketh  all  things  agreeaUf 
«  to  its  pre-determination ;    and,   accordingly,  separate! 
<<  one  thing  from   another,   so  as  to   make  each  tfaiflg 
«  answer  to  its  respective  use.     If  you  desire  a  nun 
«  extensive  definition  of  this  predestination,  take  it  thus; 
<<  predestination  is  an  appointment  of  every  thing  to  its 
'<  proper  use  j  by  which  appointment,  God  doth,  befflie 
<<  he  made  them,  even  from  eternity,  destine  all  thingi 
«  whatever  to  some  certain  and  particular  use.    Hence 
^f  it  follows,  that  even  wicked  men  are  predestinated. 
<<  For,  as  God  forms  them  out  of  nothing,  so  he  fenni    I 
<<  them  to  some  determinate  end  :  For  he  does  all  things,    * 
<<  knowingly,  and  wisely.     The  Lord  bath  made  all  tbhfs 
<<  Jir  himself  J  even  the  wicked  for  the  day  of  evil*     [PiOT. 
«  xvi.  4.]     Divines,  however,  do   not  usually  call  dds 
«  predestination;  but,  reprobation. .        -It    is  certain,  tint 
«  God  makes  a  good  use  of  evil  itself :  And  every  sin  we 
*^  commit,  hath  something  in   it   of  the  good  woik  of 
«  God. — - — Scripture  does  not  hesitate   to   affirm,  tfait 
<<  there  are  some  persons,  whom  God  delivers  over  to  a 

«<  reprobate 


'*  godlily  and  eflfectually  exhorted  to  the  reading  of  the  holy  icripOiRt} 
<*  and  FAITH  was  fo  wtW  ezplamed,  whereby  we  become  Chnftnai; 
**  josTiriCATiov,  whereby  we  are  faved;  and  the  other  chief  heads  of 
^  Chriilian  religion  are  foundly  handled.  And  therefore,  (as  he  added) 
^  thefe  foundations  being  rightly  laid,  there  could  nothing  be  wanting  in 
«<  our  charches,  requifite  towards  :he  building  herenpon  Ibnnd  do&ne 
'*  and  difdpline.**     ^  He  commended  much  the  homilies  of  paith*  tht 

*  nature  and  force  of  which  was  fo  clearly  difcufled;  and  wherein  it  «M 

*  fo  well  diflinguifhed  from  the  faith  that  was  dead.     He  mnch  appraved 

*  of  the  manner  of  treating  concerning  the  mifery  and  death,  we  are  iD 

*  lapfcd  into,  by  the  fin  of  our  firtl  parent ;  and  how  we  are  nfened  fifnai 

*  this  perdition,  only  by  the  grace  of  God,  aiid  by  the  merit  and  refst- 

*  rcction  of  his  Son.* 
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'  reprobate  sense,  and  whom  he  forms  for  destruction  : 
»  Why,  therefore,  should  it  be  deemed  derogatory  from 
*  God,  to  assert,  that  he  not  only  does  this,  but  resolved 
^«  beforehand  to  do  it  ?" 

'  Nothing  can  be  more  plain  and  nervous,  than  the  fol- 
lowing remarks  of  Bucer,  respecting  God's  obduration  of 
Pharaoh.     Whether  the  remarks  be,  or  be  not,  carried 
too   far,  is    beyond    my  province    to   enquire.      **  The 
"  apostle  says,    W^ho  may  resist  the  nvill  of  God  ?  By  the 
«  word  w///,  Paul  gives    us   to    understand,    that    God 
*<  actually   willeth  those  very  things,    unto   which  men 
*<  are  hardened  by  him.     When  Paul  adds.    Who  may 
*<  resist  ?  he,    in   fact,   points  out  the   necessity,  which 
^  they,  whom   God  hardens,   are  under  of  doing  those 
**  thirtgs.      When  God  would  harden  Pharaoh,  in  order 
^  that  he  might  not  obey  the  commandment,  it  was  the 
« actual    will  of  God  that   Pharaoh  should    not    obey. 
^  Yea,  God  himself  wrought  in  Pharaoh  to  oppose  the 
<«  commandment  sent  to  him.      Pharaoh  therefore    did 
*»  what  in  reality  he  willed  him  to  do  ;  yea,  he  did  no  more 
«  than  what   God  himself  had   wrought  in  him  :  Nor 
^  was  it  in  Pharaoh's  power,  to  act  otherwise  than  he 
«  did."      Such   was    the   doctrine   taught   by   this   able 
and   indefatigable   divine.       Willing,    however,    to    ob- 
yiate   any  exceptions,  which  those  persons  might  raise, 
who  had  not  studied  thoj^leep  points  so  carefully  and 
80  extensively  as  he  haal^Mtt  enabled  to  do  \  he,  pre^ 
sently  after,  shelters  both  his  ooctrine  and  himself  under 
the  following  words,  and  the  correspondent  practice,  of 
the  great  apostle  whom  he  had  quoted  before  :  "  Nay  buty 
«  ( J  many  [JVho  art   thou  that   repliest  against  God  ?^     St 
«  Paul  does  not  accommodate,  nor  soften  down,  a  single 
«  syllable  of  what  he  had  just  asserted.     The  sacred  pen- 
<<  man  does  not  deny,  that  they,  who  are  hardened  by 
«  God,   perish   according   to   the   will   of   God.      The 
*<  apostle   does  not  admit  it  to  be  even  possible,  that  a 
«<  person,  who  is  hardened  from  above,  can  perform  what 
«  is  good.     Paul  [instead  of  setting  himself  to  answer 
«  our  reasonings  on  the  matter]  contents  himself  with 
<<  merely  giving  us  a  solemn  caution,  not  to  sit  in  judg- 
"  ment  on  the  decrees  of  God :  Assuring  us,  that  we 
«  cannot   arraign   the  Deity  at  our  own  bar,    without 
«  being  guilty  of  the  uttermost  boldness  and  impiety." 
If  Bucer  was  not  a  Calvinist,  where  shall  we  find  one  ? 
I  cannot  prevail  on  myself  to  defraud  the  Readers  of  a 
few   more   citations,   which  may  be  found  in  another 

most 
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most  valuable  work  of  Bucer,  entitled^  <<  A  continued 
«  Interpretation  of  the  Four  Gospels."  And  they 
are  the  rather  subjoined,  as  the  book  itself  is  exceeds 
ing  scarce,  and  possibly  may  be  in  the  hands  of  very  few 
of  our  Readers.  "  They,  who  are  at  any  time  able  to 
<<  fall  quite  away  from  Christ, .  did  never  really  belong  to 
«  him.  Consequently,  they  never  truly  believed,  nor  were 
«  indeed  pious,  nor  had  the  holy  Spirit  of  adoption :  Qa 
*^  the  contrary,  all  their  performances  were  nothing  but 
<«  hypocrisy,  how  sanctified  and  ready  soever  unto  good 
<<  works  they,  for  a  time,  pretended  to  be.  They,  whom 
«  Christ  loves,  are  loved  by  him  even  unto  the  end  :  And 
«  he  doth  not  cast  away  those  whom  the  Father  givedi 
«  him  -,  neither  can  any  snatch  them  from  his  hand. 
<«  Therefore,  admitting  that  these  may  fall,  yet  they  caiw 
«^  not  fall  utterly  ;  for  they  are  elect  unto  life  :  And  God'i 
«  election  cannot  be  made  void  by  an  creature  whatever. 
<f  Seeing,  then,  that  the  purpose  ofGod,  according  to  electm^ 
*^  may  standi  not  of  nv:rksy  but  of  him  that  calleth  :  [SLonU 
*«  ix.  2.]  He  not  only  elected  his  own  people,  brfore  the) 
<<  *ivtre  born^  and  had  done  either  good  or  evily  [Rom,  iz.  11.] 
*«  but  even  before  the  vcryfowidatisn  of  the  ivorld,  [Eph.  i.  4.] 
<^  Hence,  our  Lord  said,  concerning  his  apostles,  I  prof 
*<  not  for  the  worlds  but  for  them  whom  thou  hast  given  mti 
<«  for  they  are  thine :  That  is,  they  were  chosen  by  thee 
«  unto  life.  j^ 

"  As,  therefore,  on  tl^gAiJjp  hand,  Christ  never  hum 
<«  [i.  e.  never  loved]  the  Reprobate,  whatever  deceitfid 
*<  iippearanco  of  virtue  they  might  have ;  so,  on  the 
*<  other,  he  always  knew  [i.  e.  always  loved]  the  electi 
««  how  ungodly  soever  ..tliey  might  seem  for  a  time. 
<«  Consequently,  as  these  [i.  e.  the  elect]  are  predesti- 
«  nated  and  cilled,  they  shall,  sooner  or  later,  be 
<«  formed  anew,  according  to  the  likeness  of  Christ: 
<^  While  those  [i.  e.  j:he  reprobate]  shall  be  stripped  of  that 
*«  artificial  mask,  under  which  they  passed  for  chil* 
«  drcn  of  God  \  and  be  made  to  appear  in  their  own 
<«  proper  colours." — On  those  words  of  Christ,  ye  Muv$ 
ifoty  because  ye  are  not  of  my  sheep  ;  Bucer  thus  remarks : 
*«  They  were  not  of  our  Lord's  sheep,  i.  e.  they  were 
«^  not  in  the  number  of  thosle  who  were  given  to  him  by 
«  the  Father  ;  they  were  not  elected  unto  life.  There- 
«  fore  it  was,  that  they  were  totally  destitute  of  God's 
<^  good  Spirit,  and  were  utterly  immersed  in  flesh: 
<«  Neitlier  were  they  able  to  believe  m  our  Lord,  nor  to 
^«  embrace  him  as  a  Saviour." — A  little  farther  on,  wt 

find 
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find  this  admirable  commentator  observing  as  follows : 
**  My  sheep  hear  my  voice,  ksfc.  In  these  words,  our  Lord 
"expressly  teaches,  that  all  good  things  are  dependent 
•<  on  God's  election :  And  that  they,  to  whom  it  is  once 
"  given  to  be  sheep,  can  never  perish  afterwards.  Christ 
"  here  tells  us,  that  they  alone  hear  his  voice :  That  is, 
^  they  who  are  indeed  his  sheep,  are  made  partakers  of 

*  faith.  Now,  whence  is  it,  that  some  people  are 
"  Christ's  sheep,  or  susceptible  of  his  doctrine,  while 
**  others  are  not  ?  Undoubtedly,  because  the  former  are 
"  inspired  by  the  good  Spirit  of  God,  whereas  the  latter 
"  are  not  inspired  at  all. — But  whence  is  it  that  the 
"  former  are  endued  with  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  not  the 
"  latter  ?  For  this  reason :  Because  the  former  were 
**  given  to  Christ  to  be  saved  by  him ;  but  the  latter 
**  were  not  given  to  him.  Let  us  therefore  allow 
^  God  the  honour  of  bein«:  the  bestower  of  his  own 
"  Spirit,  without  supposing  him  to  need  or  receive  any 
"of  our  assistance.  Christ  adds,  AnJ  I  know  them:  i.  e. 
•*  They  are  committed  to  my  trust ;   I  have  them  in  spe- 

*  cial  charge.  And  doubtless,  from  hence  it  is,  that 
'*  his  sheep  follow  him ;  and  live  the  life  which  never 
**  ends.  The  Father  gave  them  to  him,  that  he  might 
^  endue  them  with  life  eternal :  And  they  can  no  more 
**  be  plucked  from  Christ's  hand,  than  from  the  hand  of 
'*  the  Father,  who  is  mightier  and  greater  than  all.  Christ 
"  and  the  Father  are  one :  Their  power  and  strength  are 
**  the  same.  Consequently,  as  none  can  pluck  the  elect 
"  from   the  Father's  hand,   so  neitl.er  from  die  hand  of 

"  Christ. Wc  arc  to  observe,  moreover,  that  it  flows 

"  only  from  God's   election,    that   we    are  the  sheep   of 

**  Christ,  and  follow  him.     We  must   observe  too,  that 

**  such    can  never  entirely  fall  away.     For,  the  Father 

"  and  the  Son  being  undivided,   their  hand,-  that  is,  their 

"  power,  must  be  undivided    also :     And   out    of   their 

**  hand,  none   shall  ever  snatch  those  whom   that  hand 

**  has    once    laid    hold    on  for   salvation.      Now,    unto 

''  whomsoever   it  shall  be    given    to  hear   the   voice  of 

"  Christ,  and   to  follow  him  •,  they  may  be  said   to  be 

'*  thus  laid  hold  on  [by  the  hand,  or  power,   of  divine 

"  grace],  seeing,  none  but  the  sheep  are  able  to  hear  and 

"  follow   the  Redeemer.     And  if  they  are  sheep  now, 

"  they  are  so  held  in  the  hand  of  Christ  and  of  the  Fa- 

f«  ther,  as  never  to  perish,  but  to  have  eternal  life." 

Bucer  was  at  the  diet  of  Ratisbon,  in  154«1,  with  Me- 
lancthon  and  Pistorius :  And  he  also  accompanied J3rentius, 

^  Major, 
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Major,  and  Schneppius,  at  the  conference  of  Ratifl 
1545.  He  greatly  distinguished  himself  on  both  oc 
against  Cochlseus,  and  the  other  disputants  for  tl 
manists :  But  he  was  much  troubled  to  see  the 
between  the  Lutherans  and  Zuinglians  hotter  tha 
He  wrote  to  Luther,  to  pacify  him.  He  told  hi 
these  divisions  would  not  ad^vance  the  Reformatio 
assured  him,  that  the  ministers  of  the  imperial  cit 
Switzerland,  held  to  the  terms  of  the  act  of  agreen 

Bucer,  at  the  same  time>  drew  up  a  new  confer 
faith  about  the  eucharist,  in  which  he  asserted,  i 
ought  to  acknowledge,  that  the  body  and  blood  o 
Christ  are  given  us  in  the  Lord's  Supper,  for  oi 
rishment  and  drink  *,  and  that  the  eucharist  bre 
wine  are  the  communion  of  his  body  and  blood; 
we  not  only  receive  the  Holy  Spirit,  or  the  virtue 
body  of  Jesus  Christ,  but  Jesus  Christ  himself, 
this  explication,  he  added  several  other  considerati 
let  us  know,  that  manducation  is  not  real,  and 
done  by  faith  :  But  he  acknowledged,  that  the  be 
blood  of  Jesus  Christ  are  really  and  truly  given 
Lord's  Supper,  if  it  is  celebrated  accordmg  to  tl 
tution  of  Christ,  and  we  have  a  firm  faith  in  the  y^ 
which  it  was  riven. 

Bucer,  in  his  discourses  and  writings,  always  ma 
fession  of  Lutheranism,  accommodated  to  the  es 
ment  in  England  It  is  false,  that  he  made  a  separa 
He  continued  always  united  with  one  of  the  pn 
communions ;  though  the  stricter  part  of  each  ps 
not  approve  his  remissness. 

He  offended  Luther,  by  inserting  some  things 
ecclesiastical  postill,  whicn  made  for  the  Helvet 
nion,  concerning  the  Holy  Supper  \  therefore  Lut 
his  book  *  d^  verbis  institut tones y  vehemently  com 
of  Bucer,  tliat  he  had  corrupted  his  book  of  hi 
which,  he  said,  was  the  best  of  all  that  he  had 
and  which  even  pleased  the  papists.  Bucer  was  at 
for  an  excuse  \  and  might  have  alledged  the  maxin 
Erasmus  attributed  to  him,  <<  That  a  deceit  wbic 
<<  nobody,  and  is  useful  to  many,  is  an  action  of 
Erasmus  endeavoured  to  refute  him  in  this,  on  occ 
a  work,  which  Bucer  had  dedicated  to  the  Dauphii 
a  fictitious  name.  ' 

Bucer  had  a  great  quarrel  with  PomeranuS)  for 
caused  Luther's  commentary  on  the  Psalms  to  be 
with  alterations.    He  was  desirous  to  have  his  odi 

mi 
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mentaries.on  the  Psalms  read  by  the  Ron^anistSi  and  pub* 
lished  them  under  the  name  of  Arethius,  which  is  a 
Greek  word,  answering  to  Martin  ;  and  Felinus,  a  Ger* 
loan  word,  expressing  the  signification  of  Bucer  in  Latin. 
If  he  had  put  his  true  name  to  them,  which  was  hated 
bf  the  monks,  the  reading  of  them  would  have  been  for- 
liidden  in  the  popish  countries.  The  priests,  in  the  inqui- 
^tion  in  Spain,  imagined  that  Bucer's  book  <  adversus 
^  merita  bonorum  ope  um^*  was  published  as  a  work  of 
die  bishop  of  Rochester,  de  tniserecordtd  Dtu 
■  It  is  said,  the  first  Reformers  clamoured  loudly  against 
die  peripatetic  philosophy,  which  was  founded  by  Aris- 
totle, commonly  called  the  prince  of  philosophers.  We 
i|retold^  that  Thomas  Aquinas  made  use  of  Aristotle's 
lOethod,  with  such  great  success,  in  explaining  the  doc- 
Jones  of  the  church  of  Rome,  that  Bucer,  one  of  the 
(itatest  enemies  to  the  Roman  church,  used  to  say, 
^  Suppress  Thomas's  works,  and  I  will  destroy  the  church 
^  of  Romd  "  If  he  said  this,  he  said  it  with  but  very 
Itde  reason ;  as  a  cursory  examination  of  Aquinas  is 
lifficient  to  shew. 

.  It  is  well  known,  that  the  doctrines  of  the  sacraments 

vas  purified  from  the  Roman  idolatry,  and  from  scho- 

hsdcal  phrases,  by  Zuinglius  and  Oecolampadius;  and  that 

tile  loss  which  the  canton  of  Zurick  sustained  in  the  fight, 

vherein  Zuinglius  was  killed,   broke  the   league  lately 

concluded  between  the  cantons  of  Switzerland,  the  city 

of  Strasburgh,  and  the  landgrave  of  Hesse.     Whereupon 

.Ibrtin  Bucer,  being  too  timorous,  was  afraid  that  the 

whole  party  would  sink,  unless  he  strengthened,  with  a^ 

new  alliance,  the  towns  of  Upper  Germany,  and  parti- 

.colarly  Strasburgh,  where  he  taught.     He  cast  his  eye 

opon  the  potent  duke  of  Saxony;  and  the  better  to  gain 

JSffki  he  endeavoured  to  make  every  body  believej  that  the 

Opnions  of  Luther  and  Zuinglius,  concerning  the  Lord's 

lliqpp^,  were  the  same  in  the  main,  and  that  a  mere  dis- 

note  ^ibout  words  had  prevented  their  agreement.     He 

tiirdier  said,  that  it  was  better  to  use  the  expressions  of 

Luther  than  of  Zuinglius ;   because  the  latter  spoke  too 

meanly  of  the  Eucharist,  and  the  other  in  a  sublime  mstn- 

aer.     He  inspired  the  same  thoughts  into  John  Calvin, 

who  had  gone  from  France  to  Strasburgh.    This  intrigue 

of  Bucer  introduced  the  Lutheran  expressions  into  the 

towns  of  Upper  Germany,  especially  after  the  fatal  con* 

oordate  of  Wittenberg.    The    divines,    who  taught  in 

Saxony,  under  the  elector  Christian,  used  themselves  to' 

2  those 
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those  phrases  of  consubstantiation,  phrasibus  Wis  sjnusias^ 
t'tcis  assucverattt ;  so  that  being  expelled  after  that  prince^j 
devith,  and  retiring  into  the  palatine,  they  took  the  mi- 
nisters \v!i()  us.hI  /uinglius's  expressions  in  that  country 
to  he  heterodox,  which  occasioned  a  dissension  ;  but  it 
was  so  happily,  and  so  quickly  suppressed,  that  from  that 
time  forvvard  there  was  visibly  a  better  understanding 
between  tlio  divines  of  the  university  and  the  rest. 

Wc  are  told,  that  Bucer  repented  of  having  mediated 
the  fonnulay  oF  concord  in  153G.  **  Bucerus  dixit  h 
"  p-jfEuas  dare  quod  causum  puhlicam  homo  privatus  voluisstt 
"  compofurey  ^  tarn  multn  prava  dogmata  concdiare? 
Pjtcr  Martyr,  who  heard  him  say  so  in  England,  toU 
Bullinj^er  of  it ;  Daniel  Tossanus  had  it  from  BuUinger, 
and  L^()/'jiiu>  from  Daniel  Tossanus,  in  the  presence  rf 
So'.iitotus,  wlu)  insort<?il  it  in  the  history  of  his  life.  Cal- 
vin s  friends  accused  liuccr  of  introducing  a  new  kind  of 
popery,  which  tliey  called  Bucerism,  in  opposition  to 
C.ilvinism.  This  Bucori;m  consisted  principally  in  hii 
approving  episcopacy.  But  Calvin  denied  that  he  ever 
laid  this  to  Bucor'o  charge  ;  and  wished  that  he  would 
not  give  a  handle  for  calumny,  while  he  followed  the 
middle  way,  which  was  manifest  from  his  writingSi 
especially  from  the  form  of  Reformation,  prescribed  to 
H'jimaii,  archbishop  of  Cologne,  and  what  he  wrote  for 
the  Rcformcitioii  of  England.  As  Bucer  came  nearer  the 
church  of  Ronrj  than  Luther,  Calvin  departed  farther 
from  it  than  Lutlier ;  so  that  there  arose  two  denomina- 
tions bc:ndcs  Luthcranism  ;  that  is,  Bucerism,  and  CaU 
vinisni.  Calvin  confessed  that  Bucerism  was  more  toler^ 
abl'j  than  Calvinism,  if  the  matter  was  not  to  be  tried 
by  the  scriptures ;  and  that  Bucer  studied  peace  too 
much  :  But  he  himself  measured  all  things  by  tmtL 
Th'.'sc  arc  Calvin's  words  to  Bucer:  <  You  have  nooc* 

<  c.ision  to  make  any  excuse  to  me,  that  you  are  oot 
«  erect  in:;  a  n  jw  popery ;  but  I  would  have  your  inte- 
*  "riiv  >o  wl'U  known  to  all  the  world,  that  no  room 
«  nii^;  it  he  loft  for  suspicion.     It  is  also  unnecessary  fo 

<  you  to  criiloavour  not  to  take  in  any  thing  of  Cahiil- 

<  ism  :    If  wo   might  vary  from  the  scripture^    I  koov 

<  very  well  how  much  more  tolerable  Bucerism  is  tha 

<  Calvinism.' 
]  lerman  de  Wida,  archbishop  of  Cologne,  having  a  mind 

to  settle  t!ie  Rcfo'  mation  in  his  diocese,  sent  for  Martin 
Bucer  hi  the  r..Mr  1542.  Most  of  the  canons  opposed  die 
cntcrprize,  and  published  a  work,  wherein  they  miied 

s|gW 
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a  great  many  Invectives  against  Bucer.  Melancthon,  in 
confuting  that  piece,  iliU  not  forgot  this  article :  lie 
maintainoil,  that  tl.e  nun,  uhi>m  liucer  had  niiinifd  for 
bis  first  wife,  did  well  in  forsaking  the  church  of  Ronjc, 
after  she  had  discovered  the  idclatiy  of  its  worship,  lie 
added,  that  she  had  led  a  very  exemplary  life,  by  her 
chastity,  modesty,  and  piety  ;  that  sh».  h.id  been  brought 
to-bed  tliirtccn  times  •,  and  that  she  died  of  the  plagut:, 
which  she  might  have  escaped,  if  she  would  have  left  iicr 
husband.  It  would  have  been  a  pity  so  fruiiful  a  woman 
should  have  remained  in  a  nunnery :  And  as  there  are 
many  others  as  fit  to  people  the  world,  who  are  hiiulored 
by  monasteries,  one  may  easily  judge  of  wliat  prejudice 
these  monastical  vows  aie  to  the  temporal  good  of  the 
state.  Bucer  married  a  secon<l  time  to  a  widow  ;  which 
gave  the  canons  ot  CoK^gne  occasion  to  reproach  him  with 
another  irregularity  •,  because,  according  to  St  Paul,  a 
bishop  ought  to  be  tlie  husband  of  one  wife  only,  that  is, 
as  they  pretended,  that  he  ought  not  to  marry  a  second 
time,  nor  to  marry  a  widow. 

The  word  of  Ciod,  say  they,  directs,  that  he  who  is 
calleil  to  the  ministry,  should  be  the  husband  of  one  wife, 
1  Tim.  iii.  and  'Titus  i.  which  the  canons  of  the  apostles, 
and  apostolical  fathers,  have  ever  to  this  day  understood 
in  this  sense,  that  he  who  enters  into  a  second  marriage, 
or  marries  a  widow,  cannot  be  one  of  those  that  serve  in 
the  holy  ministry.  Melancthon  easily  confuted  this  ob- 
jection :  But  we  are  told,  that  Bucer  was  married  a  third 
time. 

Martin  Bucer,  and  Paulus  Fagius,  at  the  instance  of 
aidibisop  Cranmcr,  were  sent  for  by  king  Edward  VI. 
from  Strasburgh,  to  become  professors  in  Cambridge.  My 
author,  a  German,  makes  them  to  depart  thence.  Magi- 
stratus  Argcntinaisis  volufttate  ft  const  nsuy  whom  the  Jesuit 
Parsons  will  have  both  banished  by  that  state.  If  so,  the 
disgrace  is  none  at  all,  to  be  exiled  for  no  other  guilt 
dian  preaching  the  gospel,  and  opposing  the  Augsburgh 
confession,  which  that  imperial  city  embraced.  Besides, 
the  greater  the  providence,  if,  when  commanded  from  one 
place,  instantly  to  be  called  to  another.  They  came  to 
England,  and  were  fixed  at  Cambridge,  where  Bucer  was 
made  professor  of  divinity,  Fagius  of  Hebrew.  The  for- 
mer had  the  ordinary  stipend  of  his  place  tripled  unto 
him,  as  well  it  might,  considering  his  worth,  being  of  so 
much  merit ;  his  need,  having  wife  and  clnldren ;  and  his 
condition,  coming  here  a  foreigner)  and  fetched  from  a  far 

3  country. 
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country.  So  it  was  ordered,  that  Fagius  should  in  He*  ir 
brew  read  the  evangelical  prophet  Isaiah,  and  Bucer  in 
Greek  the  prophetical  evangelist  St  John. — But,  alas  !  the 
change  of  air  and  diet  so  wrought  on  their  temper,  that 
both  fell  sick  together.  Bucer  hardly  recovered;  but 
Fagius,  that  flourishing  tree  (nature  not  agreeing  with 
his  transplanting)  withered  away  in  the  flower  of  his  age,  ^ 
at  scarce  forty-five,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  of  Si  " 
Michael. 

Calvin  exhorted  Bucer  to  order  matters  in  such  a  man- 
ner, that  the  Reformation  of  England  might  be  well  pur-  F 
ged»  of  all  remains  of  popery.   He  lets  him  know,  that  rf  h^   " 
does  not  take  pains,  he  will  never  be  able  to  wipe  out  the 
ill  suspicions,  which  several  had  conceived  of  his  inclbing 
to  both  sides. 

Calvin   writes    to   him    thus  :    *  I  shall  endeavour  ac- 
«  cording  to  your  desire,  to  advise  the  Lord  prote<;tor  al 

*  the  present    state  of  aflPairs  require.     It  will  be  your 

*  business  to  press  him  every  way,  if  you  can  but  gain 

*  audience,  as  I  am  persuaded  you  do  \  but  chiefly,  that 

*  all  ceremonies  may  be  abolished,  which  any  way  savour 

*  of  superstition.      This   particularly,    I  recommend  to 

*  you,  that  you   free   yourself  from   envy,    which  you 

*  know  you  labour  under,  without  cause,  among  several 

*  persons  ;  for  they  always  call  you  the  author  or  approfet 

*  of  indiflFerent  [or,  moderate]  councils.      I   know  that  Ji 

<  this  suspicion  is  so  deeply  rooted  in  the  minds  of  some 

*  people,  that  you  would  scarce  be  able  to  remove  it,  thougjb-j 

*  you  omit  nothing  :  And  some  there  are  who  slander  yodi 

<  not  out  of  mistake,  but  mere  malice.     In  short,  this  etil 

*  is,  as  it  were,  destined  for  you,  and  you  will  hardly  be 

*  able  to  escape  it  •,  but  you  must  take  care  not  to  gifB 

<  the  ignorant  occasion  to  think  ill  of  you,  or  a  handle  tQ 
«  the  wicked  to  reproach  you.'  It  does  not  appear  thai 
Bucer  took  any  notice  of  these  admonitions  :  Yet  Cahm' 
testifies,  that  he  expected  great  things  from  him,  if  deaA' 
had  not  taken  him  away  so  soon. 

Archbishop  Cranmer,  who  had  settled  Bucer  at  Cam- 
bridge, wrote  to  him,  for  his  opinion  upon  the  jpoint  ^' 
dispute  between  his  grace  and  doctor  Hooper^  who 
cepted  the  king's  nomination  to  the  bishopric  of  Gloa< 
yet  refused  to  be    consecrated  in  the   episcopal   hskiXl 
and  Cranmer  would  not  consecrate  him  without  it. 
archbishop    suspended    Hooper   from  preaching  "till 
would  conform  himself  to  the  laws.    The  king  "was 
inoved  to  write  to  Cranmer,  and  to  discharge  him  from 
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^naltieS)  and  forfeitures,  which  his  grace  might 
wise  be  liable  to,  iii  dispensing  with  all  these  usual 
to  which  Hooper  had  an  objection.  But  as  the 
ishop  could  not  comply  with  the  king's  request 
ut  violating  the  laws,  and  incurring  a  praemunire, 
jjras  pushed  no  farther  by  his  majesty,  till  Hooper  had 
ed  himself  by  consulting  with  Bucer  and  Peter 
T,  who  told  him,  that,  in  the  business  of  religious 
they  were  for  keeping  as  close  as  possible  to  the 
scriptures,  and  the  most  uncorrupt  ages  of  the 
h :  But,  however,  they  could  not  go  so  far  as.  to 
e,  tl»at  the  substance  of  religion  was  affected  by 
lothes  we  wear  •,  and  they  thought  things  of  this 
J  altogether  indifferent,  and  left  to  our  liberty  by 
irord  of  God.  Hooper  continued  obstinate;  and 
T  tells  Bucer,  in  one  of  his  letters,  his  business  was 
it  that  pass,  that  the  best  and, most  pious  disap- 
i  of  it ;  and  many  were  much  provoked.  Hooper 
•ards  died  a  martyr  in  the  protestant  cause,  and  more 
s  affair  will   be    mentioned   in   the   life   of    Peter 

* 

T. 

rtin  Bucer  ended  his  life,  at  the  age  of  sixty-one 

and  was  buried  at  St  Mary's  in  Cambridge;  several 
•s  assigning  sundry  dates  of  his  death.  Martin 
IS,  part  3.  annal.  Suev.  lib.  1 1,  cap.  25.  makes 
>  die  in  155 1,  on  the  second  of  February.  Sleidan  5 
f  27th  of  February,  1551.    Pantaleon,  de  Viris  lilus- 

Germanise,  makes  him  expire  about  the  end  of 
of  the  same  year.  Mr  Fox,  in  his  reformed  Al- 
k,  appoints  the  twenty-third  of  December,  for 
s  confessorship.  A  printed  table,  of  the  chancel- 
f  Cambridge,  set  forth  by  doctor  Peme,   signe  th 

die  tenth,  1550,  for  the  day  of  his  death.  Nor 
le  distinction  of  old  and  new  stile,  had  it  been  in 
iclp  to  reconcile  the  difference.  It  seems,  by  all 
5,  that  Bucer  was  incontestably  dead  in  or  about  this 

Parsons,  the  Jesuit,  tells  us,  that  some  believed 
*d  a  Jew ;  merely,  perhaps,  because  he  lived  a 
lebrxan,  citing  Surius,  Genebrand,  and  Lindan,  for 
port.  But  it  is  certain,  none  of  them  were  near 
t  his  death,  as  Mr  Bradford,  and  others  were : 
when  they  admonisl.ed  him  in  his  sickness,  that  he 

arm  himself  against  the  assaults  of  the  devil,  an- 
l,  «<  that  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  devil,  be- 
e  he  was  wholly  in  Christ.  God  forbid,  says 
that  I   should   not   now  have  experience  of  the 

4  sweet 
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»<  sweet  consolations   of   Christ." He    likewise    said, 

«  Cast  me  not  oil',  O    my    God,    in   my   old    age,    now 

"  when  my  strength  failcth  me  •,**  adding «*  He  bath 

"  afflicted  n.e  sore,  but  he  will  never  cast  me  off."  And 
when  Mr  Bradford  came  to  him,  and  told  him  that  he 
must  die,  he  answered,  «  Ille,  ilUy  regiu  ^  tnodcratur 
«  omnia  ;"  i.  e.  The  Lord,  the  Lord  alone  rules  and  dis-  . 
poses  all  things ;  and  so  quietly  yielded  up  his  soul.  He 
was  a  plain  man  in  pcr&on  and  apparel,  and  therefore,  at 
his  own  request,  privately  created  doctor,  without  any  so- 
lemnity ;  A  skilful  linguist,  whom  Vossius,  a  great  critic, 
and  of  palate  not  to  be  pleased  with  a  comir*on  gust, 
stileth,  "  Ter  maximum  Bucerum^^  a  commendation  which 
he  justly  deserved.  Calvin,  whose  testimony  i^ equal  at 
least  to  any  of  Bucer's  contemporaries,  said  of  him,  in  a 
letter  to  Viretus,  that  <  he  never  thought  of  the  loss  which 

*  the  church  of  God  had  felt  in  Bucer,  but  his  heart  was 

<  rent  with  sorrow.' — cor  mcum  prope  Licerart  sentio, 

Bosbuet  says,  that  Bucer  was  a  man  pretty  well  learned, 
of  a  ilexible  spirit,  and  more  fertile  in  distinctions,  than 
the  most  refined  scholastics  A  fine  preacher,  somewhat 
heavy  in  his  style  ;  but  was  respected  for  his  stature,  and 
die  sound  of  his  voice.  Pie  had  been  a  Jacobin^  and 
married  as  others  did,  and,  as  one  may  say,  more  than 
others  5  for  his  wife  dying,  he  married  a  second  and  a 
third  time. — ^This  is  calm  for  a  piipist.  Burnet  says,  *  that 
^  Bucer  was  inferior  to  none  of  all  the  reformers  in  leam- 

*  ing ',  but  superior  to  most  of  them  in  an  excellent  tem- 
^  per  of  mind,  and  great  zeal  for  preserving  the  unity  of 

<  the  church a  rare  quality  in  that  age,  in  which  Mfr- 

*  lancthon  and  he  were  most  eminent.     He  had  not  that 
.<  nimblcncss  of  disputing,  for  which  Peter  Martyr  was  more 

*  admired  •,  and  the  popish  doctors  took  advantage  from 

*  that  to  carry  themselves  more  insolently  towards  him.'  . 

Bucer's  writing  was  so  very  bad,  that  the  printers  and 
he  himself  could  hardly  read  it :  But  Muscules  read  it 
easily,  and  copied  it  elegantly.  He  transcribed  for  him, 
among  many  other  things,  his  exposition  of  the  prophet 
Zephaniah,  which  is  in  print :  In  the  beginning  of  ihia 
are  his  verses,  and  that  whole  Psalter,  which  he  published 
under  the  name  of  Aretius  Felinus.  Erasmus,  LipsiuB, 
and  several  other  great  authors,  had  the  same  defect  a> 
Bucer :  and  there  were  few  learned  men  who  could  write 
so  well  as  Musculus. 

There  is  nothing  more  absurd,  than  to  impute  to  hint 
as  particular  errors,  that  the  body  of  Jesus  Christ  is  prcs* 
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sent  ill  the  eucharist,  only  in  the  act  of  receiving :  That 
baptigm  docs  not  procure  salvation  to  children  :  And  that 
there  is  no  sin  in  not  believing,  that  priests  are  not  obliged 
to  celibacy.  The  first  of  these  propositions  is  the  com- 
mon doctrine  of  the  Lutherans  :  The  second  and  fourth 
are  the  common  doctrine  of  nil  protestants. 

«  When  I  conbider,  says  Calvin,  with  myself,  what  a 

<  loss  the  church  of  God  has  suffered  by  the  loss  of  this 

<  one  man,  I  cannot  but  every  now  and   then  renew  my 

*  grief.     He  would  have  done   great*  service  in  England  ; 

*  and  I  hoped  for   something  greater  from  his  writings 

<  hereafter,  than  what  he  has  hitherto  published/ 

Cardinal  Pole  kept  a  visitation  in  Cambridge,  by  his 
power  legatine,  whereby  the  bones  of  Bucer  and  Fugius 
W'  re  burnt  to  ashes,  and  many  superstitions  established. 
This  cardmal  was  of  the  blood  royal,  and  obtained  the 
see  of  Canterbury  when  Cranmer  was  martyred.  He  was 
at  enmity  with  tV*  pope ;  and  the  English  clergy  wished 
him  at  Rome  again,  because  he  was  not  willing  to  in- 
dulge queen  Mary,  and  the  persecuting  prelates,  in  their 
cruelties  against  the  protestants  :  For  he  was  a  modest, 
humble,  good-natured,  and  learned  man.  However,  the 
next  year,  Pole  sent  his  Italian  friend  Ormaneto,  and 
several  bishops,  on  a  visitation  to  the  university  of  Cam- 
bridge, of  which  he  was  chancellor  in  the  room  of  Gar- 
diner. The  first  thing  which  they  did,  was  to  put  two 
churches  under  an  interdict,  because  the  bodies  of  Bucer 
aHd  Fagius,  two  German  heretics,  were  laid  in  them. 
They  entered  on  a  ridiculous  process  against  the  two  dead 
bodies  ;  of  which  sensible  men,  whose  understanding  was 
not  devoured  by  their  bigotry,  must  have  been  ashamed. 
The  process  being  finished  by  the  visitors,  and  a  writ 
from  the  queen  having  been  sent  in  consequence  of  their 
sentence,  the  bodies  were  taken  out  of  their  graves,  tied 
to  stakes  with  many  of  their  books,  and  all  the  heretical 
^vritings  they  could  find,  and  burnt  all  together. 

Beza  composed  some  excellent  verses  in  celebration  of 
his  memory,  and  the  duke  of  Suffolk  wrote  his  epitaph ; 

both  of  which  are  in  Melchior  Adam,  but  require  too 

much  room  for  insertion. 
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SEBASTIAN    MUNSTER. 


SEBASTIAN    MUNSTER,    an  eminent  German  di- 
vine, was  born  at  Inghelheim,  in  the  year  1489j  and 
at  the  age  of  fourteen,  was  sent  to  Heidelberg  to  study. 
Two  years  after,  he  entered  the  convent  of  the  Corde- 
liers, where  he  laboured  assiduously ;  yet  did  not  content 
himself  with  the  studies  relating  to  his  profession,  but 
applied  himself  also  to   mathematics  and  cosmography. 
He  wa^  the  first  who  published  a  Chaldee  grammar  and 
lexicon,  and  gave  the  world,  a  short  time  after,  a  Tal- 
mudic  Dictionary.     He  went  afterwards  to  Basil,  and  suc- 
ceeded Pellicanus,  of  whom  he  had  learned  Hebrew,  in  the 
professorship  of  that  language.     He  was  one  of  the  first 
who  attached  himself  to  Luther ;  yet  he  seems  to  have 
done  it  with  little  or  none  of  that  zeal  which  distinguished 
the  first  Reformers ;  for  he  never  concerned  himself  with 
their  disputes,  but  shut  himself  up  in  his   study^  and 
busied  himself  in  such  pursuits  as  were  most  agreeable  to 
his  humour  -,  and  these  were  the  Hebrew  and  other  oriental 
languages,  the  mathematics,  and  natural  j^ilosophy.     He 
published  a  great  number  of  works  on  these  subjects,  of 
which  the  principal  and  most  excellent  is  a  Latin  version 
from  the  Hebrew  of  all  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament, 
with  learned  notes,  printed  at  Basil  in  1534,  and   1546. 
His  version  is  thought  much  better,  more  faithful^  and 
more  exact,  than  those  of  Pagninus  and  Arias  Montanus ; 
and  his  notes  are  generally  approved,  though  he  dwells  a 
little  long  upon  the  explications  of  the  rabbins.     For  this 
version  he  was  called  the  German  Esdras,  as  he  was  the 
German  Strabo,  for  an  universal  cosmography,in  six  book8» 
which  he  printed  at  Basil  in  1550.     Munster  was  a  sweet 
tempered,  pacific,  studious,  retired  man,  who  wrote  a  great 
number  of  books,  but  never  meddled  in  controversy  :  all 
which  considered,  his  going  early  over  to  Lather,  may 
justly  seem  somewhat  extraordinary.     He  died  of  the 
plague  at  Basil  in  1552,  aged  sixty-three  years. 

CASPAR. 
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CASPAR    HEDIO. 


'T'HIS  truly  excellent  and  learned  man   was   born  at 
■*     Etling,  in  the  marquisite   of  Baden,   and    educated 
at  Fnburg,  where  he  took  his  master  of  arts  degree  ;  from 
thence  he  went  to  Basil,  where  he  studied  divinity,  and 
commenced  doctor  about  the  year  1520.     He  was  called 
from  this  last  station  to  the  principal  church  afMentz, 
but  some  of  his  hearers,  not  liking  his  plain  and  close 
preaching,  were  easily  induced  by  the  enemies  of  the  faith 
to  persecute  him.     Upon  this  account,  he  left  Mentz, 
and  went  to  Strasburgh,  in  the  year  1 523 ;  and  there 
afforded,  under  God,  great  assistance  to  Capito  and  Bucer 
in  the  Reformation  of  religion,  by  the  command  of  the 
senate  :  And  there  also  he  married  in  1533.     Gerbelius,  a 
writer  of  that  time,  said   of  him  in  a  letter  to  a  friend, 
that  Hedio's  success  in  preaching  the  gospel  was  won- 
derful ;  and  that  he  was  of  vast  service  to  his  colleagues, 
and  to  the  cause  of  truth,   not  only  by  the  solidity  of 
his  discourses,  but  also  by  the  integrity  and  purity   of 
his  life.     The  papists  there  likewise  greatly  persecuted 
him,  notwithstanding  which,  he  preached  and  wrote  boldly 
against  masses,  indulgences,   auricular  confession,  and  the 
other  flagrant  enormities  of  the  church  of  Rome.     In  the 
year    1543,  Herman,  archbishop  of  Colen,  set  on  foot  a 
Reformation,  and  sent  for  Bucer  and  Hedio  to  assist  him 
in  it ;  as  both  these  excellent  men  were  remarkable  for 
their  popular  way  of  preaching,  and  consequently  most 
•likely,  through  the   divine   blessing,   to   succeed  in  the 
instruction  of  the  people  :  But  being  exceedingly  perse- 
cuted, and  at  length  driven  away  by  the  emperor  and  the 
Spaniards  who  were  then  at  Borin,  he  escaped  throueh 
many  difficulties  and  dangers,  and  returned  to  Strasburgn. 
All  the  time  he  could  spare  from  his  ministerial  employ- 
ments, he  spent  in  writing  commentaries  upoh  the  holy 
scriptures,  or  in  compiling  histories.    For  the  latter  he 

was 
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was  extremely  well  qualified,  being  thoroughly  versed 
in  antiquities,  and  in  almost  every  branch  of  human  learn- 
ing. 

He  had  a  great  correspondence  and  strict  concord  with 
most  of  the  great  and  good  men  of  his  time.  He  was 
remarkable  for  the  sincerity  of  his  attachments  :  And  (as 
one  of  his  dearest  friends  observed,  in  writing  of  him) 
the  devil  hates  nothing  more  than  cordial  friendship  and 
mutual  love.  He  was  particularly  intimate  with  Oeco<> 
lampadius. 

This  great  man  calmly  resigned  his  breath  on  the  17th 
of  October,  in  the  year  1552,  and  was  succeeded  by  the 
famous  Jerom  Zanchius  in  his  pastoral  duties  at  Stras* 
burgh. 

Hedio's  writings  were  both  theological  and  philologi- 
cal :  And  he  was  a  great  editor  of  the  writings  of  others, 
having  translated,  from  the  learned  languages  into  Ger- 
man, the  works  of  many  of  the  fathers  and  other  useful 
authors.  Upon  the  whole,  though  we  can  furnish  our 
readers  with  no  longer  account  of  him,  we  mafy  safely  say, 
considering  the  great  usefulness  ascribed  to  him  in  pro- 
moting the  Reformation,  that  he  is  one  of  those,  who  will 
surely  be  had  ahve,  and  ought  to  be  had  beioWf  in  perpe- 
tual remembrance. 

Boissard  (according  to  Mr  Leigh)  enumerates  Hedio's 
works  in  his  Icones. 


GEORGE,  PRINCE  OF  ANHALT,  &c. 

AND 

BISHOP   OF  MERSBURG.     . 


WE  are  told  by  the  apostle,  that  not  manj  tmse  men 
after  the  fiesh^  not  many  mighty^  not  nuun  mUe  an 
called^  1  Cor.  i.  26.  And  the  truth  of  this  observation 
is  confirmed  by  the  experience  ox  past  and  present  ages. 

However, 
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However,  blessed  be  God,  it  is  not  said — not  any,  A  few 
of  these,  though  but  a  few,  in  most  generations,  have 
been  called  to  the  enjoyment  of  a  better  treasure  than  that 
of  earth  \  and  have,  with  disciples  of  a  lower  order  in  the 
world,  found  the  same  mercy  to  he  faithful y  to  be  rich  in 
good  nvorksy  and  to  be  wise  unto  salvation. 

This  excellent  person  was  descended  from  the  dukes  of 
Saxony,  and  had  in  his  family  (what  the  world  at  large  is 
glad  to  boast  of)  many  great  princes  and  honourable  men. 
He  was  born  on  the  1 4?th  of  August,  in  the  year  1 507. 
His  immediate  parent  was  prince  Ernest  of  Anhalt,  who 
gave  him  a  very  sober,  as  well  as  liberal  education.     His 
father  seems  to  have  been  a  religious  man  by  his  conduct 
towards  his  son  ;  for  he  gave  such  persons  the  charge  of 
his  education,  as  were  not  only  eminent  for  their  know- 
ledge of  letters,  but  for  religion  and  sacred  learning.     He 
studied  at  the  university  of  Leipsig  under  George  For- 
cheme,  who  had  been  the  preceptor  of  Camerarius^,  Cruci- 
ger,  and  other  eminent  persons.     Under  this  able  tutor, 
the  prince  made  a  rapid  progress  in  every  branch  of  science, 
both  human  and  divine. 

His  rank  and  probable  destination  in  life  made  the  study 
of  the  civil  law  highly  expedient  and  necessary  ;  and  ac- 
cordingly he  was  led  to  devote  much  attention  to  the  at- 
tainment of  it.  But  he  abhorred  the  quibbles  and  sophis- 
tries practised  by  the  professors  of  law,  and  discovered 
the  utmost  candour  and  ingenuousness  of  tempei^  in  his 
legal  researches.  Truth  was  his  object  in  all  things  ;  and 
he  used  to  say,  with  jthe  wise  prince  of  Israel,  that  lying 
lips  do  not  become  a  prince  above  all  men.  Panormitan,  the 
great  civilian,  was  his  favourite  author  in  this  branch  of 
study. 

He  had  made  such  attainments  in  every  kind  of  know- 
ledge, that,  when  he  was  scarce  twenty-two  years  of  age, 
he  was  chosen  by  Albert,  elector  of  Mentz,  to  be  one  of 
his  council ;  and,  being  very  eloquent,  was  much  employ- 
ed and  attended  to  by  that  prince  in  the  discussion  of  state- 
affairs. 

About  this  time,  the  great  business  of  the  Reformation 
attracted  the  attention  of  all  men  ;  and  Luther's  writings, 

*  concerning  the  difference  between  the  law  and  the  gos- 
«  pel — of  true  repentance— -of  grace — of  faith — of  true 
<  prayer — of  the  use  of  the  sacraments — of  the  distinctioh 

*  between  divine  and  human  laws,  and  between  the  dis^ 

*  pensation  of  the  gospel  and  the  civil  power' — were  dis- 
persed and  read  every  where.     Prince  George  was  no  idle 

spectator. 
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spectator.  He  sought  truth  like  a  philosopher,  and  lore 
it  like  a  Chi  Utian.  But  distrusting  his  own  judgment  upo: 
matters  of  such  immense  and  important  controversy}  h 
began  his  investigations  with  prayer.  Melchior  Adac 
says,  that  he  most  constantly  and  ardently  begged  of  G 
to  incline  his  heart  only  to  the  truth ,  and  frequently  wi 
tears  used  to  repeat  these  pathetic  words }  DtaJ  with  th- 
servant  according  to  thy  wtrcy^  and  teachj  0  teach  fne  th- 
righteousness.  From  this  period,  he  sought  for  truth  at  th^ 
fountain  of  truth, — in  the  holy  scriptures  ;  and,  fo:3 
assistance  in  dilFicult  passages,  he  read  Augustine,  Jerom  ^ 
and  Peter  Lombard  •,  using  at  the  same  time  tlie  leamec^ 
conferences  to  his  friend  Forcheme.  For  this  end,  he  aka 
perfected  himself  in  Greek  and  Hebrew,  and  is  said  to  Hav^ 
Deen  so  great  a  master  in  the  latter  language,  as  to  equaX 
the  most  learned  professors.  Nor  did  he  omit,  in  convert- 
sation  with  the  ablest  divines,  not  only  to  seek  the  trutt^ 
for  himself,  but  to  induce  and  confirm  it  in  others. 

At  length,  not  without  the  most  mature  consideratio; 
and  hearty  prayers,  he  openly  embraced  and  professed  th< 
doctrines   of  the   Reformation,  and  renounced  all  com- 
merce  with  papists  and  popery.     He  lived  upon  the  mos 
affectionate   terms   witli    the   princes   his  brothers,  wh 
concurred  with  him  in  planting  the  Reformation  in 
territories  tliat  belonged  to  them.     He  pulled  down  ign 
rant  superstition,  and  set  up  seminaries  of  learning — th^ 
surest  way,  under  God,  of  exterminating  error  and  dark—* 
ness  from  the  earth.     All  this  he  accomplished  without 
the  least  dispute  or  tumult;  brought  multitudes  to  the 
light  of  the  gospel,  and  established  many,  through  the 
divine  grace,  in  the  happy  enjoyment  of  that  light  in  their 
souls. 

Such  a  burning  and  shining  lamp  was  this  pious  and 

.  learned  prince,  that,  by  the  persuasion  of  Luther,  who 
wrote  a  book  about  this  time  upon  Christian  episcopacy, 
he  was  induced  to  accept  of  an  ecclesiastical  function,  and 
became  bishop  of  Mersburg,  in  Saxony,  in  the  year  1545 ; 
at  which  time  Nicholas  Amsdorf  was  made  bishop  of  Neo« 

burg.  His  letter  of  episcopal  ordination  was  dated  on 
the  third  of  August,  in  the  forementioned  year,  and  his 

style  runs  thus  \    <  The  most    reverend    and  illustrious 

<  George,  prince  in  Anhalt,  count  of  Ascania,  and  lord 
«  in  Bemburg,  &c.  bisliop  of  Mersburg ;'  and  he  is  therein 
exhorted  to  comfort  himself  by  several  texts  of  scripture, 
and  to  be  assured,  <  that  though  his  sacred  office  was 

<  attended  with  many  and  great  dangers,  to  sustain  which 

<  all 
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«  all  human  capacity  is  uttery  unequal,  yet  God  is  truly 
•present  with,  and  dwells  in  his  church,  and  the  voice  o£ 
•  the  gospel  is  under  the  protection  and  defence  of  God.* 
His  was  an  episcopate  of  danger  and  difficulty  for  the  truth 
of  God,  which  no  worldly  man  would  covet,  and  no  good 
man  could  condemn. 

He  entered  upon  this  holy  office  with  humble  prayer, 
and  he  discharged  it  with  the  utmost  care  and  assiduity. 
His  whole  time  was  from  thence  forward  wholly  employed, 
in  preaching,  writing,  reading,  and  settling  the  affairs  of 
the  church.  Knowingly,  he  never  hurt  any  man ;  but 
profited  all  to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  both  in  public 
and  private.  He  was  a  great  promoter  of  peace  among 
princes,  settled  many  of  their  disputes,  and,  being  fat 
above  all  low  ambition  and  revenge  himself,  he  endeavoured 
to  remove  it  from  others.  He  bare  many  and  very  great 
insults  with  true  Christian  magnanimity,  and  shewed  that 
he  lived  with  God  in  his  heart,  and  for  God  in  his  in- 
tercourse with  men.  He  used  frequently  to  say  to  people 
of  agitated  tempers  ;  Submit  yourself  to  Gody  and  pray  to  him;. 
Jor  the  Lord  is  nigh  unto  them  who  are  broken  in  hearty  and 
^11  save  those  that  are  of  an  humble  spirit. 

Most  of  his  time,  disengaged  from  the  duties  of  his 
i'unction,  was  passed  with  learned  and  pious  men.  With 
these  he  conversed,  according  to  their  several  faculties, 
-whether  of  law,  physic,  or  divinity.  For  this  last  pro- 
fession, his  great  colleagues  were,  Luther,  Justus  Jonas, 
IBugenhagius,  and  Camerarius,  with  whom  he  conferrtd 
freely  upon  the  most  profound  and  interesting  topics  in 
theology. 

As  his  life,  so  his  death,  bespoke  an  heart  full  of  re- 
signation, faith,  and  love.  He  lingered  under  a  painful 
disease  for  half  a  year,  in  which  time  he  settled  the  affairs 
of  his  church,  and  gave  himself  up,  in  constant  prayer, 
to  such  preparations,  as  became  a  Christian  removing  to 
his  heavenly  mansion.  He  frequently  dwelt  upon  the 
divine  promises,  and  particularly  these  \  God  jo  loved  the 
worlds  that  he  gave  his  only  begotten  Son^  that  whosoever  be» 
lieveth  in  hiniy  should  not  perish ^  but  have  everlasting  life  ; 
and,  My  sheep  hear  my  voice^  and  I  know  them^  and  they 
follow  me  ;  and  I  give  unto  them  eternal  lifej  and  they  shall 
never  perish y  neither  shall  any  pluck  them  out  of  my  hand ; 
and.  Come  unto  me  all  ye  that  labour  and  are  heavy  laden y 
and  I  will  refresh  you.  He  sweetly  discoursed  with  his  bre- 
thren and  friends  upon  the  blessings  of  Christ,  upon  t^e 

hope 
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hope  of  eternal  life,  upon  the  wonderful  gathering  in 
God's  church  from  the  race  of  mankind,  and  other  hea< 
venly  doctrines ;  all  domonstniting  where  his  heart  un< 
treasure  was,  and  where  his  spirit  would  shortly  be.     H( 
ceased  to  breathe  in  this  worhl,  at  Dessau,  on  the 
teenth  of  October,  in  the  year  15515,  and  in  the  47th'  y 
of  his  age. 

Mehncthon  wrote  two  elegies  upon  his  death,  and  speak 
of  him  in  terms  of  the  highest  esteem  and  respect.     H 
held  two  synods  of  his  clergy  twice  in  every  year,  and  d 
Hvered  to  them  a  proper  charge  in  Latin,  according  tc^ 
the  exigencies  of  the  church. 

•  He  wrote  many  tracts  and  sermons,  which  were  pub- 
lished, either  at  the  time  they  were  written,  or  soon  after^ 
his  death.      They  are  said  to  have  been  composed  in  x, 
plain  and  perspicuous  style.     The  principal  of  them  were^ 
as  follow :    A  consolatory  oration  mpon  the  promise  oF" 
Christ  in  John  x.  29. — A  sermon  preached  upon  the  mar^ 
riage  of  Augustus  duke  of  Saxony,  with  Anne  daughter  oF" 
the  king  of  Denmark.     Our  prince- bishop  united  their- 
hands  at  Torgau  on  the  ii-th  of  October,  1548. — Four- 
sermons  upon  the  two  species  of  bread  and  wine  in  th^ 
sacrament. — A  consolatory  letter  to  his  brother  Wolfgang 
in  his  sickness. — Two  sermons  upon  false  prophets  and- 
the  true  use  of  Christian  doctrine. — And  several  others^ 
preached  in  the  reformed  churches,  which  were  translated, 
from  the  German  into  Latin. 


J  O  H  N     ROGER  S, 


TijE  PROTO-MAlirYR  ui^der  Q.  MARY. 


THIS  brave  champion  for  the  truth,  who  had  the  honour 
of  being  P»<oto-Mar  pyr,   or  the  first  that   was 
burned  for  the  gospel,  in  the  reign  of  queen  Marjr,  was 
educated  at  the  university  of  Cambridge  j  where  he  at- 
tained 
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ed  to  a  grieat  proficiency .  in  learning :  From  thence 
iras.choscLi  by  a  cgtnpany  of  .merch<u)ts  .to  be  their 
)lain  at  Antw<?rp  ;  xo  whom  he  preached  many  years, 
there  happily  became  acquainted  with  William  Tindale 
Miles  Coverdale,  who  fled  thither  from  the  persecu- 
of  .the  papists  under  king  Henry  VII,I.  in  England ; 

by  their  means,  coining  to  the  tr^e  knowledge  of 
s  Christy  he  jointed  heartily  with  them  in  thehbo- 
s  apd  commendable  work  of  translating  the  bible 
English)  and  was  thereby  so  much  enlightened  in  the 
rines  of  the  gosp<?l,  that  he  cast  off  the  futile  and 
itrous  worship  of  tiie  church  of  Rome.  At  Antwerp  he 
ied  his  wife,  and  from  thence  went  to  Wittenberg,  daily 
casing. in  knowleiige,  and  became  such  a  proficient  in 
Clutch  language,  that  he  was  cho^^n  pastor  of  a  con* 
ation  there  •,  which  office  he  discharged  with  j;reat 
ence  and  faithfulness  for  some  years.  In  king  Ed- 
I's  time,  he  w.is  scut  for  home  by  bishop  ilidley,  and 
*  prebendary  and  diviniiy  lecturer  of  St  Paul's, 
re  he  preached  faithfully  and  zealously  till  the  com- 
n  of  queen  Mary.  In  the  beginning  gf  her  reign,  in 
mon  at  Paul's  cross,  he  exhorted  the  people  sted- 
f  and  perseveringly  to  adhere  to.  that  doctrine  which 
had  been  taught^  and  to  beware  of  pestilent  pqpery, 
try,  and  superstition.  His  zeal  could  not  Jong  be 
»ticed ;  and  accordingly  he  was  soon  calleid  before  the 
r  council,  where. he  answered  so  scripturally,  sensibly, 
boldly,  and  at  the  same  time  in  so  becoming  a  man- 
that,  for  that  time,  he  was  dismissed.  But,  after  the 
n's  proclamation  against  the  preaching  of  tlie  truth 
i  forth,  he  was  again  called  before  the  popish  bishops 
).  thirsted  for  his  blood)  and  committed,  prisoner  to  his 
house-,  from  whence  he  might  easily  have  escaped,  and 
hich  indeed  he  had  many  inducements  j  viz.  his  wife 
ten  children,  his  many  friends  in  Germany,  and  the 
mbted  preferment  he  would  there  have  met  with ;  but 
;  once  called  to  answer  in  Christ's  cause,  he  would 
depart,  tliough  he  stayed  at  the  hazard,  and  (as  will 
;en)  to  the  loss- of  his  life. 

fter  being  confined  a  prisoner. in  his  own  house  about 
tionths,  he  was  removed  to  Newgate,  and  there  kept 

long  time  among  thieves  and  murderers.  At  length, 
le  twenty-second,  and  several  other  days,  of  January, 
555,  he  was  examined  before  Dr  Gardiner,  bishop 
iTinchester,  and  others,  in  a  very  illiberal  and  cruel 
ner ;  they  not  permitting  him  to  speak  or  answer  for 
*  U  himself, 
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himself,  nor  yet  to  defend  his  doctrines  in  writing  :  A 
on  the  twenty-ninth  of  the  same  month,  Gardiner  s 
others  pronounced  sentence  against  him  in  the  follow: 
manner ;  <  In  the  name  of  God,  Amen.  We  Steph 
by  the  permission  of  God,  bishop  of  Winchester,  &c. 
find  that  tliou  hast  taught,  holden,  and  affirmed,  s 
obstinately  defended  divers  errors,  heresies,  and  da 
nablc  opinions,  contrary  to  the  doctrine  and  deten 
nation  of  the  holy  church  ;  as  namely  these ;  "  T 
the  catholic  church  of  Rome  is  the  church  of  ai 
Christ :  //f/r,  that,  in  the  sacrament  of  the  altar,  th 
is  not,  substantially  nor  really,  the  natural  body  a 
blood  of  Christ."  We  do  therefore  judge  thee  a 
condemn  thee,  John  Rogers,  otherwise  called  Matthei 
(thy  demerits  and  faults  being  aggravated  through  t 
damnable  obstinacy)  as  guilty  of  most  detestable  ha 
sies,  and  as  an  obstinate  and  impenitent  sinner,  refusi 
to  return  to  the  lap  and  unity  of  the  holy  mothi 
CHURCH,  and  that  thou  hast  been  and  art  by  law  e 
communicate  *,  and  do  pronounce  and  declare  thee 
be  an  excommunicate  person.  Also  we  pronounce  ai 
declare  thee,  being  an  heretic,  to  be  cast  out  from  t 
church,  and  left  unto  the  judgment  of  the  seed 
power,  by  this  our  sentence  definitive,  which  we  ht 
lay  upon  and  against  thee,  with  sorrow  of  heart.* 
When  the  sentence  was  read,  Mr  Rogers  again  i 
tempted  to  speak  ;  but  was  not  suflFered.  He  then  ask 
of  them,  to  permit  his  wife,  a  poor  stranger,  to  see  hi 
before  he  suffered  ;  but  this  also  was  denied,  and  she  ib 
absolutely  forbidden.  When  he  was  taken  back  to  p 
son,  after  this  and  every  preceding  day's  examination, 
wrote  down  the  questions  put  to  him,  and  his  answei 
as  far  as  they  would  allow  him  to  speak,  and  also  wt 
he  would  have  said,  had  he  been  permitted  ^  which)  I 
cause  of  their  length,  we  cannot,  consistent  with  o 
plan,  insert ;  but  must  refer  tliose  who  wish  to  see  thf 
at  large  to  Fox's  martyrology  :  Yet,  on  account  of  thi 
excellency,  we  presume  it  will  be  acceptable  to  our  Res 
ers  in  general  to  see  so  much  of  them,  as  may  serve  foi 
specimen  of  the  true  wisdom,  piety,  and  zeal  of  this  gn 
and  good  man. 

<<  But  here  (says  he)  they  will  cry  out ;  Lo,  these  m 
«  will  be  still  a  John  Baptist,  an  apostle,  a  prophet,  t 
*«  — I  answer.  We  make  not  ourselves  like  unto  the 
«<  in  the  gifts  and  power  of  God  bestowed  on  them 
^(  the  working  of  miracles,  and  the  like$  but  that 
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"  are  like  them  in  believing  the  same  doctrine,  and  in 
"  suffering  persecution  and  shame  for  the  same.  We 
«  preach  their  very  doctrine,  and  rone  otlicr  :  This  we 
«*  are  able  to  prove  from  their  writings,  which  1  have 
"protFered  to  do  again  and  again  by  writing.  And,  i'or 
«*  this  cause,  we  sutFer  the  like  reproach,  shame,  and 
<*  rebuke  of  the  world ;  suffering  the  same  persccutic^n, 
«  to  the  loss  of  our  goods,  ^nd  even  of  our  lives  ;  and 
«  to  the  forsaking  (as  our  Master  Christ  connnandeth) 
«  fadier,  mother,  sister,  brethren,  wives,  childnn,  &c. 
"  being  assured  of  a  joyful  resurrection,  and  to  be  cri^wned 
"  in  glory  with  them,  according  to  tlie  infallible  pro- 
««  mises  made  unto  us  in  Christ,  our  only  and  all-sitlicicnt 
«  Mediator,  Reconciler,  Priest,  and  Sacriiice :  Who,  for 
«  us,  as  well  as  them,  hath  pleased  the  Fatlior,  quieted 
*•  and  pacified  his  wrath  against  our  sins  \  anil,  by  in^.pu- 
« tation,  hatli  made  us  without  spot  or  wrinkle  ij\  his 
w  sight ;  although  we,  of  and  in  ourselves,  are  pollutod 
«*  with  many  filthy  sins,  which  if  the  measurcKss,  un- 
"  speakable  mercy  and  love  of  God  in  Christ  did  not  put 
«  away,  by  not  imputing  them  to  us,  would  have  brought 
«<  us  to  everlasting  damnation,  and  death  perpetual. — 1\\ 
*<  this,  and  in  no  other  sense,  do  we  allirm  ourselves  lo 
"  be  like  Christ  our  head,  his  apostles,  prophets,  martyrs, 
**  and  saints.  And  so  far  ought  all  Christians  to  be  like 
"  them,  according  to  the  measure  of  faith,  and  tlie  di- 
*<  versity  of  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit,  tlrat  God  hath  given 
«  unto  them. 

«  But  let  us  now  consider,  that  if  it  be  God*s  good 
"  will  and  pleasure  to  give  the  members  of  his  beloved 
«  church  into  the  hands  of  their  enemies,  it  is  to  chasten, 
"  try,  and  prove  them,  to  bring  them  to  an  upfeigned 
*<  acknowledgement  of  their  natural  perverseness  and  dis- 
^  obedience  towards  God,  and  his  connnandments,  as 
w  touching  their  love  of  God,  their  brethren  and  neigh- 
«  bours  ;  and  to  shew  them  their  natural  inclination  anil 
«  readiness  to  seek  their  own  ease  and  pleasure;  and  to 
"  desire  that  goo^  from  the  creature  which  God  has  for- 
•«  bid,  as  only  to  be  found  in  himself.  And  in  onler, 
«<  that  having  fallen  into  gross  outward  sins,  like  David, 
«<  Peter,  and  others,  they  may  be  brought  to  a  true  and 
«  earnest  repentance,  and  to  sigh  and  cry  for  the  forgive- 
"  ness  of  the  same,  and  for  the  aid  of  the  Spirit,  daily 
««  to  mortify  and  subdue  all  evil  desires  and  atFections  in 
♦<  future.  And  many  ot^ier  wise  and  gracious  purposes 
**  of  the  Lord  concerning  his  people  are  answered  by 
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«<  their  being  oftei?  put  into  the  furnace  X)f  alBictiovi 
<<  But  let  us  also  consider  what  he  doth  with  thdse  enG 
"  mies  into  whose  hands  he  giveth  his  tender  darlm^ 
"  to  be  chastened  and  tried.  In  truth,  he  does  but  chz 
"  ten  and  cross  them  for  a  little  while,  according  to  Ixxi 
"  fatherly  love  and  good  pleasure,  as  all  fathers  do  their 
"  children,  (Heb  xii.  and  Prov.  iii.)'5  but 'he  utterly  do- 
«*  stroyeth,  yea,  and  everlastingly  damneth'thcir  impeniteitf 
"  enemies. 

*«  Let  Herod  tell  me  what  he  got  by  killing  James,  anif 
**  by  persecuting  Peter,  and  Christ's  tender  darlings  am/ 
"  beloved  spouse,  his  church  ?  Verily  God  thought  him 
**  not  worthy  to  have  death  ministered  by  men  or  angels, 
"  or  any  other  creature,  than  those  small,  filthy  vermio,. 
**  lice  and  worms,  which  were  ordained  to  destroy  his 
"  beastly,  tyrannous  body.   Pharaoh  and  Nebucbadnetszai, 
**  with  all  their  pride   and   might,   must  at, length  let 
**  God's  favourite  people  go  freely  out  of  their  land, 
**  from  their  bands  and  cruelty :  For  when  they  could 
"  obtain  nothing  but  counterfeit  mercies,  like  tnosc  6i 
**  our  day  *,  namely,  extreme  cruelties  arid  death,  then 
**  did  God  arise,  as  one  awoke  out  of  sleep,  and  destroyed 
"  those   enemies  of  his  flock  with  a  mighty  hand,  and 
**  stretched  out  arm.    When  Pharaoh  grievously  oppressed 
^*  the  poor  Israelites  with  intolerable  labours  and  heavy 
**  burdens,  his  courtiers  noised  abroad  his  tender  mercies 
*<  towards  them,  in  suffering  them  to  live  in 'the  land, 
**  and  in  setting  them  to  work,  that  they  might-  get  their 
"  livings  •,   for  ■  if  he  should  thrust  them  out  of  his  land,. 
**  they  must  be  no  better  than  vagabonds  and' runagitcs* 
Have  we  not  the  like  examples  now-a-days  ?  O  thlt 
I  had  now  time  to  write  certain  things  pertaining  to 
the  bishop  of  Winchester's  mercy  !  I  have  not  time  to 
speak  how  merciful  he  hath  been  to  me  and  to  my  good 
<<  brethren,  and  t!o  the  duke  of  Suffolk's  maftt  innocent 
**  daughter,  and  her  innocent  husband:  O-that  I  had 
"  time  to  paint  it  in  its  proper  cdloursf!  bttt-thereare 
*^  many  that  can  do  it  better  than  I,  who  shalt  ttve  when 
<<  I  am  dead.     Pharaoh  had  his  places ;  and  his  once 
<<  most  flourishing  land  utterly  destroyed,  on*a€countof 
^  hypocrisy  and  counterfeit  mercy,  which^was  no  other 
«*  than  cruelty  and  abominable  tyranny.      And  think  yCi 
<<  that  tlie  bloody,  butcherly,  bishop  of  Winohester  and 

«(  his 

*  Alludinfr  to  their  frequent  fcxpreinoDf  of.  g^cat  forrow  and  concern 
for  him  in  the  courfc  of  his  cxamiDaCion,  and  in  the  sentence  proooonced 
againll  him. 
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<«  Ws  Udody  "brethren^  shall  escape  ?  Or  that  England,  ior 
<«  their  ofFbnceSj.andf  especially  for  ihe  maintenance  of  their 
<<  idolatry,  and  wilful  following  of  them  in  it,  shall  not 
"  abide  as  great  brunts-;  yes,  undoubtedly. 

«  If  God  look  not  mercifully  upon  England,  the  seeds 
««  of  utter  destruction  atre  already  sown  in  it  by  these 
<<  hypocritical  tyrants,  and  -antichristian  prelates,  papists, 
^«  and  double  traitors  to  their  country  :  And  yet  they 
<<  speak  of  mercy,  of  blessing,  of  the  Catholic  churchy 
*«  of  unity,  of  power,  and  of  strengthening  the  realm, 
**  This  double  dissimulation  will  appear  in  the  day  of  the 
^  Lord*s  visitation,  when  those  crown-shorn  captains,  who 
**  have  shewn  no  mercy  to  the  poor  godly  sufferers  of  this 
"  reahn,  shaJl  have  judgment  without  mercy  */' 

Mr 


•  In   the  courfe  of  Mt  Roi;«rs*s  firft  dsy's  examination,  Gardiner,  bi- 
ftiop  of  Wiuchefter,  aAved  him  ;  (•  What   fayeft  thou  ?  Make  us  a   dirc£b 

*  anfwer,  whether  thou  wilt  be  one  of  this  Catholic  churc'a  or  not,  with, 

*  us,  in  the  ftate  in  which  we  are  now  ?'    To  which  Mr  Rogers  anfwcr- 
ed,  "  My  Lord,  I  cannoc  believe,  that  ye  yourfclvesdo  thinlf  in  your  hearts 

that  he  [the  pope]  is  fupreme  head  in  forgiving;  of  fin,  &c.  as  ye  have 
now  faid,  feeing^'oa  and  a/l  rhe  bifliops  of  the  realm' have  now  for  twrenty, 
years  long;  preached,  and  fome  of  you  alfo  written,  to  the  contrary ;  and 
•*  the  parliament  hath  Co  long  age  condofcended  unto  it;^* — Here  he  was 
interrupted,  and  not  allowed  to  iay  any  more.  If  men  could  fuhfcribe  to, 
and  preach  and  write  Protcftant  doctrines  for  twenty  years  together,  and 
after  that  (laughter  Proteftants  in  the  manner  thefe  men  did;  may  it  not 
from  hence  be  juftly  inferred,  that  it  is  a  very  great  mi(Vake  which  at  this 
time  feeras  but  too  generally  to  prevail,  viz.  That  the  Roman  Catholics 
may  in^  time,  (and  those  even  now  \n  Kngland)  have  little  or  no  bigotry^ 
and  Rothing  of  a  perfecuting  fpirit,  notvyithftanding  they  (ledfaftly  believe 
the  farrjc  doctrines  thnt  tl^.eir  anccftors  did,  whoie  bigotry,  cruelty  and 
thiril  for  the  blood  of  the  Proteftants,  are  beyond  expi'cfliion  ?  Similar 
causes  will  always  produce  fin>ilar  etfedts.  This  may  be  iUiiflrated  by  a 
comparifon  of  the  experience  of  thofe  that  truly  believe  in  the  Lord  Jesus 
Chrifl  at  this  day,  with  all  true  believers  in  every  age  and  place  under  the 
like  circumftances.  They  of  old  believed  in  the  Lord  Jtffus  Chrill,  as  re- 
poited  in  the  word— they  loved  God — they  k«pt  his  commandments  as 
obedient  children-r-they  feared  to  otfend  their  heavenly  Father — they  loved 
one  another — they  fov^ht  under  the  banner  of  Clirift  againft  the  world, 
the  fitfh  and  the  devil — they  end\ired,  feeing  Him  who  is  iavifible*— when 
called  to  it  they  took  cheat  fully  the  fpolling  of  theif  goods— and  many  (of 
"wh«m  the  Lord  thought  the  world  not  worthy)  fealed  the  truths  of  the 
gofpel  with  their  blood,  3nd  witneiTed  a  good  conftfiion  of  thtir  faith  in 
the  flames.  Do  i^ot  thofc,  who,  with  the  faith  of  God*s  eledt,  believe  the 
lame  glorious  truths  with  them,  difcover  the  fame  liappy  difpofitions, 
which  under  the  like  circumftances,  bring  forth  the  fame  bleifed  fruits  ? 
If  the  believing  of  the  doctrine  of  Jcfus  Chrift  does  uniformly  mfiuence 
the  heart  and  life  of  all  true  believers  w  every  place  and  different  period, 
and  that  contrary  to  flcfh  and  blood,  and  all  temporal  iptercft  and  natural 
inclination  :  can  we   realonably  fuppcfe,  that  the  papifls  of  the  prclcnt 

day. 
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Mr  Rogers,  being  sentenced  to  be  burned,  and  rc- 
maiuled  back  to  prison,  was  on  Monday  morning,  the 
fourth  day  of  February,  1555,  awakened  out  of  a  very 
souiul  sleep,  with  great  dilfif  ulty,  by  the  keeper's  wife, 
who  suddenly  warned  him  to  make  haste  and  prepare  him- 
self for  the  fire.  If  it  be  so,  said  he,  I  need  not  tie 
"my  points." — He  was  then  had  down  to  bishop  Bonner, 
who  degraded  him  ;  of  whom  (he  said)  he  had  one  favour 
to  ask.  Bonner  asked  what  that  should  be  :  "  Nothing, 
«  answered  Mr  Rogers,  but  that  I  may  speak  a  few 
"  words  to  my  wife  before  my  burning,'*  This  request 
not  being  granted  ;  he  added,  "  You  declare  your  cha- 
"  riiy,  wjiat  it  is."  The  time  being  come,  he  was 
brought  out  to  Newgate,  and  delivered  up  to  the  sheriffs 
of  London  to  be  taken  to  Smithfield  ;  one  of  whom   said, 

*  Mr  Rogers,  will  you  revoke  your  abominable  doctrine, 

<  and  your  evil  opinion  of  the  sacrament  of  the  altar  ?' 
Mr  RcjgcTs  answered,  «  That,  which  I  have  preached, 
"  I  will  seal  with  my  blood."     <  Then,  (said  the  sheriff",) 

<  tliou  art  an  heretic'  "  That  shall  be  known,  (replied 
«  Mr  Rogers,)  at  the  day  of  judgment."     <  Well,  (said 

•  the  sheriff,)  I  will  never  pray  for  thee.'  «  But  I  will 
«  pray  for  you,"  said  Mr  Rogers  •,  and  so  they  proceeded 
towards  Smithfield  ;  Mr  Rogers  saying  the  5l8t  Psalm,  and 
the  people  exceedingly  rejoicing  and  giving  thanks  to 
God  f(jr  his  constancy.  His  wife  and  ten  children  by 
her  side,  with  one  at  her  breast,  met  him  by  the  way, 
being  the  only  opportunity  they  had  even  of  seeing  one 
another  any  more  in  the  flesh  ;  but  neither  did  this  very 
affecting  scene  seem  in  the  least  to  shake  his  confidence, 
60  graciviusly  was  he  supported,  in  the  trynig  hour,  by 
Him,  who  hath  promised,  /  tvill  never j  n^er^  leave  thei 
never  ^  never  ^  fur  sake  thee.  When  he  came  to  the  stake, 
he  shewed  great  constancy  and  patience  \  but  not  being 
su fleered  to  spc»ak  many  words,  he  briefly  exhorted  thi 
people  steadily  to  remain  in  that  faith  and  true  doc- 
trine, which  he  had  before  taught  them,  and  for  the 
contlrmation  of  which  he  was  not  only  content  patiently 

to 

day,  who  annoiinre  the  fime  creed  wirh  their  bloodj  fore-fathen,  will 
■(>(,  whi:iu:vcr  It  is  ill  their  power,  hi;  found  in  their  fore-fat  her*' cruri 
prtcticis;  cfi.cci.illy  >vhen,  through  ignorance  and  fupeifticinn,  thty 
h-'Ii'.vc,  tbnt  ii'lili:  they  kill  yoUy  they  do  God  ferwt  f  In  (hurt;  almoft 
rvi:iy  doctrine,  aicy  hold,  is  fntnitd  to  footli  the  pride,  and  fl-dtter  the 
v;ii)ity  of  fallen  mat),  uixi  calculated  to  gratify  tuofe  fcnfual  paflinni 
•11. •!  dclire-,  wh'ch  ruic  in  i  lieurt  deceitful  above  all  things  and  diet* 
;;».rtw.ly  V. icked. 
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to'suflfer  all  such  bitterness  and  cruelty,  as  had  been  al- 
ready shewn  "him,  but  also  most  gladly  to  resign  up  his 
life,  and  to  give  his  flesh  to  the  consuming  fire,  for  a 
testimony  of  the  same.  They  then  again  brought  him  a 
pardon,  upon  condition  that  he  would  recant ;  but  he, 
with  the  magnanimity  of  a  true  martyr,  refused  it ;  not 
preferring  life  upon  such  terms  to  the  cruel  death  of 
turning  •,  which  he  suffered  with  the  greatest  patience 
and  fortitude ;  washing,  as  it  were,  his  hands  in  the  flames, 
and  ejactrlating  with  his  last  breath  ;  <<  Lord,  receive  my 
«  spirit ! " 

It  is  remarked  of  Mr  Rogers,  that,  during  the  year 
and  a  half  that  he  was  imprisoned,  he  was  always  chear- 
ful,  but  very  earnest  and  intent  upon  every  thing  he  did. 
He  wrote  much,  especially  his  examinations,  which  were 
wonderfully  preserved  :  For  they  frequently  made  diligent 
search   for  his  writings  ;    and  it  is  supposed,  that   they 
refused  his  wife  visiting  him,  lest  she  should  convey  them 
away.     And  when  he  was  taken  out  of  Newgate  and  led  ' 
to  Smithfield,  they  again  searched  his  room,  but  found 
nothing.     They  therefore  readily  admitted  his  wife  and 
son  Daniel  into  his  apartment,  upon  their  return  from 
Smithfield,  who  looked  in  every  corner,  as  they  supposed, 
and  were  coming  away,  supposing  others  had  been  before 
hand  with  them,  when  Daniel  spied   something  black  in 
a  dark  comer  under  a  pair  of  stairs,  which  proved  to  be 
his  examinations  and  writings,   to   which  the  reader  has 
been  ahead y  referred   in  Fox's  martyrology,  where  they 
are  inserted  at  large. — He  was  charitable  to  the  poor  pri- 
soners, agreeing  with  Mr  Hooper  and  others,  to  take  but 
one  meal  a  day,  and  to  give  the  rest  to  those  on  the  other 
side  of  the  prison,  that  were  ready  to  die  for  hunger ;  but 
the  cruel  keeper  withheld  it  from  them.     The   Sunday 
before  he  suffered,  he  drank  to  Mr  Hooper,  being  then 
underneath  him,  and  desired  them  to  commend  him  unto 
him,   and  to  tell  him,   *  There  was  never  a  little  fellow 
«  would  better  stick  to  a  man,  than  he  would  stick  to 
«  him ;"   supposing,    contrary  to  what    happened,    that 
they  should  have  been  both  burned  together. — ^Thus  died, 
triumphant  in  the  faith,  this  blessed  proto-martyr,  and 
proved  the  reality  of  the  ancient  observation,    <  that  the 
<  blood  of  the  martyrs  is  the  seed  of  the  church  ;'  for 
instead  of  being  intimidated,  multitudes  were  encouraged 
by  his  example,  and  those,  who  had  no  religion  before, 
•were  put  upon  inquiries  j    What  was  the  causey  for  which 
such  f>ious  and  learned  men  were  contented  to  die ;   and  so, 
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from  being  atheists  or  papists,  they'  -wtexi?  1^/  by'  God'l 
bl'^-^sin;^,  to  a  knowledgf*  and  profc*-^  ibvi  of  that  gospel,  tbi 
darkening  of  v.Jilch  was  the  main  end  and' design  of  au 
this  bloody  persecution. 


LAURENCE  SAUNDERS. 


'T^HIS    gracious    man,    descended    from    an    opulent 
-^       family,  and  eminent  as    a  scholar,  but  still  more 
respectable  for  the  grace  given  him  of  God  ;  was  educated 
at  Eaton,  and  from  thence  chosen  to  KingVCoIl^ge,  in 
Cambridge ;  where,  for  three  years,  he  applied  himself 
closely  to  study,  and  made  a  considerable  proficiency  in 
learning :  But  his  mother,  with  a  view  to  increase  his 
plentiful  fortune,  bound  him  to  a  capital  mcrchaht,  in 
the  city  of  London,  to  be  instructed  in  trade.     The  mer- 
chant, being  a  religious  man,  soon  perceived  that  Saun^ 
ders's   natural  bias   was  to  learning,  rather  than  trade  j 
and,  from  his  seriousness,  presuming  that  the  Lord  had 
some  employment  for  him,  far  more  important  than  that 
of  merchandize,  he  gave  him  his  indentures.     Upon  this, 
Saunders  returned  again  to  Cambridge,  where  he  made  a 
further  progress  in  his  studies.     He  was  a  man,  exercised 
with  very   severe  temptations  and  inward  conflicts,  but 
graciously  supported,  and  much  comforted.     These  trials 
wrought  in  him  such  experience,  as  qualified  him  after- 
wards, in  his  ministerial  labours,  to  administer  comfort 
to  others.     He  remained  some  considerable  time  in  the 
university,  after  he  had  taken  his  master  of  arts  degree  ^ 
and  in  the  reign  of  King  Edward,  he  entered  into  holy 
orders,  and  was  made  lecturer  of  Fotheringhay ;  about 
which  time  he  married.     He  was  next  made  a  reader  in 
the  cathedral  of  Litchfield ;  where  he  was  very  successful 
in  winning  souls  to  God  .  and,  by  his  holy  life  and  con- 
versation, obtained  a  good  report,  even  of  his  adversaries. 
He  was  from  thence  removed  to  Church-Langton  in  Lie- 

cestershire; 
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jftire ;  and,  lastly,  to  the  rector  of  Allhallowsi  in 
i^treet,  London; 

went  down  frequently  tb  Church- tangton,  intend*. 
resign  it ;  but  queen  Mary  coming'  to  the  throne, 
anged  his  mind,  knowing  thftt  none  but  a  papisd 

succeed  Hinl.  In  his  Way  tliither^  he  preaclied  at 
impton,  and,  being  filled  witH'  zeal  for  the  tnith, 
re  a  noble  rcjJtimony  against  the  errors  of  popery : 
1  (said  he)  are  likely  to  spring  up  again,  as  a  just 
ion  of  God,  for  the  little  love  thar  England  hath' 
to  the  truths  and  privileges  of  the  gospel,  sto  plen- 
aflfordcd  her.  He  was  apprehensive  of  the  troubles 
■terwards  Ccime  to  pass ;  and  therefore  applied  him- 
rith  all  diligence,  to  confirm  his' people  in  the  truths 
thstanding  the  proclamation  to  the  contrary)  and 
n  them   against  all  false  doctrines ;  but  he  was  at 

oppOvScd,  and  finally  hindered  by  open  violence. 

IS  then  much  advibcd  to  leave  the  kingdom,  which 

itively  refused,  and  went  straight  for  London  to  visit 

ck  in  Bread-street.      In  his   way,  pretty  near  to 

he  tkras  overtaken  by  Mordaunt,  the  qaeen*s  coun- 

who  asked,  If  he  did  not  preach  at  such  a  time 
lad-street :  He  answered,  Yes :  And  will  you,  said 
lunt,  preach  so  again  ?  Yes,  said  he,  to-morrow  you 
ear  me  there  ;  where  I  will  confirm,  by  God's  wprd, 
len  preached.  I  would  advise  you,  said  Mordaunt, 
>ear.     Mr  *Saunder8  said.  If  you  will  forbid  me  by 

authority,  I  must  then  forbear. — Nay,  said  the 
I  shall  not  forbid  you  :  So  they  parted.  The  next 
ing  Sunday,  he  expounded  the  eleventh  chapter  of 
*ond  epistle  to  the  Corinthians  ;  and  in  the  afternoon, 
ing  to  give  his  people  another  exhortation,  he  went 
:o  church  •,  but  when  he  came  there,  the  bishop  of 
n's  officers  prevented  him,  by  taking  him  before  his 
ip  [Bonner,]  Mordaunt,  and  some  of  the  bishop's 
ins. 

!  bishop  charged  him  with  treason,  heresy,  and 
n,  and  required  of  him  his  opinion  about  transub- 
tion  in  writing ;  which  being  obliged  to  comply 
ie  said,  "  You  seek  my  blood,  and  you  shall  have 
I  pray  God  you  may  be  so  baptized  in  it,  that  you 
'  hereafter  loath  blood- sucking,  and  become  a 
er  man."     Bishop  Bonner  sent  him  to  bishop  Gar- 

where  he  was  kept  standing  uncovered  four  hours 
door  of  tlie  room,  in  which  were  sitting  Mordaunt 
)me  others  i    till    at  length  tlie  bishop,  returning 

from 
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from  court,  ordered  him  into  a  proper  place  for  exami- 
nation ;  and  then  interrogated  him  in  the  followinff* 
manner.      <  How  dare  you  to  preach,  notwithstanding 

<  the  queen's  proclamation  to  tlie  contrary  ?'     Mr  Saun- 
ders answered,  "  he  was  moved  in  his  conscience  so  to 
«  do  from  the  apostle's  command,  to  obey  God  rather  than 
«  manV     <  A  goodly  conscience  surely,  said  the  bishop, 

<  which  could  make  our  queen  a  bastardy  or  misbegotten; 

<  is  it  not,  I  pray  ?*  Mr  Saunders  said,  "  I  do  not  sajr, 
«  or  go  about  to  make  the  queen  base  or  misbegotten ; 
•<  but  let  those  be  careful  about  that  matter,  who  have 

I  «  published  the  same  to  the  world,  tp  their  shame  and  re- 
<<  proach."  (For  it  seems  tlie  bishop  had  prefaced  the  book 
of  true  obedience^  in  order  to  curry  favour  with  Henry  VIIL 
in  which  queen  Mary  was  openly  declared  to  be  a  bastard.) 
Mr  Siiundcrs  added,  "  We  do  only  preach  in  sincerity 
^<  the  purity  of  the  word  ;  which  although  we  are  now 
«  forbid  to  do  with  our  mouths ;  yet  I  doubt  not,  but 
«  tlut  our  blood  hereafter  shall  more  fully  manifest  the 
«  same."  Upon  which  the  bishop  cried  out,  to  take 
away  the  frantic  fool  to  prison.  To  which  Mr  Saunders 
5aid,  "  I  thank  God,  who  has  at  last  given  me  a  place  of 
«  rest  and  quietness,  where  I  may  pray  for  your  lord- 
•«  ship's  conversion." 

Mr  Saunders  being  sent  to  prison,  and  there  confined 
a  year  and  tluree  months,  wrote  a  letter  to  the  bishop  of 
"Winchester,  by  way  of  answer  to  several  particulars,  widi 
which  the  bishop  had  charged  him.  The  following  is  all 
of  the  letter  tliat  has  been  preserved. 

«  Touching  the  cause  of  my  imprisonment,  I  doubt 
i«  whether  1  have  broken  any  law  or  proclamation.  In 
<<  my  doctrine  I  did  not ;  for  at  that  time  it  was  pcr- 
«  raittcd  by  the  proclamation  to  use,  according  to  our 
«  consciences,  such  service  as  was  then  established. 
«  My  doctrine  was  then  agreeable  to  my  conscience  and 
<«  the  same  service  then  used.  The  act  which  I  did 
<«  (alluding  to  his  expounding  the  scriptures  in  his  own 
*«  church  in  Bread-street)  was  such,  as  being  indifFerendy 
<<  weighed,  sounded  to  no  breaking  of  the  proclamation,' 
«  or  at  least  no  wilful  breaking  of  it ;  as  I  caused  no 
<f  bell  to  be  rung,  neither  occupied  I  any  place  in  the 
tf  pulpit,  after  the  order  of  sermons  or  lectures.  But 
»  be  it,  that  I  did  break  the  proclamation,  this  long  im- 
*i  prisonment  may  be  thought  more  than  a  sufficient  pu- 
tt nishment  for  such  a  fault. 

•'  Touching 
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t«  Touching  the  charge  against  mc  as  to  my  religion, 
*<  I  say  with  St  Paul,   this   I  conjessy  that  after  the  way 
"  nvbich  they  call  heresy  y  so  worship  I  the  God  of  my  fore- 
**  fathers  ;   believing  all  things  which  are  written  in  the  law 
**  and  the  prophets^  and  have  hope  towards  Gody  isfc.     And 
J    *<  herein  I  study  to  have  always  a  clear  conscience  to- 
29    ^<  wards  God  and  towards  man:  So  that  I  call  God  to 
**  witness,  1  have  a  conscience.     And  this  my  conscience 
**  is  not  grounded  upon  vain  fantasy,  but  upon  the  in- 
"  fallible  verity  of  God's  word,  with  the  testimony  of  his 
"  chosen  church  agreeable  to  the  same. 

«  It  is  easy  for  tliem  that  take  Christ  for  their  true 
<*  pastor,  and  are  the  true  sheep  of  his  pasture,  to  discern 
"  the  voice  of  their  true  sheplicrd,  from  the  voice  o£ 
«  wolves,  hirelings,  and  strangers :  For  Christ  saith» 
"  My  sheep  hear  my  voice :  And  are  thereby  given  to 
"  know  the  voice  of  the  true  shepherd,  and  to  follow 
"  him  ;  as  our  Saviour  also  saith.  The  sheep  follow  the 
"  shepherd,  for  they  know  his  voice  :  A  stranger  they 
"  will  not  follow,  but  will  flee  from  him  -,  for  they 
«  know  npt  the  voice  of  a  stranger.  Such  inward  inspi- 
"  ration  doth  the  Holy  Ghost  put  into  the  children  of 
"  God,  being  indeed  taught  of  God,  but  otherwise  unable 
«  to  understand  the  true  way  of  their  salvation.  And  al- 
"  though  (as  Christ  saith)  the  wolf  cometh  in  sheep's 
**  cloathlng,  he  likewise  adds,  by  their  fruits  ye  shall  know 
"  them.  For  there  are  certain  fruits  by  which  the  wolf 
«  is  bewrayed,  notwithstanding,  in  outward  appearances 
«  of  holiness,  he  seems  to  be  ever  so  true  a  sheep.  That 
"  the  Romish  religion  is  ravening  and  wolfish,  is  evident 
«  from  a  variety  of  considerations ;  and  especially  from 
**  these  three  : 

"  First,  it  robbeth  God  of  his  due  and  only  hqnour. 

"  Secondly,  it  taketh  away  the  true  comfort  of  con- 
<<  science,  in  obscuring,  or  rather  burying  of  Christ  and 
<*  his  office  of  salvation. 

"  Thirdly,  it  spoileth  God  of  his  true  worship  and 
"  service  in  spirit  and  truth,  which  he  requires  and  com- 
<*'mftnds',  and  driveth  men  to  that  inconvenience,  against 
«  which  both  Christ  and  the  prophet  Isaiah  speak  very 
♦<  sharply  ;  This  people  honour eth  me  with  their  lips  s  but 
<*  their  heart  is  far  from  me.  In  vain  do  they  worship  iw^, 
<«  teachingyfor  doctrines  the  commandments  of  men.  And  in 
^  another  place,  Tc  cast  aside  the  commandments  of  Gody  t$ 
<<  vun'intain  your  own  traditions, 

«  Wherefore 
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<f  Wherefore  I  in  conscience,  weighiiK^  the  KonisK 
<«  religion,  and  by  a  candid  discussion  thereof,  findififf 
««  the  foundation   unstcdfast,   and   the  building  upon   it 
<<  but  vain  :  And  on  the  other  hand,  having  my  con- 
<«  science  framed  after  a  right  and  uncorrupt  religion, 
«  ratified  and  fully  established  by  the  word  of  God,  and 
<«  the  consent  of  his  true  church  ;  I  neither  may,  nor  do 
«'  intend,  by  God's  gracious  assistance,  to  be  pulled  one 
"  jot  from  the  same  •,  no,  though  an  angel  out  of  heaven 
«  should  preach  another  gospel  than  that,  which  I  have 
«  received  of  the  Lord. 

«  And  though  I  have  neither  that  deep  Icnowledge  nor 
«'  profound  judgment,  nor  that  eloquence  to  utter  what 
«  I  know  and  judge,  as  may  be  required  in  an  excellent 
«  clerk,  in  orcfer  sufficiently  to  answer  and  convince 
«  the  gainsayer:  Yet  nevertheless  this  my  protestation 
<*  shall  be  premised,  that  with  respect  to  the  grounds  and 
<«  causes  before  considered,  notwithstanding  I  cannot 
«  explicit^  fidey  as  they  call  it,  conceive  all  that  is  to  be 
«  conceived,  neither  can  discuss  all  jthat  is  to  be  dis- 
<*  cussed,  nor  express  all  that  can  be  expressed,  in  the 
«<  discourse  of  the  doctrine  of  this  most  true  religion 
<<  which  I  profess  •,  yet  do  I  bind  myself,  as  by  my 
<«  humble  sincerity,  so  by  my  fidem  hnpl'icitamy  that  is, 
«  by  faith  in  general  (as  they  call  it)  to  wrap  up  my 
<«  belief  in  the  credit  of  the  same,  that  no  authority  of 
«<  that  Romish  religion,  repugnant  thereunto,  shall  by  any 
««  means  remove  me  from  the  same,  though  it  may  come 
«  to  pass  that  our  adversaries  will  labour  to  beguile  us 
<<  through  philosophy  and  deceitful  vanity,  after  the  tradi- 
*«  tions  of  men,  and  after  the  ordinances  of  the  world,  and 
«  not  after  Christ,  &c  " 

When  Mrs  Saunders  went  first  to  the  prison  to  see 
her  husband,  the  keeper  told  her  he  had  strict  charge 
not  to  suffer  any  body  to  speak  to  him  ;  but  that,  if  9be 
chose  to  stay  at  the  gate,  he  would  take  the  child,  which 
she  had  in  her  arms,  to  its  father :  She  consented;  and 
the  father  rejoiced  to  see  his  son ;  and  said,  <<  He  had 
<*  rather  have  such  a  boy  than  two  thousand  pounds  ? 
And  to  some  that  stood  by,  who  admired  the  child,  he 
said  \  <<  What  man,  that  fears  God,  would  not  rather 
<<  lose  his  life,  than  bastardize  such  a  child,  make  his 
<<  wife  a  whore,  and  himself  a  whore-monger  ?  If  there 
«<  were  no  other  reason,  why  a  man  of  my  estate  should 
<'  lose  his  life  \  yet  who  would  not  give  it,  to  avouch 

«<  this 
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<^  this  child  to  be  legitimate,  and  his  marriage  to  be  law- 
«  fu!  and  holy  ?" 

Mr  Saunders^  being  confined  a  year  and  a  quarter  in 
prison,  was  at  length  sent  for  and  examined  before  th« 
queen's  council,  bishop  Gardiner,  Bonner,  and  others,  in 
the  following  manner  : 

Gard.  «  It  is  well  known  that  you  have  been  a  prisoner 
'  for  the  abominable  ihcresies  and  false  doctrine  that  you 

*  have  sown,  and  now  it  is  thought  good,  that  mercy  be 
« shewed  to  such  as  seek  for  it.     Wherefore,  if  you  wilt 

*  now  confornt),  and  come  home  again,  mercy  is  ready. 

*  We  must  say,   that  we  have  all  fallen,  but  now  are  w« 

*  risen  again,  and  returned  to  the  catholic  church:   You 

*  must  therefore  rise  with  us,  and  come  home  unto  it.  Give 
<  us  then  a  direct  answer.' 

t 

Sound,  «  My  lord,  if  it  please  your  honours,  gi?e  me 
*'  leave  to  speak  with  deliberation." 

Gard,  "  Leave  off  your  painting  and  pride  of  speech  ; 

*  for  such  is  the  fashion   of  you  all,  to  please  yourselves 

*  in  your. glorious  words.     Answer  yea,  or  nay." 

SauftJ.  *<  My  lord,  it  is  not  a  time  for  me  now  to 
"  paint :  And  as  for  pride,  I  have  no  cause  to  be  proud : 
«*  my  learning  I  confess  to  be  but  little;  and  as  for 
"  wealth,  I  have  now  none  at  all.  Nevertheless,  it  be- 
"  hoves  me  to  answer  your  demand  cautiously;  seeing  that 
**  one  of  these  two  extreme  perils  are  likely  to  befal  me  r 
"  The  losing  of  a  good  conscience,  or  my  life.  And  ?I 
"  tell  you  the  truth,  I  love  both  life  and  liberty,  if  .1 
"  could  enjoy  them  without  the  hurt  of  my  conscience." 

Gard.   *  Conscience  !  you  have  none  at  all,  but  pride 

*  and  arrogancy,  dividing  yourselves  by  singularity  from 

*  the  church.' 

Saund.  "  The  Lord  knows  all  men's  consciences.  And 
•*  as  to  the  charge  of  separation  from  the  church,  as  I 
*<  understand  your  Lordship's  meaning,  I  assure  you  I 
«  live  in  the  faith  in  which  I  have  been  brought  up  ever 
*«  since  I  was  fourteen  years  of  age ;  being  taught,  that 
«*  the  power  of  the  bishop  of  Rome  is  but  usuri>ed,  with 
<*  many  consequent  abuses.  Yea,  this  I  have  received 
«*  from  YOUR  hands  that  are  here  present,  as  a  thing 
<*  agreed  upon  by  the  catholic  church  and  public  autho- 
<«  rily." 

Gard.  <  Yea,  marry,  but  I  pray  you,  have  you  received 
«  by  consent  and  authority  all  your  heresies  of  the  blessed 
••  sacrament  of  the  altar  ?** 

Saund. 
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Saund.  "  My  lord,  it  is  less  offence  to  cut  off  an  ariu, 
««  hand,  or  joint  of  a  man  than  to  cut  off  the  head;  for 
*<  a  man  may  live  with  the  loss  of  any  one  of  these ;  but 
<<  he  cannot  live  without  his  head.  But  you,  all  the 
«*  whole  sort  of  you,  have  agreed  to  cut  off  the  8U. 
"  premacy  of  the  bishop  of  Rome,  whom  you  now  will 
"  have  again  to  be  the  head  of  the  church." 

Bishop  of  London,     *  My  lord,  I  have  his  OMm  hand- 

<  writing  against  the  blessed  sacrament.     What  say  you 

<  to  that,  Saunders  ?"  ^ 

Saund.  «  What  I  have  written,  I  have  written ;  and 
"  further  I  will  not  accuse  myself.  You  can  lay  no- 
««  thing  to  my  charge,  for  having  broke  any  of  your  laws, 
*«  since  they  were  in  force." 

Gard,     <  Well,   you  are  obstinate,  and  refuse  liberty.' 

Saund.  «  My  lord,  I  may  not  buy  liberty  at  such  a 
<«  price :  But  I  beseech  your  honours  to  obtain  of  the 
«^  queen  such  a  pardon  for  us  that  we  may  live  and  keep 
«<  our  consciences  unclogged  ;  and  we  shall  live  as  most 
«  obedient  subjects.  Or  else,  I  must  say  for?  myself, 
<«  that,  by  God's  grace,  I  will  abide  the  greatest  extremity 
<«  that  man  can  do  against  me,  rather  than  to  act  against 
<«  my  conscience." 

Gard,  <  Ah,  sirrah  !  you  will  live  as  you  list.     The 

<  Donatists  desired  to  live  in  singularity  \  but  indeed  they 
*  were  not  fit  to  live  upon  the  earth :  No  more  are  you, 
«  and  that  you  shall  know  within  these  seven  days ;  and 
«  therefore  away  with  him.' 

Saund,  "  Welcome  be  it,  whatsoever  the  will  of  God 
«  shall  be,  either  life  or  death.  And  I  tell  you  truly,  I 
<*  have  learned  to  die.  But  I  exhort  you  to  beware  of 
*^  shedding  innocent  blood.  Truly  it  will  cry  alou'd 
*«  against  you.  The  Spirit  of  God  rest  upon  all  your  ho- 
«  nours  !  amen." 

Mr  Saunders  was  then  taken  into  an  adjoining  room, 
till  some,  others  were  examined,  that  they  might  be  all 
led  to  prison  together ;  And  where  finding  a  great  nun:- 
ber  of  people,  he  spake  to  them  freely  \  declaring  what 
they  deserved  on  account  of  their  falling  from  Christ  to 
antichrist;  and  exhorted  them  to  repent  and  turn,  and 
with  a  stronger  faith  embrace  Christ,  and  confess  him  to 
the  end,  in  defiance  of  antichrist  and  sin,  death  and  the 
devil ;  and  so  live  in  the  love  and  favour  of  God.  He 
was  afterwards  taken  to  the  prison  in  Bread-street,  oiii 
of  which  he  preached  to  his  parishioners,  as  he  had  for- 
merly done  out  of  the  pulpit. 

On 
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On  the  fourth  day  of  February,  the  bishop  of  London 
vent  to  him  in  the  prison,  and  degraded  him  ;  upon 
which  he  said ;  "  I  thank  God,  I  am  none  of  your 
«  church."  The  next  morning  the  sheriff  of  London 
delivered  him  up  to  some  of  the  queen's  guard,  who  were 
appointed  to  take  him  to  Coventry,  to  be  burned  there. 
They  travelled  no  farther  than  St  Alban's  the  first  night, 
where  they  were  met  by  Mr  Grimoald,  a  man  of  greater 
gifts  than  constancy ;  to  whom  Mr  Saunders  said,  after 
giving  him  a  lesson  suitable  to  his  revolting  state,  "  Will 
•*  you  pledge  me  out  of  this  cup  which  I  will  begin  to  - 
"  drink  of  to  you  ?"  Grimoald,  shrugging  up  his  shoul- 
ders, answered,  *  I  will  pledge  you  out  of  that  cup, 
*  which  is  in  your  hand,  with  all  my  heart ;  but  of  that 
<  other  which  you  mean,  I  will  not  promise  you/ 
•<  Well,  replied  Mr  Saunders,  my  dear  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
«  hath  drank  to  me  of  a  more  bitter  cup  ;  and  shall  I 
<*  not  pledge  my  most  precious  Saviour  ?  Yes,  I  hope  I 
«  shall."  At  Coventry,  he  was  put  into  the  gaol  amongst 
the  common  prisoners  j  where  he  slept  very  little,  spend- 
ing the  night  in  prayer  and  in  mstructing  others ;  and 
where  to  a  friend  he  said,  "  pray  for  me,  for  I  am  the 
"  most  unfit  for  this  high  office  of  any  one  that  was 
*<  ever  appointed  to  it ;  but  my  gracious  God  and  dear 
^<  Father  is  able  to  make  me  strong  enough." 

The  next  day,  the  eighth  of  February,  1555,  they  led  him 
away  to  the  place  of  execution,  without  the  city  ;  which 
when  they  were  within  sight  of,  the  officer  appointed  to 
see  the  execution  done,  said  to  Mr  Saunders,  that  he  was 
one  of  the  people  that  marred  the  queen^s  realm  with  false 
doctrine  and  heresy  ;  and  that  therefore  he  deserved  death  : 
However,  if  he  would  revoke  his  Itercsies,  he  had  orders 
with  him  for  his  pardon ;  but  if  not,  he  added,  yonder  is 
fire  prepared  for  thee.  To  which  Mr  Saunders  answered, 
<*  It  is  not  I,  nor  my  fellow-preachers  of  God's  truth, 
•<  that  have  hurt  the  queen's  realm,  but  it  is  yourseff, 
*«  and  such  as  you  are,  that  have  always  resisted  GocPs 
"  holy  word,  that  marr  the  queen's  realm.  I  hold  no 
"  heresies,  but  the  doctrine  of  God,  the  blessed  gospel 
<«  of  Christ; -it  is  t/jat  I  hold,  it  is  //j^/ I  believe,  it  is 
«*  that  I  have  taught,  and  it  is  that  I  will  never  revoke." 
Upon  this,  the  other  rejoined,  «  Away  with  him.'  And 
Mr  Saunders  proceeded  with  much  apparent  comfort  and 
resolution.  When  he  came  to  the  place,  he  ie\\  to  the 
ground,  and  prayed  ;  and  then  arose  and  took  the  stake 

in 
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in  his  arms,  to  which  he  was  to  \>e  chaine49  and  kissed  it} 
saying,  "  Welcome  the  cross  of  Christ,;  welcome  ever- 
«<  lasting  life."  He  was  fastened  to  the  stake,  and  the 
fire  was  kindled  ;  but  the  wood  being  green,  they  cruelly 
tormented  him  for  a  long  time :  Which  ^ave  an  oppor- 
tunity for  a  further  proof  of  the  covenant  faithfulness 
and  love  of  Him,  who  haih  promised,  that  his  grace 
shall  be  sttficienty  and  where  afHictions  abound,  causeth 
the  consolations  oi  his  Spirit  much  more  to  abound. 
This  holy  man>  with  tlie  utmost  fortitude  and  patience, 
endured  his  torments,  and  at  length  sweetly^//  asUep  in 
Jesus. 

In  tlie  beginning  of  Q.  Mary*s  rpign,  Mr  Saundcp 
met  with  Dr  Pendleton,  a  m;m  of  learning  and  seemi^ 
zeal  in  preaching  the  gospel;  W^  tlieir  conversatio4 
turning  upon  the  times,  and  the  probability  of  a  very, 
severe  persecution,  Mr  Saunders  appeared  weak  in  faith, 
and  very  fearful  that  he  should  not  remain,  stedfast:  But 
Pendleton,  with  an  air  of  courage  and  Zeal,  said,  <  What, 
man  !  there  is  much  more  cause  for  me  to  fear  than 
you;  for  I  have  a  very  big,  fat  body;  yet  will  I  see 
the  utmost  drop  of  this  grease  of  mine  melted  away, 
and  the  last  gobbet  of  this  flesh  of  mine  consumed 
to  ashes,  before  I  will  forsake  Jesus  Christ,  and  his 
truth  which  I  have  professed.'— It  was  not  long  afttTj 
that  they  were  both  put  to  the  trial ;  when  poor,  feeble, 
faint-hearted  Saunders,  always  jealous  of  himself,  by  die 
power  of  divine  grace,  sealed  the  truth  with,  his  Uood; 
and  proud,  self-sufhcient  Pendleton  fell  away  and  turned 

papist. So  true  is  it,  that  the  mqst  confident  in  tlanh 

selves  J  are  the  nearest  to  apostacy  ;  and  that  nothing  can 
support  the  soul  in  trials,  and  carry  it  happily  through 
them,  but  the  omnipotent  grace  of  an  Alniighty  Redeemer. 
It  has  been  observed,  that  nothing  discovers  the  temper 
and  mind  ot  a  person  more  than  his  letters.  The  letters 
of  Mr  Saunders  eminently  discover  the. frame  of  his  spi- 
rit; for  which  reason,  we  will  add  three  or  four,  of  them. 


A  lettrr 
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A  letter,  written  on  the  thirty-first  of  January,  15^5, 
after  his  condemnation,  addressed  to  his  wife,  and  other 
faithful  friends. 

"  n[  ''HE  grace  of  Christ,  with  the  consolation  of  the 
"  *  Holy  Ghost,  to  the  keeping  of  the  faith  and  a 
«<  good  conscience,  confirm  and  keep  you  for  ever  vessels 
«  to  God's  glory,  amen. 

«<  Oh  !  what  worthy  thanks  can  be  given  to  our  gra- 
"  cious  God  for  his  unmeasurable  mercies  plentifully 
"  poured  upon  us !  And  I,  most  unworthy  wretch,  can- 
«  not  but  pour  at  this  present,  even  from  the  bottom  of  my 
*<  heart,  the  bewailing  of  my  great  ingratitude  and  un- 
«  kindness  towards  so  gracious  so  good  a  God  and  loving 
«  Father.  I  beseech  you  all,  as  for  my  other  many  sins, 
"  so  specially  for  that  sin  of  my  unthankfulneso,  crave 
«  pardon  for  me  in  your  earnest  prayers,  commending  me 
«  to  God's  great  mercies  in  Christ. 

«  To  number  these  mercies  in  particular,  were  to 
"  number  the  drops  of  water  which  are  in  the  sea,  the 
"  sands  on  the  shore,  and  the  stars  in  the  sky.  O  my  dear 
*<  wife,  and  ye  the  rest  of  my  friends,  rejoice  with  me ; 
«<  I  say,  rejoice  with  thanksgiving  for  this  my  present 
"  promotion,  in  that  I  am  made  worthy  to  magnify  my 
**  God,  not  only  in  my  life,  by  my  slow  mouth  and  un- 
*<  circumcised  lips,  bearing  witness  unto  his  truth,  but 
**  also  by  my  blood  to  seal  the  same,  to  the  glory  of  my 
•*  God,  and  confirming  of  his  true  church :  And  as  yet 
•*  I  testify  unto  you,  that  the  comfort  of  my  sweet  Christ 
•*  doth  drive  from  my  fantasy  the  fear  of  death.  But  if 
**  my  dear  husband  Christ  doth  for  my  trial  leave  me 
**  alone  a  little  to  myself,  alas  1  1  know  in  what  ca^e  I 
•*  shall  be  then :  But  if  for  my  proof  he  do  so,  yet  I  am 
**  sure  he  will  not  be  long  or  far  from  me.  Though  he 
**  stand  behind  the  wall  and  hide  himself,  (as  Solomon 
'*  saith  in  his  mystical  song,)  yet  will  he  peep  in  by  a 
^*  crest  to  see  how  I  do.  He  is  a  very  tender- hearted 
'^  Joseph  ;  though  he  speak  roughly  to  his  brethren,  and 
**  handle  them  hardly  ;  yea,  threaten  grievous  bondage 
'*  to  his  b«?J»t-beloved  brother  Benjamin  :  Yet  can  he  not 
'*  contaui  himself  from  weeping  with  us  and  upon  us, 
^*  with  falling  on  our  necks,  and  sweetly  kissing  us. 
'*  Such,   such  a  brother  is  our  Christ  unto  all.     Where- 

*  fore   hasten  to  go  unto  him  as  Jacob  did  with  his  sons 

*  and   family,    leaving  their   country  and  acquaintance, 
f  Yea,  this  our  Joseph  hath  obtained  for  us,  that  Pha- 

*  X  "  raoh 
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(<  raoh  the  infidel  shall  minister  unto  us  chariots,  whereki 
«  at  ease  we  may  be  carried  to  come  unto  him  :  As  we 
«  have  experience  how  our  very  adversaries  do  help  ug 
«  unto  our/  everlasting  bliss  by  their  speedy  dispatch  j 
«  yea,  and  how  all  things  have  been  helpings  thereunto ; 
«  blessed  be  our  God.  Be  not  afraid  of  fray-'bugs  vhich 
«  lie  in  the  way.  Fear  rather  the  everlasting  fire:  Fear 
«  the  serpent  which  hath  that  deadly  sting,  of  which  by 
«  bodily  death  they  shall  be  brought  ta  taste  which  are 
«  not  grafted  in  Christ,  wanting  faith  and  a  good  con- 
<<  science,  and  so  are  not  acquainted  with  Christ,  the 
<'  killer  of  death.  But  oh,  my  dear  wife  and  friends ! 
«  wej>  we  whom  God  hath  delivered  from  the  power  rf 
«  darkness,  and  hath  translated  us  into  the  kinedom  of 
«  his  dear  Son,  by  putting  ofF  the  old  man,  and  oy  faith. 
<<  putting  on  the  new,  even  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  ha 
<<  wisdom,  holiness,  righteousness,  and  redemption;  we) 
«  1  say,  have  no  triumph  against  the  terrible,  spitefnt 
«  serpent  the  devil,  sin,  hell,  death,  and  damnation.  For 
«  Christ  our  brazen  serpent  hath  pulled  away  the  stine  of 
<  this  serpent,  so  that  now  we  may  boldly,  in  behdaiog 
'  it  spoiled  of  its  sting,  triumph,  and  with  our  Christ,  axn 
<«  all  his  elect,  say,  Deathy  where  is  thy  sting  ?  Hell^  vAen 
<•  is  thy  victory  ?  Thanks  be  to  Cody  who  hath  given  (us J  th^ 
«<  victory^  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

««  Wherefore  be  merry,  my  dear  wife,  and  all  my  dear 
«  fellow  heirs  of  the  everlasting  kingdom ;  always  re- 
«  member  the  Lord.  Rejoice  in  hope,  be  pa^t  iv 
<<  tribulation,  continue  in  prayer,  atKl  pray  for  us  now 
"  appointed  to  the  slaughter,  that  we  may  be  unto  our 
«<  heavenly  Father  a  fat  offering,  and  an  acceptable  sacii* 
«  fice.  1  may  hardly  write  to  you  :  Wherefore  let  these 
«<  few  words  be  a  witness  to  my  commendations  to  youaod 
<<  all  them  which  love  us  in  the  faith ;  and  namely,  unto 
"  my  fleck,  among  whom  I  am  resident  by  God's  proti- 
<<  dence,  but  as  a  prisoner. 

<<  And  although  I  nm  not  so  amot)g  them,  as  I  hati 
<<  been,  to  preach  to  them  out  of  a  pulpit ;  yet  doth  God 
<<  now  preach  unto  them  by  me,  by  this  my  impriioo* 
**  ment  and  captivity  which  now  I  sufFer  among  Aem 
^<  for  Christ's  gospel  sake,  bidding  them  to  bevrare  ofitbe 
«  Romish  antichristian  religion  and  kingdom^  reqwip| 
<^  and  charging  them  to  abide  in  the  truth  of  Christi 
<^  which  is  shortly  to  be  sealed  with  the  blood  of  dwir 
<<  pastor  :  Who,  though  he  be  unworthy  of  tuch  a  HU- 
<^<  nistry,  yet  Christ  their  l)igh  pastor  is  to  be  regarded)^ 

^  whqfi 
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X  ^lk>s6  tmdi  hath  been  taught  them  by  me,  is  witnessed 
R  by  my  chains,  and  shall  be  by  my  death,  through  the 
^  power  of  that  high  pastor.  Be  not  careful,  good  wife  ; 
K  cast  your  care  upon  the  Lord,  and  commend  me  unto 
«  him  m  repentant  prayer,  as  I  do  you  and  our  Samuel ; 
M  whom  even  at  the  stake,  I  will  offer  as  myself  unto 
■*  God.  Fare  ye  well  all  in  Christ,  in  hope  to  be  joined 
«  with  you  in  joy  everlasting.  This  hope  is  put  up  in 
*<  my  bosom.  Amen,  Amen,  Amen,  pray,  pray. 

Another  letter  to  his  wife,  &c. 

••  r>ilACE  and  comfort,  &c.  Wife,  you  shall  do  heit 
^  ^^  not  to  come  often  unto  the  grate  where  the  porter 
*•  may  see  you.  Put  not  yourself  in  danger  where  it 
^  needs  not :  You  shall,  I  think,  shortly  come  far  enough 
^  into  danger  by  keeping  faith  and  a  good  conscience : 
^  Which)  dear  wife,  I  trust  you  do  not  «iack  to  make 
•^  reckonkig  and  account  upon,  by  exercising  your  ixl- 
'''•wtrd  man  in  meditation  of  God's  most  holy  word,  be- 
•^  ing  the  sustenance  of  the  soul,  and  also  by  giving  your- 

*  self  to  humble  prayer :  For  these  two  things  be  the 
^  very  means  how  to  be  made  members  of  our  Christ, 
^  meet  to  inherit  his  kingdom. 

«  Do  this,  dear  Wife,  in  earnest,  and  not  leaving  off; 
^  and  so  we  two  shaill,  with  our  Christ  and  all  his  chosen 

*  children,  enjoy  the  merry  world  in  that  everlasting 
"  immortality  ;  whereas  here  will  nothing  else  be  found 
"  but  extreme  misery,  even  of  them  which  most  greedily 
^  seek  this  worldly  wealth  :  And  so,  if  we  two  continue 
^  God's  children  grafted  in  our  Christ,  the  same  God's 
•*  blessing  which  we  receive  shall  also  settle  upon  our 
^  Samuel.    Though  we  do  shortly  depart  hehce  and  leave 

*  the  poor  infant  (to  our  seeming)  at  all  adventures,  yet 
^  shall  he  have  our  gracious  God  to  be  his  God :  For 
'^  so  hath  he  said,  and  he  cannot  lie  }  /  tviil  be  thy  GoJy 
w  saith  he,  and  the  God  of  thy  seed.  Tea,  if  you  lenv6 
^  him  in  the  wilderness,  destitute  of  all  help,  being  called 
^  of  God  to  do  his  will,  either  to  die  for  the  confession 
<«  of  Christ,  or  any  work  of  obedience :  That  God  which 
w  heard  the  cry  of  the  little  poor  infant  of  Agar,  Sarah's 
**  hand-maiden,  and  did  succour  Ht,  will  do  the  like  to  the 
«  child  of  you  or  any  other  fearing  him,  and  putting  your 
t<  trust  in  him. 

«<  And  if  we  lack  faith,  as  we  do  indeed  many  times, 
^  }et  us  call  for  it,  and  we  shall  have  the  increase  both. 

%  «*  of 
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<(  of  it,  and  also  of  any  other  good  grace  needful  f( 
«<  and  be  merry  in  God,  in  whon>  also  I  am  very  n 
<<  and  joyful.  O  Lord,  what  great  cause  of  rej( 
*<  have  we,  to  think  upon  that  kingdom  which  he  v 
"  safeth  for  his  Christ's  sake  freely  to  give  us,  fors 
**  ourselves  and  following  him..  Dear  wife,  this  is 
"  to  follow  him,  even  to  take  up  our  cross  and  f 
**  him  ;  and  then,  as  we  suffer  with  him,  so  sha 
"  reign  with  him  everlastingly,  shortly.     Amen. 

To  his  wife,  a  little  before  his  burning. 

**  /^RACE  and  comfort  in  Christ,  Amen.  Dear 
^*  ^-^  be  merry  in  the  mercies  of  our  Christ  \  and 
«<  ye  my  dear  friends.  Pray,  pray  for  us  every  1 
"  We  be  shortly  to  be  dispatched  hence  to  our 
"  Christ  •,  Amen,  Amen.  iWife,  I  would  you  ser 
"my  shirt ;  which  you  know  whereunto  it  is  conseci 
"  Let  it  be  sewed  down  on  botli  sides,  and  not  • 
"  O  my  heavenly  Father,  look  upon  me  in  the  fa 
"  thy  Christ,  or  else  I  shall  not  be  able  to  abide  thy  i 
"  tenance ;  such  is  my  filthiness.  He  will  do  soj 
"  therefore  I  will  not  be  afraid  what  sin,  death,  hel 
"  damnation  can  do  against  me.  O  wife,  alway 
^*  member  the  Lord.  God  bless  you  ;  yea,  he  will 
"  thee,  good  wife,  and  thy  poor  boy  also :  Only  c 
"  thou  unto  him,  and  he  will  give  thee  all  things,  ] 
*^  pray,  pray.'' 

To  Mr  Robert  and  Mr  John  Glover  j  his  last  letter, 
ten  on  the  morning  in  which  he  was  burnt. 

V 

**  f^  R  \  CE  and  consolation  in  our  sweet  Saviour  CI 
<*  ^-^  Qh  my  dear  brethren^  whom  I  love  in  the  I 
<<  being  loved  of  you  also  in  tlie  Lord,  be  merry 
<<  rejoice  for  me,  now  ready  to  go  up  to  that  min 
«  heritance,  which  I  myself  indeed  am  most  unwc 
««  of;  but  my  dear  Christ  is  worthy,  who  hath  purdi 
<^  the  same  for  me  with  so  dear  a  price.     Make  haste 
"  dear  brethren  to  come  unto  me,  that  we  may  be  mi 
"  eo  gaudio  quod  nemo  toilet  h  nobis ;  L  e*.  with  that 
«  wliich  no  man  shall  take  from  us.     O  wretched  sir 
<<  that  I  am  not  thankful  unto  this  my  Father,  who 
"  vouchsafed  me  to  be  a  worthy  vessel  unto  his  hoc 
<<  But^  O  Lord,  now  accept   my   thanks,  though 
<<  proceed  out  of  a  not-enough  circumcised  heart* 
«'  lute  my  good  sisters  your  wives  ;  and  good  sisters, 
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to  Worcester,  he  was  made  bishop  of  the  tame,  during  hit 
natural  life,  <  provided  he  behaved  so  long  well.'    But 
it  is  probable,  the  new  bishop  enjoyed,  only  a  small  part 
of  the  revenues,  considering  the  daily  growing  practice   . 
of  courtiers  begging  for  ecclesiastical  revenues. 

When  king  Edward  died,  in  1553,  religion  was  sub- 
verted, and  this  good  bishop  was  one  of  the  first  that 
was  sent  for  by  queen  Mary  to  be  at  London,  to  answer 
Heath  the  deprived  bishop,  and  Bonner  bishop  of  London, 
for  being  one  of  his  accusers.     Hooper  was  seasonably 
advised  to  make  his  escape :  But  he  was  determined  to 
bear  the  storm,  and  said,  <<  once  I  fled,  and  took  me  to 
««  my  feet  -,  now  I  will  continue  to  live  and  die  with  my 
«  sheep."     He  was  brought  up  to  London  by  a  pursui- 
vant in  August,  and  was  very  opprobriously  received  by 
the  bishop  of  Winchester,  who  committed  him  prisoner 
to  the  Fleet  on  the  first  of  September  following.     He  re- 
mained there  several  months,  during  which  time  he  was 
examined  many  times,  and  required  to  recant  his  opi- 
nions :  But  he  stood  constant  and  resolute  to  the  articles 
of  his  faith.     Cranmer,  Ridlev,  Latimer,  and  Ferrar,  were 
also  imprisoned.    The  archbisnop  of  York,  and  the  bishops 
of  Bristol,  Chester,  and  St  David*s,  were   deprived  of 
their  bishoprics,  for  having  been  married.     The  sees  of 
Lincoln,  Hereford,  and  Gloucester,  were  declared  void,  be- 
cause those  bishops  had  misbehaved  themselves.     Thus 
were  seven  bishops  turned  out  all  at  once,  by  the  autho- 
rity which  the  bigottcd  queen  herself  thought  sinful  and 
schismatical  •,  and  their  sees  were  filled  with  men  in  whom. 
slie  confided. 

The  council  proceeded  with  vigour  in  matters  of  heresy, 
and  removed  Cranmer,  Ridley,  and  Latimer,  to  dbpute 
with  some  members  of  the  convocation  at  Oxford,  where 
they  all  suffered  martyrdom.  There  was  a  design  of  the 
same  nature  to  be  executed  at  Cambridge,  over  some  other 
bishops  and  eminent  clergy,  who  were  in  the  several 
prisons  of  Newgate,  the  Fleet,  and  the  KingVbench :  But 
the  prisoners  set  forth  a  declaration,  signed  by  Hooper, 
Ferrar,  Coverdalc,  bishop  of  Exeter,  and  seven  divines, 
that  thev  would  not  dispute  unless  in  writing,  except  it 
were  before  the  queen  and  her  council,  or  one  of  the 
houoes  of  parliament.  To  this  declaration  they  added  a 
summary  of  their  belief;  for  which,  they  said,  they  were 
ready  to  offer  up  their  lives  to  the  halter,  or  the  firct  as 
it  should  please  God  to  appoint.  This  prevented  any 
farther  public  conferences  in  religion ;  and  it  was  deter« 
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Biined  to  silence  the  Protestants  more  eiFectually  in  another 
manner. 

It  would  be  disagreeable  to  particularise  the  numerous 
deprivations,  hardships,  expulsions,  and  imprisonments, 
which  the  Protestants,  both  clergy  and  laity,  women  as 
well  as  men,  underwent.  The  government  had  the  par- 
liament on  its  side,  and  drove  on  as  furiously  as  could  be 
wished.  Nothing  was  to  be  heard  but  declamations,  from 
their  most  florid  preachers,  in  favour  of  their  religion. 
Nothing  was  to  be  seen  in  the  streets,  but  pageants  expos^ 
ed  by  papists,  and  pillories  occupied  by  Protestants  :  Yet 
no  pomp  could  amuse,  no  severity  could  damp  the  spirit 
of  the  people. 

Gardiner  chearfully  undertook  to  put  the  laws  in  exe- 
cution against  heretics  :  But  as  the  people  could  not  be 
intimidated  by  his  threats,  or  worked  upon  by  his  pro- 
mises, the  council  sent  for  the  most  popular  preachers  that 
were  in  custody,  to  begin  the  severities  upon  them,  accord- 
ing to  Gardiner's  plan.     It  was  resolved  that  Hooper,  as 
the  most  obnoxious  to  the  government,  if  not  the  most 
popular,  should  be  the  leading  sacrifice  to  popery.     They 
called  him  before  them  on  the  twenty-first  of  January, 
'5.55,  and  offered  him  a  pardon  by  the  name  of  John 
Hooper  clerk,  not  acknowledging  him  to  have  been  a  bi- 
shop, if  he  would  confess  his  heresies,  and  return  to  the 
church  ;  which  he  absolutely  refused.     Three  articles  were 
dien  exhibited  against  him,  for  marrying,  for  allowing  a 
divorce  and  second  marrmge  in  the  case  of  fornication,  and 
for  denying  the  corporal  presence  of  Christ  in  the  sacra- 
^Tient.    Hooper  owned  himself  guilty  of  the  accusation  j  but 
offered  to  defend  himself  against  all  who  should  maintain 
^lie  contrary.     He  behaved  with  all  humility  to  the  bishops, 
who  treated  him  with  the  utmost  insolence,  and  remanded 
^im  back  to  prison. 

The  two  bloody  bishops  of  London  and  Winchester  had 
a  personal  hatred  to  Hooper,  ^yho  behaved  with  all  the 
constancy  of  a  primitive  martyr.     He  had  kept  up  a  cor- 
respondence with  Bullinger,  and  others  of  the  reformed 
abroad,  to  whom  he  sent  his  wife  Anne,  and  her  childrea, 
who  was  herself  a  foreigner  \    and  he  was  at  very  little 
pains  to  conceal  his  sentiments,  none  having  been  more 
active,  or  more  successful,  than  he  was  in  the  cause  of 
Reformation.     Bullinger  wrote  him  a  long  letter  from 
Zurick,  dated  the  tenth  of  October,   1554,  wherein  he 
desires  Hooper  to  commend  him  to  the  most  reverend 
fathers  and  holf  confessors  of  Christ,  Cranmer,  Ridley, 
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and  Latimer.  He  exhorts  them  all  to  be  srtrong  in  the 
Ijord,  to  fight  a  good  fight,  and  to  be  faithful  unto  the  end ; 
as  Christ  was  their  captain ;  and  all  the  prophets,  aposdes^ 
and  martyrs,  their  fellow  soldiers. 

The  commissioners  had  declared  that  Hooper  ought  to 
be  deprived  of  his  bishopric,  and  he  was  brought  before 
them  again,  on  the  twenty-second  of  January,  at  the  bishop 
of  Winchester's  house  at  St  Mary  Overy's.     He  was  then 
asked  to  acknowledge  the  pope  to  be  head  of  the  church; 
which  he  denied,  as  the  pope  taught  a  doctrine  directly 
contrary  to  the  doctrine  of  Christ :  Therefore,  he  would 
not  condescend  to  any  such  usurped  jurisdiction  ;  neither 
esteemed  he  the  church,  of  which  they  call  hini  head,  to 
be  the  Catholic  church  of  Christ :  ««  For  the  church  only 
««  heareth  the  voice  of  her  spouse  Christ,  and  fleeth  the 
*«  strangers."     He  was  commanded  back  to  the  Fleet,  and 
brought  before  the  commissioners  again  on  the  twenty-* 
eighth  of  January,  together  with  Mr  John  Rogers,  vicar 
of  St  Sepulchre's  and  reader  of  St  Paul's.    They  were  both 
'  examined,  and  sent  away  to  be  brought  into  court  the  next 
morning,  to  see  if  they  would  relent.     They  were  con- 
ducted to  the  Compter  in  Southwark,  by  the  sherifis  of 
London  •,  and  Hooper  said  to  Rogers,  as  they  walked 
through  the  street  surrounded  by  the  populace  :  *•  Come, 
<<  brother  Rogers,  must  we  two  take  this  matter  first  in 
<^  hand,  and  begin  to  fry  these  faggots  ?"  Rogers  answer- 
ed :  <  Yes,  sir,  by   God's  grace.'     "  Doubt  not,  replied 
*<  Hooper,  but  God  will  give  grace." 

The  next  morning  they  were  brought  again*  before  the 
commissioners,  who  sat  in  judgment  in  St  Mary  Overy's 
church.  Hooper  would  by  no  means  condescend  to  the 
commissioners,  who  condemned  him,  to  be  degraded,  and 
ordered  him  to  be  carried  to  the  Clink,  a  prison  near  the 
bisliop  of  Winchester's  house  ;  from  whence  he  was  re- 
moved to  Newgate  the  same  night. 

The  people  prayed  for  him  as  he  was  guarded  through 
the  streets  ;  and  he  was  kept  close  prisoner  in  Newgate  six 
days.  During  this  time  he  was  frequently  visited  by 
Bonner  and  his  chaplains,  who  vainly  endeavoured  to 
make  him  a  convert  to  their  church,  ^fhey  offered  him 
wealth  and  preferment,  which  he  despised  ;  and  then  they 
spread  ^  report  that  he  had  recanted.  This  report  soon 
came  to  his  ears,  at  which  he  was  greatly  grieved ;  and, 
on  the  second  of  February,  wrote  a  letter  to  disprove  that 
false  and  malicious  story ;  and  to  assure  the  world  that  he 
was  more  than  ever  confirmed  in  the  P/otestant  faith^ 
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Baymgy  ^  I  have  Caught  the  truth  with  my  tongue  and 
^  with  my  pen  heretofpre,  and  hereafter  shortly  shall  con* 
*^  firm  die  same,  by  God's  grace,  with  my  blood.'' 

The  bishop  of  London  came  to  Newgate,  and  degraded 
Hooper^  after  reading  the  sentence  of  Ins  degradation, 
wherein  Hooper  is  called  a  Presbyter,  under  the  jurisdio- 
lion  of  the  bishop  of  Winchester,  by  whose  definitive  sen-* 
Cence  he  was  pronounced,  *  an  open,  obstinate,  and  incor* 
*  rigible  heretic ;'  and,  as  such,  was  to  be  degraded  from 
his  order,  and  for  these  demerits  to  be  delivered  to  the  se- 
cular power.  <  In  degrading  this  blessed  bishop,  they  di^ 
^  not  proceed  against  him  as  a  bishop,  but  only  as  against 
-^  SL  priest,  as  they  termed  him  \  for  such  as  he  was,  these 
'  Balaamites  accounted  no  bishop."  i 

Rogers  was  degraded  at  the  same. time,  and  died  ^ 
-martyr  in  Smithfield :  But  Hooper  was  impolitically  ^eiu 
Jby  the  government  to  die  at  Gloucester,  that  the  hearers 
^f  his  doctrine  might  be  the  witnesses  of  his  sufferings. 
By  the  order  that  was  sent  to  burn  him  at  Gloucester,  th^ 
sheriff  was  directed  to  call  in  some  of  reputation  in  the 
county  to  assist  at  his  execution :  And  because  he  was, 
says  tlie  order,  <  a  vain  glorious  person,  as  all  heretics 
*  are,'  he  was  neither  suffered  to  speak  at  large  in  going 
to  his  execution,  nor  at  the  place,  for  avoiding  further 
infection.  He  was  much  pleased  at  being  carried  to 
Gloucester,  that  he  might  confirm  with  his  death  the  truth 
which  he  had  taught  there  in  his  life ;  not  doubting  but 
the  Lord  would  give  him  strength  to  perform  the  saine  to 
his  glory. 

On  the  fifth  of  February,  before  daylight,  he  was 
brought  by  the  sheriffs  from  Newgate,  to  a  place  appoint- 
ed near  St  Dunstan's  church  in  Fleet-street,  where  he  was 
received  by  a  body  of  the  queen's  guards,  who  were  t9 
carry  him  to  Gloucester.  He  eat  a  hearty  breakfast,  an4 
leapt  chearf ully  on  horseback  without  help.  On  the  seventh 
he  arrived  at  Gloucester,  where  he  found  all  the  citizens 
assembled  to  see  him,  who  cried  and  laxiiented  for  his  cour 
dition. 

The  next  morning  some  of  his  Iriends  were  permitted 
to  see  him,  among  whom  was  Sir  Anthoqy  Kingston,  wh^ 
found  the  good  bishop  at  his  prayers,  and  burst  forth 
into  tears,  as  he  spoke  in  this  manner :  <  I  understand 
*  you  are  come  here  to  die :  But,  alas !  consider  that  life 
'  IS  sweet,  and  death  is  bitter:  Therefore,  seeing  life 
<  may  be  had,  desire  to  live,  for  life  hereafter  may  do 
^  good.'    The  bishop  answered,  <<  Indeed,  I  am  come 
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here  to  end  this  life,  and  to  suffer  detath,  because  I 
will  not  gainsay  the  former  truth  that  I  have  taught 
in  this  diocese,  and  elsewhere.  I  do  not  so  much  re- 
gard this  death,  nor  esteem  this  life  ;  but  have  settled 
myself,  through  the  strength  of  God's  Holy  Spirit,  pa- 
tiently to  pass  through  the  torments  and  extremities  of 
the  fire  now  prepared  for  me,  rather  than  deny  the  truth 
of  his  word."  The  same  night  he  was  committed  by 
the  guard  to  the  custody  of  the  sheriffi  of  Gloucester,  who^ 
with  the  mayor  and  aldermen,  attended  him  with  great 
respect.  He  thanked  them  for  their  civility,  and  request- 
ed the  sheriffs,  that  "  there  might  be  quick  fire,  shortly 
<«  to  make  an  end."  He  told  them,  ««  he  was  not  come 
<^  there  as  one  compelled  to  die ;  for  it  was  well  known 
«  he  might  have  had  his  life  with  worldly  gain  :  But  as 
<«  one  willing  to  offer  and  give  his  life  for  the  truth ; 
<*  rather  than  consent  to  the  wicked  papistical  religion  of 
«<  the  bishop  of  Rome,  received  and  sent  forth  by  the  msN 
<^  gistrates  in  England,  to  the  high  displeasure  and  dis- 
««  honour  of  God :  and  he  trusted,  by  God's  grace,  the 
««  next  day  to  die  a  faithful  servant  of  God,  and  true  ob^ 
*<  dient  subject  to  the  queen,"  He  was  not  carried  to  the 
common  jail  of  the  city  called  North-gate  ;  but  lodged  in 
the  house  of  Mr  Robert  Ingram,  where  he  s|)ent  the  night 
in  devotion. 

About  eight  the  next  morning,  the  commissioners,  ap- 
pointed to  see  the  execution,  came  to  the  house  ;  and  at 
nine  the  bishop  was  brought  down  from  his  chamber  by 
the  sheriffs,  and  led  to  the  stake  between  them  like  ?.  lamb 
going  to  the  slaughter.  It  was  market-day,  and  about 
seven  thousand  people  were  assembled  on  the  occasion, 
which  made  him  say,  "  Alas  !  why  are  these  people  here  ? 
«*  Perhaps  they  think  to  hear  something  of  me  now,  as 
«*  they  have  in  times  past ;  but,  alas  !  speech  is  prohilMted 
««  me.  Notwithstanding  the  cause  of  my  death  is  well 
««  known  unto  them.  When  I  was  appointed  here  to  be 
«*  their  pastor,  I  preached  unto  them  true  and  sincere  doc- 
**  trine  out  of  the  word  of  God  :  Because  I  will  not  now 
*<  account  the  same  to  be  heresy  and  untruth,  thb  death 
««  is  prepared  for  me." 

He  was  drest  in  a  gown  of  his  hosts ;  a  hat  on  his 
head  ^  and  a  staff  in  his  hand  to  support  him ;  as  the 
sciatica,  which  he  had  contracted  in  prison,  made  him 
halt.  The  people  mourned  for  him  all  the  way,  and  lie 
looked  very  chearfully  upon  such  as  he  knew.  He*  fre- 
quently lifted  up  his  eyes  towards  heaven  as  he  passed 
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along ;  and  he  was  never  known,  since  his  being  iheir  bw 
shop,  to  look  with  so  lively  and  ruddy  a  countenance  as  he 
did  at  that  time. 

When  he  came  to  the  stake,  which  was  opposite  the 
college  of  priests,  where  he  used  to  preach,  he  beheld  the 
preparation  for  his  death  with  a  composed  and  smiling 
countenance.     "When  the  iron  work  was  brought  to  fasten 
him  to  the  stake,  he  took  an  iron  hoop  and  put  it  about 
his  waist ;  and  bidding  them  take  away  the  rest,  he  said, 
"  I  doubt  not  but  God  will  give  me  strength  to  abid^ 
<<  the  extremity   of  the     fire   without   binding."      The 
place  was  surrounded  with  spectators,  and  the  priests  of 
the  college  were  in  the  chamber  over  the  college-gate. 
As  the  bishop  was  not  permitted  to  speak  to  the  people, 
he  kneeled  down  to  prayer,  and  beckoned  to  Mr  Bridges, 
whom  he  knew,  to  hear  it,  which  he  did  with  great  at- 
tention, and  reported  that  the  prayer  was  made  upon  the 
whole  creed,  wherein  the  bishop  continued  about  half  an 
hour,  and  declared  his  faith   in  the  form  of   a   prayer. 
When  he  was  in  the  middle  of  this  prayer,  a  box  waa 
brought,  and  laid  before  him  on  a  stool,  with  his  pardon 
from  the  queen,  if  he  would  recant.     When  he  saw  it, 
he  cried,  "  If  you  love  my  soul,   away  with  it ;  if  you 
<«  love  my  soul,  away  with  it."     He  was  tlien  permitted 
to    proceed    in   prayer,    which    he    concluded    in   these 
words  :  «'  Lord,  I  am  hell  •,  but  thou  art  heaven.     Thou 
*<  art  a  gracious  and  merciful  Redeemer  :     Have  mercy 
«*  therefore  upon  me,    a    most   miserable  and   wretched 
**  oiFender,  after  thy  great  mercy,  and  according  to  thy 
<<  inestimable  goodness.      Thou   art  ascended  into  hea- 
*<  ven  \  receive  me  to  be  a  partaker  of  thy  joys  tliere, 
«  where  thou  sitte§t  in   equal  glory  with   thy    Father. 
*<  For  well  thou  knowest  wherefore  I  am  come  hither  to 
<<  suffer,  and   why   the   wicked   do  persecute  thy   poor 
«  servant ;  not  for  my  sins  and  transgressions  committed 
«  against   thee,  but   because  I  will  not  allow  of  their 
"  wicked  doings,  to  the  contaminating  of  thy  blood,  and 
««  thei^  denial  of  the  knowledg?  of  thy  truth,  in  which  it 
«<  pleased    thee,   by    thy   Holy   Spirit,    to    instruct  me. 
"  With  as  much  diligence  as  so  poor  a  creature  could, 
«f  being  thereto  called,  I  have  set  forth  thy  glory.     Thou- 
<<  well  seest,  O  Lord  my   God,  what  terrible  torments 
«<  and  cruel  pains  are  prepared  for  thy  poor  creature  ;^ 
<«  even  such,  Lord,  as  without  thy   strength,  no  one  is 
«*  able  to  bear,  or  patiently  to  pass*     But  that  which  is 
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«<  impossible  with  man,  is  possible  with  thee  :  Therefore, 
'«  strengthen  me  of  thy  goodness,  that  in  the  fire  I  break 
«<  not  the  rules  of  patience  ;  or  else  assuage  the  terror  of 
<<■  the  pains,  as  shall  seem  fittest  for  thy  glory.'* 

When  prayer  was  done>  he  prepared  himself  for  the 
stake,  and  was  undrest  to  his  shirt,  which  he  trussed  be- 
tween his  legs,  where  he  had  a  pound  of  gunpowder  in 
a  bladder,  and  under  each  arm  the  like  quantity  delivered 
him  l?y  the  guard.  A  flood  of  tears  burst  from  the 
eyes  of  the  spectators  as  he  was  fastened  to  the  stake, 
from  whence  he  directed  tlie  executioner  where  to  place 
the  fire,  which  wis  soon  kindled  :  But  the  wood  burning 
ill,  and  the  wind  blowing  away  the  flame  tliat  it  did  not 
rise  up  and  suffocate  him,  nor  destroy  his  vitals,  he  was 
for  a  long  time  in  the  utmost  torment.  He  frequently 
called  to  the  people  for  the  love  of  God  to  bring  him 
more  fire  :  which,  though  it  was  renewed.  Was  prevented 
by  the  wind  from  putting  him  out  of  his  misery,  till  he 
had  been  near  three  quarters  of  an  hour  in  burning, 
During  this  space,  he  frequently  said,  <*  O  Jesus,  thou 
<«  son  of  David,  have  mercy  on  me,  and  receive  my 
'«  soul !"  The  last  words  he  was  heard  to  utter,  were, 
««  Lord  Jesus,  receive  my  spirit  I"  The  account  given 
by  Fox  of  his  long  excruciating  torments  is  terrible  to 
hear,  who  says,  he  patiently  bore  the  extremity  of  the 
fire,  *  neither  moving   forwards,   backwards,  or   to  any 

<  side ;  but  having  his  nether  parts  burnt,  and  his  boweb 

<  fallen  out,  he  died  as  quietly  as  a  child  in  his  bed :  And 

<  he  now  reigneth  as  a  blessed  martyr  in  the  joys  of  hea- 

<  ven,  prepared  for  the  faithful  in  Christ  before  the  foun- 
*  dat.ons  of  the  world  :    For  whose  constancy  all  Chris« 

<  tians  are  bound  to  praise  God.' 

This  learned  and  pious  prelate  was  thus  cruelly  mar- 
tyred, like  Polycarp,  bishop  of  Smyrna,  to  whcHn  he  has 
been  justly  compared,  on  the  ninth  of  February,  1555, 
and  in  the  sixtieth  year  of  his  age. 

In  one  of  his  letters,  whilst  he  was  in  prison,  he  used 
these  words;  "Imprisonment  is  painful:  but  liberty 
«  upon  evil  conditioiis  is  worse.  The  prison  stinks ;  yet 
<«  not  so  much  as  the  sweet  houses,  where  the  fear  of  , 
"  God  is  wanting.  I  must  be  alone  and  solitary :  It  b 
«  better  so  to  be,  and  have  God  with  me,  thaa  to  be  in 
<«  company  with  the  wicked.  Loss  of  goods  is  great; 
«  but  the  loss  of  grace  and  God's  favour  i$  greater.  I 
'<  cannot  tell  how   tj  answer  befor^^  great  and  learned 
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^  men :  Yet  it  is  better  to  do  that,  than  to  stand  naked 
'<  before  God's  tribunal.  I  shall  die  by  the  hands  of 
u  cruel  men.  He  is  blessed^  that  loseth  his  life,  and 
*«  findeth  life  eternal.  There  is  neither  felicity  nor  ad- 
"  versity  in  this  world,  that  is  great,  if  it  be  weighed  with 
"  the  joys  and  pains  of  the  world  to  come."  Soon  after 
he  added,  "  I  am  a  precious  jewel  now,  and  daintily  kept, 
"  never  so  daintily  before  ;  for  neither  my  own  man,  nor 
"  any  of  the  servants  of  the  house,  may  come  to  me, 
"  but  my  keeper  only,  who  is  a  simple  rude  fellow  : 
"  But  I  am  not  troubled  thereat." 

He  wrote  twenty-four  books  and  treatises  when  in 
prison :  Besides  he  wrote  of  the  Sacraments,  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  and  the  Ten  Commandments.  His  writings  are 
mostly  these  :  Answer  to  Gardiner's  book,  entitled,  A 
Detection  of  the  Devil's  Sophistry :  A  Declaration  of 
Christ  and  his  Office  :  Lesson  of  the  Incarnation  of  Christ: 
Sermons  on  Jonas :  A  godly  Confession  and  Protestation 
of  the  Christian  Faith :  Homily  to  be  read  in  the  time 
of  the  Pestilence.  All  these  were  wrote  from  L549,  to 
1553  :  and  he  afterwards  wrote,  Epistola  ad  Episcopos^ 
&c.  An  Exhortation  to  Patience,  sent  to  his  wife  :  Sen- 
tences wrote  in  Prison :  Comfortable  Expositions  on  the 
twenty-third,  sixty-second,  seventy-third,  and  seventy- 
seventh  Psalms  :  Annotations  on  the  thirteenth  Chapter 
to  the  Romans  :  Twelve  Lectures  upon  the  Creed :  De« 
claration  of  the  Ten  Holy  Commandments  of  Almighty 
God :  And  he  also  translated  Tertullian's  second  book  to 
his  wife,  concerning  the  choice  of  a  husband  or  wife. 

The  manner  of  his  death  being  so  very  severe,  very 
uncharitable  reflections  were  made  upon  it  *,  as  though  he, 
who  had  kindled  die  fire  of  dissention  about  the  vest- 
ments,  had  suffered  thus   uncommonly  for  that  reason. 
Ridley  and  Hooper  were  not  fully  reconciled  till  the  reign 
of  Mary,  when  Hooper  had  the  honour  to  offer  the  first 
agreement,  which  Ridley  embraced  with  a  brotherly  love, 
and  several  letters  passed  between  them  on  that  occasion. 
They  acknowledged    their    mutual   faults    in    carrying 
things  of  such   indifference   to  so  great  a  length,  and 
assured  each   other  of  their  sincere  love  and  affection  • 
Happy  would  it  have  been  for  England,  and  much  to  the 
interest  of  religion,   if  the  fires  which  consumed    tliesc 
pious  men  had  put  an  end  to  such  frivolous   and  idlt 
contests  !    And  if  those  who  have  since  engaged  in  them 
with  a  furious  zeal)  would  reflect  m^re  #n  th«  lense  which 
•  Y  ^H 
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these  good  bishops  had  of  them  when  they  were  on  the 
verge  of  ant)ther  world,  than  on  the  heats  into  which 
they  put  them,  while  they  were  in  ease  and  security,  it  i» 
probable  they  might  be  persuaded  to  a  little  more  hnmi- 
lity  and  moderation. 
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iF  whom  the  world  was  not  worthy*— is  an  obser* 
vation  made  by  the  Divine  Spirit  of  God's  people," 
in  general ;  but  it  is  paiticularly  said  of  those,  who  have 
had  the  invincible  courage  to  suffer  for  his  truth.  It  iff 
eminently  applicable  to  the  excellent  martyr,  some  ac- 
count of  whom  we  are  to  submit  to  the  Readers 

Rowland  Taylor,  doctor  both  in  civil  and  canon  laws, 
was  a  very  uncommon  man  both  for  grace  and  gifts :  He 
had  the  piety  of  Calvin,  the  intrepidity  of  Luther,  and" 
what  was  orthodox  in  both.  He  was  rector  of  Hadley, 
ki  Suff()lk ;  which  was  one  of  the  first  towns  in  England 
that  received  the  gospel,  by  the  preaching  of  Mr  Thomas 
Bilney  :  <  "By  whose  industry,  says  Mr  Fox,  the  gospel  erf 
<  Christ  had  such  gracious    success,  and  took   such  xoot 

*  there,  that  a  great  number  in  that  parish  became  ex- 

*  cccdingly  well  learned  in  the  holy  scriptures,  as  well 

*  women  as  mm  :'  tk)  that  one  might  have  found  amongst 
them  many,  who  had  often  read  the  whole  bible  through^ 
and  who  could  have  said  great  part  of  St  Paul's  epistles 
by  heart ;  and  very  well  and  readily  have  given  a  scrip- 
tural and  judicious  answer  in  any  matter  of  controversj. 
Their  children  and  servants  were  also  brought  up  widi 
such  care,  and  so  diligently  instructed  in  the  right  know* 
ledge  of  God's  word,  that  the  wholv?  town  seemed  rather 
an  university  of  the  learned,  than  a  town  of  cloth-mak 
ing,  or  labouring  people  :  And,  what  is  most  to  be  com- 
mended, they  were,  for  the  most  part>  faithful  foUowen 
of  God's  word  in  holiness  of  life  and  conversation. 

Dr  Taylor  was  no  sooner  presented  to  this  benefice  of 
Hadley,  than  he  went  and  resided  upon  it ;  though  he  had 
the  happiness  of  living  at  Lambeth  with  archbishop  Cran* 
mer.     He  not  only  laboured  abundantly  in  preaching  thr 

puse 
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piire  doctrines  of  the  gospel  of  Jesiis  Christ ;  but  as  be* 
comes  every  true  pastor,  he  was  an  example  to  the  be- 
lievers, in  word,  in  conversation,  in  charity,  in  spirit, 
in  faith,  in  purity;  that  in  a  little  time  the  people  re- 
sorted to  him  as  a  father.  <  To  the  poor,  says  Mr  Fox, 
«  that  were  blind,  lame,  sick,  bed-rid,  or  that  had  many 

<  children,  he  was  indeed  a  father,  a  careful  patron,  and 
«  diligent  provider ;  and  stirred  up  such  parishioners  as 
«  had  it  in  their  power,  to  make  a  general  provision  for 
«  them  ;  while  he  himself  (beside  the  continual  relief  they 

*  always  found  at  his  house)  gave  most  liberally  every 

*  year  to  the  common  alms-box.     His  wife  also  was  an 

*  honest,  discreet,  and  sober  matron ;  and  his  children  well 

*  nurtured,  and  brought  up  in  the  fear  of  God  and  good 
f  learning.'  He  was  of  a  meek  and  humble  spirit,  yet 
bold  and  faithful  in  reproving  sin,  even  in  the  greatest : 
And  thus  he  continued,  as  a  faithful  and  good  shepherd, 
feeding,  governing,  and  leading  his  Hock  through  the 
wilderness  of  this  evil  world,  all  tjie  days  of  good  king 
Edward. 

When  queen  Mary  ascerided  the  throne,  one  Foster,  a 
steward  and  keeper  of  courts,  and  John  Clerk,  of  Hadleyj 
two  papists,  agreed  together,  by  violence,  to  build  up  an 
altar  in  Dr  Taylor's  church,  and  to  have  mass  said  in  it ; 
and  accordingly  engaged  John  Averth,  minister  of  Aldamj 
a  dissembling  papist,  to  come  v^ith  all  the  popish  imple- 
ments and  garments,  and  to  be  their  priest^  having  a  band 
of  papists  with  drawn  swords  to  defend  them.  They 
proceeded  to  Hadley  church  in  a  body,  and  rang  the  bell ; 
which  Dr  Taylor  hearing,  as  he  sat  at  liis  studies,  thought 
it  was  some  parish-business  that  required  his  attendance, 
and  therefore  went  to  church ;  where  to  his  great  sur- 
prise, he  saw  Averth,  in  all  his  popish  vestments,  with  a 
broad  new  shaved  crown,  ready  to  begin  his  popish  sacri- 
fice ;  and  surrounded  with  armed  men,  lest  any  body 
should  approach  to  disturb  him  ;  ^^hom  he  thus  addressed  : 

*<  Thou  devil,  who  made  thee  so  bold  to  enter  into  this 
«  church,  to  profane  and  defile  it  with  this  abominable 
f<  idolatry  ?  I  command  thee,  thou  popish  wolf,  in  the 
<*  name  of  God,  to  avoid  hence,  and  not  to  presume 
«  thus    to    poison    Christ's    flock."     Then    said   Foster, 

<  Thou  traitor,  what  dost  thou  here,  to  let  and  disturb 

*  the  queen's  proceedings  ?'  Dr  Taylor  answered, 
«*  I  am  no  traitor,  but  I  am  the  shepherd,  that  God  my 
«  Lord  Christ  hath  appointed  to  feed  his  fiock ;  there- 
<*  fore  I  have  very  good  authority   to   be  here."     Mrs 

2  Taylor, 
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T^yloT)  who  had  followed  her  husband  inta  the  churchy 
kneeled  down^  and  lifting  up  her  hands,  cried  with  s 
loud  voice^  *  I  beseech  Ciod,  the  righteous  judge,  to 
<  avenge  this  injury,  which  this  popish  idolater  doth  this 
«  day  to  the  blood  of  Clirist.'  They  tlien  thrust  both  the 
Doctor  and  her  out  of  the  chut ch ;  and,  in  a  day  or  two 
after,  wrote  to  Gardiner,  bishop  of  Winchester  and  lord 
chancellor,  lodging  in  his  court  many  false  and  heavy 
charges  against  him. 

The  bishop  no  sooner  heard  of  it,  than  he  sent  letters 
missive  to  Dr  Taylor,  commanding  him  within  a  certain 
time  to  come  and  appear  before  him,  upon  his  allegiance, 
to  answer  such  cotnplaints  as  were  made  against  him. 
^Vhen  his  friends  knew  this,  they  earnestly  entreated 
him  to  fly ;  for  there  was  no  reason  to  expect  he  would 
meet  either  with  justice  or  favour,  but,  on  the  contrary^ 
imprisonment  and  death.  To  these  he  answered }  **  I 
*^  know  my  cause  to  be  so  good  and  righteous,  and  the 
^  truth  so  strong  on  my  side,  that  I  willj  by  God's 
"  grace,  appear  before  them,  and  to  their  face  resist  their 
<<  false  doings  ;  for  I  believe  I  shall  never  be  able  to  do 
«  God  so  good  service  as  now ;  and  that  I  shall  never 
**  have  so  glorious  a  calling,  nor  so  much  of  the  mercy 
"  of  God  preferred  me,  as  I  have  now  :  Therefore,  pray 
<<  for  me ;  and  I  doubt  not  but  God  will  give  me  Strength,. 
<<  and  his  Holy  Spirit,  that  all  my  adversaries  shall  be  a- 
<«  shamed  of  their  doings."  And  when  they  further  urgedi 
that  he  had  sufHciently  done  his  duty,  and  borne  witness 
to  the  truth,  both  in  his  sermons  and  in  resisting,  the  popish 
priest ;  that  our  Saviour  Christ  says,  when  they  persecute  jm 
in  one  city^Jiee  unto  another  t  and  that,  in  fleeing  from  the 
present  persecution,  he  might  reserve  himself  for  better 
times  ;  he  replied,  <<  I  am  old,  and  have  already  lived  too 
*^  long  to  see  these  terrible  and  wicked  days.  You  may 
<<  act  according  to  your  consciences  ;  but  I  am  resolved 
<<  not  to  fly :  God  shall  hereafter  raise  up  teachersi  who 
<<  shall  teach  with  more  diligence  and  faithfulness  than  I 
'<  have  done  ;  for  God  will  not  forsake  his  church,  though 
<<  for  a  time  he  trieth  and  correcteth  us,  and  that  not  wiu> 
"  out  just  cause.'* 

Dr  Taylor  set  out  for  London,  attended  by  his  own 
servant,  John  Hull,  who,  by  the  way,  laboured  to  persuade 
his  master  to  fly,  profiering  him  his  service,  though  at 
the  hazard  of  his  life,  in  all  the  perils  and  dangers  that 
might  attend  his  flight.  <<  Oh  John  I  (answered  the 
^'  good  Doctor)  shall  I  give  place  to  this  diy  counsel 

c«  apd 
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♦*  and  worldly  persuasion,  and  leave  my  flock  in  this  dan- 
<<  ger  ?  Remember  die  good  shepherd  Christ,  who  not 
^<  only  fed  his  flock,  but  also  died  for  it :  Him  I  must, 
^<  and,  by  the  grace  of  God,  will  follow.  Therefore,  good 
*«  John,  pray  for  me  \  and  if,  at  any  time,  thou  seest  me 
«  weak,  comfort  me ;  but  discourage  me  not  in  this  my 
**  godly  enterprize  and  purpose." 

Dr  Taylor,  upon  his  arrival  at  London,  waited  on  the 
bishop,  who,  according  to  custom,  reviled  him,  calling 
him  knave,  traitor,  heretic,  and  much  more  of  the  same 
kind  of  language,  which  was  usual  with  him ;  all  which 
the  doctor  heard  with  great  patience ;  and  then  said, 
*'  My  lord,  I  am  neither  a  traitor  nor  a  heretic,  but  a 
«*  true  subject,  and  a  faithful  Christian  man ;  and  am 
«*  come,  according  to  your  command,  to  know  your 
<^  lordship's  pleasure  in  sending  for  me."  Then  said  the 
bishop,  «  Art  thou  come,  thou  villain  ?  How  darest  thou 
'^  look  me  in  the  face  for  shame  ?  Knowest  thou  not  who 

<  I  am  ?' — "  Yes,  (answered  the  doctor)  I  know  who 

*  you  are.  You  are  Dr  Stephen  Gardiner,  bishop  of 
«  Winchester,  and  lord  chancellor  ;  and  yet  but  a  man,  I 
««  trow.  But  (continued  the  doctor)  if  you  expect  that 
<<  I  should  be  afraid  of  your  lordly  looks  y  why  do  you 
«  not  fear  God,  the  Lord  of  us  all  ?  How  dare  you  for 
*<  shame  look  any  Christian  man  in  the  face,  seeing  you 
^'  have  forsaken  the  truth,  denied  our  Saviour  Christ  and 
<«  his  word,  and  have  done  contrary  to  your  own  oatli 
<*  and  writing  ?    With  what  countenance  will  you  appear 

-«  before  the  judgment-seat  of  Christ,  and  answer  to  your 
«*  oath  made,  first  unto  JCing  Henry  VIII.  and  afterward 
<«  unto  King  Edward  his  son  ?'' — <  Tush,  tush,  (cried  the 

*  bishop)  that  was  an  Herod's  oath,  unlawful ;  and  there- 

<  fore  worthy  to  be  broken  :  I  have  done  well  in  breaking 
^  it ; — and,  I  thank  God,  I  am  come  home  again  to  our 
«  mother,  the  Catholic  church  of  Rome ;  and  so  I  would 

<  thou  shouldest  <lo.' 

"  But  (said  Dr  Taylor)  you  will  not  be  discharged 
"  before  Christ,  who  doubtless  will  require  it  at  your 
*<  hands,  as  a  lawful  oath  made  to  our  liege  and  sove- 
"  reign'  lord  the  king,  from  whose  obedience  the  pope  nor 
"  any  other  man  can  absolve  you." — «  I  see,  (said  the  bi- 

*  shop)  thou  art  an  arrogant  knave,  and  a  very  fool.' — *^  My 
«<  lord,  (said  the  doctor)  leave  your  unseemly  railing  at 
*<  me ;  it  is  unbecoming  a  man  in  authority  as  you  are. 
**  I  am  a  Christian  man  ;  and  you  know,  that  te  that  saitb 
**  to  his  brother,   Racha,  is  in  danger  of  the  council;  and 

«  he 
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"  he  that  salth^   Tkou  fooly  is  in  danger  of  helUfire^^'^*^ 

*  are  false,  (said  the  bishop)  and  liars  all  the  sort  of  you.' 
— "  Nay,  my  lord,  we  are  true  men,  (replied  Taylor)  and 
<<  know  that  it  is  written,  The  nmtth  that  liethy  slayeth  the 
<«  soul :  And  again,  Thou  Lord  God  shah  destroy  alt  that 
<t  jpeak  lies.  /\nd  therefore  we  abide  by  the  truth  of 
"  God's  word,  which  you,  contrary  to  your  consciences, 
^<  deny  and  forsake." 

<  Thou  art  a  married  man,'  said  the  bishop,  ^f  Yes, 
<<  my  lord,  (said  the  (ioctor)  I  thank  God  I  am,  and 
*«  have  had  nine  children,  all  in  lawful  matrimony; 
*«  and  blessed  b"*  God  who  has  ordained  matrimony,  and 
<«  commanded  that  every  man,  that  had  not  the  gift  of 
«'  continency,  should  m^irry  a  wife  of  his  own,  and  not 
<<  live  in   adultery  oi  whoredom." — *  But  thou  hast   re- 

*  sisted    the    queen's  proceedings,   in   not   sufFering    the 

*  mnuster  of  Aldam  to  say  mass  in  Hadley.' — *•  My  lord, 
*<  I  am  ihe  minister  of  Hadley:  And  it  is  against  all 
*<  right,  conscience,  and  law,  th.it  any  man  should  come 
"  into  my  charge,  and  presume  to  infect  the  flock,  com- 
«  niitted  to  my  care,  with  the  venom  of  the  popish 
"  idolatrous  mass."  With  that,  the  bishop  grew  very 
angry,  and  said,  <  Thou  art  a  blasphemous  heretic  in- 

<  deed,  that  blasphemest  the  blessed  sacrament,  [and  put 

<  off  his  cap]  and  speakest  against  the  holy  mass,  which 

<  is  made  a  sacrifice  for  the  quick  and  the  dead.' — "  Nay, 
<*  (says  Taylor)  I  blaspheme  not  the  blessed  sacrament 
<'  which  Christ  instituted  ;  but  I  reverence  it  as  a  Chris- 
<(  tian  ought  to  do,  and  confess,  that  Christ  ordained 
*'  the  holy  communion  in  remenibrauce  of  his  death  and 
"  passion :  which,  when  we  keep  according  to  his  ordi- 
<<  nance,  we,  through  faith,  cat  the  body  of  Christ,  and 
<«  drink  his  blood,  giving  thanks  for  our  redemption. 
«  I'har  saci^ifice,  oblation,  and  atonement,  which  Christ 
*<  made  and  offered  in  his  own  person  once  for  all,  was 
*«  full,  perfect,  and  sufficient  for  all  them  that  believe  in 
"  him ;  so  that  no  priest  can  offer  him  again  ;  nor  need 

we  any  more  propitiatory  sacrifice :  Therefore  I  say, 
with  Chrysostom,  and  all  the  doctors,  <  Our  sacrifice  it 

<  only  memorative,  in  the  remembrance  of  Christ's  death 

*  and  passion,  a  sacrifice  of  thanksgiving ;'  and  therefore 
</  the  fathers  called  it  ettcharistia  :  And  any  other  sacrifice 
"  the   church    knows   nothing   of." — <  True,  (said  the 

<  bishop)  the  sacrament  is  called   eucharistiay  a  thanks- 

<  giving,  because  we  there  give  thanks  for  our  redemp* 
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^^  tion ;  but  it  is  also  a  sacrifice  propitiatory  fox  the  quick 

*  and  dead,    which  thou  shalt  confess  ere  thou  and    I 

*  have  done.' — ^Then  the  bishop  called  his  men,  and  said, 

<  Have  this  fellow  hence,  and  carry  him  to  the  King's 

<  Bench,  and  charge  the  keeper  that  he  be  close  confined/ 
Upon  which  Dr  Taylor  kneeled  down,  and  holding  up 
both  his  hands,  said,  "  Good  Lord,  I  thank  theej  and 
««  from  the  tyranny  of  the  bishop  of  Rome,  and  all  his 
<^  detestable  errors,  idolatries,  and  abominations,  good 
<*  Lord  deliver  us  ;" — and  added,  "  God  be  praised  for, 
*«  good  king  Edward  !" 

Dr  Taylor  being  sent  to  prison,  was  confined  almost 
two  years  ;  during  which  time  he  was  frequently  ex- 
amined respecting  his  faith,  and  as  often  witnessed  a  good 
confession  before  his  adversaries.  But,  as  his  examina- 
tions are  substantially  the  same,  we  will  lay  before  the 
Reader  the  following  letter,  written  by  the  doctor  to  a 
friend,  in  which  he  gives  an  account  of  his  examination 
on  the  twenty-second  of  January,  before  the  chancellor 
and  other  commissioners. ' 

•A  letter  of  Dr  Taylor ^  containing  a  conversati&n  between  him 
and  the  lord  chancellor  and  other  commissioners ,  the  twenty^ 
second  of  jf actuary, 

"  W/ HERE  AS  you  would  have  me  to  write  the  talk 
«*  ^^  between  the  king  and  queen's  most  honour- 
«  able  council  and  me,  on  Tuesday  the  twenty-second 
<<  of  January,  so  far  as  I  remember  :  First,  my  lord 
<<  chancellor  said,  <  You  among  others  are  at  this  present 

<  time  sent  for,  to  enjoy   the  king  and  queen's  majesties 

<  favour  and  mercy,  if  you  will  now  rise  again  with  us 
♦  from  the  fall  which  we  generally  have  received  -in  this 

<  realm,  from  the  which  (God  be  praised)  we  are  now 

<  clearly  delivered,  miraculously.      If  you  will  not  rise 

<  with  us  now,  and  receive  mercy  now  offered,  you  shall 

<  have  judgment  according  to  your  demerit.'  To  this  I 
«  answered,  that  so  to  rise,  should  be  the  greatest  fall 
<<  that  ever  I  could  receive  :  For  I  should  so  fall  from 
<*  my  dear  Saviour  Christ  to  antichrist.  For  I  do  believe 
<*  that  the  religion  set  forth  in  king  Edward's  days,  was 
<«  according  to  the  vein  of  the  holy  scripture,  which 
<«  containelh  fully  all  the  rules  of  our  Christian  rehgion, 
«  from  the  which  1  do  not  intend  to  decline  so  long  .as  I 
*«  live,  by  God's  grace. 

<<  Then  master  secretary   Bourn  said,  <  Which  of  the 
*  religions  mean  ye  of  in  king  Edward's  days  ?  For  ye 

4?  *  know 
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<  know  there  were  diverse  books  of  religion  set  forth  in 

<  his  days.     There  was  a  religion  set  forthy  in  a  cate- 
(  chism  by  my  lord  of  Canterbury.     Do  you  mean  that 

<  you  will  stick  to  that  ?' 

**  I  answered)  my  lord  of  Canterbury  made  a  catechism 
<<  to  be  translated  into  English,  whicn  book  was  not  of 
*<  his  own  making  :  Yet  he  set  it  forth  in  his  own  name ; 
"  and  truly  that  book  for  the  time  did  much  good.  Bxxt 
<«  there  was,  after  that,  set  forth  by  the  most  innocent  king 
*<  Edward  (for  whom  God  be  praised  everlastingly^)  the 
<<  whole  church-service,  with  great  deliberadbn,  and  the 
^*  advice  of  the  best  learned  men  in  the  realm>  and 
**  authorised  by  the  whole  parliament,  and  received  and 
<<  published  gladly  by  the  whole  realm  :  Which  book  was 
<«  never  reformed  but  once,  and  yet  by  that  one  refer- 
ee mation  it  was  so  fully  perfected,  according  to  the  rules 
*^  of  our  Christian  religion  in  every  behalf,  that  no 
*<  Christian  conscience  could  be  offended  with  any  thing 
*^  therein  contained  ;  I  mean  of  that  book  reformed. 

*'  T'hen  niv  lord   chancellor  said,  •  Didst  thou  never 

<  read  the  b<.)ok  shat  I  set  forth  of  the  sacrament  ?* 

"  I  answered,  that  I  had  read  it 

"  Then  he  said,  *  How  likest  thou  that  book  ?'  With 
<*  that  one  of  the  council  (whose  name  I  know  not)  said, 

<  My  lord,  that  is  a  good  question :  For  I  am  sure,  that 

<  book  stoppeth  all  their  mouths.'  Then  said  <«  I,  My 
<^  lord,  I  think  many  things  be  far  wide  from  the  truth 
•<  of  God's  word  in  that  book. 

«<  Then  my  lord  said,  <  Thou  art  a  very  varkt.'  To 
*«  that  I  answered.  That  is  as  ill  as  rtwia  or  feol» 
<<  Then  my  lord  said,  <  Thou  art  an  ignorant  beetle- 
«  brow. 

"  To  that  I  answered,  I  have  read  over  and  over 
<^  again  the  holy  scriptures,  and  S.  Augustine's  works 
"  through,  S.  Cyprian,  Eusebius,  Origen,  Gregory  Nazi- 
«  anzene,  with  divers  other  books  through  once ;  there* 
«  fore,  I  thank  God,  I  am  not  utterly  ignorant.  Besides 
«  these,  my  lord,  I  professed  the  civil  law8>  as  jour  lord- 
«<  ship  did,  and  I  have  read  over  the  canon  law  also. 

<<  Then  my  lord  said,  <  With  a  corrupt  judgment 
«  thou  readest  all  things  :  Touching  my  profession)  it  is 
*  divinity,  in  which  I  have  written  divers  books.'  Then 
"  said  I,  My  lord,  ye  did  write  one  book,  De  verS  «fc*- 
'^^  dientid ;  1  would  you  had  been  constant  in  that :  For 
<<  indeed  you  never  did  declare  a  good  conscience  that  I 
"  heard  of,  but  in  that  one  book. 

«TheB 
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«*  Then  my  lord  said,  <  tut^  tut,  tut,  I  wrote  against 
^  Bucer  in  priests  marriages :  But  such  books  please  not 

*  such  wretches  as  thou  art,  which  hast  been  married  many 

<  years.' 

«  To  that  I  answered,  I  am  married  indeed,  and  I 
«  hav€  had  nine  children  in  holy  matrimony,  I  thank 
<<  God  :  And  this  I  am  sure  of,  that  your  proceedings 
•*  now  at  this  present  in  this  realm  against  priests  mar- 
**  riages  is  the  maintenance  of  the  doctrine  of  devils» 
*^  against  natural  law,  civil  law,  canon  law,  general  coun- 
*^  cils,  canons  of  the  apostles,  ancient  doctor's,  and  God's 
<^  laws. 

<<  Then  spake  my  lord  of  Durham,  saying,  <  You  have 

*  professed  the  civil  law,  as  you  say.     Then  you  know  that 

*  Justinian  writeth,  that  priests  should  at  their  taking  of 
«  orders  swear,   that  they  were  never  married ;  and  he 

<  bringeth  in  to  prove  that,  Camnes  Aptystolorum, 

<«  To  that  I  answered,  that  I  did  not  remember  any 
"  such  law  of  Justinian.  But  I  am  sure,  that  Justinian 
*<  writeth  in  Titulo  de  wdicta  viduitaUj  in  cod.  that  if 
^^  one  would  bequeath  to  his  wife  in  his  Testament  a 
'«  legacy,  under  a  condition  that  she  should  never  marry 
«  again,  and  take  an  oath  of  her  for  accomplishing  the 
^«  same,  yet  she  may  marry  again  if  he  die,  notwithstand^ 
<«  ing  the  aforesaid  conditions,  and  oath  taken  and  made 
«  against  marriage  :  And  an  oath  is  another  manner  of 
<«  obligation  made  to  God,  than  is  a  papistical  vow  made 
<«  to  man. 

<<  Moreover,  in  the  pandects  it  is  contained,  that  if  a 
«  man  doth  manumit  his  handmaid,  under  a  condition 
*«  that  she  shall  never  marry  ;  yet  she  may  marry,  and  her 
<«  patron  shall  lose  Jus  patro7iatuSj  for  his  adding  of  the 
<«  unnatural  and  unlawful  condition  against  matrimony. 

"  Then  my   lord   chancellor  said,  <  thou   sayest  that 

<  priests  may  be  married  by  God's  law.     How  provest 

*  thou  that  ?' 

"  I  answered,  by  the  plain  words  and  sentences  of  St 
<*  Paul,  both  to  Timothy,  and  to  I'itus,  where  he  speak$ 
<«  most  evidently  of  the  marriage  of  priests,  deacons,  and 
<*  bishops.  And  Chrysostom,  writing  upon  the  epistle  to 
«  Timothy,  saith,  it  is  an  heresy  to  say  that  a  bishop  may 
«  not  be  married. 

<«  Then  said  my  lord  chancellor,  <  thou  lyest  of  Chry- 

<  sostom.  But  thou  dost,  as  all  thy  companions  do,  bely 
«  ever  without  shame  both  the  scriptures  and  the  doctors. 
•*  Didst  thou  not  also  say,  that  by  the  canon  law  priests 

may 
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'*  may  be  married  ?  which  is  most  untrue^  and  the  coiw 
<  trary  is  most  true.' 

"  I  answered,  we  read  in  the  decrees,  that  the  four 
"  general  councils,  Nicene,  Constantinopolitan,  Ephesine, 
*'  Chalcedone,  have  the  same  authority  that  the  fourevan- 
<*  gelists  have.  And  we  read  in  the  same  decrees  (which 
«<  is  one  of  the  chief  books  of  the  canon  law)  that  the 
<*  council  of  Nice,  by  the  means  of  one  Paphnutius,  did 
*«  allow  priests  and  bishops  marriages  :  Therefore,  by  the 
•*  best  part  of  the  canon  law,  priests  may  be  married." 

Then  my  lord  chancellor  said,   *  Thou  falsifiest  tht 

*  general  council  ;  for  there  is    express  mention  in  the 

*  said  decree,  that  priests  should  be  divorced  from  their 

*  wives,  which  be  married.' 

"  Then  said  I,  if  those  words  be  there,  as  you  say, 
**  then  am  I  content  to  lose  this  great  head  of  mine. 
"  Let  the  book  be  fetched. 

*<  Then  spake  my  lord  of  Durham,  *  though  they  be 

*  not   there,   yet   they    may   be  in   Ecclesiasttca  Historia^ 
'<  which  Eusebius  wrote,  out  of  which  book  the  decree 

*  was  taken.' 

"  To  that  said  I,  it  is  not  like  that  the  pope  would 
*^  leave  out  any  such  sentence,  having  such  authority} 
*^  and  making  so  much  for  his  purpose. 

"  Then  my  lord  chancellor  said,  «  Gratian  was  but  a 
<  patcher,  and  thou  art  glad  to  snatch  up  such  a  patch 
-*  as  -niaketh  for  thy  purpose.' 

^•'  I  answered,  my  lord,  I  cannot  but  marvel  that  yon 
*'  do  call  one  of  the  chief  papists  that  ever  was,  but  a 
**  patcher. 

"  Then  my  lord  chancellor  said,  «  nay,  I  call  thee  t 
<  snatcher  and  patcher.  To  make  an  end,  wilt  thou  not 
*  return  agaiti  with  us  to  fhe  catholic  church?'  And 
-<  with  that  he  rose.' 

<«  And  I  said,  by  God's  grace  I  will  never  depart 
"  from  Christ's  church.  Then  I  required  that  I  might 
«  have  some  of  my  friends  to  come  to  me  in  prison : 
And  my  lord  chancellor  said,  thou  shalt  have  judg- 
ment within  this  week ;  and  so  was  I  delivered  again 
*^  unto  my  keeper.  My  lord  of  Durham  would  that  I 
*<  should  believe  as  my  father  and  mother  did.  I 
<«  alleged  St  Augustine,  that  we  ought  to  prefer  God's 
"  word  before  all  men." 

On  the  last  day  of  January,  Dr  Taylor  was  examined, 
for  the  last  time,  before  the  bishops  of  Winchester,  London, 
Norwich,  Salisbury,  and  Durham,  who  charged  him  with 

heres? 
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heresy  and  schism ;  requiring  at  the  same  time  a  determi- 
nate answer,  whether  he  would  submit  himself  to  the 
Roman  bishop,  and  abjure  his  errors ;  or  else  they  would 
proceed  according  to  their  laws  [ex  post  facfoy  made  since 
his  confinement]  to  his  condemnation.  Dr  Taylor  an- 
swered, with  a  great  deal  of  courage  and  stedfastness,  that 
he  would  not  depart  from  the  truth  which  he  had  preached 
in  king  Edward's  days,  neither  would  he  submit  himself 
to  the  Romish  antichrist ;  but  thanked  God,  who  had  so 
honoured  him,  as  to  call  him  to  suffer  for  his  word  and 
truth's  sake.  When  the  bishops  saw  him  so  bold,  constant 
and  immoveable,  they  read  the  sentence  of  death  upon 
him  ;  which  when  he  had  heard,  he  said,  with  a  remark- 
able degree  of  fortitude,  **  I  doubt  not,  but  that  God,  the 
«<  righteous  judge,  will  require  my  blood  at  your  hands, 
<<  ai)d  that  the  proudest  of  you  all  shall  repent  this  re- 
*'  ceiving  again  of  antichrist,  and  the  tyranny  you  now 
*<  shew  against  the  flock  of  Christ." 

He  was  remanded  to  prison  ;  and  the  keeper  was  charged 
to  confine  him  closer  than  ever.  In  his  way  back,  the 
people  crowded  to  see  him  j  to  whom  he  said,  <^  God  be 
«  praised,  good  people,  I  am  come  away  from  them 
<«  undefiled,  and  will,  by  God's  grace,  confirm  the  truth 
"  with  my  blood." 

After  he  had  been  condemned  about  a  week,  Bonner, 
bishop  of  London,  went  to  the  prison  to  perform  upon  hiqi 
the  ceremony  of  degradation  ;  and  because  the  Dr  re- 
fused to  put  on  the  popish  vestments,  the  bishop  ordered 
those,  who  accompanied  him,  to  put  them  on  him  by 
force  ;  which  done,  he  set  his  hands  on  his  sides,  and 
walking  up  and  down  the  room,  said,  "  How  say  you, 
"my  lord ;  am  I  not  a  goodly  fool  ?  How  say  you,  my 
<<  masters ;  if  I  were  in  Cheapside,  should  I  not  have  boys 
«  cnov/  to  laugh  at  these  apish  toys,  and  toying  trum- 
*<  pery  ?"  Upon  which  the  bishop  fell  to  scraping  his 
fingers,  and  thumbs,  and  the  crown  of  his  head  ^  and 
cursed  him  again  and  again.  "  Though  you  curse  me 
"  (said  the  doctor)  God  doth  bless  me.  I  have  the  wit- 
"  ness  of  my  conscience,  that  ye  have  ^done  me  wrong 
"  and  violence  :  Nevertheless,  I  pray  God,  if  it  be  his 
<«  will,  to  forgive  you.  But  from  the  tyranny  of  the 
<<  bishop  of  Rome,  and  his  detestable  enormities,  good 
*<  Lord  deliver  us." 

Aft<?r  his  degradation  he  was  sent  to  the  King's  Bench, 
where  he  soon  experienced  (what  at  that  time  was  remark- 
$ible)  the  difference  between  the  keepers  of  the  bishop's 

prison^^ 
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prisons*  and  those  of  the  kings ;  the  fonner  were  wicked 
and  cTueli  like  their  merciless  masters ;  but  the  latter 
were  humane,  and  generally  shewed  all  the  favour  in  their 
power.  Therefore  Dr  Taylor  obtained  leave,  through 
the  courtesy  of  his  new  keeper,  to  have  his  wife^  his  son 
Thomas,  and  his  servant  John  Hull,  to  sup  with  him  the 
evening  before  he  suffered.  They  came  to  him  before 
supper-time,  when  he  prayed  with  them,  beginning  with 
the  litany.  After  supper,  walking  up  and  down  the  room, 
be  gave  God  thanks  for  his  grace,  and  for  his  effectual 
calling,  and  that  he  had  given  him  strength  to  abide  by 
bis  holy  word :  And  then  turning  to  his  son  Thomas,  he 
thus  addressed  him : 

<^  My  dear  son,  (said  he)  Almighty  God  bless  thee,  and 
<(  give  thee  his  Holy  Spirit,  to  be  a  true  servant  of  Christ, 
<<  to  learn  his  word,  and  constantly  to  stand  by  his  truth 
<<  all  thy  life  long.  And,  my  son,  see  that  thou  fear 
<<  God  always.  Flee  from  all  sin  and  wicked  living:  Be 
<»  virtuous,  serve  God  with  daily  pfayer,  and  apply  thy 
<'  book.  In  any  wise  see  that  tnou  be  obedient  to  thy 
**  mother  •,  love  her  and  serve  her  :  Be  ruled  by  her  now 
«<  in  thy  youth,  and  follow  her  good  counsel  in  all  things. 
<<  Beware  of  lewd  company,  of  young  men  that  fear  not 
«  God,  but  follow  their  lewd  lusts  and  vatn  appetiteSi 
«  Fly  from  whoredom,  and  hate  all  filthy  living,  remem- 
*<  bering,  that  I  thy  father  do  die  in  the  defence  of  holy 
*«  marriage.  Another  day,  when  God  shall  bless  thee; 
*<  love  and  cherish  the  poor  people,  and  count  that  thy 
*'  chief  riches  is,  to  be  rich  in  alms  :  And  when  thy 
*«  mother  is  waxed  old,  forsake  her  not  \  but  provide  for 
*«  her  to  thy  power,  and  see  that  she  lack  nothing :  For 
•<  so  will  God  bless  thee,  and  give  thee  long  life  upon 
*«  earth,  and  prosperity :  Which  I  pray  God  to  grant 
«  thee." 

Then  turning  to  his  wife,  «  my  dear  wife,  (said  he) 
<^  continue  stedfast  in  the  fear  and  love  of  God ;  keep 
«<  yourself  undefiled  from  their  popish  idolatries  and  su- 
*«  perstitions.  I  have  been  unto  you  a  faithful  yoke- 
"  fellow,  and  so  have  you  been  unto  me ;  for  the  which 
«<  I  pray  God  to  reward  you ;  and  doubt  not,  dear  wiiiPi 
<«  but  God  will  reward  it. 

«  Now  the  time  is  come  that  I  shall  be  taken  firom 
««  you,  and  you  discharged  of  the  wedlock-bond  towards 
«  me  i  therefore  I  will  give  you  my  counsel  what  I  think 
«  most  expedient  for  you.  You  are  yet  a  child-bearing 
*«  woman,  and  therefore  it  will  be  most  convenient  for 

<«  you 
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*«  you  to  marry.  For  doubtless  you  shall  never  be  at  a 
"  convenient  stay  for  yourself  and  your  poor  children,  nor 
<«  out  of  trouble  till  you  be  married  •,  therefore,  as  soon 
<*  as  God  will  provide  it,  marry  with  some  honest  faith- 
•«  ful  man  that  feareth  God.  Doubt  you  not,  God  will 
•*  provide  an  honest  husband  for  you,  and  he  will  be  a 
♦*  merciful  father  to  you  and  to  my  children  :  Whom  I 
«*  pray  you  to  bring  up  in  the  fear  of  God,  and  in  learn- 
««  ing,  to  the  uttermost  of  your  power,  and  keep  them 
••  from  this  Romish  idolatry." 

Having  thus  finished  his  last,  parting  advice,  with  the- 
utmost  tenderness  and  affection  ;  they  prayed  together^ 
embraced,  and  wept  over  each  other,  in  a  very  affecting 
manner.  He  then  gave  his  wife  a  book  of  Common  Prayer 
published  by  king  Edward,  which  he  had  taken  with  him 
to  prison,  and  occasionally  used :  And  to  his  son  Thoma* 
he  gave  a  Latin  book  of  remarkable  sayings  of  the  ancient 
martyrs,  gathered  out  of  ecclesiastical  authors  \  and  itt 
die  end  of  it  wrote  his  last  will :  And  so  they  took  their 
leave  of  him. 

The  next  morning,  at  two  o'clock,  came  the  sheriff 
and  his  officers,  and  led  the  doctor  away  to  the  sign  of 
the  Woolpack,  without  Aldgate.  His  wife,  suspecting  that 
m  the  night  they  would  take  him  away  somewhere  or 
other,  had  watched  all  night  in  St  Botolph's  church-porch 
beside  Aldgate,  with  two  children  j  one  called  Elizabeth^ 
thirteen  years  of  age,  an  orphan  that  they  had  brought 
up  as  their  own  from  three  years  old  5  the  other  Mary, 
their  own  daughter.  When  the  sheriff  with  his  prisoner 
came  opposite  the  church,  Elizabeth  cried  out,  <  O  my  dear 
•  father;  mother,  mother,  here  is  my  dear  father  led  away.' 
Then  cried  Mrs  Taylor,  <  Rowland,  Rowland,  where  art 
thou  ?'  [for  it  was  very  dark,  being  in  the  month  of 
February}  Dr  Taylor  answered,  «  Dear  wife,  I  am  here  j" 
and  stpod.  The  sheriff's  men  were  for  making  him  go 
on ;  but  the  sheriff  said,  <  stay  a  little,  and  let  him  speak 
<  to  his  wife.'  He  then  took  up  his  little  daughter  Mary 
in  his  arms,  and  kneeled  down  with  his  wife  and  Eliza- 
beth, and  prayed,  saying  the  Lord's  prayer,  &c.  which 
was  so  affecting  a  scene,  that  the  sheriff  and  his  officers 
melted  into  tears. 

When  they  rose  up  from  prayer,  the  doctor  kissed  his 
wife,  and  shook  her  by  theh^nd,  saying,  "  Farewell,  my 
*'  dear  wife,  be  of  good  comfort;  for  I  am  quiet  in  my 
*«  conscience. — God  will  raise  up  a  father  for  my  chil- 
**  dren.'*     He  then  kissed  his  daughter  Mary,  and  said, 

«  God 
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«  God  bless  thee  and  make  thee  his  senrant  f  And  kiS9^ 
ing  Elizabeth,  he  said,  "  God  bless  ihee*  I  pray  you  all 
<<  stand  strong  and  stcdfast  unto  Christ  and  his  word,  and 
<*  keep  you  from  idolatry."    Then  said  his  wife*    •  God 

•  be  with   thee,  dear  Rowland  -,  I  will,  with  God's  help 

*  meet  thee  at  Iladley.'  But  she  following  them  to  the 
inn,  and  the  sheriiF,  seeing  her  there,  ordered  her  to  be 
taken  away  :iiid  confined,  till  he  returned  from  the  execu- 
tion :  So  that  bhc  saw  not  her  suffering  husband,  nor  he 
her,  any  more  in  this  vale  of  tears. 

The  doctor  was  put  into  a  chamber,  with  a  guard  of 
four  men,  where  he  gave  himself  wholly  to  prayer,  till 
eleven  o'clock,  when  they  put  him  on  horseback  in  the 
inn  yard,  and  then  opened  the  gates  and  led  him  forth. 
At  the  gates  stood  waiting  his  trusty  servant  John  Hull, 
with  his  son  Thomas  ;  whom,  when  the  doctor  saw,  he 
said,  «  come  hither,  my  son  Thonoas }"  and  setting  the 
child  before  him  on  his  horse,  and  taking  off  his  hat,  he 
said  to  the  numerous  spectators,  <<  Good  people,  this  is 
"  my  own  son,  begotten  of  my  body  in  lawful  matrimony; 
"  and  God  be  blessed  for  lawful  matrimony."  He  then 
lifted  up  his  eyes  to  heaven  and  prayed  for  his  son,  and 
blessed  him,  and  delivered  him  to  John  Hull,  whom  he 
took  by  the  hand  and  said,  <<  Farewel  John  HuU^  the 
*^  faithfulest  servant  that  ever  man  had." 

At  Bumtwood,  by  the  way,  they  stopped  and  had  a  close 
hood  made  for  him,  with  holes  for  his  eyes,  and  one  for 
his  mouth.  This  was  done  to  him  and  many  others, 
because  it  was  understood  that  the  meekness,  patience  and 
fortitude,  which  appeared  in  their  countenances,  tended 
very  much  to  strengthen  the  protestants  ih  the  faith  of 
God's  word,  and  to  increase  their  abhorrence  of  the  cruel- 
ties of  popery. 

Notwithstanding  this  kind  of  treatment,  the  doctor  wa5 
exceeding  cheerful  on  the  road  \  more  like  one  going  to  a 
marriage-supper,  than  one  going  to  be  burnt  alive.  He 
exhorted  the  sheriff  and  his  men  to  repent  and  forsake 
their  wicked  courses  of  life  in  so  earnest  and  pathetic  a 
manner,  that  they  frequently  wept.  In  the  evening  they 
were  met  by  the  sheriff  of  Suffolk,  at  Chelmsford  ;  where 
they  all  supped  together.  After  supper,  the  sheriff  of" 
Essex,  supposing  lc  could  persuade  Dr*  Taylor  by  fair 
words  to  abjure,  thus  addressed  him  : 

«  Good  master  doctor,  we  are  right  sorry  for  you,  con- 
'  sidering  what  the  loss  is  of  such  a  person  as  you  are, 
<  and  might  be,  if  you  would.     God  hath  giyen  you  great 

'  learning 
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«  learning  and  wisdom,  wherefore*  you  have  been  In  greaC 

*  favour  and  reputation  in  times  past  with  the  council^ 
«  and  people  of  the  highest  rank,  in  this  realm.     Besides 

*  thifi,  you  are  a  man  of  goodly  personage,  in  your  best 

*  strength,  and  by  nature  like  to  live  many  years  ;  and 

*  without  doubt,  you  would,  in  time  to  come,  be  in  as 
«  good  reputation  as  ever  you  wits,  or  rather  better.     For 

<  you   are  well -beloved  of  all  men,  as  well  for  your  vir- 

<  tues  as  for  your  learning  ;   and  methinks  it  were  great 

*  pity  you  should  cast  away  yourself  willingly,  and  so 
«  come  to  such  a  painful  and  shameful  death.     You  would 

<  do  much  better  to  revoke  your  opinions,  and  return  to 
«  the  catholic  universal  church  of  Rome,  acknowledge  the 

*  pope  to  be  head  of  the  church,  and  reconcile  yourself 

*  to  him.     You  may  do  well  yet,  if  you  will :  Nor  need 

<  you  doubt,  but   you  will   find  favour  at   the   queen's 

*  hands  ;   and  I  and  all  these  your  friends  will  be  suitors 

*  for  your  pardon.     This  counsel  I  give  you  good  master 

*  doctor,  of  a  good  heart,  and  a  good  will  towards  you  ; 
'  and  thereupon  I  drink  to  you.* — *  Upon  that  condition 

*  (said  the  others)  we  will  all  drink  to  you.' 

When  it  came  to  the  doctor's  turn  to  drink,  he  took 
the  cup,  and,  after  pausing  a  little,  he  said,.  "  Master 
•*  sheriff,  and  my  masters  all,  I  heartily  thank  you  for 
*<  your  good- will  -,  I  have  hearkened  to  your  words,  and 
<<  marked  well  your  counsels.  And  to  be  plain  with  youf 
«  I  do  perceive,  that  I  have  been  deceived  myself,  amt 
^  am  like  to  deceive  a  great  many  at  Hadley  of  their  ex- 
**  pectation."  The  sheriff,  hoping  these  words  referred 
to  a  recantation,  said,  *  God's   blessing  be  on  your  hearty 

*  that  is  the  most  comfortable  word  we  have  heard  you 
«  speak  yet — but  pray  explain  yourself.*  The  doctor  did 
so,  by  saying,  "1  am  a  man  of  a  very  great  carcase, 
"  which,  I  hoped  would  have  been  buried  in  Hadley 
<<  church-yard  :  but  I  see,  I  am  deceived :  And  there  is 
"  a  great  number  of  worms  there,,  which  should  have 
«'  had  jolly  feeding  upon  this  carrion.  But  now  both  I 
"  and  they  shall  be  deceived  of  our  expectation  ;  for  this 
«  carcase  shall  be  burnt  to  ashes."  The  sheriff  was  asto- 
nished at  such  an  instance  of  fortitude  in  the  approach  of 
lo  shocking  a  death. 

The  sheriff  of  Suffolk  stopped  two  days  at  Lanham,  and 
was  met  by  the  magistrates  and  principal  gentlemen  of 
the  county,  who  all  laboured  to  bring  Dr  Taylor  over  to 
the  Romish  religion  •,  promising  him  great  proniotion,  even 
a  bifthopric,  if  he  would  accept  of  it :  But  he  had  not  so 

learned 
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learned  Christ.  Within  two  miles  of  Hadlcy,  he  desired 
to  alight,  and  being  accordingly  permitted,  he  fetched  a 
leap  or  two,  as  men  do  in  dancing  ;  which  was  obsenrcd 
by  the  sheriff,  who  said,  «  Well,  master  doctor,  how  do 
«  you  do  now  !'  «  Very  well,  never  better  ;'* — and  added, 
**  God  be  praised,  I  am  now  almost  at  home,  and  have 
«  not  more  than  two  stiles  to  go  over,  before  I  am  at  my 
<<  father's  house."  Being  told  he  should  go  through 
Hadley,  he  said,  "  O  good  Lord,  I  thank  mee,  I  shall 
«  yet  once,  e'er  I  die,  see  my  flock,  whom,  thou  Lord 
«<  knowest,  I  have  most  heartily  loved,  and  truly  taught. 
<'  Good  Lord,  bless  them,  and  keep  them  stedfast  in  thy 
"  word  and  truth  !" 

The  streets  of  Hadley  were  lined  with  men  and  women, 
both  of  the  town  and  from  ^the  country  round  about, 
weeping,  and  lamenting  their  loss,  and  praying  to  God 
to  strengthen  and  comfort  him  in  the  trying  hour;  to 
whom  he  frequently  said,  as  he  rode  along  ;  "  I  have 
"  preached  to  you  God's  word  and  truth,  and  am  come 
"  this  day  to  seal  it  with  my  blood.'*  Passing  the  alms- 
houses, where  he  was  well-known,  he  distributed  what 
little  money  he  had  left,  taking  his  leave  of  them,  with 
his  prayers  to  God  for  them. 

When  he  was  come  to  Aldham-common,the  place  where 
he  was  to  suffer,  he  said,  «  Thanked  be  God,  I  am  even 
«<  at  home ;"  and  alighting  from  his  horse,  with  both 
hands  rent  the  hood  from  his  head  ;  when  it  appeared  that 
he,  who,  with  the  utmost  propriety,  is  \called  bloody 
Bonner,  when  he  degraded  Dr  Taylor,  had  with  feminine 
envy  endeavoured  to  disfigure  him  by  clipping  off  in  places 
his  fine  hair,  and  by  tying  other  parts  of  it  into  knots ; 
which  notwithstanding  when  the  people  saw  again  his 
venerable  countenance  with  his  long  white  beard,  they 
burst  out  into  tears*  and  prayers,  that  God  for  Christ's 
sake,  would  strengthen,  help,  and  comfort  him.  He  then 
attempted  to  speak  to  the  people,  but  as  soon  as  he  opened 
his  mouth,  immediately  one  or  other  thrust  a  tipstaff  into 
it :  He  asked  leave  of  the  sheriff,  but  he  denied  him  *, 
bidding  him  remember  his  promise.  "  Well,  said  the 
"  doctor,  promise  must  be  kept  *."  He  then  put  off  his 
cloaths  to  his  shirt,  and  gave  them  away }  and  with  a 
loud  voice  cried  out,  "  Good  people,  I  have  taught  you 
"  nothing  but  God's  holy  word,  and  those  lessons  that  I 

«  have 

'■^-  The  promife  was  fupposed  to  be  given  io  confcqueDce  of  a  threat  t# 

yui  out  his  tongue,  if  le  attempted  to  fpeak. 
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«  hav^  taken  out  of  Ood*s  blessed  book,  the  holy  Bible.*' 
With  that)  HolnteSi  one  of  the  guardi  who  had  behaved 
the  most  cruelly  to  the  doctor  all  the  way  down,  gave 
him  a  severe  blow  on  the  head  with  a  waster,  [or  blud* 
geon],  and  said,  <  Is  this  the  keeping  thy  promise,  thou 
«  heretic  ? 

He  then  saw,  that  they  would  not  allow  him  to  speak ; 
and  therefore  he  i^eeled  down  and  prayed.  Rising  from 
prayer,  he  went  to  the  stake  and  kissed  it,  and  stood  in 
a  pitch  barrel,  set  for  that  purpose,  with  his  back  upright 
against  the  stake,  with  his  hands  clasped  together,  and 
his  eyes  lifted  up  to  heaven  ;  and  so  continued  praying. 
One  of  the  men,  employed  to  make  the  fire,  threw  a  fag- 
got at  him,  which  so  wounded  him  that  the  blood  ran 
down  his  face  :  To  whom  the  doctor  said,  «♦  Friend,  I 
•»  have  harm  enough  :  What  need  of  that  ?**  Another, 
hearing  him  say  the  psalm  Miserere^  in  English^  struck 
him  on  the  mouth  ;  saying,  •  Knave,  speak  Latv^^  or  £ 
<  will  make  thee.*  The  fire  being  kindled,  he  continued 
in  the  same  posture,  without  moving  at  all,  praying  unto 
God,  and  saying,  "  Merciful  Father  of  heaven,  for  Jesus 
"  Christ  my  Saviour's  s;ike,  receive  my  soul  into  thy 
*•  hands  !"  At  last  one  with  a  halbert  struck  out  his 
brains,  and  his  body  fell  into  the  fire.  Thus  did  this 
gracious  man  render  his  soul  into  the  hands  of  his  mer- 
ciful God  and  Saviour,  whom  he  most  dearly  loved,  faith- 
fully and  zealously  preached,  obediently  followed  in  his 
life,  and  constantly  glorified  in  his  death. 

The  last  will  and  testament  of  doctor  Rowland  Taylor^ 

parson  of  Hadley, 

«^  T  Say  to  my  wife,  and  to  my  children ;  the  Lord  gave 
«<  *•  you  unto  me,  and  the  Lord  hath  taken  me  from  you, 
«<  and  you  from  me  :  Blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord. 
"  1  believe  that  they  are  blessed  which  die  in  the  Lord. 
«  God  careth  for  Sparrows  and  for  the  hairs  of  our  heads. 
•«  I  hav8  ever  found  him  more  faithful  and  favourable, 
««  than  is  any  father  or  husband.  Trust  ye  therefore  in 
«<  him  by  the  means  of  our  dear  Saviour  Qiris^s  merits : 
"  Believe,  love,  fear,  and  obey  him  :  Pray  to  him,  for  he 
<(  hath  promised  to  help.  Count  me  not  dead,  for  1  shall 
«  certainly  live,  and  never  die.  I  go  before,  and  you 
<«  shall  follow  after,  to  our  long  home.  I  go  to  the  rest 
<«  of  my  chiidren,  Susan^  George^  FMen^  Robert^  and  Z«- 
*<  chary:  I  have  bequeathed  you  to  the  only  Omnipo- 
<«  tent. 

*  Z  "I 
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<<  I  say  to  my  dear  friends  of  Hadlty,  and  to  all  otliers^ 
«  which  have  heard  me  preach ;  that  I  depart  hence  wiidi.^ 
<(  a  quiet  conscience,  as  :ouching  my  doctrine^  for  tlie^ 
<<  which  I  pray  you  thank  God  with  me.  For  I  hare^ 
<<  after  my  little  talent^  declared  to  others  those  lessons 
**  that  I  gathered  out  of  God's  book^  the  blessed  Bible., 
<<  Therefore  if  I  or  an  angel  from  heayen  should  pread^ 
«  to  you  any  other  gospel  than  that  «ye  have  received^ 
<<  God's  great  curse  upon  that  preacher. 

<<  Beware  for  God's  sake  that  ye  deny  not  God,  neidiear 
<<  decline  from  the  word  of  faith,  lest  God  declhie  fron^ 
«  you,  and  so  ye  do  everlastingly  perish.     For  God's  sake 
<<  beware  of  popery ;  for  though  it  appear  to  have  in  i^ 
<<  unity,  yet  the  same  is  vanity  and  antichristianity,  and 
"  not  in  Cbrist*s  faith  and  verity. 

<<  Beware  of  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  now  after 
^  such  a  light  opened  so  plainly  and  simply,  truly*  tin^ 
<<  roughly,  and  generally  to  all  England, 

*<  The  Lord  grant  all  men  his  good  and  holy  Spirit^ 
<<  increase  of  his  wisdom,  contemning  the  wicked  worUi 
<<  hearty  desire  to  be  with  God  and  the  heavenly  company, 
«<  through  Jesus  Christy  our  only  mediator,  advocate,. 
'^  righteousness,  life,  sanctification,  and  hope  :  Amen, 
«  Amen.     Pray,  pray*" 
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BISHOP  OF  ST  DAVID'S. 

'£  cannot  omit,  in  these  memoirs  of  illustriea^ 
champions  for  the  truth,  some  account  of  dus 
great  and  good  man  v  though  history  funushea  us  widi 
but  little  more  of  him,  than  the  circumstances  IvUch  oc- 
casioned, or  immediately  preceded  his  death* 

Mr  Ferrar  received  his  education  at  Oxford^  and  was 
a  canon  regular  of  St  Marf^  in  that  university.  He 
also  proceeded  to  the  degree  of  batchalor  in  divinity. 

It  appears,  that  the  greatt  duke  of  Somerset,  lord  pro- 
tector in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  sixth,  and  friend  to  die 
K  eformation,  was  the  patron  of  Mr  Ferrar,  and  thought 
liim  a  proper  instrument  to  assist  in  carrying  on  that  im- 
portant 
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IVOrir.  Aoddrdinglfy  lie  pncurod  for' him  the 
rkr  of  St  Davuts^  in  Walts  i  to  which  he  was 
fated  on  the  niiith  of  &ftemieri  1547  ^  where  his 
M>n  procwred  him  many  enemies  among  the  papists 
etr  adherents.     And  bis  patron  soon  after  falling 

designs  of  an  opposite  party,  these  people  gave  him 
:  deal  of  trouble,  and  artfully  atid  villaiooasly  (br 

of  two  ungr^tefol  officers  of  his  own  see)  procured 

tchment  against  him,  by  which,  some  time  before 

Qg*is  death,  he  was  committed  to  prison  under  a 

pretended  to  be  due  from  bis  bishopric   to  the 

• 

ray  easily  be  siipposed,  that  sticb  a  man  could  not 

si  release  in  such  a  reign  as  immediately  foilowtd. 
*  contrary,  instead  of  the  pretence  of  a  prmtkuniri^ 
Irhich  he  had  been  before  charged  t>y  those,  who 

to  displace  him  from  his  bishopric  ;  he  was  now 
d  upon  the  score  of  heresy  by  others,  who  bunted 

life. 

the  fourth  of  February^  1555.  he  was  broue:ht,  in 
npany  of  bishop  Hooper^  Mr  Bradfordi  Mr  R^gers^ 
mdtrs^  and  others,  before  that  z«alots  persecutor, 
rr,  bishop  of  Winchester  and  lord  chancellor  \  who, 
tig  to  his  custom,  treated  him  and  them  with  great 
1^  and  very  ill  manners.  He  frequently  taunted  ac 
nerable  man,  though  of  his  own  rank,  and  order  in 
irch,  and  descended  to  such  gross  vulgarities,  as 
him  by  the  name  oi^-^Jrowwdfdl&w—fidse^kMami^''^ 
i'hnavey  &c. — terms,  more  scandalous  to  those 
le  them,  than  to  those  to  whom  they  are  given. 
3  threatened  to  make  short  nmrk  mtb  him  ^  and,  in 
se,  he  was  as  good  as  his  word  ;  for  the  suffering 
was  hurried  away  to  death,  with  very  little  foN 
or  examination. 

er  the  liberty,  both  civil  and  religious^  which  we 
ijoy,  it  nijiiy^^eem  surprising,  that  men  were  sof. 
y  be  coridemned  so  arbitrarily  and  dnformalty,  as 
d  them,  in  particular,  throughout  ihe  short  and 
reign  of  queen  Mary.  But  religious  bigotry  swal- 
up  aQ  other  considerations  ;  and  the  powers  of  the 
^tiliftt  not  so  bounded  and  curtailed,  as  they  have 
[Succeeding  reigns.  The  general  lib#^ie»  of  the 
Sllrere  far  lesB  understood  than  they  are  at  present  \ 
s  shackles  of  eedesiastical  tyranuy  were, not  tho- 
r  broken.  The  abuse  of  power  led  (as  it  always 
0  the  due  examination  of  it$  foundation  :  And  men 

2  never 
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never  suffer  extremities,  but  they  set  their  wits^  at  leaitr^ 
to  work  for  the  discovery,  of  some  relief.  Thus,  the  »=r^ 
vere  persecution  by  the  papists  tended  much  more  to  th^ 
destruction  of  popery,  than  to  the  demolition  of  the  prok^ 
testant  doctrine.  Where  brutal  force  is  thought  necessary- 
there  must  be  a  very  low  apprehension  of  the  existene^ 
and  power  of  truth. 

To  complete  their  enormous  proceedings,  Gardiner  aacf 
his  colleagues  sent  this  worthy  bishop  down  to  his  dioceae^ 
in  order  to  be  condemned — and  can  it  be  read  without 
surprize  ?— by  his  successor^  whose  interest  it  was  to  con- 
demn him.     This  new  bishop's  name  was  Morgan;  ainf 
he  seconded  his  friend's  ideas  of  making  short  work  with 
Ferrar^  by  all  the  diligence  in  his  power.     He  condemned 
him,  after  two  or  three  short  examinations  (for  the  sah 
of  a  plausible  pretence)  upon  the  articles — **  of  allowing 
**  the  marriage  of  priests — of  denying  Chrises  corporal 
<<  presence  in  the  sacrament — of  affirming,  that  the  mass 
*f  is  not  a  sacrifice  propitiatory  for  the  quick  and  dead— 
*•  of  declaring,  tliat  the  host  ought  not  to  be  elevated  of 
<<  adored — and,  of  asserting,  that  man  is  justified  by  faidi 
"  alone  -,"  all  which  Morgan  pronounced  to  be  damnable 
errors,  heresies,  and  false  opinions.     He  next  degraded 
him  from  his  ecclesiastical  functions,  and  then  delivered 
him  to  the  secular  power,  the  scandalous  tool  of  their 
abominable  malice  and  persecution. 

The  secular  power,  ready  to  follow  the  spiritual  direc- 
tion of  the  popish  authority,  soon  brought  this  martyr 
forth,  as  a  lamb  to  the  slaughter.  He  was  burned,  on  the 
south-  side  of  the  market-cross  at  Carmarthen^  ou  Saturda)^ 
the  thirtieth  of  March^  in  the  year  1555. 

A  little  before  this  good  bishop  suffered,  a  Mr  Richard 
jfonesy  a  young  gentleman  of  family  in  the  country,  la- 
mented to  him  the  severity  and  painfulness  of  the  kind  of 
death,  which  he  was  to  undergo.  The  bishop,  with  all 
the  firmness  which  was  celebrated  in  the  primitive  martyn 
of  the  church,  immediately  answered  in  these  words:  *<If 
<<  you  see  me  once  to  stir,  while  I  suffer  the  pains  ofbuixw 
<(  ing,  then  give  no  credit  to  the  truth  of  those  doctrines, 
«<  for  which  I  die."  Undoubtedly,  it  was  by  the  grace 
and  support  of  God,  he  was  enabled  to  make  good  diis 
assertion  \  ^  for  (says  Mr  Fox)  so  patiently  he  stck)d,  that 

<  he  never  moved  ;  but  even  as  }ie  stood  holding  up  his 

*  stumps,  so  still  he  continued,  till  one  Richard  Gravellf 

<  with  a  staff,  dashed  him  upon  the  head,  and  so  struck 

•  him  down.' 

Bishop 
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'BiAop  Femr  was  one  of  the  committee  (according  to 
bishop  Burnet)  nominated  to  compile  the  English  liturgy  *. 
He  also  signed  the  brief  Confession  of  faith,  in  conjunction 
with  other  protestant  bishops  and  martyrs  imprisoned  in 
London ;  which  is  composed  in  the  following  words  : 
«  First,  We  confess  and  believe  all  the  canonical  books 
of  the  Old  Testament,  and  all  the  books  of  the  New 
Testament,  to  be  the  very  true  word  of  God,  and  to 
be  written  by  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and 
are  therefore  to  be  heard  accordingly,  as  the  judge  in 
all  controversies  and  matters  of  religion. 

•  Secondly,  We  confess  and  believe,  that  the  catholic 
church,  which  is  the  spouse  of  Christ,  as  a  most  obedient 
and  loving  wife,  doth  embrace  and  follow  the  doctrine 
of  these  books  in  all  matters  of  religion,  and  therefore 
18  she  to  be  heard  accordingly.:  So-that  those  who  will 
not  hear  this  church,  thus  following  and  obeying  the 
word  of  her  husband,  we  account  as  heretics  and  schis- 
matics, according  to  this  saying,  If  he  nvill  not  hear  the 
churchy  let  him  be  unto  thee  as  a  heathen. 

•  Thirdly,  We  believe  and  confess  all  the  articles  of 
f^ith  and  doctrine  set  forth  in  thesymbol  of  the  apostles, 
which  we  commonly  call  the  creed,  and  in  the  symbols 
of  the  council  of  Nice,  kept  A/D.  432  ;  of  Constantino- 
ple, A.  D.  SS*  \  of  Ephesus,  kept  A.  D.  432  ;  of  Chake- 
don,  kept  A.  D.  454^  of  Toletum,  the  first  and  fourth.  Al- 
so in  the  symbols  of  Athanasius,  Irenaeus,TertuHian,  and 
of  Damasus,  which  was  about  the  year  of  our  Lord  376. 
We  confess  and  believe,  (we  say,)  the  doctrine  of  the 

<  symbols 

•  Probably  the  correHion  of  the  liturgy  in  the  time  of  Henry  the  Eighth, 
about  the  year  1540.  For  as  to  the  compofition-ot  a  new  liturgy,  iu  1547, 
in  the  fiift  year   of    Edward  the  Sixth,  the  committee  appointed  were,  i. 
Thomas  Cranmer,  archbifliop  of  Canterbury  ;  2.  Thomas  Goodrich,  bifbop 
Af  Ely ;  3.  Henry  Holhech,  bifbop  of  Lincoln  ;    4.  George  Day,  bifhop  of 
Chicheiler  ;  5.  John  Skip,  bifbop  of  Hereford  ;  6.  Thomad  I'hiriby,  bifiiop 
of  Weflminfter ;  7.  Nicholas  Ridley,  bifliop  of  Rochefter ;  %.  Dr  William 
May,  dean  of  St  Paul's ;  9.  Dr  John  Taylor,  dean  of  Lincoln;  10.  Dr  Si« 
mon  Haynes,  dean  of  Exeter  ;  11.  Dr  John  Redmayne,  mafler  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge:     I'i.  Dr  Richard  Cox,  dean  of  Chriflchurch,  Oion ; 
}3.  Mr  1  homas  Robertfon,  archdeacon  of  Leiceder.    This  Liturgy  was 
rcvifcd  in  the  firft  year  of  Q.  Elizabeth,  by  1.  Dr  Matthew  Parker,  after- 
wards archbifhop  of  Canterbury ;  2.  Dr  Richard  Cox,  afterwards  bifbop  of 
Ely ;  .3.  Dr  May ;  4.  Dr  Bill ;  5.  James  Pilkington,  afterwards  bifbop  of  Dur- 
ham ;  6.  Sir  Thomas  Smith ;  7.  Mr  David  Whitehead;    8.  Mr  Edmund 
(irin.i.ill,  afterwards  bilbop  of  London,  and  then  archbifliop  of  Canterbury ; 
IJ.Dr  KJwin  Sandys,  bifbop  of  Worcefler;   10.   and  the  learned  Edward 
Gtttll.  afterwards  a  bilbop.     Sec  Whitely*s  lUuflration  of  the  C'>mmon 
l*raypr,.p.  2,T.  4th  edit. 
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symbols,  generally,  and  particularly  s  90  that 

doth  otherwise,  we  hold  the  same  to  err  from  the  tmtthi— i 

<  Fourthly,  We  believe  and  confess,  coaceming  justi— - 
fication,   that   as  it  cometh  only  from   God's   mercjjM 
through  Christy  so  it  is  perceived  and  had  of  none^  whc^ 
be  of  years  of  discretion,  otherwise  than  by  faith  only     : 
Which  faith  i$  not  an  opinion,  but  a  certain  perstusiors 
wrought  by  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  mind  and  heart  o  -C 
man  ;  where  through,  as  the  mind  is  illuminated^  so  th^ 
heart  is  supplied  to  submit  itself  to  the  will  of  God  ua- 
feignedly ;  and  so  sheweth  forth  an  inherent  righteous* 
ness,  which  is  to  be  discerned  in  the  article  of  justiE- 
cation  from  the  righteousness  which  God  endueth  oi 
withal  in  justifying  us ;  although  inseparably  they  go 
together.     And  this  we  do,  not  for  curiosity,  or  con* 
tention  sake ;  but  for  conscience  sake,  that  it  might  be 
quiet ;  which  it  can  never  be,  if  we  confound^  without 
distinction,  forgiveness  of  sin  and  Chruf^  justice  iip- 
puted  to  us,  with  regeneration  and  inherent  righteous- 
ness.    By  this,   we  disallow  the  papistical  doctrine  of 
free- will,  of  works  of  supererogation,  of  merits^  of 'the 
necessity   of  auricular   confession,  and  satisfaction  to 
God- ward. 

<  Fifthly,  We  confess  and  believe,  concerning  the 
exterior  service  of  God,  that  it  ought  to  be  accordiag 
to  the  word  of  God.  And  therefore  in  the  congrega- 
tion, all  things  public  oUght  to  be  done  in  such  tongue 
as  may  be  most  to  edify  :  And  not  in  Latin^  where  the 
people  understand  not  the  same. 

•  Sixthly,  We  confess  and  believe,  that  God  only, 
through  Jesus  Christy  is  to  be  prayed  unto  and  called 
upon.  And  therefore  we  disallow  invocation  or  prayer 
to  saints  departed  this  life. 

<  Seventhly,  We  confess  and  believe,  that  as  a  man 
departeth  this  life,  so  shall  he  be  judged  in  the  last  daf 
generally  ;  and  in  the  mean  season  is  entered,  either  into  j 
the  state  of  the  blessed  for  ever,  or  damned  for  ever: 
And  therefore  is  either  past  all  help,  or  else  needcth  no 
help  of  any  in  this  life.  By  reason  whereof  we  affirm 
purgatory,  masses  of  Scala  Caeliy  trentals,  and  such  suf* 
frages,  as  the  popish  church  doth  obtrude  as  necessary, 
to  be  the  doctrine  of  antichrist. 

<  Eighthly,  We  confess  and  believe  the  sacraments  of 
Christ,  which  be  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper,  that 
tiiey  ought  to  be  ministered  according  to  the  inetihitioa 

( of  Christ,  concerning   the  substantial  parts  of  them : 

«  And 
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And  that  they  be  no  longer  sacraments  than  they  be 
had  in  use,  and  used  to  the  end  for  which  they  were 
instituted. 

<  And  here  we  plainly  confess,  that  the  mutilation  of 
the  Lord's  Supper,  the  subtraction  of  one  kind  from  the 
lay  people,  is  antichristian.  And  so  is  the  doctrine  of 
transubstantiation  of  the  sacramental  bread  and  wine 
after  the  words  of  consecration,  as  they  be  called.  Item, 
the  adoration  of  the  sacrament  with  the  honour  due  unto 
God,  the  reservation  and  carrying  about  of  the  same. 
Item,  the  mass  to  be  a  propitiatory  sacri&ce  for  the  quick 
and  dead,  or  a  work  that  pleaseth  God.  AH  these  we 
confess  and  believe  to  be  antichrist's  doctrine  :  As  is 
the  inhibition  of  marriage,  as  unlawful,  to  any  state. 

•  And  we  doubt  not,  by  God's  grace,  but  we  «hall  be 
able  to  prove  all  our  confession  here,  to  be  most  true  by 
the  verity  of  God's  word,  and  consent  of  the  catholic 
church ;  which  followeth,  and  hath  foUoweJ  the  go« 
yernance  of  God's  Spirit,  and  the  judgment  of  bis 
word.  And  this  through  the  Lord's  help  we  will  do, 
either  in  disputation  by  word  before  the  queen's  high- 
ness and  her  council,  either  before*  the  parliament 
houses  (of  whom  we  doubt  not  to  be  indifferently 
heard),  either  with  our  pens,  whensoever  we  shall  be 
thereto,  by  tliem  that  iiave  authority,  required  and 
commanded. 

*  In  the  mean  season,  as  obedient  subjects,  we  shall 
behave  ourselves  toward  all  that  be  in  authority,  and 
not  cease  to  pray  to  God  for  them  5  that  he  would  go- 
vern them  all,  generally  and  particularly,  with  the 
spirit  of  wisdom  and  grace.  And  so  we  heartily  desire, 
and  humbly  pray  all  men  to  do,  in  no  point  consenting 
to  any  rebellion  or  sedition  against  our  sovereign  lady 
the  queen's  highness :  But,  where  they  cannot  obey, 
but  they  must  disobey  God,  there  to  submit  themselves 
with  all  patience  and  humility,  to  suffer  as  tl^e  will  and 
pleasure  of  the  higher  powers  shall  adjudge.  The  Lord 
of  mercy  endue  us  all  with  the  spirit  of  his  truth,  and 
grace  of  perseverance  therein  unto  the  end.     Amen.' 

This  remarkable  confession  was  dated  the  eighth  day  of 
May,  in  the  year  1 554-,  and  subscribed  by 
Robert  Ferrar,  late  bishop  of  St  David's. 

RorWLAND    TaTLOR,  JoHN  PhILPOT, 

John  Brapford,  Laurence  Saunders, 

John  Hooper,  late  bishop  of  Worcester  and  Gloucester, 

J^DWARD  Crome,  John  Rogers, 

IiJ)MUNI>  li.WVRHNCE,      And  J,  P. — J.  M. 
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beforci  till  those  in  power  unjustly  penecottd  Hm^  woA 

sent  him  prisoner  to  the  tower  of  London* 

On  Sunday,  the  thirteenth  of  Augoitf  m  the  fiitt  jmr 
of  queen  Mary's  reiga9  Dr  Bourne,  then  bi^p  of  Bath 
and  Wells»  made  a  sermon  at  Paul'*  cross»  in  which  \m 
railed  against  pious  long  Edward,  then  deceased^  and  lo 
reviled  the  Reformation  and  Reformers,  that  the  GOnuniMi 
people  began  to  lose  their  patience,  and  from  a  great  muN 
muring^  there  arose  a  greater  uproar  among  the  multtfendc^ 
in  60  much,  that  the  lord  mayor  and  all  his  officers  gooU 
not  silence  the  tumult,  which  was  so  enraged,  that  one  of 
the  people  threw  a  dagger  at  the  preacher's  head,  whidh 
narrowly  missed  him  *,  and,  we  are  told,  that  the  mob 
would  certainly  have  torn  him  in  pieces,  had  not  this 
Mr  Bradford,  who  then  sat  behind  him,  stood  up  at  the 
earnest  entreaty  of  Dr  Bourne  himself,  to  appease  the 
people  :  And  the  people  heard  him  gladly,  while  Boome 
was  glad  to  sit  down,  and  hide  his  head  to  save  his  life- 
Mr  Bradford  preached  so  long  upon  peace  and  qiuetneti» 
that  the  multitude  became  quiet  3  and  when  the  sermon 
was  ended,  they  went  peaceably  away.  Yet,  notwith* 
standing  the  mob  was  greatly  dispersed,  Dr  Bourne  wu 
still  afraid  to  shew  his  head,  till  Mr  Bradford  and  Mr 
Rogers,  vicar  of  St  Sepulchre's,  undertook  to  conduct 
him,  at  the  hazard  of  their  own  lives,  to  the  gnunmar- 
school,  which  was  hard  by  ;  which  they  did  by  screemng 
him  with  their  gowns.  For  which  charity  they  were 
soon  afterwards  rewarded  by  popish  gratitude,  with  fiit 
and  faggot. 

Among  the  company  at  St  Paul's  cross  at  that  tunc^ 
there  was  one  who  said  these  words  ^  *  Ah,  Bradford, 

*  Bradford,  thou  savest  him  that  will  burn  thee  |  I  give 
«  thee  his  life  :  If  it  were  not  for  thee,  I  would,  I  assort 

*  thee,  have  run  him  through  with  my  sword.'  The 
same  day  in  the  afternoon,  Mr  Bradford  preached  at  Bow- 
church  in  Chcnpside,  and  sharply  reproved  the  people  ibr 
their  seditious  behaviour. 

Yet,  notwithstanding   this  benevolent  conduct,  aboat 

three  days  after  he  was  sent  to  the  tower  of  LondoOi 

Nvhere  the  queen  then  resided,  and  was  ordered  to  sppctf 

before  the  council.      He  was  charged  with  sedition  tf 

TauUs- cross,  though  he  had  been  the  means  of  saving 

Bourne,  and  also  for  preaching.     He  was  first  committid 

to  the  tower  as  aforesaid,  and  was  afterwards  harraeeed 

r.bout  alpiost  two  years,  from  prison  to  prison,  till  Ae 
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fumes  deprived  him  of  his  body,  and  dismissed  his  soul 
to  heaven. 

Mr  Bradford  was  sent  from  the  Tower  to  the  Kin^s 
Bem:b  in  Southwark :  And  after  his  condemnation  he  was 
sent  to  the  Poubry^Cowpier  in  London :  And  while  he  re* 
mained  in  each  of  these  two  last  places  he  preached  twice 
a*day,  unless  prevented  by  sickness.  In  the  same  places, 
he.  would  often  celebrate  the  Lord's  supper;  and  the 
keepers  were  so  kind  as  to  permit  many  people  to  come 
both  to  the  sermon  and  the  sacrament ;  so  that  his  cham- 
ber was  on  these  occasions  commonly  filled  with  serious 
Christians.  Preaching,  readingi  and  praying,  was  the  / 
chief  business  of  his  whole  Ufe.  He  did  not  eat  more  ( 
thao  one  meal  a-day,  and  that  a  sparing  one,  and  hit 
continual  study  was  upon  his  knees.  In  the  midst  of  his 
dinner  he  was  wont  to  meditate  with  his  hat  over  his  ' 
eyes,  from  whence  would  often  shed  abundance  of  tears* 
Very  gentle  he  was  both  to  man  and  child,  and  in  so 
good  credit  with  his  keeper,  that  he  had  liberty  to  go 
abroad  any  evening  without  any  guard,  on  his  promise 
that  he  would  return  again  the  same  night ;  whtdi  he  al- 
ways punctually  did,  and  rather  beforevthan  after  the  hour 
appointed. 

He  was  of  person  somewhat  tali  and  slender,  spare  of 
body,  of  a  faint  sanguine  colour,  with  a  dark-brown  beard.. 
He  would  seldom  sleep  above  four  hours  in  the  night.  He 
would  never  waste  his  time  in  any  sort  of  gaming,  but  his 
diief  recreation  was  in  Christian  conversation  with  his  fa- 
mily ;  wherein  he  usually  spent  some  time  after  dinner  at 
his  table ;  and  then  to  prayer  and  his  book  again.  He  ac-^ 
counted  that  time  lost,  which  was  not  spent  in  doing 
good,  either  with  his  pen,  study,  or  in  exhorting  of  others, 
&c.  He  was  no  niggard  of  his  purse,  but  would  liberally 
communicate  a  pare  of  what  he  had  to  his  fellow- prisoners. 
And  commonly  once  a- week  he  visited  the  thieves,  pick- 
pockets, and  such  others  as  were  with  him  in  prison  ;  to 
whom  he  would  give  pious  exhortations,  and  afterwards 
distribute  money  among  them  for  their  subsistence. 

While  he  was  in  the  Kin^s  Bench^  and  Mr  Laurence, 
launders  in  the  Marsha/sea^  both  prisoners,  and  afterwards 
martyrs ;  on  the  back-side  of  these  two  prisons  they  met 
many  times,  and  conferred  together  as  often  as  they 
would  :  And  Mr  Bradford  was  so  trusted  by  his  keeper, 
fKid  had  such  liberty  in  the  backside  of  the  prison,  that. 
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any  day  he  might  easily  have  escaped  if  he  would  |   hd 

the  Lord  had  another  work  for  him  to  do. 

Oiie  of  his  old  friends  once  came  to  him  id  prison^  and 
said,  <  Suppose  I  should  make  intercession  for  you,  and 

<  get  you  out  of  prison,  what  would  you  do,  or  whither 

<  would  you  go  f  To  which  he  answered,  as  thoueh  he 
did  not  care  whether  he  had  his  ttberty  or  no :  But  being 
further  pressed  to  know  what  he  would  do,  if  such  a  thing 
should  be  brought  about  -,  he  then  said  that  he  would  mar- 
ry, and  still  abide  in  England,  teaching  the  people  secret- 
ly, till  the  Lord's  providence  should  so  order  it,  that  he 
should  do  it  in  a  more  public  maimer. 

He  was  so  well  respected  by  all  good  men,  that  manj 
who  knew  no  more  of  him  than  Uie  report  only,  mucB 
lamented  his  death :  yea,  and  great  numbers  of  the  papists 
themselves  also  heartily  wished,  that  he  might  have  been 
spared.     Bishop  Rtd/ey  spoke  of  him  iiv  these  terms }  '  In 

*  my  conscience,  says  he,  I  judge  Mr  Bradfird  more  wor- 

*  thy  to  be  a  bishop,  than  many  of  us,  who  are  bishops  al* 
«  ready,  to  be  parish  priests.* — i'his  character  was  givei 
of  him  by  Ridley  in  the  days  of  king  Edivard^  upon  recom* 
mending  him  to  preferment. 

The  Lord  was  pleased  so  to  bless  his  company  to  o- 
thers,  that  there  were  but  few  to  be  found  in  the  prisons 
where  he  had  been,  who  had  not  received  some  advantage 
^rom  his  pious  conversation :  A  singular  and  eminent  in- 
stance of  which  here  follows.  Bishop  Ferrar  being  pri- 
soner in  the  Kin^S'Befich^  was  prevailed  upon  by  die 
papists  to  receive  the  sacrament  in  one  kind.  But,  bf 
the  providence  of  God,  Mr  Bradford  was  brought  to  the 
s;ime  prison  the  very  day  before  he  was  to  have  done  it; 
and  he  was  made  instrumental  in  saving  the  good  bishop 
fcom  such  a 'base  and  unvtrorthy  action. 

The  night  before  he  was  removed  to  Newgatef  he  wu 
somewhat  dibturbed  in  his  sleep,  by  dreaming  that  the 
chain  for  his  burninp;  was  brought  to  the  'Cem^ir'gatf ; 
that  the  next  day  he  must  go  to  Newgate  j  and,  that  the 
day  after  he  was  to  be  buint  in  Smithfield:  Which  came 
to  pass  accordingly. 

One  afternoon,  as  he  and  his  bed-fellow  were  walking 
together  in  the  keeper's  chamber,  the  keeper's  wife  came 
up  in  much  grief,  and  said,  «  Oh  Mr  Bradford^  I  come 

<  to  bring  you  heavy  news  !'    "  What  is  that?'*  said  hci 

*  Indeed,  quoth  she,  to  morrow  you  are  to  be  btttnei* 

<  y..)jr  chain  is  r.ow  proparing :  And  you  must  present^ 
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•  go  to  Newgate.*  On  this  Mr.  Bradford  put  off  his  cap, 
and  lifting  up  his  eyes  to  heaven,  said,  « I  thank  God 
^  for  it ;  I  have  looked  for  this  a  long  time,  and  there- 
*«  fore  it  cometli  not  unexpectedly,  but  as  a  thing  waited 
•*  for  daily  and  hourly ;  the  Lord  make  me  worthy  of 
**  it!"  And,  after  thanking  her  for  her  good-will,  he 
repaired  to  his  chamber,  and  prayed  in  secret  for  a  long 
liine;  which 'when  he  had  done,  he  came  to  his  friend, 
and  took  several  writings  and  papers,  and  told  him  what 
Be  would  have  to  be  done  with  them  ;  and  having  thus 
settled  his  affairs  in  the  afternoon,  at  night,  half-a-dozen 
of  his  friends  came  to  see  him  ;  with  whom  he  spent  all 
the  evening  in  prayer,  and  devout  exercises. 

A  little  before  he  went  out  of  the  Compter,  he  prayed 
very  affectionately,  which  produced  a  number  of  tears, 
and  greatly  affected  the  hearts  of  the  hearecs.  AhvI  when 
he  stripped  himself  to  his  shirt,  in  which  he  was  to  suffer, 
he  made  another  excellent  prayer  upon  the  wedding-gar- 
ment. When  he  went  out  of  the  chamber,  he  prayed 
agwi ;  and  gave  money  to  every  servant  and  oflScer  in 
the  house ;  exhorting  them  all  to  serve  and  fear  tlie  Lord. 
And  the  prisoners,  to  all  of  whom  he  had  been  profitable 
in  one  shape  or  other,  were  in  tears  on  their  parting  with 
lum. 

About  eleven  or  twelve  o'clock  in  the  night,  when  they 
thought  no  body  would  be  stirring,  the  officers  carried 
him  to  Newgate ;  but,  contrary  to  their  expectations,  the 
streets  between  the  Compter  and  Newgate  were  crouded 
with  people,  who  waited  to  see  him,  and  bid  him  farewell 
with  prayers  and  many  tears  -,  and  he  took  his  leave  of 
them  in  the  same  affectionate  manner,  praying  that  the 
Lord  would  bless  them  and  keep  tliem  in  his  truth. 

Whether  it  was  a  command  from  the  queen  and  her 
council,  or  from  Bonner  and  his  adherents,  or  whether  it 
was  devised  by  the  lord  mayor,  aldermen,  and  sheriffs  of 
London,  or  not ;  there  was  a  strong  rumour  all  over  the 
city  the  night  before,  that  Mr  Bradford  was  to  be  burnt 
the  next  morning  at  four  o'clock  in  SmlthJUld.  There 
were  different  opinions  about  this  report :  Some  thought 
that  it  was  for  fear  of  a  tumult ;  others  conjectured,  that 
the  papists  were  afraid  that  his  behaviour  would  so  work 
upon  the  minds  of  the  people,  as  to  do  their  cause  much 
damage.  However  the  true  cause  of  this  contrivance 
never  came  to  lighr. 

At  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  Smithfield  was  fuU  of 
jicople,    though  Mr    Bradford  v/ic   not  brought   thither 

before 
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before  nine.  Going  through  Newgate,  he  espied!  an  old. 
friend,  to  whom  he  called,  and  gave  him  his  velvet  cap^ 
an  handkerchief,  &c.  And  when  he  departed^  one  hb 
Roger  Beswick,  brother-in-law  to  Mr  Bradford,  came  up 
and  shook  him  by  the  hand ;  for  which  Mr  Woodroofle 
the  sheriff,  like  a  rough  rude  man^  broke  Mr  Beswick's 
head,  so  that  the  blood  flew  about ;  and  as  they  could 
not  change  many  words  together,  Mr  Bradford  took  his 
leave  of  him,  desiring  to  be  recommended  to  hfs  mother 
and  his  friends,  and  advised  him  to  go  directly  to  a  sor* 
geon. 

He  was  taken  into  Smithfield  with  a  strong  guard  of 
armed  men.    When  he  came  to  the  place  where  he  was 
to  suffer,  he  fell  on  his  face  and  prayed.     After  which  he 
took  a  faggot  and  kissed  it,  and  the  stake  likewise.    Then 
having  put  off  his   clothes,  he  stood  by  the  stake,  and 
lifting  up  his  eyes  and  hands  towards  heaven,  said,  **  O 
«  England,  England,  repent  of  thy  sins,  repent  of  thy 
<<  sins,  beware  of  idolatry  :  Beware  of  antichrists ;  take 
«<  heed  they  do  not  deceive  thee  !"    Then  he  turned  his 
face  to  John  Leaf,  a  young  man  about  twenty  years  old, 
who  suiicred  with  him,  and  said,  "  Be  of  good  comfort^ 
**  brother,  for  we  shall  sup  with  the  Loi^  this  night." 
He  then  embraced  the   reeds,  and  said,  <<  Strait  b  the 
*<  gate,  and  narrow  is  the  way  that  leadeth  to  life  eternal, 
<<  and  few  there  be  that  find  it."     After  which  he  wu 
fastened  to  the  stake  and  burnt,  on  the  first  of  July,  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord  1555.    He  ended  his  life  like  a  lamb, 
without  the  least  alteration  of  countenance,  and  in  Ae 
prime  of  his  days. 

We  shall  now  give  some  farther  account  of  the  trooUes 
And  examination  of  this  worthy  martyr,  Mr  John  brad- 
ford,  which  began  on  the  twenty-second  of  January,  1555^ 
when  he  was  commanded  to  appear  before  Stephen  Gar- 
diner, bishop  of  Winchester,  and  other  commissioners  ap- 
pointed by  the  queen  for  that  purpose.  ' 

When  he  came  into  the  presence  of  the  council,  (he 
lord  chancellor  told  him,  <  that  he  had  been  a  long  time 

<  in  prison  for  his  seditious  behaviour  at  Paul's-eross,  and 

<  for  his  fiilse  preaching  and  arrogancy,  in  taking  upoo 
(  him  to  preach  without  authority.      I)uc   the    tittie  of 

<  mercy   is   come,  if  you  will  accept  it  on  the  queeo*! 

<  terms.     If  you  will  do  as  we  have  done,  you  shall  find 
*  as  we  have  found,  1  warrant  you.' 

After  reverent  and  lowly  obedience  first  made,  Mr 
l}rac!f(^rd    thus   answcrcJ ;    '•  My  lord,  and  lords  all,  I 

"  confer 
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H  eonfee^  tliftt  I  ha^e  been  long  imprisonedi  and,  with 
*•  humble  reverence  be  it  spoken,  unjustly  j  in  so  much 
««  that  I  did  nothing  seditiously,  falsely,  or  ignorantly, 
««  by  word  or  fatt,  by  preaching  or  otherwise ;  but 
««  rather  sought  truth,  peace,  and  godly  quietness,  as 
«*  an  obedient  faithful  subject,  both  in  saving  the  life 
«*  of  him  who  is  now  bishop  of  Bath,  namely,  Dr  Bourne^ 
«  who  was  then  preacher  at  the  cross,  and  in  preaching 
"  for  quietness  accordingly." 

At  these  words  the  lord   chancellor,  the  famoi:iS  Gjr- 
imevy  bishop  of  Winchester y  gave  him  the  lye  5  <  for,   said 

•  he,  the  fact  was  seditious,  as  my  lord  of  Londoriy  can  bear 

*  witness.' 
Bonner.  <  You  say  true,  my  lord,  I  saw  him  with  my 

*  own  eyes,  when  he  took  upon  him  to  rule  and  head  the 

•  people  impudently,  thereby  declaring  that  he  was  the 

•  author  of  the  sedition.* 
Bradford,     ««  My  lords,  notwithstanding   my  lord   bi- 

"  sihop's  seeing  and  saying ;  yet  the  truth  f  have  told,  as 
«  one  day  the  Lord  God  Almighty  shaH  reveal  to  all  the 
'«  world,  when  we  shall  all  stand  before  him.  In  the 
•<  mean  seaspn,  because  I  cannot  be  believed  by  you,  1 
**  must  and  am  ready  to  suffer  as  now  your  sayings  be, 
*«  whatsoever  God  shall  permit  or  license  you  to  do. 
«  to  me." 
Jjord  Chancelhfr,  *  I  know  thou  hast  a  glbrious   tongue,, 

*  and  goodly  shews  thou  makest  \  but  all  is  lies  thou 
«  speakest.  And  again,  I  have  not  forgot  how  stubborn 
«  thou  wast,  when  thou  wast  before  us  in  the  Towers 

%  •  whereupon  thou  wast  committed  to  prison  concerning 
^  *  religion  ;  I  have  not  forgotten  thy  behaviour  and  talk^ 
%  •  for  which  cause  thou  hast  been  kept  in  prison,  as  one 
J  «  who  would  have  done  more  hurt  than  I  wiU  speak  on.* 
I  Bradford.  "  My  lord,,  as  I  said,  I  say  again  v  that  I 

I  ••  stand,  as  before  you,  so  before  God,  and  one  day  we 
'  •«  shall  all  stand  before  him  :  The  truth  then  will  be- 
^  ««  the  truth,  though  we  will  not  so  take  it.  Yea,  my 
.  "^  lord,  I  dare  say  that  my  lord  of  Bathy  Dr  Bourn^y 
■.  ^«  will  witness  with  me,  that  I  sought  his  safeguard  with 
r     **  the  peril  of  mine  own  life  :  I  thank  God  therefc*rc/' 

Bonner. «  That  is  not  true  :  For  I  myself  did  see  thee 
'^   "^  take  upon  thee  too  much.* 
i:  Bradford.  *<  No,  I  took  nothing  upon  me  undesired, 

^^  and  that  of  Dr  Bourne  himself ;  as,  if  he  were  present, 
.,     *<  I  dare  say  he  would  affirm,     [However  Bourne  had  the 

^*  ingratitude  to  keep  out  of  the  way.]     For  be  desired 

♦<  me 
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«  me  to  help  him,  to  pacify  the  people^  and  abo  not  t» 
<c  leave  him,  till  he  was  in  safety.  And  as  for  mj  beha- 
«  viour  in  the  Tower,  and  talk  before  your  honours  }  if  I 
<<  did  or  said  any  thing  that  did  not  beseem  me*  if  your 
<<  lordship  would  tell  me  wherein  it  wasy  I  would  ahortly 
<<  make  you  an  answer." 

Lord  Chancellor.     *  Welli  to  leave  this  matter  :  How 

<  sayest  thou  now  i  wilt  thou  return  again^  and  do  as  we 
*  have  done,  and  thou  shalt  receive  the  queen's  mercy 

<  and  pardon  ?' 

Bradford.  **  My  lord,  I  desire  mercy  with  God^s 
«  mercy ;  but  mercy,  with  God's  wrath,  God  keep  me 
<<  from  :  Although,  I  thank  God,  therefore,  mj  con- 
<<  science  doth  not  accuse  me,  that  I  did  speak  any  thing 
*<  that  1  should  not  receive  the  queen's  mercy  or  pardon. 
<<  For  all  that  ever  I  did  or  spake,  was  both  agreeable  to 
**  God's  laws,  and  the  laws  of  the  realm  at  present,  and 
"did  make  much  to  quietness." 

Lord  Chancellor.   *  Well,  if  thou  make  this  babblingf 

<  rolling  thy  eloquent  tongue,  and  yet  being  altogether 

<  ignorant  and  vain-glorious,  and  wilt  not  receive  mercy 

<  offered  to   thee ;    know  for  truth,  that  the  queen  is 

<  minded  to  make  a  purgation  of  all  such  as  thou  art.' 

Bradford.  «  The  Lord,  before  whom    I  stand,  as  well 
'<  as  before  you,  knoweth  what  vain-glory  I  have  sought, 
<<  and  seek  in  this  behalf  :  His  mercy  I  desire,  and  also 
<<  would  be  glad  of  the  queen's  favour,  to  liTe  as  a  sub- 
*<  ject  without  a  clog  of  conscience.     But  otherwise,  the 
«  Lord's  mercy  is  better  to  me  thaa  life  \  and  I  know  to 
*<  whom  I  have  committed  my  life,  even  into  his  hands 
"  who  will  keep  it,  so  that  no  man  may  take  it  away 
*<  before  it  be  his  pleasure.     There  are  twelve  houn  in 
"  the  day,  and  as  long  as  they  last  no  man  shall  hate 
«  power  thereon.    Therefore,  his  good- will  be  done  %  life 
*<  in  his  displeasure  is  worse  than  death  ^  and  death,  witk 
•<  his  favour,  is  true  life." 

Lord  Cliancellor,    <  I  know  well  enough,  tfaat-ve  dull 
^  have  glorious  talk  enough,  with  thee  :  Be  sure,  that  u 

<  thou  hast  deceived  the  people  with  false  and  dciiU 

<  doctrine,  so  shalt  thou  receive.' 

Bradford.  <«  I  have  not  deceived  the  people,  nor  ta^b 
<<  any  other  doctrine,  than  by  God's  grace  I  an,  w 
**  hope  shall  be,  ready  to  confirm  with  my  life.  Aw 
**  as  for  the  devilishness  and  falseness  of  the  doctrinal' 
"  should  be  very  sorry  if  you  could  prove  it." 

Dsffc*  1"^ 
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Durham,  *  Why,  tell  me  j  what  say  you  by  the  minis- 
<  tration  of  the  communion,  as  now  you  know  it  is  ?' 

Bradford,  <*  My  lord,  here  I  must  desire  of  your  lord- 
«  ship  and  all  your  honours  a  question,  before  I  dare  make 
•*  you  an  answer  to  any  interrogatory  or  question,  where- 
««  with  you  now  begin.  I  have  been  six  times  sworn, 
«<  that  I  shall  in  no  wise  consent  to  the  practising  of  any 
<«  jurisdiction,  or  any  authority,  on  the  bishop  of  Rome's 
<«  behalf,  within  this  realm  of  England.  Now,  before 
«  God,  I  humbly  pray  your  honours  to  tell  me,  whether 
«<  you  ask  me  this  question  by  his  authority,  or  no  ?  If 
♦<  you  do,  I  dare  not,  nor  may  answer  you  any  thmg  in 
<^  his  authority,  which  you  shall  demand  of  me,  except 
<'  I  would  be  forsworn,  which  God  forbid  !" 

Secretary  Bourne,  *  Hast  thou  been  sworn  six  times  ? 
•<  what  office  hast  thou  borne  V    . 

Bradford,  <<  Forsooth,  I  was  thrice  sworn  in  Cambridge, 
<*  when  I  was  admitted  master  of  arts,  when  I  was  ad- 
«*  mitted  fellow  of  Pembroke-hall ;  and  when  I  was  there, 
<<  the  visitors  came  thither  and  sware  the  university. 
<<  Again,  I  was  sworn  when  I  entered  into  the  ministry, 
«*  when  I  had  a  prebend  given  me,  and  when  I  was  sworn 
«  to  serve  the  king  a  little  before  his  death." 

Lord  Chancellor,  *  Tush  !  Herod's  oaths  a  man  should 

*  make  no  conscience  at.'  / 

Bradford.  «<  My  lord,  these  were  no  Herod's  oaths,  no 
<«  unlawful  oaths,  but  oaths  according  to  God's  word, 
«  as  you  yourself  have  well  affirmed  in  your  book,  De 
w  verd  obedientid  *" 

Secretary  Bourne,  <  Yea,  it  was  reported  this  parlia- 
« ment  time,  that  he  hath  done  more  hurt  by  letters,  and 

*  exhorting  those  that  have  come  to  him  in  religion,  than 

*  ever  he  did  when  he  was  abroad  by  preaching.  In  his 
« letters,  he  curseth  all  that  teach  any  false  doctrine  (for 
<  so  he  calleth  that,  which  is  not  according  to  that  he 

*  taught),  and   most  heartily  exhorteth  them,  to  whom 

*  he  wtiteth,  to  continue  still  in   that  they  have  received 

*  by  him,  and  such  like  as  he  is.'  All  which  words  several 
of  the  council  affirmed,  to  which  he  added,  saying  ;  <  How 

*  say  you,  sir,  have  you  not  thus  seditiously  written  and 
^  exhorted  the  people  ?' 

,  Bradford. 

•   This    book     Of    true    Obedience^   was    written    by    Gardiner    in    the 
t^nic  of  Henry  VM.   againfl  the  pope^s  fupremacy.  and  prcfactd  with 

*  Recommendation  by    Bonner — Both   thefc    gentlemen    perceived,  that, 
*^  that  time,  fuch  opinions  •pened  the  way  for  prcfetment. 

*  A  a 
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Bradford.  <<  I  have  not  written  nor  spoken  any  thing 
<f  seditiously  \  neither  (I  thank  God  therefore)  have  I  ad- 
^  niitted  any  seditious  thought^nor  I  trust  ever  shall  do.'*^ 
Secretary  Bourne.  «  Yea,  thou  hast  written  letters.' 
Lord  Chancellor.  <  Why  speakest  thou  not  ?  hast  thov^ 

<  not  written  as  he  saith  ?' 

Bradford.  «'  That  1  have  written^  I  have  written." 
Southwell.  <  Lord  God  !  what  an  arrogant  and  stubbor^- 

<  boy  is  this,  that  thus  stoutly  and  dallyingly  behavetl 

*  himself  before  the  queen's  council  !' 

Bradford*  <'  My  lords  and  masters^  the  Lord  God,  who 
**  is,  and  will  be  judge  to  us  all,  knoweth,  that  as  I  am 
<<  certain,  I  now  stand  before  his  majesty ;  so  with  re. 
<<  vercnce  in  his  sight  I  stand  before  you,  and  to  yoo 
«  accordingly  in  words  and  gesture  I  desire  to  behare 
<<  myself.     If  you  otherwise  take  it,  I  doubt  not  but  God 
<<  in  his  time  will  reveal  it :  In  the  mean  season,  I  shall 
<<  sufFer  with  all  due  obedience  your  sayings  and  doings 
"  too,  I  hope.''  , 

Lord  Chancellor.  <  These  be  gay  and  glorious  words  of 

<  reverence,  but  as  in  all  other  things,  so  herein  also  thou 

*  dost  nothing  but  lie.' 

Bradford.  <<  Well,  I  would  God  the  author  of  truth 
<f  and  abhorror  of  lies,  would  pull  my  tongue  out  of 
«  my  mouth  before  you  all,  and  shew  a  terrible  judg- 
«  ment  on  me  here  present,  if  I  have  purposed,  or  do 
«  purpose  to  lie  before  you,  who  either  can  lay  my 
«  letters  to  my  charge  or  no  :  If  you  lay  any  thing  to 
<(  my  charge  that  I  have  written,  and  if  I  deny  it,  then 
«<  I  am  a  liar." 

Lord  Chancellor.  <  We  shall  never  have  done  with  thee^ 

<  I  perceive  now  :  Be  short,,  be  short,  wilt  thou  accept 
«  of  mercy  now  ?' 

Bradford.  "  1  pray  God  give  me  his  mercy,  and  if 
<<  therewith  you  will  extend  yours .  I  will  not  refuse  it  ( 
<«  but  otherwise  I  will  have  none." 

Here  arose  a  great  noise  ;  some  said  one  thing,  and  some 
another  ;  while  others  again  accused  him  of  arrogancy  in 
refusing  the  queen's  pardon,  which  her  majesty  in  her 
grep.c  clemency  had  reached  towards  him. 

To  this  proposal  of  life,  Mr  Bradford  answered  meekly 
and  plainly  thus  :  *^  My  lord,  if  I  may  live  as  a  quiet 
«  subject  without  clog  of  conscience,  I  shall  heartily 
«(  thank  you  for  your  pardon;  if  I  behave  myself  othep 
a  wise,  then  am  I  in  danger  of  the  law :  In  the  meal 
i(  time.  I  fisk  no  more  than  tlic  benefit  of  a  subject  till  If 
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j<  be  convinced  of  trangressions ;  if  I  cannot  have  this, 
««  as  hitherto  I  have  not  had,  God's  good  will  be  done." 
Upon  these  words,  the  lord  chancellor  began  a  tedious 
tale  about  the  false  doctrine  in  king  Edward's  days,  and 
how  the  people  were  deceived  thereby  ;  and  at  the  conclu- 
ision  he  turned  to  Mr  Bradford  and  said,  how  sayest  thou  ? 
Bradfoyd,  <<  My  lord,  the  doctrine  taught  in  king  Ed- 
•«  ward's  days  was  God's  pure  religion  ;  [the  first  book 
•«  of  homilies  in  the  church  of  England  was  then  made 
<«  and  confirmed]  which,  as  I  then  believed,  so  do  I  now 
'^*  more  believe  it  than  ever  I  did,  and  therein  I  am  more 
•»  confirmed,  and  ready  to  declare  it  by  God's  grace, 
*«  even  as  he  will,  to  the  world,  than  I  was  when  I  first 
^  came  into  prison." 

Durham,  •  What  religion  mean  you  in  king  Edward's 
*  days  ?  What  year  of  his  reign  ?* 

Bradford,  "  Forsooth  even  the  same  year,  my  lord, 
*«  that  the  king  died,  and  I  was  a  preacher." 

After  some  small  pause,  the  lord  chancellor  began  again 
to  declare,  that  the  doctrine  taught  in  king  Edward's  days 
was  heresy,  though  he  preteiided  not  to  prove  his  assertion 
either  by  scripture  or  reason  ;  but  cunningly  made  use  df 
this  observation,  that  it  ended  with  treason  and  rebellion, 
so  that  jsiaid  .he,  the  Very  end  were  enough  to  prove  that 
doctrine  to  be  naught. 

Bradford.  <<  Ah,  my  lord  !  that  you  could  enter  into 
**  God's  sanctuary,  and  mark  the  end  of  this  present  doc- 
*<  trine  that  you  so  magnify." 

Lord  Chancellor.  <  What  meanest  thou  by  that  ?  I  am 
«  of  opinion  we  shall  have  a  snatch  of  rebellion  even  now.' 
Bradford.  "  My  lord,  1  mean  no  such  end  as  you 
^  would  gather  :  I  mean  an  end  which  no  man  seeth, 
•<  but  Such  as  enter  into  God'S  sanctuary.  If  a  man 
«  look  on  present  things,  he  will  soon  destroy  himself." 

Here  my  lord  chancellor  offered  mercy  i  and  Mr  Brad- 
ford answered  as  before :  **  Mercy  with  God's  mercy^ 
«<  should  be  welcome  $  but  otherwise  he  would  have  none." 
Whereupon  the  chancellor  rang  a  little  bell  to  call  some- 
body in  ;  for  there  were  but  very  few  present  at  that  time 
besides  the  bishop  of  Worcester. — And  Sf/heii  one  was  come 
in,  Mr  Secretary  Bourne  said,  «  it  is  best  for  you,  my 
«  lord,  to  give  the  keeper  an  extraordinaty  charge  of  this 
*  fellow.'     Then  the  under  marshal  was  called  in. 

Lord  Chancellor,  <  Ye  shall  take  this  roan  to  you,  and 
«  keep  him  close  without  conference  of  any  man,  but  by 
^  your  knowledge,  and  suffer  him  not  to  write  any  letters; 
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«  dec.  for  he  is  of  another  manner  of  charge  to  you  thao 
<  he  was  before.* 

And  80  they  departed,  Bradford  looking  as  chearful  as 
any  man  could  do ;  declaring  thereby  how  willing  he  was 
even  to  give  his  life  for  the  confirmation  of  bis  faith  and 
doctrine. 

On  the  twenty- ninth  of  January,  1555,  the  lord  chan- 
cellor and  other  bishops  were  in  St  Mary-Overy's  church 
in  Southwark,  when  Mr  Bradford  was  sent  for  ;  and  thejr 
proceeded  to  a  second  examination  of  him,  but  he  by  his 
proper  answers  manifested,  that  he  was  well  established 
in  the  truths  of  the  gospel.  Mr  Bradford  was  several  times 
examined  by  the  lord  chancellor  and  the  bishops,  by  two 
Spanish  friars  who  came  to  htm  in  the  Compter,  and  hj 
Dr  Westen,  dean  of  Westminster,  who  came  to  visit  Mr 
Bradford  in  prison,  and  had  much  conversation  with  him  *, 
but  in  his  conferences  with  them  all,  he  answered  in  a 
steady  and  uniform  manner,  becoming  a  man  who  knev 
in  whom  he  believed,  and  like  a  Christian  champion  for 
the  truths  of  God ;  though,  naturally,  he  was  (as  Mr 
Edward  Leigh  says  of  him)  <  a  man  of  a  humble,  melting 
*  spirit.' 

He  lived  under  so  strong  a  sense  of  his  corruptkmSy 
that  he  subscribed  some  of  his  letters  from  prison  in  the 
following  words  : — "  The  most  miserable,  hard-hearted, 
«  unth^itikful  sinner,  John  Bradford.  The  sinful  John 
«  Bradford." 

We  arc  informed  by  Mr  Fox,  that  he  wrote  many 
treatises,  especially  during  his  confinement,  of  which  the 

following  have  been  published Two  sermons  ;  the  first 

of  repentance,  on  Matt.  iv.  17.  the  second  of  the  Lord's 
Supper.  2.  Letters  to  his  fellow  martyrs.  3.  An  answer 
to  two  letters,  upon  the  lawfulness  of  attending  mai&  4. 
The  danger  of  attending  mass.  5.  His  examination  before 
the  cfTicers.  6.  Godly  meditations  made  in  prisoni  called 
his  short  prayers.  7.  Truth's  complaints.  S»  A  transb- 
tion  of  Melancthon  upon  prayer.  9.  A  dialogue  of  jne- 
destination  and  free-will. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  Bradford's  letters  made  such  a 
noise  among  the  papists,  since  they  were  highly  spiritual) 
and  tended  to  establish  the  people  of  God  under  Ait  sef^  ^ 
rity  of  their  persecution.  They  are  so  truly  excellent, 
that,  notwithstanding  the  rude  style  of  those  tiftieSf  they 
are  read  with  delight  and  edification  even  tD  this  daj. 
We  will  select  two  or  three  of  them  for  our  readers,  to 
shew  his  manner  and  spirit,  and  refer  them  for  the  rest  to 
Fox's  Acts  and  Monuments. 

«To 
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"  To   my  dear  fathers,  Dr  Cranmer,  Dr  Ridley,  and 

"  Dr  Latimer. 

«  ^ESUS  Emmanueli  My  dear  fathers  in  the  Lord, 
«<  J  1  beseech  God,  our  sweet  Father  through  Christ,  to 
"  make  perfect  the  good  he  hath  begun  in  us  all.  Amen. 

"  I  had  thought  that  every  of  your  staves  had  stood  next 
"  the  door,  but  now  it  is  otherwise  perceived.     Our  dear 
"  brother  Rogers  hath  broken  the  ice  valiantly,   as  this 
<«  day  (I   think)  or  to-morrow  gt  the  uttermost,  hearty 
**  Hooper,  sincere  Saunders,  and  trusty  Taylor,  end  their 
"  course,  and  receive  their  crown.    The  next  am  I,  which 
"  hourly  look  for  the   porter  to  open  me  the  gates  after 
<«  them,  to  enter  into  the   desired  rest.     God  forgive  me 
**  mine  unthankfulness   for   this  exceeding  great   mercy, 
**  that  amongst  so  many   thousands  it  pleaseth  his  mercy 
*'  to  chuse  me  to  be  one,   in  whom   he  will  suffer.     For 
<<  although  it  be  most  true,  that  jtiste  patior,  i.  e.  I  justly 
**  suffer  (for  1  have  been  a   great  hypocrite,   and  a  griev- 
"  ous  sinner,  the  Lord  pardon  me,   yea,  he  hath  done  it, 
*<  he  hath  done   it  indeed)  yet  hie  autem  quid  niali  fecit  ? 
**  i.  e,  what  evil  hath  he  done  ?  Christ,  whom  the  prelates 
••  persecute,  his  verity  which  they  hate  in  me,  hath  done 
"  no  evil,  nor  deserveth  death.     Therefore  ought  I  most 
•<  heartily  to  rejoice  of  this  dignation  and  tender  kindness 
**  of  the  Lord's  towards  me,  who  useth  Remedy  for  my 
**  sin  as  a  testimonial  of  his  testament,   to  his  glory,   to 
«*  my  everlasting  comfort,  to  the  edifying  of  his   church, 
**  and  to  the  overthrowing  of  antichrist  and  his  kingdom. 
**  Oh  what  am  I,  Lord,  that  thou  shouldest  thus  magnify 
*•  me,  so  vile  a  man  and  wretch,  as  always  I  have  been  ? 
**  Is  this  thy  wont,  to  send  for  such  a  wretch  and  an  hy- 
**  pocrite  as  I  have  been,  in  a  fiery  chariot,  as  thou  didst 
<*  for  Helias  ?   Oh  dear  fathers,  be  thankful  for  me,  that 
<*  I  still  might  be  found  worthy  in  whom  the  Lord  would 
*•  sanctify  his  holy  name.     And  for  your  part,  make  you 
**  ready  :  For  we  are  but  your  gentlemen-ushers.     Ntiptiid 
**  Agni  par  at  a  sunty  venite  ad  nuptias  ••  i.  e.  the  marriage  of 
**  the  Lamb  is  prepared  ;  come  unto  the  marriage.     1  now 
**  go  to  leave  my  flesh  there,  where  I  received  it.     I  shall 
<«  be  conveyed  thither,  as  Ignatius  was  at  Rome,  Leopar- 
<*  dis;   by  whose  evil  I  hope  to  be  made  better,     God 
«<  grant,  if  it  be  his   will  that  I  ask,  it  may  m^ke  them 
<<  better  by  me.     Amen. 

«  For  my  farewel  therefore,  I  write'and  send  this  unto 
**  you,  trusting  shortly  to  see  you  where  we  shall  never 
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*  be  separated.     In  the  mean  season  I  will  not  cease,  as 

<  I  have  done,  to  commend  you  to  our  Father  of  heaven; 

<  and  that  you  would  so  do  by  me,  I  most  heartily  pray 

*  every  one  of  you  :   You  know  now  I  have  roost  need. 
«  But ^df /is  est  Deusy  que  nunquam  sinet  ms  tentari supriid 

*  quod  possumus  ;   i.  c.   faithtul  is  God,  which  wiU  not 

*  sufFi^r  us  to  be  tempted  above  our  strength.     He  never 

*  did  it  hitherto,  nor  now ;  and  I  am  assured   he  will 
«  never.  Amen.     A  dextrts  est  mihi^  non  movehor.     Prcfter 

*  hoc  latabitur  cor  msunty  quia  non  derelinquet  animam  meam 

*  in  inferno^  nee  dabit  me,  sanctum  suum^  per  gratiam  in 

*  Christo,  videre  corruptionem,     E  carcere  raptim,  expedans 

*  omni  momento  carnificem  ;   i.  e.  he  is  on   my  right  hand, 
«  therefore  I  shall   not  fall :  Wherefore  my  heart  shall 

*  rejoice,  for  he  shall  not  leave  my  soul  in  hell ;  neither 

*  shall  suffer  me  his  holy  one,  by  his  grace  in  Christ,  to 

*  see  corruption.     Out  of  prison  in  haste,  looking  for  the 
«  tormentor,  tlie  eighth  of  February,  1555." 

To  a  faithful  Woman  in  her  heaviness  and  trouble. 

•<  /^  OD  our  good  Father,  for  his  mercies  sake  in  Christy 
,c  vjr  with  his  eternal  consolation  so  comfort  you,  as  I 
<*  desire  to  be  comforted  of  him  in  my  most  need :  Yea, 
"  he  will  comfort  you  (my  dear  sister]  only  cast  your  care 
«  upon  him,  and  he  never  can  nor  will  forsake  you.  For 
<<  his  calling  and  gifts  be  such,  that  he  can  never  repent 
"  him  of  them  Whom  he  loveth,  he  loveth  to  the  end ; 
«  none  of  his  chosen  can  perish  :  Of  which  number  I  knovr 
«  you  are,  my  dearly  beloved  sister.  God  increase  the 
«  faith  thereof  daily  more  and  more  in  you ;  may  he  give 
<<  unto  you  to  hang  wholly  on  him  and  on  his  providence 
«  and  protection  :  For  whoso  dwelleth  under  that  secret 
<(  thing,  and  help  of  the  Lord,  he  shall  be  cock-sure  for 
«  evermore.  He  that  dwelleth,  I  say  ;  for  if  we  he  flit- 
«  ters  and  not  dwellers,  as  was  Lot  a  flitter  from  Segor, 
«  where  God  promised  him  protection,  if  he  had  dwelled 
<(  there  still ;  wc  shall  remove  to  our  loss,  as  he  did  into 
*<  the  mountains. 

«  Dwell  therefore ;  that  is,  trust,  and  that  finally  unto 
«  the  end,  in  the  Lord,  (my  dear  sister)  and  you  'shall  be 
<*  as  mount  Sion.  As  mountains  compass  Jerusalem,  so 
«  doth  the  Lord  all  his  people.  How  then  can  he  forget 
((  you,  which  are  as  the  apple  of  his  eyei  for  his  dear 
<<  Son's  sake  ?  Ah  dear  heart,  that  I  were  now  but  one 
«  half  hour  with  you,  to  be  a  Simon  to  help  to  cany  your 

«« crosi 
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-<«  cross  with  you.     God  send  you  some  good  Simon  to  be 
"  with  you,  and  help  you. 

«  You  complain  in  your  letters  of  the  blindness  of  your 
"  mind,  and  the  troubles  you  feel.  My  dearly  beloved, 
«  God  make  you  thankful  for  that  which  God  hath  given 
«  unto  you  ;  may  he  open  your  eyes  to  see  what  and  how 
«<  great  benefits  you  have  received,  that  you  may  be  less 
"  covetous,  or  rather  impatient,  for  so  (I  fear  me)  it  should 
«  be  "called,  and  more  thankful.  Have  you  not  received 
«  at  his  hands  sight  to  see  your  blindness,  and  thereto  a 
«  desirous  and  seeking  heart  to  see  where  he  lieih  in  the 
"  mid-day,  as  his  dear  spouse  speaketh  of  herself  in  the 
•«  Canticles  ?  Oh  Joyce,  my  good  Joyce,  what  a  gift  is  this  ? 
<«  Many  have  some  sight,  but  none  this  sobbing  and  sigh- 
«  ing,  none  this  seeking  which  you  have,  I  know,  but 
«  such  as  he  hath  married  unto  him  in  his  mercies.  You 
<<  are  not  content  to  kiss  his  feet  with  the  Magdalen,  but 
<(  you  would  be  kissed  even  with  the  kiss  of  his  mouth, 
««  Canticles  i.  You  would  see  his  face  with  Moses,  for- 
ce getting  how  he  biddeth  us  seek  his  face,  Psalm  xxvii. 
"  Yea,  and  that  for  ever.  Psalm  cv.  Which  signifieth 
«  no  such  sight,  as  you  desire  to  be  in  this  present:  life, 
«<  which  would  see  God  now  face  to  face ;  whereas  he 
«e  cannot  be  seen,  but  covered  under  something,  yea, 
«  sometime  in  that  which  is  (as  you  would  say)  clean 
-«  contrary  to  God  ;  as  to  see  his  mercy  in  his  anger.  In 
«  bringing  us  to  hell,  faith  seeth  him  to  bring  us  to 
<<  heaven ;  in  darkness  it  beholdeth  brightness ;  In  hid- 
<«  ing  his  face  from  us,  it  beholdeth  his  merry  counte- 
«  nance.  How  did  Job  see  God,  but  (as  you  would  say) 
«  under  Satan's  cloak  ?  For  who  cast  the  fire  from  heaven 
*«  upon  his  goods  ?  Who  overthrew  his  house,  and  stirred 
*<  up  men  to  take  away  his  cattle,  but  Satan  ?  and  yet 
«<  Job  pierced  through  all  these,  and  saw  God's  work,  say- 
«^  ing,  The  Lord  hath  giveity  the  Lord  hath  taken  away,  &c. 

**  In  reading  of  the  Psalms,  how  often  do  you  see  that 
<«  David  in  the  shadow  of  death  saw  God's^weet  Jove  ? 
<«  And  so,  my  dearly  beloved,  I  see  that  you  in  your 
«  darkness  and  dimness  by  faith  do  see  clarity  and  bright- 
<<  ness.  By  faith,  I  sa.y,  because  faith  is  of  things  absent, 
*^  of  things  hoped  for,  of  things  which  I  appeal  to  your 
<«  conscience,  whether  you  desire-not.  And  can  you  de- 
*<  sire  any  thing  which  you  know  not  ?  And  is  there  of 
."  heavenly  things  any  other  true  knowledge  than  by 
"faith?  -v^ 

«  Therefore 
4 
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«  Therefore  (my  dear  heart)  be  thankful,  for  (before 
«  God  I  write  it)  you  have  great  cause.     Ah,  my  Joyce^ 
*<  how  happy  is  the   stay  wherein   you  are  ?   Verily  you 
<*  are  even  in  the  blessed  btateof  God's  children ;  for  they 
<<  mourn,  and  do  not  you  su  i   And  that  not  for  worldly 
**  wcaly  but  for  spiritual  riches,  faith,  hope,  charity,  &c. 
<<  Do  you  not  hunger  and  thirst  for  righteousness  ?   And 
<<  I  pray  you,  »aith  not  Christ,  who  cannot  lie,  that  happy 
«*  are  such  ?   How  should  God  wipe  away  the  tears  from 
^*  your  eyes  in  heaven,  if  now  on  earth  ye  shed  no  tears  ? 
"  How   could  heaven  be  a  place  of  rest  if  on  earth  yc 
**  find  ii  ?   Huw  could  ye  desire  to  be  at  home,  if  in  your 
«  jouincy  you  lound  no   ^rief  ?   How  could  you  80  often 
**  cull  upon  God,  «ind  talk  with  him,  as  I   know  you  do, 
"  if   youi  enemy  should   sleep   all  the  day  long  ?   How 
<<  should  ynu  elsewhere  be  made  like  unto  Christ,  I  mean 
•*  in  joy,  ii  in  *nrrow  you  sobbed  not  with  him  ?   If  you 
<<  will   iiive  joy  and  felicity,  you   niusr   first   needs,  fed 
*^  sorrow  and  misery.     If  you  will  go  to  heaven,  you 
<<  mubt  sail  by  htll.     If  you  would  embrace  Christ  in  his 
*<  r^  bcs,  you   must  not   think   scorn  of  him  in  his  rags. 
<<  If  you  would  sit  at  Christ's  table  in  his   kingdom,  you 
<<  must  first  abide  with  him  in  his  temptations.     If  you 
<*  will  drink  of  his  cup  of  glory,  forsake  not  his  cup  of 
**  ignominy. 

"  Can  the  head  corner-stone  be  rejected,  and  the  other 
^<  more  bise  stones  in  God's  building  be  in  this  world  set 
««  by  ?  You  are  one  of  his  lively  stones ;  be  content  there- 
«  fore  to  be  hewn  and  snagged  at,  that  you  might  be  made 
"  more  meet  to  be  joined  to  your  fellows  which  suffer 
««  with  you  Satan's  snatches,  the  world's  wounds,  con- 
«  tempt  of  conscience,  and  threats  of  the  fltsh,  where- 
"  through  they  are  enforced  to  cry,  Oh  wretches  that  wc 
*<  are,  who  shall  deliver  us  ?  You  are  of  God%  com, 
«*  fear  not  therefore  the  flail,  the  fan,  millstone,  nor  oven. 
<<  You  are  one  of  Christ's  lambs,  look  therefore  to  be 
«  fleeced,  haled  at,  and  even  slain. 

**  If  you  were  a  market-sheep,  you  should  go  in  more 
«  fat  and  grassie  pasture.  If  you  were  for  the  fair,  you 
<<  should  be  stall- led,  and  want  no  weal.  But  because 
«<  you  are  of  God's  own  occupying,  therefore  you  must 
<<pa.'tu7con  the  bare  con.mon,  abiding  the  storms  and 
«  ten  pests  that  will  fall.  Happy,  and  twice  happy  are 
**  yi<u  (niy  dear  sister)  that  God  now  halcth  you  whither 
«  you  w(  uld  not,  that  yon  might  come  whither  you  would* 
<<  bufl'er  a  little  and  be  still.     Let  Satan  rage  against  yoUi 

« let 
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<«  let  the  world  cry  out,  let  your  conscience  accuse  you, 
<«  let  the  law  load  you  and  press  you  down,  yet  6hall 
<<  thf^y  not  prevail,  for  Christ  is  Emmanuel,  that  is,  God 
«  with  us.  If  God  be  with  us^  nvho  can  be  against  us  ? 
«<  The  Lord  i&  with  you  •,  your  Father  cannot  forget  you; 
"  your  Spouse  loveth  you.  If  the  waves  and  surges  arise, 
*•  cry  with  Peter,  Lordy  I  perish  ;  and  he  will  put  out 
"  his  hand  and  help  you.  Cast  out  your  anchor  of  hope, 
«  and  it  will  not  cease  for  the  stormy  surges,  till  it  take 
"  hold  on  the  rock  of  God's  truth  and  mercy. 

*«  Think  not  that  he   who  hath  given  you  so   many 
<'  things  corporally,   as  inductions   of  spiritual  and  hea- 
<«  venly  mercies,  and  that  without  your  deserts  or  desire, 
«  can  deny  you  any  spiritual   comfort,  desiring  it.     Fot 
*<  if  he  give  to  desire,  he  will  give   you  to  have  and  en- 
*<  joy  the   thing   desired.     The   desire  to  have,   and   the 
*<  going  about  to   ask,   ought  to  certify  your  conscience, 
«<  that  they  be  his  earnest  of  the  thing  which,  you  asking, 
*«  he  will  give  you  ;   yea,  before  you   ask,  and  whilst  you 
««  are  about  to  ask,  he  will  grant  the  same,  as  Isaiah  saith^ 
"  to   his  glory   and   your   eternal  consolation.     He  that 
"  spared  not  his  own  Son  for  you,  will  not,  nor  cannot 
*<  think  any  thing  too  good  for  you,  my  heartily  beloved. 
"  If  he  had  not  chosen  you,  (as  most  certainly  he  hath) 
«*  he  would  not  have  so  called  you  ;  he  would  never  have 
«  justified  you  ;   he   would  never  have  so  glorified   you 
**  with  his  gracious  gifts,   which  I  know,   praised  be  his 
"  name  therefore  ;  he  would  never  have  so  exercised  your 
««  faith  with  temptations,  as  he   hath   done  and  doth  ;   if 
*<  (I  €ay)  he  had  not  chosen  you.     If  he   hath  chosen  you 
««  (as  doubtless,  dear   heart,  he   hath  done  in  Christ,  for 
"  in  you  1  have  seen  his  earnest,  and  before  me  and  to 
•<  me  you  could   not   deny   it,  I  know  both  where  and 
«  when)  if,  I  say,  he  hath  chosen  you,   then  neither  can 
*«  you,  nor  ever  shall  you  perish  :  For  if  you  fall,  he  put- 
*<  teth  under  his  hand.     You  shall  not  lie  still ;  so  care- 
*<  ful  is  Christ  your  keeper  over  you.     Never  was  mother 
"  so  mmdful  ovrr  her  child,   as  he  is  over  you.     And 
*<  hath  not  he  always  been  so  ? 

**  Speak,  woman,  when  did  he  finally  forget  you  ? 
<«  And  will  he  now,  trow  you,  in  your  most  need  do 
«  otherwise,  you  calling  upon  him,  and  desiring  to  please 
«*  him  ?  Ah  (my  Joyce)  think  you  God  to  be  mutable  ? 
<*  Is  he  a  changeling  ?  Doth  not  he  love  to  the  end  them 
<<  whom  he  loveth  ?  Are  not  his  gifts  and  calling  such^ 
"  that  he  cannot  repent  him  of  them  ?  For  else  were  he 

«  no 
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no  God.     If  you  should  perish,  then  wanted  he  povert 
for  I  am  certain  his  will  towards  you  is  not  to  be 
doubted  of.     Hath  not  the  Spiritj  which  is  the  Spirit 
of  truth,  told  )ou  so  ?  -And  will  you  now  hearken  with 
Eve  to  the  lyii'g  spirit  which  wuuld    have  you  not  to 
despair  (no,  he  gocth  more   craftily  to  work,  howbeit 
to  that  end,  if  yuu  should  give  ear  unto  it,  which  God 
forbid)  but  to  doubt  and   stand  in  a  aiammering,  and 
so  should  you  never  truly  love  God,  but  serve  htm  of 
a  servile  fear,  lest  he  should  cast  you  o£F  for  your  on. 
worthiness  and  unthankfulness ;  as  though  your  thank- 
fulness or  worthiness  were  any  cause  with  God,  why 
he  hath  chosen  you,  or  will  Bnally  keep  you. 
'<  Ah  mine  own  dear  heart,  Christ   only^  Christ  oulj, 
and  his  mercy  and  truth.     In  him  is  the  cause  of  your 
election.     This  Christ,  this  mercy,  this  truth  of  God, 
remaineth  for  ever,  is  certain  for  ever ;  I  say,  for  ever. 
If  an  angel  from  heaven  should  tell  you  the  contnryi 
accursed  be  he.     Your  thankfulness  and  worthiness  are 
fruits  and  effects  of  your  election  ;  they  are  no  causefl^ 
These  fruits  and  effects,  shall  be  so  much  more  fruitful 
and  effectual,  by  how  much  you  waver  not, 
"  Therefore  (my  dearly  beloved)  arise,  and   remember 
from  whence  you  are  fallen.     You  have  a    shepherd 
who  never  slumbereth  nor  sleepeth  ;  no  man  nor  devil 
can  pull  you  out  of  Lis  hands.     Night  and  day  he  con> 
mandeth  his  angels  to  keep  you.     Have  you  forgotten 
what  I  read  to  you  out  of  the  Psalm,  TAf  LMrd  is  nj    j 
shepherdy  I  can  ivatit  nothing.     Do  you  not  know  that 
Gcd  spared  Noah  in  the  ark  on  the  outside,  so  that  he 
could  not  get  out  ?  So  hath  he  done  to  you  (my  good 
sister)  so  hath  he  done  to  you.     Ten  thousand  shall  fall 
on  your  right  hand,  and  twenty  thousand  on   your  Irft 
hantl,  yet  no  evil  shall  touch  you.     Say  boldly  there- 
fore, Matiy  a  time  Jrcm  wy  youth  up  have  they  fat^ 
against  ine,  but  they  have  not  prevailed ;  no,    nor  never 
snail  prLVc'.il ;  for  u\q  Lord  ib  round  about  his  people. 
And  who  are  the  people  of  God,  but  such  as  hope  in 
him  ?  Happy  are  they  th:u  hope  in  the  Lord,  and  joo 
are  one  of  those,  my  dear  heart,  for  1  am    assured  you 
have  hoped  in  the  Lord  ;  I  have  your   words   to  shew 
HTiOSt  manifestly,  and  I  know  they  w«re  written  un- 
fcignedly.     Lideed  not  to  say,   that  even  before  God 
you  have  simply  confessed  to  me,  and  th^t  ofteDtimes 
no  less.     And  if  once  you  had  this  hope,  as  you  doubt- 
less had  it,  though  now  you  feel  it  not,  yet  shall  yoa 

«  feel  . 
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(f  feel  it  again  :  For  the  anger  of  the  Lord  lasteth  but  a 
U  moment,  but  his  mercy  lasteth  for  ever.     Tell  me  (my 
^  dear  heart)  who  hath  so  weakened  you  ?    Surely  not 
^a  persuasion  which  came  from  him  who  called  you. 
«  For  why  should  you  waver,  and  be  so  heavy  hearted  ? 
« Whom  look  you  on  ?  On  yourself  ?  On  your  worthi- 
«  ness  ?  On  your  thankfulness  ?  On  that  which  God  re- 
w  quireth  of  you;  as  faith,  hope,  love,  fear,  joy,  &c.? 
«  Then  can  you  not  but  waver  indeed  ;    For  what  have 
"  you  as  God  requireth  ?    Believe  you,  hope  you,  love 
<*  you,  &c.  as  much  as  you  should  do  ?  No,  no,  nor  ever 
•*  can  in  this  life.     Ah,  my  dearly  beloved,  have  you  so 
"  soon  forgotten  that  which  ever  should  be  had  in  me- 
«  mory  ?  Namely,  that  when  you  would  and  should  be 
«  certain  and  quiet  in  conscience,  then  should  your  faith 
**  burst  throughout  all  things  not  only  that  you  have  in 
^  you,  or  else  ate  in  heaven,  earth  or  hell,  until  it  come 
"  to  Christ  crucified,  and  the  eternal  sweet  mercies  and 
f»  goodness  of  God  in  Christ  ?  Here,  here   is  the  resting 
^(  place  ;  here  i$  your  Spouse's  bed  ^  creep  into  it,  and  in 
" your  arms  of  faith  embrace  him:  Bewail  your  weak- 
**  ness,  unworthiness,  your  diffidence,  &c.  and  you  shall 
<'see  he  will  turn  to  you.     What  said  I,  you  shall  see  ? 
«  Nay,  I  should  have  said,  you  shall  feel  he  will  turn  to 
"  you.     You  know  that  Moses,  when  he  went  to  the 
*'  mount  to  talk  with  God,  he  entered  into  a  dark  cloud  ; 
"  aftd  Helias  had  his  face  covered  when  God  pased  by. 
«  Both  these  dear  friends  of  God  heard  of  God,  but  they 
«  saw  him  not  j  but  you  would  be  preferred  before  them. 
<«  See  now  (my  dear  heart)  how  covetous   you  are.     Ah 
«  be  thankful,  be  thankful.     But  God  be  praised,  your 
«  covetousness  is  Moses's  covetousness.     Well,  with  himi 
«  you  shall  be  satisfied  :  But  when  ?  Forsooth  when  he 
«  shall  appear.     Here  is  not  the  time  of  seeing,  but  as  it 
*<  were  in  a  glass.     Isaac  was  deceived,  because  he  .was 
«  not  content  with  hearing  only. 

«  Therefore  to  make  an  end  of  these  many  words, 
«*  wherewith  I  fear  me  I  do  but  trouble  you  from  better 
<«  exercises  ;  inasmuch  as  you  are  indeed  the  child  of  God, 
**  elect  in  Christ  before  the  beginning  of  all  times ;  inas- 
«<  much  as  you  are  given  to  the  custody  of  Christ,  as  one 
4<  of  God's  most  precious  jewels  ;  inasmuch  as  Christ  is 
i*  faithful,  and  hitherto  hath  all  power,  so  that  you  shall 
^*  never  perish,  no,  one  hair  of  your  head  shall  not  be 
•<  lost :  I  beseech  you,  I  pray  you,  I  desire  you,  I  crave 
l«  at  your  hands  with  all  my  very  heart ;  I  ask  of  you  with 
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<<  hand,  pen,  tongi^e  and  mind,  in  ChrUr,  through  Chsiat, 
^  for  Christ,  for  bis  name,  blood,  mercies,  power  and 
«  truth's  sake,  (my  most  entirely  beloved  sister)  that  you, 
«  admit  no  doubting  pf  God's  final  mercies  towards  yoo, 
<*  howsotver  you  feel  fot  yourself;  but  to  complain  to 
*^  God,  and  ciave  of  himj  as  of  your  tender  and  d?ar 
<'  father,  ull  things ;  and  in  that  time  which  shall  be 
^  most  opportune^  you  shall  find  and  feel  far  ^iboTethat 
«<  your  heait  or  the  heart  of  any  creature  can  conceive, 
«  to  your  tteriial  joy.     Amen,  Amen,  Amen* 

*«  1  he  good  Spirit  of  Gud  always  keep  us  as  bis  dear* 
<<  children  ;  muy  he  com  tore  you,  as  1  desire  to  be  com— « 
"  fortea,  my  it  early  beloved,  for  evermore.     Amen. 

^<  I  break  up  thus  abruptly,  because  our  common  prayer- 
<<  time  calletl)  ine.  The  peace  ot  Christ  dwell  in  botk^ 
*<  our  hearts  for  ever.     Amen. 

*<  As  for  the  report  of  W.  Po.  if  it  be  as  you  hear» 
<*  you  must  prepare  to  bear  it.  It  is  written  on  heaven'd 
<<  door.  Do  w^/if  and  hear  eviL  Be  content  therefore  to 
^  hear  whatsoever  the  enemy  shall  imagine  to  blot  yoa 
<<  withal.  God's  Holy  Spirit  always  comfort  and  keep 
<<  you.  Amen,  Amen.  This  eight  of  August,  by  him 
*<  that  in  the  Lord  desireth  to  you>  as  well  and  as  much 
<*  felicity  as  to  his  own  heart. 

His  last  letter  to  his  Mother,  a  little  before  he  was  burned. 

<<  /^  OD's  mercy  and  peace  in  Christ,  be  more  and  more 
"  ^^  perceived  of  us.     Amen. 

<<  My  most  dear  mother,  in  the  bowels  of  Christ,  I 
^  heartily  pray  and  beseech  you  to  be  thankful  for  mt 
*<  unto  God,  who  thus  now  taketh  me  unto  himself: 
**  I  die  not,  my  good  mother,  as  a  thief,  a  murderer,  an 
«  adulterer,  &c.  but  I  die  as  a  witness  of  Christ,  his  gos- 
«<  pel  and  verity,  which  hitherto  1  have  confessed  (I  thank 
<<  God]  as  well  by  preaching,  as  by  imprisonment ;  and 
«« now  even  presently  1  shall  most  willingly  confirm  the 
«(  same  by  fire.  I  acknowledge  that  God  most  justly  might 
<<  take  me  hence  simply  tor  my  sins  (which  are  many* 
«  great,  and  grievous :  But  the  Lorn  for  his  mercy  in 
«<  Christ,  hath  pardoned  them  all,  i  iiope)  but  now  dear 
«.  mother,  he  taketh  me  hence  by  this  death,  aa  a  coi^ 
«( fessor  and  witness,  that  the  religion  taught  by  Christ 
•<  Jesus,  the  prophets,  and  the  apostles,  ia  God's  tmdi- 
«  The  prelates  do  persecute  in  ii.e  Christ  whom  thej  hatc^ 
<s  and  his  truth  which  they  may  not  abide,  becanie  their 
<<  works  are  evil,  and  may  not  abide  the  truth  and  li^itt 
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^  lest  men  should  see  their  darkness.  Therefore,  my  good 
^  and  most  dear  mother,  give  thanks  for  me  to  God,  that 
<<  he  hath  made  the  fruit  of  your  womb  to  be  a  witness 
^  of  his  glory,  and  attend  to  the  truth,  which  (I  thank 
<<  God  for  it)  I  have  truly  taught  out  of  the  pulpit  of 
«  Manchester.  Use  often  and  contintial  prayer  to  God 
«  the  Father,  through  Christ.  Hearken,  as  you  may,  to 
«  the  scriptures  :  Serve  God  after  his  word,  and  not  after 
«  custom  :  Beware  of  th'e  Romish  rv-^ligion  in  England  ; 
«  defile  not  yourself  with  it :  Carry  Christ's  cross  as  he 
«  shall  lay  it  upon  your  back  :  Forgive  them  that  kill 
«  me  :  Fray  for  them,  for  they  know  not  what  they  do : 
^  Commit  my  cause  to  God  the  Father  :  Be  mindful  of 
*«  both  your  daughters,  and  help  them  as  you  can. 

•*  I  send  all  my  writings  to  you  and  my  brother  Roger; 
<*  do  with  them  as  you  will,  because  I  cannot  as  I  would : 
<<  He  can  tell  you  more  of  my  mind.  I  have  nothing  to 
«  give  you,  or  to  leave  behind  me  for  you :  Only  I  pray 
<<  God  my  Father,  for  his  Christ's  sake,  to  bless  you,  and 
«*  keep  you  from  evil.  May  he  give  you  patience,  may  he 
<<  make  you  thankful,  as  for  me,  so  for  yourself,  that  fae 
"  will  take  the  fruit  of  your  womb  to  witness  his  verity : 
«*  Wherein  I  confess  to  the  whole  world,  i  die  and  depart 
<<  this  life,  ill  hope  of  a  much  better  :  Which  1  look  foe 
«<  at  the  hands  of  God  my  Father,  through  the  merits  of 
««  his  dear  Son  Jesus  Christ. 

"  Thus,  my  dear  mother,  I  take  my  last  f arewei  of  you 
*'  in  this  life,  beseeching  the  almighty  and  eternal  Father 
**  by  Christ,  to  grant  us  to  meet  in  the  life  to  come,  where 
**  we  shall  give  him  continual  thanks  and  praise  for  ever 
**  and  ever.  Amen.  Out  of  prison  the  twenty-fourth 
*«  of  June,  1555.     Your  son  in  the  Lord.'* 


JUSTUS  JONAS. 

^TTHIS  famous  German  divine,  was  born  at  Nortbauxeti 
•■•  in  Thuringia,  on  the  fifth  of  June,  1493,  where 
his  father  was  chief  magistrate  5  who,  falling  sick  of  the 
plague,  and  having  applied  an  onion  to  the  sore,  took  it 
off  and  laid  it  by  •,  which  young  Jonas,  coming  in,  took 
op  and  eat  \  but,  through  the  goodness  of  God,  received 

no 
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no  hurt.    He  applied  himself  first  to  the  stady  of  the  ci^ 
law,  and  made  good  proficiency  in  h ;  hilt,  quitting  tha^ 
study,  he  devoted  his  whole  attention  to  theology,  and 
proceeded  to  the  degree  of  doctor  immediately*     This  w& 
about  the  first  dawning  of  the  true  light  of  the  gospel^  of' 
which  Jonas  was  not  only  an  hearer  and  obsenrer^  but 
soon  afterwards  a  principal  instrument  in  promoting.   For 
he  was  almost  always  present  at  the  several  synods  and 
meetings  of  divines,  which  were  held  to  settle  the  matters 
of  religion,  in  those  days.     He  united  in  one  person  the 
characters  of  a  most  able  divine  and  learned  civilian ;  and 
as  the  state  of  religion  at  that  time  was  unavoidably  con- 
nected with  human  politics,  he  became  a  very  necessary 
man  to  the  protestants^  in  being  a  skilful  politician.    He  as- 
sisted Luther  and  Melancthon  in  the  assembly  at  Marpurg, 
in  1 529,  and  was  afterwards  with  Melancthon  at  the  fa- 
mous convention  at  Augsburg,  in  which  he  was  a  principal 
negotiator.     With  these  two  great  men  he  was  extremely 
intimate,  and  particularly  with  Melancthon. 

In  the  year  1521,  he  was  called  to  a  pastoral  charge  at 
Wittenberg,  and  made  principal  of  the  college  and  pro- 
fessor in  that  university.  He,  with  Spalatiniis  and  Ams- 
dorf,  was  employed  by  the  elector  of  Saxony  to  reform 
the  churches  in  Misnia  and  Thuringia  :  From  thence  he 
was  called  to  Hull  in  Saxony,  where  he  also  exCeeditigty 
promoted  the  work  df  the  Reformation.  Luther  sometimes 
resorted  thither  to  him  ;  and  took  him  with  him  in  his 
last  journey  to  Isleben,  where  he  died'  in  his  arms. 

After  Luther's  death,  he  continued  some  time  in  the 
duke  of  Saxony's  court,  and  was  a  constant  companion  of 
John  Frederick's  sons  in  all  their  afflictions.  He  was  at 
length  set  over  tlie  church  in  Eisfield,  where  he  ended  hi> 
days  in  much  peace  and  comfort,  on  the  ninth  of  Octoberi 
in  the  year  1555,  and  in  the  sixty-third  year  of  his  age^ 

He  was  one  of  those,  who  might  be  called  moderate 
Reformers,  wishing  to  make  no  further  alteration  in  the 
established  modes  of  worship,  and  even  doctrine,  than  vas 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  introduction  of  piety  and 
truth.  Hence  the  Lutheran  churches  have  departed  least 
of  any,  in  external  ceremonies,  from  the  corruptions  of 
the  church  of  Rome.  The  motive  of  Luther,  Jonas,  and 
other  Reformers  of  that  cast,  was  undoubtedly  good ;  but 
the  effect  was  not  answerable.  The  danger,  in  such  cases, 
is,  that  the  great  bulk  of  the  people,  seeing  such  stress 
laid  upon  outward  observances,  will  fall  into  the  error  of 
leaning  entirely  upon  them^  and  so  make  thzt,  which 

perhaps' 
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haps  might  be  originally  intended  for  an  help  to  devo- 
id the  whole  end  and  purpose  of  their  attention. 
Fonas's  death  was  exceedingly  regretted  by  all  the  good 
n  of  that  time  -,  for  such  a  loss  to  the  church  of  Christ 
8  not  easily  to  be  repaired.  None  but  almighty  grace 
lid  effect  it ;  which  has  promised  not  to  leave  the  church 
:hout  faithful  witnesses  to  the  tv\A  of  time.  Siberus^ 
his  epitaphi  said  of  him  : 

>Jlent  ademtum 


Omnes  judicii  elegantloris, 
£t  botiique  viri  piique  :  coelo 
lile^  colloquio  Dei^  receptus^ 
Et  Christi  fruitur  beat  us  ore. 

— — —  <  the  heavy  loss 

«  All  men  bewail'd  of  pious  mind^ 

*  All  men  of  sentiments  reHn*d  : 

*  To  heav'n  he  flew  at  God's  b<:hest ; 
«  And  joyful  there  among  the  blest, 

*  He  views,  his  Saviour  face  to  face, 

<  And  triumphs  in  redeeming  grace.* 

He  wrote  among  other  treatises,  in  defence  of  the  mar- 
ige  of  priests,  against  Fiber ;  upon  the  study  of  divinity  v 
»tes  upon  the  acts  of  the  apostles  *,  upon  the  death  of 
ather»  against  Wicelius ;  and  he  translated  into  Latin 
veral  of  Luther's  works. 

About  this  period,  the  gospel  flourished  in  what  is  now 
Heel  Prussia,  under  the  ministry  of  three  very  great  and 
icellent  divines,Paulus  Sp€ratus,PoUander,and  Brismanu. 
his  last  was  a  particular  friend  of  Luther^  and  with  the 
her  two,  his  colleagues,  fed  the  flock  of  Christy  and  su- 
^rintended  the  churches  in  Prussia,  above  twenty  years. 
bout  the  latter  end  of  their  ministry,  Osiander,  who, 
iring  Luther's   life  harmonized  in  all  the  great  points 
ith  the  other  Reformers,  left  Norimberg,  where  he  had 
ng  preached,  and  came  into  Prussia.     Here  he  started 
»me  opinions  of  his  own  upon  the  doctrine  of  justifica- 
on,  asserting,  that  man  is  not  justified  by  faith,  but  by 
le  righteousness  of  Christ  dwellir^g  in  us.     Matters  were 
irried  so  high,  that  Albert,  duke  of  Prussia,  who  had 
nbraced  Osiander's  opinion,  banished  the  other  Reform- 
rs  from  his  dominions.      Osiander  was  justly  censured 
y  most  of  the  protestants  for  making  this  breach  in  a 
lost  unseasonable  time,  and  particularly  for  his  ill  treat- 
lent  of  Mehncthon,  to  whom  he  returned  abuse  and  harsh- 
ness 
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nessfor  mildness  and  reason.     The  truth  is,  that  Osian. 
der,  with  ail  his  learning  and    abilitieSi    appears   to  hare 
been  a  very  vain  and  intemperate  m.m,  affecting  high-flown 
language  and  manners,  instead  of  that  simplicity  which  be- 
comes the  gospel.    He  died  at  Koningsberg,  in  Prussia,  on 
the  very  same  day  that  the  excellent  Caspar  Hedio  depart- 
ed this  life  at  Stra^burgh.     After  his  death,  duke   Albert, 
whether  from  a  wi^h  to  IumI  the  dilFerences  occasioned  by 
Osiander  and  his  suctaiies,  or  from  ihe  suggestions  of  some 
great  and  good  men,  caused  a  public  agreement  to  be  marie 
about  tlie  year  I5rj6 ;  and  so  the  church  in  that  part  of  the 
world  was  settled  in  peace. 


o 
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BISHOP    OF    WORCESTER. 

F  this  plain  and  pious,  as  well  as  moBt  zealous  di- 
vine, it  may  be  said,  that  he  was  one  of  tbe  first  and 
most  useful  reformers  of  the  church  of  England.  He 
was  descended  of  mean  but  honest  parents  at  Thirkeiion, 
or  Thurcaston,  near  Mount  Sorrel,  in  Leicestenhire, 
where  his  father  lived  in  good  reputation  ;  aad  thoiwh  he 
had  no  land  of  his  own,  but  rented  a  small  farm  of  four 
pounds  a- year  at  the  utmost,  yet,  by  frugality  and  indus- 
try, and  the  advantage  of  a  good  bargain,  he  brought  up 
a  large  family  of  six  daughters,  besides  this  his  only  son*. 

Hugh, 

*  In  one  of  his  court  fermons,  in  king  Edward's  time,  our  ftiithor,iii- 
^(.ighinp:  aguind  the  nobility  and  gentry,  and  fpeaking  of  the  moderatna 
of  landlnrds  a  few  years  before,  and  the  plenty  in  which  their  tenant!  il^ 
ed,  tells  his  audieiict  in  his  familiar  way,  that  upoo  a  form  of  fuurpouiuli 
a.year,  at  the  utmofl,  his  father  tilled  as  much  emnnd  as  kept  balf-a-doxea 
men  ;  thur  he  had  it  fiocked  with  a  hundred  £eep  and  thirty  cows ;  that 
he  found  the  kin^^  a  man  and  horfe,  himfelf  remembering  to  have  buckled 
on  his  father's  hurncfs,  when  he  went  to  Blackheath  ;    that  he  gave  bii 
daughters  five  pcnnds  a-piece  at  marriage}  that  he  lived hofpitably  among 
his  iieig^hbours,  and  was  not  backward  in  his  alms  to  tbe  poor.     "  And  all 
*'  thi^  (faid  lu)  he  did  of  the  faid  farm  :  Whereas  he  that  now  hath  it  pays 
•*  fixteen  poun«.ls  by  the  y«ar,  or  noorc,  and  is  not  able  to  do  any  thing  for 
"  his  prince,  for  himfclf,  nor  for  his  children,  or  give  a  cup  of  drink  to  the 
**  p>or.'' — What  would  Latimer  have   faid  of  our   prefent   rack-renting 
lancior.'s.  who  not  only  do  not  reiievCi  but  procure  meant  to  grind  the  face 
af  the  poor.  • 
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mation.  Induced  by  these  favourable  appearances,  Mr 
Bllney  failed  not,  as  opportunities  oiTered,  to  suggest 
n.aiiy  things  to  him  about  corruptions  in  religion  in  ge- 
neral, whence  he  used  frequently  to  drop  a  hint  concern- 
ing some  in  the  Romish  church  in  particular,  till  having 
prepared  ihe  way  by  degrees,  he  at  length  made  an  earnest 
persuasion,  that  his  friend  would  only  endeavour  to  divest 
himself  of  his  prejudices,  nnd  pKice  the  two  sides  of  the 
c]U' stion  hf^lore  him.  licw  Mr  Latimer  at  first  received 
the^e  few  declarations,  and  by  what  steps  he  came  to  be 
settled  in  the  truth  of  the  gospel,  we  have  no  particular 
account  i  only  we  hnd  in  general,  that  his  friend's  ap« 
plication  had  its  t'e=tred  effect.  This  was  in  the  year 
l.'>23,  when  Latimer  had  nczrlv  attained  the  fiftv- third 
year  of  his  nge. 

Mr  Latimer  no  sooner  ceased  from  being  a  zealous 
papi.st,  ilian  he  became,  with  the  same  zeal  and  integrityi 
a  zealous  prctestant,  very  active  in  supporting  and  pro- 
pagating the  reformed  doctrine,  and  assiduous  to  make 
converts  both  in  the  town  and  university.  Hte  preached 
in  public,  exhorted  in  private,  and  every  where  pressed 
the  necessity  of  true  faith  and  holiness,  in  opposition  to 
those  outward  performances,  which  were  then  esteemed 
the  very  essentials  of  religion.  A  behaviour  of  this  kind 
was  immediately  taken  notice  of;  Cambridge^  no  less  than 
the  rest  of  this  kingdom,  was  entirely  popish ;  every  oev 
opinion  was  watched  with  the  strictest  jealousy  ;  and  Mr 
Latimer  soon  perceived,  how  obnoxious  he  had  made  him- 
self. Ttie  first  remarkable  opposition  he  met  with  from 
the  popish  party,  was  occasioned  by  a  course  of  sermons 
he  preached  during  the  Christmas  holidays,  before  the 
university ;  in  which  he  spoke  his  sentiments-  with  great 
freedom  upon  many  opinions  and  usages  maintained  and 
practised  in  the  Romish  church,  and  particularly  insisted 
upon  the  great  abuse  of  locking  up  the  scripture  in  an 
unknown  tongue.  Few  of  the  tenets  of  popery  weie 
then  questioned  in  England,  but  such  as  tended  to  a  le- 
laxation  of  manners ;  transubstantiatien,  and  other  poiats 
rather  speculative,  still  held  their  dominion  j  Mr  iMmtr 
therefore  chiefly  dwelt  upon  those  of  immoral  tendency. 
He  shewed  what  true  religion  was  *,  that  it  was  seated  in 
the  heart  -,  and  that  in  comparison  with  it,  external  ap- 
pointments were  of  no  value.  Great  was  the  ontoy 
occasioned  by  these  discourses. 

The  state  of  religion  at  that  time  is  well  described,  in 
the  following  words,  gathered  from  the  ecclefiastical  his* 

toriios 
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torians  oF  the  reign  of  king  Henry  the  Eighth.     «  The 
cathedral   clergy    (say    they)  throughout  the   kingdom 
gave  themselves   up  wholly  to  idleness  and  pleasure  j 
they  decried  and  discouraged  learning  ;  affirming,  that 
learning  would  bring  in  heresy  and^all  manner  of  mis- 
chief.    The  rural  and  parochial  clergy  were  universally ' 
ignorant,  slothful,  idl€,  superstitious,  proud,  and  vicious ; 
preaching,  most  of  them,  but  once  a  quarter  on  a  Sun- 
day,  and  but  few,  more  than  once  a  month,  ov  the 
first  Sunday  thereof.     In  Lent,  sermons  were  more  fre- 
quent ;  but  these  usually  'turned   on  abstinence,  con- 
fession, the  necessity  of  corporal  severities,  pilgrimages^ 
the  enriching  of  the  shrines,  and  the  relics  of  the  saints^ 
and  the  great  use  of  indulgences.     No  pains  were  taken 
to  inform  the  people  of  the   hatefulness  of  vice,  tllef 
excellency  of  holiness,  or  the  wonderful  love  of  Christ. 
It  was  far  otherwise  on  the  holy  or  saints'  days ;   for  on 
them  the  monks,  and  the  friars,  and  others,  would  ascend 
the   pulpit,  and  instead  of  sermon^,  harangue  the  peo- 
ple on  the  merits,  supererogations,  and  miracles  of  tiie 
saints,  to  the  memory  of  whom  days  were  dedicated  ; 
magnifying  their  relics,  which  they  always  took  care  tb 
inform  them,  were  laid  Up  in  such  and  such  places.-^ 
The  clergy  in  general  were  so  proud  and  insolent,  that, 
if  any  man  denied  them   any  part  of  that  respect,  or  of 
those  advantages  to  which  they  pretended,  he  was  pre- 
sently brought  under  the  suspicion  of  heresy,  and  vexed 
with  imprisonments  ;  and  articles  in  the  spiritual  courts 
were  exhibited  against  him.' 

Learning  was  at  a  very  low  ebb,  in  both  the  univer- 
sities, in  the  year  1526^     Cafnbridge  was  th^the  seat  and 
asylum  of  ignorance,  bigotry,  and  superstition  ;  and  every 
reformed  opinion  and  person  was  persecuted  with  the  most 
inveterate  hatred  and  zeal.     Latimer  had,  by  this   time, 
through  his  daily  and  indefatigable  searching  of  the  script 
t^res  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments^  made  himself  a 
complete  master  of  all  the  scriptural  arguments,  proper 
to  confute  the  reigning  errors  of  the  church  of  Rome.^-^ 
He  spoke  largely  against  the  abominable  superstition  and 
idle  usage  of  saying   mass  in  an  Unknown  tongue,  and 
gave  the  most  solid  reasons,  why  the  scriptures  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments  should  be  translated  into  Eng- 
lish, printed,  and  put  into  the  hands  of  the  most  iUiterate.* 
This  preaching  of  his  had  a  very  great  effect ;  and,  with 
great  truth,  it  may  be  said,  that  we  greatlv  owe,  under 
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Gorf,  to  Mr  Latimer^  the  inestimable  blessing  of  reading 
the  bible  in  our  own  tongue. 

Mr  Latimer  now  became  a  preacher  of  particular  emi- 
nence, and  displayed  a  remarkable  address  in  adapting 
himself  to  the  capacities  of  the  people.  The  orthodox 
clergy,  observing  him  thus  followed,  thought  it  high  time 
to  oppose  him  openly,  "^rhis  task  was  undertaken  by. 
Dr  Buckingham^  or  Buckenhamy  prior  of  the  Black-FriarSf 
whu  appeared  in  the  puipit  against  him,  and  with  great 
pomp  and  prolixity,  shewed  the  dangerous  tendency  of 
Mr  Latimer's  opinions  ^  particularly,  he  inveighed  against 
])i6  her^ticil  notions  of  having  the  scriptures  in  English  % 
laying  open  the  ill  efl'jcts  of  ^uch  an  innovation.     <  If 

<  that  heresy,  said  he,  pievail,  we  should  soon  see  an  end 

*  oi    (.very    thing    useiul    uniong  us*     The   ploughman, 

<  reading,  that  if  he  put  his  hand   to  the  plough,  and 

*  should  iiapprn  to  look  back,  he  was  unfit  for  the  king- 

<  dom  of  God,  would   soon   Liy   aside  his  hbour ;    the 

<  baker  likewise  re  iding,  that  a  little  leaven  will   corrupt 

<  his  lump,  would  give  us  very  insipid  bread  :  The  simple- 

*  man  also  finding  himself  commanded  to  pluck   out  hi9 

<  eyes,  in  a  few  years  we  should   have  the  nation  full 

<  of  blind  be){gars.'  Mr  Laiitner  could  not  r.ut  smile  at 
this  ingenious  leasoning ;  and  promised  to  balance  ac- 
counts with  the  prior  on  the  next  Sunday,  and  to  expose 
this  solenm  trifler.  The  whole  university  accordingly 
met  together  on  the  next  Sunday  \  as  the  new»  was  gene- 
rally spread,  that  Mr  Latimer  would  preach.  That  vein 
of  pleasantry  and  humour  which  ran  through  all  his 
words  and  actions,  would  here,  it  was  imagined,  have  its 
full  scope:  And,  to  say  the  truth,  the  preacher  was  not 
a  little  conscious  of  his  own  superiority.  To  complete 
the  scene,  just  before  the  sermon  began,  prior  BucUngbam 
himself  entered  the  church  with  his  cowl  about  hii 
shoulders,  and  seated  himself  with  an  air  of  importance, 
before  the  pulpit.  Mr  Latimer^  with  great  gravity,  re- 
capitulated the  learned  doctor's  arguments,  placed  them 
in  the  strongest  light,  and  then  rallied  them  with  such  a 
flow  of  wit,  and  at  the  same  time  with  so  much  good 
humour,  that  without  the  appearance  of  ilUnaturci  he 
made  his  adversary  in  the  highest  degree  ridiculous.  He 
tlien,  with  great  address,  appealed  to  the  people,  del- 
canted  upon  the  low  esteem  in  which  their  holy  guides 
had  ;.lways  held  their  understandings ;  expressed  the  at- 
most  offence  at  their  being  treated  with  such  contempt, 
und  wijiied  his  honest  countrymen  might  only  have  the 

use 
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use  of  the  scripture,  till  they  shewed  themselves  such  ab- 
surd interpreters,  as  the  prior  had  seemed  to  make  them. 
He  concluded  his  discourse  with  a  few  observations  upon 
scripture  metaphors.  <^  A  figurative  manner  of  speech, 
*'  he  said,  was  common  in  all  languages V*  Representa- 
tions of  this  kind  were  in  daily  use,  and  generally  under- 
stood. «  Thus,  for  instance,  continues  he,  (addressing 
«  himself  to  that  part  of  the  audience  where  the  prior 
*<  was  seated)  when  we  see  a  fox  painted  preaching  in  a 
<<  friar's  hood,  nobody  imagines  that  a  fox  is  meant,  but 
«*  that  craft  and  hypocrisy  are  described,  which  are  so 

*<  often  found  disguised   in  that  garb," This  pointed 

ridicule  exposed  the  poor  prior  to  the  laughter  and  con- 
tempt of  every  body ;  and  though  we  do  not  approve  of 
humour,  or  drollery  in  such  places,  and  upon  such  solemn 
occasions  as  the  professed  worship  of  God,  yet  certainly 
he  deserved  it.  And  it  is  probable  Mr  Latimer  himself 
thought  this  levity  unbecoming :  For  when  one  Venetus,  a 
foreigner,  not  long  after  attacked  him  again  upon  the  same 
subject,  and  in  a  manner  the  most  scurrilous  and  pro- 
voking, we  find  him  using  a  graver  strain.  He  answers 
like  a  scholar  what  is  worth  answering,  and,  like  a  man  of 
sense,  leaves  the  absurd  part  to  confute  itself.  Whether 
he  ridiculed,  however,  or  reasoned,  with  so  much  of  the 
spirit  of  true  oratory,  considering  the  times,  were  his  ha- 
rangues animated,  that  they  seldom  failed  in  their  intend- 
ed effect :  His  raillery  shut  up  friar  Buckingham  within 
his  monastery,  and  his  arguments  drove  Venetus  from  the 
university. 

These  advantages  increased  the  credit  of  the  protest- 
ant  party  in  Cambridge,  of  which  Bilney  and  Latimer 
were  at  th^  head.  The  meekness,  gravity,  and  unaffect- 
ed piety  of  the  former,  and  the  cheerfulness,  good  humour, 
and  eloquence  of  the  latter,  wrought  much  upon  the  ju- 
nior students. 

These  things  greatly  alarmed  the  popish  clergy :  Of 
this  sort  were  all  the  heads  of  colleges, "  and  indeed  the 
senior  part  of  the  university.  Frequent  convocations 
were  held,  tutors  were  admonished  to  have  a  strict  eye 
over  their  pupils,  and  academical  censures  -of  all  kinds 
were  inflicted.  But  academical  censures  were  found  in- 
sufficient. Mr  Latimer  continued  to  preach,  and  heresy 
(as  they  called  it)  to  spread.  The  heads  of  the  popish 
party  applied  to  the  bishop  of  Ely,  as  their  diocesan  ;  but 
that  prelate  was  not  a  man  for  their  purpose  ;  he  was  a 
papist,  indeed,  but  moderate.     He  came  to  Cambridge, 

however ; 
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however ;  examined  the  state  of  religion  ;  ancl»  at  their 
intrtaty,  preached  against  heretics;  but  he  would  dono- 
tlrng  farther.       Only  indeed  he  silenced  Mr    Latimer* 
T^ns  occurred  in  the  year  1529.     But  it  gare  no  great 
check  to  the  Reformers.     There  was  at  that  time  a  pro- 
testant  prior  in  Cambridge,  Dr  Bama  *,     of  the  Austin- 
Friais:  His   monastry  was  exempt  from  episcopal  juris- 
diction, and  being  a  great  admirer  of  Mr  Latimer,  he 
boldly  licenced  him  to   preach  there.     Hither  his  party 
folk  wed   him  ;    and    the  late  opposition  having  greatly     '■ 
excited  the  curiosity  of  the  people,  the  friars  chapel  was 
scon  incapable  of  cont^iuing  the  crowds  that  attended 
Ampng  others,  it  is  remarkable  that  the  aforesaid  bishop 
of  Ely  was  often  one  of  his  hearers,  and  had   the  inge- 
jiuousness  to  declare,  that  Mr  Latimer  was  one  of  the 
best  preachers  he  had  ever  heard,  and  that  he  wished,  he 
had  the  same  grace  and  abilities  for  himself. 

The  credit  to  the  protestant  cause,  which  our  preacher 
had  thus  gained  in  the  pulpit,  he  maintaitied  by  a  holf 
life  out  of  it.     Mr  Bilney  and  he  did  not  satisfy  them- 
selves with  acting  unexceptionably,  but  were  daily  giving 
instances  of  goodness,  which  malice  could  not  scandalize, 
nor  envy  misinterpret.     They  visited  the  prisoners,  re- 
lieved the  poor,  and  fed  the  hungry.     They  were  always 
together  concerning  their  schemes.    Tlie  place  where  they 
used  to  walk,  was  long  afterwards  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Heretics-Hill.     Cambridge,  at  that  time,  was  full  of 
their  good  vvorks ;  their  charities  to  the  poor,  and  friendly 
visits  to  the  sick  and  unhappy,  were  common  topics  of 
discovir^e, 

But  these  served  only  to  increase  the  heat  of  persecu- 
tion from  their  adversaries.  Impotent  themselves,  anik 
finding  their  diocesan  either  unable  or  unwilling  to  wort- 
their  purposes,  they  determined  upon  an  appeal  to  tb^ 
higher  powers  j  and  heavy  complaints  were  carried  tc* 
court  of  the  increase  of  heresy,  not  without  formal  depo- 
sitions against  the  principal  abettors  of  it. 

The  principal  persons,  at  this  time  concerned  in   eccle- 
siastical affairs,  were  cardinal  Wolsey,  Warham,  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  and  Tunstal,  bishop  of  London }  and  a^ 
Henry  VIII.  was  now  in  expectation  of  having  the  busi^ 
ness  of  his  divorce  ended  in  a  regular  way  at  Rome,  h^ 
was   careful  tq   observe   all   forms  of  civility  with  the 

pope, 

*  We  have  mentioned  thb  excellent  perfpn  in  the  life  of  Lkiba^ 
p.  224.  He  loved  the  truth,  and  suffered  iot  it  widi  greii  holdnew  ana 
eoiifUbcy. 
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pope.  The  cardinal  therefore  erected  a  court,  consisting 
of  bishops,  divines,  and  canonists,  to  put  the  laws  ia 
execution  against  heresy  :  Of  this  court  Tunstal  was  made 
president ;  and  Bilney^  Latimer^  and  one  or  two  more» 
were  called  before  him.  Bilney  was  considered  as  the 
heresiarch,  and  against  him  chiefly  the  rigour  of  the  court 
was  leveliedi  and  they  succeeded  so  far  that  he  was  pre- 
vailed upon  to  recant ;  accordingly  lie  bore  his  faggot  (a 
token  of  recantation  and  penance),  and  was  dismissed. 
As  for  Mr  Latimer  and  the  rest,  they  .had  easier  terms* 
Tunstal  omitted  no  opportunities  of  shewing  mercy,  and 
was  dextrous  in  finding  them.  The  heretics,  upon  their 
dismission,  returned  to  Cambridge^  where  they  were  re- 
ceived with  open  arms  by  their  friends.  Amidst  this 
mutual  joy,  Bilne^  alone  seemed  unaffected ;  he  shunned 
the  sight  of  his  acquaintance,  and  received  their  congra- 
tulations with  confusion  and  blushes.  In  short,  he  wa« 
struck  with  remorse  for  what  he  had  done,  grew  melan- 
•choly,  and  after  leading  a  <li£e  Ibr  two  years  in  all  the 
severity  of  an  ascetic,  he  resolved  »(as  we  have  seen  above) 
to  acknowledge  the  truth  unto  death* 

Bilnej/s  sufferings,  far  from  shocking  the  Reformation 
at  Cambridge^  inspired  the  leaders  joi  it  with  new  courage. 
Hit  Latimer  began   now  to  exert  himself  more  than  he 
had  yet  done,  and  succeeded  to  that  credit,  which  Mr 
Bilney  had  so  long  supported.     He  constantly  preached  in 
X>r  Barneses  church,  and  assisted  him  in  xhe  discharge  of 
•his  pastoral  duty.     Among  other  instances  of  his  zeal  and 
•resolution,  he  gave  one  which  was  indeed  very  remarkable; 
He  had  the  courage  to  write  to  the  king  against  a  proplar 
mation  then  just  published,  forbidding  the  use  of  the  bibl^ 
in  English,  and  other  books  Ga  religious  subjects.     He 
had  preached  before  his  majesty  once  or  twice  at  Windsor^ 
and  had  been  taken  notice  of  -by  him  in  a  more  affable 
manner,  than  that  monarch  usually  indulged  towards  his 
subjects.     But   whatever  hopes  of  preferment  his  sover 
reign's  favour  might  have  raised  in  him,  he  chose  to  puc 
all  to  the  hazard,  rather  than  omit  what  he  thought  his 
duty.     He  was  generally  considered  as  one  of  the  most 
eminent  of  those  who  favoured  protestantism ;  and  there- 
fore thought  it  became  him  to  be  one  of  the  most  for- 
ward in  opposing  popery.     His  letter  is  the  picture  of  an 
honest  and  sincere  heart ;  it  was  chiefly  intended  to  poin( 
to  the  king  the  bad  intention  of  the  bishops  in  procuring 
the  proclamation,  and  concluded  in  these  terms :  **  Ac* 
*'  cept,  gracious  sovereign,  without  displeasurei  what  I 

*•  have 
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"  have  written  ;  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  mention  tho?c 
«  things  to  your  majebty.  No  personal  quarreli  as  God 
«  hhA\  judge  me,  have  I  with  any  man ;  I  wanted  only 
**  to  induce  your  m^ijc'sty  to  consider  well  what  kind  of 
«  persons  you  have  about  you,  and  the  ends  for  which 
«<  they  counsel,  ludt^ed,  great  prince,  many  of  them, 
«  or  they  are  much  slandered,  have  very  private  erds. 
<*  God  grant  your  majesty  may  see  through  all  the  de- 
f<  signs  of  evil  men,  and  be  in  all.  things  equal  to  the 
«  high  office  with  which  you  are  intrusted.  Wherefore, 
•«  gracious  king,  remember  yourself,  have  pity  upon 
<<  your  own  soul,  and  think  that  the  day  is  at  hand, 
<(  when  you  shall  give  account  of  your  ofiice,  and  of 
«<  the  blood  that  hath  been  shed  by  your  sword  :  In  the 
«<  which  day,  that  your  grace  may  stand  stedfastly,  and 
<<  not  be  ashamed,  bur  be  clear  and  ready  in  your  reckon- 
«<  ing,  and  have  your  pardon  sealed  with  the  bl<M)d  of 
<«  our  Saviour  Christ,  which  alone  serveth  at  that  day,  is 
*«  my  daily  prayer  to  rtiM,  who  suflered  death  for  our 
**  sins.     The  Spirit  of  God  preserve  you  !" 

Though  the   influence  of  the  popish   party  then  pre- 
vailed so  far,  that  this  letter  produced  no  effect :  Yet,  the 
king,  no  way  displeased,  received   it  not  only  with  tem- 
per, but  with  great   condescension,  graciously  thanking 
him   for  his  well  intended  advice.     The  king   loved  sin- 
cerity and  openness  j  and  Mr  Zatimer^s  plain  and  simple 
manner  had  before  made  a  favourable  impression  upon  him, 
which  this  letter   contributed   not  a  little  to  strengthen ; 
and  the  part  he  acted  in  promoting  the  establishment  of 
the  king's  supremacy,  in   1535,  rivetted  him  in  the  royal 
favour.      Dr  Butts^    the  king's  physician,  being  sent  to 
Cambridge,  on  that  occasion,  and  upon  the  affair  of  the 
king's  divorce,  began  immediately  to  pay  his  court  to  the 
protestant  party,    from  whom  the   king   expected   most 
unanimity  m  his  favour.     Among  the  first,  he  made  his 
application  to  Mr  Latimer^    as  a  person  most  likely  to 
serve  him ;  begging  that  he  would  collect    the  opinions 
of  his  friends  in   the  case,  and  do  his   utmost   to  bring 
over  those  of  most  eminence,  who  were  Ml  inclined  to 
the  papacy.      Mr  Latimer^  being  a  thorough   friend  to 
the  cause  he  was  to  solicit,  undertook  it  with  his  usual 
zeal^  and*  discharged  himself  so  much  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the   doctor,  that,   when  that  gentleman    returned  to 
fourt,  he  took  Mr  Latimer  along  with  him,  in  the  de^ 
sign,  no  doubt,  of  procuring  him  a  proper  consklenition. 

About 
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About  this  time  a  person  was  rising  into  power,  who 
became  his  chief  friend  and  patron — the  lord  Cromwell^ 
who,  being  a  friend  to  the  Reformationi  encouraged  of 
course  such  churchmen,  as  most  inclined  towards  it. 
>Among  those  was  Mr  Latimer,  for  whom  has  patron  Terj 
soon  obtained  the  benefice  of  West-Kingston,  in  Wiltshire, 
.whither  he  resolved,  as  soon  as  possible,  to  repair,  and 
keep  a  .consunt  residence.  His  friend  Dr  Butts,  sur- 
prized at  this  resolution,  did  what  he  could  to  dissuade 
him  from  it :  <  You  are  deserting,  said  he,  the  fairest  op-> 
"*  portunities  of  making  your  fortune :  The  prime  minister 

<  intends  this  only  as  an  earnest  of  his  future  favours,  and 

*  will  certainly  in  time  do  great  things   for  you.     But  it 

<  18  the  manner  of  courts  to  consider  them  as  provided 

<  for,  who  s^em  to  be  satisfied ;  and,  take  my  word  for 

<  it,  an  absent  claimant  stands  but  a  poor  chance  among 

*  rivals,  who  have  the  advantage  of  being  present.'  Thus 
die  old  courtier  advised.  But  these  arguments  had  no 
weight.  He  was  heartily  tired  of  the  court,  where  he^w 
so  much  {debauchery  and  irreligion,  without  being  able 
to  oppose  them ;  having  neither  authority  nor  talents, 
he  thought,  to  reclaim  the  great.  The  great  design* 
however,  of  lord  Cromwell  and  Dr  Butts  in  procuring  La^ 
^tr  this  provision  was,  to  encourage  him  in  assisting 
them  by  his  oratory  among  the  people,  in  their  business 
of  rendering  the  king^s  supremacy  and  divorce  acceptable 
to  the  public.  He  was  then  the  most  diligent  and  popular 
pteacher  in  the  kingdom,  and  they  wished  for  the  exercise 
^  his  talents  in  and  about  Liondon.  But  Latimer's  views 
^^e  of  another  kind.  He  thirsted  for  the  salvation  of 
^ttls;  and,  next  to  that  consideration,  he  wished  to  retire 
^^  the  bustle  of  a  court,  where  he  had  with  the  deepest 
^ncem  beheld  every  vice  triumphant,  and  malice,  envy, 
detraction,  and  vanity,  carrying  all  before  them. 

He  left  the  palace,  therefore,  and  entered  immediately 

^pon  the  duties  6f  his  parish.     Nor  was  he    satisfied 

within  those  limits  \  he  extended  his  labours  throughout 

the  country,  where  he  observed  the  pastoral  care  most  ne^ 

glected,  having  for  that  purpose  obtained  a  general  licence 

from  the  university  of  Cambridge.     As  his  manner  of 

preaching  was  very-  popular  in  those  rimes,  the  pulpits 

every  where  were  gladly  opened  for  him ;  and  at  Bristol, 

where  he  often  preached,  he  was  much  countenanced  by 

(he  magistrates.     But  this  reputation  was  too  much  for 

the  popish  clergy  to  suffer ;  and  their  opposirion  first  brokte 

<ittt  at  Bristolf    The  mayor  had  appointed  bim  to  preach 

there 
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there  on  Easter-day*  Public  notice  had  been  giTen,  and 
ail  people  were  pleased  ^  when  suddenly  there  came  out 
an  order  from  the  bishop,  prohibiting  any  one  to  preach 
there  without  his  licence.  The  clergj  of  the  place  waited 
upon  Mr  Latimer^  informed  him  of  the  bishop's  order, 
and  I  knowing  that  he  had  no  such  licence,  *  were  ex« 

<  tremely  sorry,  that  they  were,  by  that  means,  deprired 
*  of  the  pleasure  of  hearing  an  excellent  discourse  froa 

<  him.'  Mr  Latimer  received  their  compliment  with  a 
smile ;  for  he  had  been  apprised  of  the  afEait,  and  well 
knew,  that  these  were  the  very  per&ons  who  had  written 
to  the  bishop  against  him. 

Their  opposition  became  afterwards  more  public  ;  the 
pulpits  were  made  use  of  to  spread  their  invectives  against 
him,  and  such  liberties  were  taken  with  his  character,  that 
he  thought  it  necessary  to  justify  himself,  and  accordingly 
called  upon  his  maligners  to  accuse  him  publicly  before 
the  mayor  of  Bristol :  And,  with  all  men  of  candoar,  he 
was  justified ;  for  when  that  magistrate  convened  both 
parties,  and  put  the  accusers  upon  producing  legal  proof 
of  what  they  had  said,  nothing  of  that  kind  appeared, 
but  the  whole  accusation  was  left  to  rest  upon  the  uncer- 
tain evidence  of  some  hear- say  information. 

His  enemies,  however,  were  not  thus  silenced.  The 
party  against  him  became  daily  stronger,  and  more  in* 
flamed.  It  consisted,  in  general,  of  the  country  priests  in 
those  pirts,  headed  by  some  divines  of  more  eminence. 
Those  persons,  after  mature  deliberation,  drew  up  artides 
against  him,  extracted  chiefly  from  his  sermons  ;  in  which 
he  was  charged  with  speaking  lightly  of  the  <<  worship  of 
<<  saints ;"  with  saying,  ^<  there  was  no  material  fire  ift 
^<  hell ;"  and  that  <*  he  would  rather  be  in  purgatory 
**  than  in  Lcllardh  tower-**  This  charge  being  laid  be- 
fore the  bishop  of  London,  that  prelate  cited  Mr  Latimer 
to  appear  before  him  ;  and  when  he  appealed  to  his  own 
ordinary,  a  citation  was  obtained  out  of  Warhamt%  (the 
archbishop's)  court,  where  rhe  bishop  of  London  add  sone  ^ 
other  bishops  were  commissioned  to  examine  htm; 

An  archiepiscopai  citation  brought  him  necessarily  to 
a  compliance.  His  friends  would  have  had  hins  fly  fiofli 
it  \  but  their  persuasions  were  in  vain.  Ht  set  out  for 
London  in  the  depth  of  winter,  and  under  a  severe  fit  of 
the  stone  and  choiic,  and  in  the  sixty-sixth  year  of  Us 
age ;  but  he  was  more  distressed  at  the  thoughts  of  leafing 
his  parish  exposed  to  (he  popish  clergy,  ~~So  b  feared 
Ji^ight  undo  in  his  absence  aiid  detention^  what  he  had 

hitherto 
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hitherto  done.  On  his  arrival  at  London,  a  court  of 
bishops  and  canonists  were  ready  to  receive  him ;  where^ 
instead  of  being  examined,  as  he  expected,  about  his 
sermonS)  a  paper  was  put  into  his  hands,  which  he  was 
ordered  to  subscribe,  declaring  his  belief  in  the  efficacy 
of  masses  for  the  souls  in  purgatory,  of  prayers  to  the 
dead  saints,  of  pilgrimnges  to  their  sepulchres  and  relics^ 
the  pope's  power  to  forgive  sins,  the  doctrine  of  merit, 
the  seven  sacraments,  and  the  worship  of  images :  And, 
when  he  refused  to  sign  it,  the  archbishop,  with  a  frown, 
begged  he  would  consider  what  he  did.     *  We  intend  not, 

*  says  he,  Mr  Latimer y  to  be  hard  upon  you  \  we  dismiss 
«  you  for  the  present ;  take  a  copy  of  the  articles,  examine 

*  them  carefully,  and  God  grant  that,  at  our  next  meet* 

*  ing,  we  may  find  each  other  in  better  temper/    The 
next  and  several  succeeding  meetings,  the  same  scene  was 
acted  over  again.     //<» continued  inflexible;  and  thet^  con- 
tinued to  distress  him.     Three   times   every  week  they 
regularly  sent  for  him,  with  a  view  either  to  draw  some« 
thing  from  him  by  captious  questions,  or  to  teire  him  at 
length  into  compliance.     Of  one  of  these  examinations 
he  gives  us  the  following  account :  <<  I  was  brought  out, 
*<  says  he,  to  be  examined  in  the  same  chamber  as  be- 
•'  fore;  but,  at  this  time  it  was  somewhat  altered :  For, 
"  whereas  before  there  was  a  fire  in  the  chimney,  now 
'*  the  fire  was  taken  away,  and  an  arras  hanged  over  the 
**  chimney,  ami  a  table  stood  near  the  chimney's  end. 
"  There  was,  among  these  bishops  that  examined  me,  one 
**  with  whom  I  have  been  very  familiar,  and  whom  I  took 
**  for  my  great  friend,  an  aged  man,  and  he  sat  next  the 
**  table-end.     Then,  among  other  questions,  he  put  forth 
**  one,  a  very  subtle  -and  crafty  one ;  and  when  I  should 
"  make    answer:    <  I   pray   you,   Mr  Latimer^  said  he, 
"  speak  out,  I  am  very  thick  of  hearing,  and  there  be 
'*  many  that  sit  far  oS.*     I  marvelled  at  this,   that  I  was 
^  bidden  to  speak  out,  and  began  to  misdeem,  and  gave 
*'  an  ear  to  the  chimney  ;  and  there  I  heard  a  pen  plainly 
**  scratching  behind  the  cloth. — They  had  appointed  one 
"  there  to  write  all  my  answers,  that  I  should  not  start 
'f  from  them.     God  was  my  good  Lord,  and  gave  me 
"  answers  \  I  could  never  else  have  escaped  them.**     At 
length  he  was  tired  out  with  such  usage ;  and,  when  he 
was  next  summoned,  instead  of  going  himself,  he  sent  a 
letter  to  the  archbishop ;  in  which,  with  great  freedom, 
be  tells  him,  that  the  treatment  he  had  of  late  met  with, 
liad  fretted  him  into  such  a  disorder,  as  rendered  him  unfit 

to 
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to  attend  that  day — that,  in  the  mean  time,  he  could  not 
help  taking  this  opportunity  to  expostulate  with  his  grace^ 
for  detaining  him  so  long  from  the  discharge  of  his  duty.~ 
that  it  seemed  to  him  most  unaccountable,  that  they  who 
never  preached  themselves  should  hinder  other8---idiatf 
as  for  their  examination  of  him,  he  really  could  not 
imagine  ^v hat  they  aimed  at;  they  pretended  one  thing 
in  the  beginning,  and  another  in  the  progress— that,  if 
his  sermons  >vere  what  gave  offence,  which  he  persuad- 
ed himself  were  neither  contrary  to  the  truth,  nor -to. 
any  canon  of  the  church,  he  was  ready  to  answer  whate- 
ver might  be  thought  exceptionable  in  them — ^that  he  wish- 
ed a  little  more  regard  might  be  had  to  the  judgment  of 
the  people,  and  that  a  distinction  might  be  made  between 
the  ordinances  of  God  and  man — that  if  some  abuses  in 
religion  did  prevail,  as  was  then  commonly  supposed,  he 
thought  preaching  was  the  best  means  to  discountenance 
them — that-iiC  wished  all  pastors  might  be  obliged  to  per- 
form their  duty ;  but  that,  however,  liberty  might  be 
given  to  those  who  were  willing^ — ^that  at  for  the  articles 
proposed  to  him,  he  begged  to  be  excused  from  subscribing 
them  ;  while  he  lived  he  never  would  abet  superstition  | 
and  that,  lastly,  he '  hoped  the  archbishop  would  excuse 
what  he  had  written — he  knew  his  duty  to  his  superiorsi 
and  would  practise  it ;  but  in  that  case  he  thought  a 
stronger  obligation  laid  upon  him. 

The  bibhops  still  continued  their  persecution,  till  their 
schemes  were  frustrated  by  an  unexpected   hand.     The 
king  being  informed,  most  probably  by  lord  Cromwell's- 
means,  of  Mr  Larimer's  ill-usage,  interposed  in  his  be- 
half, and  rescued  hiin  out  of  the  hands  of  his  enemies. 
A  figure  of   so  much  siiiplicity,  and  such  an  apostolic 
appearance  as  hii  at  court,  did  not  fail  to  strike  queen 
Ann  Bolt  yn,  who  was  the  favourite  wife  of  Henry,  and  % 
great  friend  to  the  reformed  religion.     This  unfortunate 
queen  mentioned  him  to  her  friends,  as  a  person,  in  her 
opinion,  as  well  qualified  as  any  she  had  seen,  to  forward 
the  Reformation  ;  the  principles  of  which  she  had  imbib- 
ed from  h^r  youth.  Lord  Ciomwell  raised  our  preacher  still 
higher  in  her  esteem,  and  they  both  joined  in  an  earnest 
recommendation  of  him  for  a  bishopric  to  the  king,  wh0| 
remembering  probably  the  sincerity  of  his  letter  to  himi 
did  not  want  much  solicitation  in  his  favour.    It  happened 
that  ti:e  sees  of  Worcester  and  Salisbury  were  at  that  time 
vacant,  by  the  deprivation  of  Ghinuccii  and  Campegio^ 
two  Italian  bishops^  who  fell  under  the  king*3  dispieasuiei 

upon 
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tipon  his  mptare  with  Rome.    The  former  of  these  wts' 

oflered  to  Latimer  s  and,  zt  he  had  been  at  no  pains  to 

procure  this  promotion,  he  looked  upon  it  as  the  work 

of  ProTidence,  and  accepted  it  without  much  persuasion. 

Indeed  he  had  met  with  so  very  rough  a  check  already,  at 

a  prirate  clergyman^  and  saw  before  him  so  hazardous  a 

'  prospect  in  his  old  station,  that  he  thought  it  necessary^ 

both  for  his  own  safety,  and  for  the  sake  of  being  of  more 

lerrice  to  the  gospel,  to  avail  himself  of  such  an  acquk> 

sition  of  refuge  and  of  power.     Accordingly,  his  enemies 

were  disconcerted  in  their  malevolence,  and  Latimer  be- 

mg  out  of  their  power,  they  quitted  all  thoughts  of  mo* 

'   lestation  for  the  present. 

All  the  historians  oi  these  times  mention  him  as  a  per- 
son  remarkably  zealous  in  the  discharge  of  his  new  office^ 
and  tell  us,  that  in  overlooking  the  clergy  of  his  diocese, 
he  was  uncommonly  active,  warm,  and  resolute,  and  pre- 
sided in  his  ecclesiastical  court  in  the  same  spirit.  In 
writing,  he  was  frequent  and  observant ;  in  ordaining, 
strict  and  warj^  in  preaching,  indefatigable;  in  reproving 
and  exhorting,  severe  and  persuasive.  Thus  far  he  could 
act  with  authority;  but  in  other  things  he  iound  himself 
under  difficulties.  The  popish  ceremonies  gave  him  great 
eflence ;  and  he  neither  durst,  in  times  so  dangerous  and 
unsettled,  lay  them  entirely  aside,  nor,  on  the  other  hand^ 
^as  he  willing  entirely  to  retain  them.  In  this  dilemma, 
Bis  address  was  admirable ;  he  inquired  into  their  origin, 
and  when  he  found  any  of  them,  as  ^mie  were,  derived 
from  a  good  meaning,  he  took  care  to  inculcate  their 
original,  though  itself  a  corruption,  in  the  room  of  a  more 
comipt  practice.  Thus,  he  put  the  people  in  mind, 
when  holy  bread  and  water  were  distributed,  that  these 
dements,  which  had  long  been  thought  endowed  with  a 
Und  of  magical  inftuence,  were  nothing  more  than  ap- 
pendages to  the  two  sacraments  of  the  Lord's  supper  and 
haprism.  The  former,  he  said,  reminded  us  of  Christ's 
death;  and  the  latter  was  only  a  simple  representation  of 
being  purified  from  sin.  By  thus  reducing  popery  to  its 
first  principles,  he  improved,  in  some  measure,  a  bad 
stock,  by  lopping  from  it  some  useless  excrescences. 

While  his  endeavours  to  reform  were  thus  confined  to 
his  diocese,  he  was  called  upon  to  exert  them  in  a  more 
public  manner,  by  a  summons  to  parliament  and  convo- 
carion,  in  1536^  This  session  was  thought  a  crisis  by  the 
protestant  party ;  at  the  head  of  which  stood  the  lord 
Cromwell^  whose  favour  with  the  king  was  i|ow  in  its  me- 
ridian. 
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ridian.  Next  to  him  in  power  was  Cranmer^  archbishop 
of  Canterbury ;  after  whom  ourbishopof  Worcester  wasthe 
most  considerable' man  y  to  whom  were  added  the  bishops 
of  Ely,  Rochester,  Hereford,  Salisbury^  and  St  David's. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  popish  party  was  headed  by  Lee, 
archbishop  of  York,  Gardiner,  Stokesleyi  and  Tunstal,  bi- 
shops of  Winchester,  London,  and  Durham. 

The  convocition  was  opened  on  the  ninth  of  Juqe,  and, 
as  usual,  by  a  sermon,  or  rather  an  oration,  spoken  at 
the  appointment  of  Cranmer  by  our  good  bisliop  of  Wor- 
cester, whose  eloquence  wiis  at  this  time  every  where  fa- 
mous. Many  warm  debates  passed  in  this  assembly,  the 
result  whereof  was,  that  four  sacraments  out  of  the  seven 
were  concluded  to  be  insignificant.  But,  as  the  bishop 
of  Worcester  made  no  figure  in  them,  for  debating  was  not 
his  talent ;  it  is  beside  the  purpose  of  this  memoir  to  enter 
into  a  detail  of  the  several  transactions  of  it*  We  shall 
only  add,  that  an  animated  attempt  was  at  this  time  made 
to  get  him  and  Cromwell  stigmatized  by  some  public  cen- 
sure ;  but  they  were  too  well  established  to  fear  any  Cfta 
attack  from  their  enemies* 

In  the  mean  while  the  bishop  of  Worcester,  highly  ta* 
tisfied  with  the  prospect  of  the  times,  repaired  to  his 
diocese,  having  made  no  longer  stay  in  London  than  was 
absolutely  necessary.  He  had  no  talents,  and  he  knew  he 
had  none  for  state  affairs  ;  and  therefore  he  meddled  not 
with  them.  It  is  upon  that  account,  that  bishop  Burnet 
speaks  in  a  very  slight  manner  of  his  public  character  at 
this  time  :  But  it  is  certain,  that  he  never  desired  to  ap- 
pear in  any  public  character  at  all.  His  whole  ambition 
was  to  discharge  the  pastoral  functions  of  a  bishop,  neither 
aiming  to  display  the  abilities  of  a  statesman,  nor  those  of 
a  courtier.  How  very  unqualified  he  was  to  support  the 
latter  of  the  characters,  will  sufficiently  appear  from  the 
following  story. — It  was  the  custom  in  those  days  for  the 
bishops  to  make  presents  to  the  king  on  new-yeaiVday, 
and  many  of  them  would  present  very  liberally,  propor- 
tioning tlieir  gifts  to  their  expectancies.  Among  the  rest, 
the  bishop  of  Worcester,  being  at  this  time  in  town«  waittd 
upon  the  king  with  his  offering  ;  but  instead  of  a  pane 
of  gold,  which  was  the  common  oblation,  he  preienccd  a 
New  Testament,  with  a  leaf  doubled  down,  in  a  very 
conspicuous  manner,  to  this  passage  :  Wbmmongert  md 
adulterers  God  will  judge. 

Henry  VIII.  made  as  little  use  of  a  good  judgoientft 
as  any  man  ever  did.     His  whole  reign  was  one  coatinucd 

rocatioD 
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rotation  of  violent  passions,  vhich  rendered  him  a  mere 
machine  in  the  hands  of  his  ministers ;  and  he  among 
them,  who  could  make  the  most  artful  address  to  the  pas* 
sion  of  the  day,  carried  his  point.  Gardiner^  hishop  of 
Winchester,  was  just  returned  from  Germany,  having  suc- 
cessfully negotiated  some  commissions,  which  the  king 
had  greatly  at  heart.  In  1 539,  when  the  parliament  was 
called  to  confirm  the  seizure  and  surrendry  of  the  mo- 
Basteries,  that  subtle  minister  took  his  opportunity,  and 
succeeded  in  pn  vailing  upon  his  majesty  to  do  something 
towards  restoring  the  old  religion,  as  being  most  advan* 
tagtous  for  his  views  in  the  present  situation  of  Europe. 

In  this  state  of  afF.urs,  the  bishop  of  Worcester  received 
his  summons  to  parliamert,  and,  soon  after  his  arrival  in 
town,  he  was  accused  before  the  king  of  preaching  a  se- 
ditious sermon.  The  sermon  was  preached  at  court ;  and 
the  preacher,  according  to  his  custom,  had  been  unques- 
tionably severe  enough  (or  rather  conscientiously  fakhfuF) 
against  whatever  he  observed  amiss.  The  king  had  called 
together  several  bishops,  with  a  view  to  consult  them 
upon  some  points  of  religion.  When  they  had  all  given 
their  opinions,  and  were  about  to  be  dismissed,  the  bishop 
of  Winchester  (for  it  was  most  probably  he)  kneeled  down 
and  accused  the  bishop  of  Worcester  as  above  mentioned. 
The  bishop  being  called  upon  by  the  king,  with  some 
sternness,  to  vindicate  himself,  was  so  far  from  denying, 
or  even  palliating,  what  he  had  said,  that  he  boldly  jus- 
tified it ;  and  turning  to  the  king,  with  that  noble  un- 
concern, which  a  good  conscience  inspires,  made  this 
answer :  «  I  never  thought  myself  worthy,  nor  did  I  ever 
*<  sue  to  be  a  preacher  before  your  grace;  but  I  was  called 
«  to  it,  and  would  be  willing,  if  you  mislike  tt,  to  give 
«<  place  to  my  betters  \  for  I  grant  there  may  be  a  great 
<«  many  more  worthy  of  the  room,  than  I  am.  And  if  it 
«*  be  your  grace's  pleasure  to  allow  them  for  preachers,  I 
"  could  be  content  to  bear  their  books  after  them.  But 
«<  if  your  grace  allow  me  to  be  a  preacher,  I  would  desire 
«  you  to  give  me  leave  to  discharge  my  conscience,  and 
<«  to  frame  my  doctrine  according  to  ray  audience.  I 
<<  had  been  a  very  dolt  indeed,  to  have  preached  so  at  the 
«<  borders  of  your  realm,  as  1  preach  before  your  grace.** 
The  greatness  of  this  answer  bafRed  his  accuser's  malice ; 
the  severity  of  the  king's  countenance  changed  into  a  gra- 
cious smile,  and  the  bishop  was  dismissed  with  that  ob- 
liging freedom,  which  this  monirch  never  used  but  to 
those  whom  he  esteemed- 
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In  the  year  1538,  the  bible  was  publishedi  by  the  royal 
authority,  in  English ;  and  aa  our  bishop  daily  preached 
up  the  necessity  of  a  translation  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  we 
may  justly  conclude,  he  had  no  little  hand  in  it.  The 
king  commissioned  only  Grafton  the  printer  to  print  it, 
and  he  printed  fifteen  hundred  of  them  at  his  own  charge^ 
and  the  king  by  proclamation,  according  to  the  advice  of 
archbishop  Cranmer,  and  also  of  Latimer^  allowed  every 
one  to  read  it.  Cromwell  procured  this  great  privilege  ^ 
and  <  Cranmer  publicly  rejoiced  to  see  this  day  of  refor* 
<  mation,  which  he  concluded  was  risen  now  in  England, 

*  since  the  light  of  God's  word  did  shine  over  it  without 

*  any  cloud.'     This  he  declared  in  a  letter  to  Cromwell. 

Latimer  was  a  true  bishop  indeed :    for  he  not  only 
preached  the  gospel  of  Christ  faithfully  and  diligently^  but 
he  watched  over  his  diocese,  and  took  care,  if  possible,  to 
right  all  those  poor  persons  who  were  imposed  upon,  or 
hardly  used  by  their  great  and  wealthy  overbearing  neigh- 
bours.    It  seems,  says  Fox,  there  lived  a  certain  gentle* 
man  in  Warwickshire,  in  that  part  of  it  which  lies  within 
the  diocese  of  Worcester,  who  had  wronged  a  poor  man 
his   neighbour,  though   he    had    kept  within  the  literal 
sense  of  the  law.     The  gentleman  had  a  large  estate  in  the 
county,  and  his  brother  was  also  in  the  commission  of 
the  peace  ;  and  these  two  over>awed  and,  cowed  the  whole 
neighbourhood  for  many  miles  round.     The  poor  man, 
not  knowing  what  to  do,  at  length  applied  to  his  own 
diocesan,  told  him  the  whole  story,  and  the  manner  in 
which  he  was  oppressed.     Latimer  heard,  pitied  the  poor 
man's  case,  and  promised  him  he  would,  it  possible,  see 
him  redressed.     Whereupon  Latimer  wrote  a  very  long 
letter  to  the  parties,  reproved  them  sharply  for  the  injury 
they  had  done  the  man,  and  required  them  speedily  to  do 
him  justice.     They  replied  to  the  bishop,  and  told  him, 

<  They  had  done  only  what  was  right,  and  would  abide 

<  by  it :  That  as  for  the  sufferer  the  law  was  open  \  and 

<  as  for  his  lordship,  they  could   not  but  think  be  inter- 

<  fered  very  impertinently  in  an  affair  which  did  not  con* 

<  cem  him.'  Latimer  never  espoused  a  cause  but  he 
would  go  through  with  it ;  and  therefore,  finding  that  tlie 
gentlemen  did  not  proceed  readily  to  right  his  client,  as 
we  may  call  the  poor  man,  he  sent  them  a  second  letter, 
acquainting  them  in  few  words,  *<  That  if  the  cause  of 
<(  complaint  was  not  forthwith  removed^  he  certaiiilf 
<<  would  himself  lay  the  whole  afi-aiir  before  the  king*" 
This  Latimer  certainly  would  have  done,  (as  h<G.was  then 

going 
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•gpjjng  to  London  on  the  following  occasion)  if  he  had  not 
\>eon  prevented,  by  their  piaking  the  poor  niiiu  that  resti- 
tution and  satisfaction  he  required. 

As  Latimer  was  the  champion  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
king's  supremacy,  he  was,  aboilt  this  time,  sent  for  to 
London,  in  order  to  reclaim  one  Forrest,  an  observant 
friar,  who  had  denied  the  king*s  supremacy,  and  also  the 
gospel.  Latimer  did  all  that  lay  in  his  power,  and  studied 
•every  way  he  could,  imagine,  to  cause  the  friar  to  recant  j 
for,  it  seems,  Henri/  had,  till  he  denied  his  supremacy,  a 
very  great  respect  for  him.  However,  Forrest  could  not 
by  any  arguments  or  persuasions,  be  induced  to  recant, 
and  therefore  the  day  came  when  he  was  to  be  put  to 
death  in  Smithfield.  The  lords  of  the  council  came  thi- 
ther on  the  day,  to  offer  Forrest  his  pardon,  if  he  would 
abjure.  Latimer  also,  on  this  occasion,  preached  a  sermon, 
wherein  he  endeavoured  to  confute  his  errors,  and  begged 
of  him  to  recant ;  but  he  continued  still  in  his  former 
opinions.  He  was  hanged  to  the  stake  with  a  great  chaia 
s^bout  his  middle,  and  so  was  burnt. 

About  this  time  Latimer^  together  with  eighteen  other 
bishops,  all  that  were  then  in  England,  drew  up  and 
signed  a  declaration  against  the  pope's  ecclesiastical  juris- 
diction, which  concludes  with  these  words ;  <  That  the 

*  people  ought  to  be  instructed,  that  Christ  did  expressly 
^  forbid  his  apostles  or  their  successors  to  take  to  them- 

<  selves   the    power  of   the    sword,  or  the  authority  of 

*  kings ;  and  that  if  the  bishop  of  Rome,  or  any  other 

*  bishop,  assumed   such  power,  he   was  a  tyrant  and  an 

*  usurper  of  other  men's  rights,  and  a  subverter  of  the 

*  kingdom  of  Christ/ 

Soon  after  another  declaration  was  drawn  up  and  signed 
by  our  bishop  and  seven  others,  to  shew,  «  That,  by  the 
«  commission  which  Christ  gave  to  churchmen,  they  were 
«  only  ministers  of  his  gospel,  to  instruct  the  people  in 
«  the  purity  of  the  faith :    But  that,  by  other  places  of 

<  scripture,  the  authority  of  Christian  princes,  over  all 

<  their  subjects,   as  well   bishops   and  priests^  as  others, 

<  was  also  clear.  And  that  the  bishops  and  priests  hare 
«   charge  of  souls  within  their  cures  \  power  to  administer 

<  sacraments,  and  to  teach  the  word  of  God  :   To  the 
-<^ which  word  of  God,    Christian    princes   acknowledge 

^^  themselves  subject;   and  that  in  case  the  bishops  be  ne^ 

<  gligent,  it  is  the  Christian  prince's  office  to  see  them  db 
«   their  duty.' 

*      e  c  Thii 
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This  year  also  the  priory  of  Great  MalTerne  (i 
writte!i  Malverin  major  in  Ecton)  in  Worcestershire,  wai- 
suppressed.    At  the  suppression,  Latimeri  with  an  earnest 
dcsiro,  recommended  to  Cromwel],  who  was  the  king^s 
vicar- general,  that  that  house  might  stand,  not  in  monkery, 
but  so  as  to  be  converted  to  preach ing,  study,  and  prayer. 
And   the  good  prior  was  willing  to  compound  for  his- 
house  by  a  present  of  five  hundred  marks  to  the  king,  and 
of  two  hundred  to  Cromwell.    He  ts  commended  for  being 
an  old  wordiy  man»  a  good  house-keeper,  and  one  that 
daily  fed  many  poor  people.     To  this  Latimer  adds,  his 
farther  desire  and  recommendation  to  the  vicar-generali 
*«  Alas,  my  good  Lord  !  shall  we  not  see  two  or  three  in- 
ii  every  shire,  changed  to  such  remedy."     He  wished, 
but  in  vain  ;  the  monasteries  were  dissolved,  and  the  mo^ 
ney   misapplied.     Lideed  Cranmer  and  Latimer  wanted 
their  lands  and  riches  to  be  applied  to  found  seminaries  in 
every  cathedral,  for  the  training  up  youth  for  the  ministry,. 
under  the  eye  and   tuition  of  every  bishop,  to  be  trans- 
planted  into  the  several  cures  in  each  diocese,  as  occasion 
served. 

In  this  parliament  passed  the  famous  act,  as  it  was  caiti 
ed,  of  the  six  articles;  which  was  no  sooner  published, 
than  it  gave  an  universal  alarm  to  all  favourers  of  the  Re* 
formation*;  and,  as  the  bishop  of  Worcester  could  not 
give  his  vote  for  the  act,  he  thought  it  wrong  to  hold  any 
office  in  a  church,  where  such  terms  of  communion  were- 
required.     He  therefore  resigned  his  bishopric  f ,  and  re- 
tired into  the  country,  where  he  resided  during  the  heat 
of  that  persecution  which  followed  upon  this  act;  imd 
thought  of  nothing  for  the  remainder  of  his  days  but  t 
sequestered  life.    He  knew  the  storm  which  was  up,  could 
not  soon  be  appeased,  and  he  had  no  inclination  to  trust' 
himself  in  it.     But,  in  the  midst  of  his  security,  an  Utt* 
happy  accident  carried  him  again  into  the  tempestuous 

weather 

*  I'hcse  articles  were,  1.  In  the  sacrament  of  the  altar,  after  the  coik 
secration,  there  remains  no  substance  of  bread  and  wine^  but  the  natmd 
body  and  blood  of  Christ.  2.  Vows  of  chastity  ought  to  be  observed. 
*3-  The  use  of  private  masses  is  to  be  continued.  4.  Comntunion  in  bodi* 
kinds  is  not  necessary.  5,  Priests  must  not  marry.  6.  Aiiricuhr  eoofeh 
sion  is  to  be  wtainrd  in  the  church. 

f  It  is  related  of  him,  that  when  he  came  from  the  parliamen^home  to 
liis  lodgings,  he  threw  off  his  robes,  and  leaping  up,  declared  to  thoie  who 
stood  about  him,  that  he  thought  himself  lighter  than  ever  he  fennd  Urn* 
self  before.  The  story  is  not  unlikely,  as  it  is  much  in  charactftr  i  a  vrin 
•f  pleasantry  and  good  humour  accompanying  the  most  iCriom  tctioDi  ef 
his  life. 
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Veather  that  was  abroad.  He  received  a  bruise  by  the  fall 
of  a  tree,  and  the  contusion  was  so  dangerous,  that  he 
\i^as  obliged  to  seek  out  for  better  assistance  than  could  be 
afforded  him  by  the  unskilful  surgeons  of  those  parts: 
With  this  view  he  repaired  to  London  \  where  he  had  thfe 
sorrow  to  see  the  fall  of  his  patrOn,  the  lord  Cromwell  ^ 
a  loss  which  he  was  soon  made  sensible  of.  Gardiner'^ 
emissaries  quickly  found  him  but  in  his  concealment^  and 
somethings  that  somebody  had  somewhere  hezrd  him  sat/  against 
the  six  articles,  being  alledged  against  him,  he  was  sent 
to  the  tower ;  where,  without  any  judicial  examination, 
he  suffered,  through  one  pretence  or  another,  a  cruel  im- 
prisonment for  the  remaining  six  years  of  king  Henry's 
reign; 

He  Was  now  in  the  seventy-first  year  of  his  age.  Here 
Latimer  was  confined,  together  with  the  bishop  of  Chiches* 
ter,  but  not  so  strifctly  as  that  his  friends  might  not  come 
and  see,  and  converse  with  him.  Neither  Henry,  nor 
Gardiner,  had  any  design  on  his  life ;  but  the  king  had 
done  with  him,  that  is  to  say,  Latimer,  had  Served  his 
majesty's  purpose  in  establishing  the  grand  and  fundamen* 
tal  doctrine  of  his  supremacy  in  England  over  all  persons 
as  well  ecclesiastical  as  civil ;  and  this  prince  was  6f  so 
tingrateful  a  temper  that  he  cared  not  afterwards  for  the 
man  who  had  faithfully  served  him  ;  and  this  doth  mpst 
flagrantly  appear  in  his  beheading  Sir  Thomas  More,  his 
cruel  usage  of  Wolsey,  and  his  barbarous^  illegal  and  un- 
just treatment  of  Cromwell. 

Our  good  bishop  therefore,  considering  the  disposition 
of  king  Henry,  had  mild  usage  i  but  here  he  lived  him- 
self, he  says,  "  in  the  daily  expectation  of  being  called 
"  to  be  put  to  deaths  because  at  this  time  there  was  held 
*<  a  session  in  Newgate  once  every  three  weeks,  and  exe- 
«'  cutions  were  as  frequent."  This  he  tells  us  in  his 
fourth  sermon  preached  before  king  EdWard  VL  at  which 
time  he  begs  of  the  king,  that  as  there  >^as  then  no  par- 
ticular person,  as  he  whom  we  now  call  ordinary,  to 
instruct  and  pray  with  the  unhappy  criminals,  there  might 
be  some  one  appointed  thereto  of  learning  and  diligence  i 
for,  continues  he,  "  many  of  them  are  cast  away  for 
<<  want  of  instruction,  and  die  in  misery  for  lack  of 
<«  preaching."  And  on  this  occasion,  and  in  this  reign, 
a  chaplain  was  appointed  to  do  the  abovementioned  duties  i 
and  therefore  it  may  justly  he  concluded,  that  thh  o$qe 
%as  constituted  pursuant  to  his  advice. 

-     lit 
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In  the  discharge  of  his  episcopal  duty,  y^Q  are  told  liy 
the  historians  of  this  ttmcy  that  he  was  remarkably  and 
cxempliinly  zealous.  He  was  aright  bishop^  aPauI^a 
Timothy,  a  Titus,  and  as  such  he  continually  overlooked 
his  clergy,  exciting  them  to  perform  the  duties  of  their 
functions,  and  he  took  care,  at  least,  to  oblige  them  to 
a  legal  performance  of  preachings  administration  of  the 
sacraments,  visitation  of  the  sick,  and  prisoners^  &c. — 
There  was  no  part  of  his  diocese  but  he  visitedi  not  in  a 
superficial  and  customary  manner,  but  rather  in  the  pri- 
mitive and  apostolic  mode.  With  the  same  resolution  be 
presided  in  his  own  courts,  and  he  either  rooted  out  suck 
crimes  as  were  there  cognizable,  or  drove  them  info  holes 
and  corners.  He  pever  ordained  any  person  to  the  sacred 
offices,  but  such  as  he  examined  himself,  at&d  knew  to 
be  duly  qualified. 

Immediately  upon  the  change  o£  government  under  king 
Edward  VI.  he  and  all  others,  who  were  imprisoned  in 
the  same  cause,  were  set  at  fiberty  \  and  bishop  Lacimeri 
whose  old  friends  were  now  in  power,.,  was  received  by 
them  with  every  mark  of  affection  >  and  he  vrould  have 
found  no  difficulty  in  dispossessing  Heath,  in  every  respect 
an  insignificant  man,  who  had  succeeded  to  his  bishopric: 
But  he  had  other  sentiments  \  he  neither  would  make  suit 
himself,  nor  suffer  his  friends  to  make  any  for  bis  resto- 
ration.  However,  this  was  done  by  the  parli^meat,  who, 
after  settling  the  national  concerns,  sent  up  ap  address 
to  the  protector  to  restore  him.  Ihe  protector  vas  very 
well  inclined,  and  proposed  the  resumption  to  Mr  Lati- 
mer, as  a  point  which  he  had  very  much  at  heart ;  bvt 
Latimer  persevered  in  the  negative,  alledgiQg  bis  great 
age,  and  the  claim  he  had  from  thence  to  a  private  life* 
And  it  may  be  readily  believed,  that  no  man  ever  said 
Nate  episcopari  with  more  sincerity. 

Having  thus  rid  himself  of  all  entreaty  on  this  heady 
he  accepted  an  invitation  from  his  friend  archbishop  Cran- 
mer,  and  took  up  his  residence  at  Lambeth,  where  be  led 
a  very  retired  lite,  being  chiefly  employed  in  hearing  the 
complaints  and  redressing  the  injuries  of  poor  people* 
And  indeed  his  character,  for  services  of  this  kind«  was 
so  universally  known,  that  strangers  from  every  part  of 
England  wouM  resort  to  him  \  so  that  had  98  criHided 
a  levee  as  a  minister  of  state.  And  sure  no  one  was  better 
qualified  to  undertake  the  office  of  redressing  injjiries: 
His  free  reproofs,  joined  to  the  integrity  of  his  lifei  had 
a  great  effect  upon  those  in  the  highest  stations  v  while 

his 
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his  own  independence  and  backwardness  of  asking  any 
favour  for  himself,  allowed  him  greater  liberty  in  asking 
for  others. 

In  these  employments  he  spent  more  than  two  years,, 
interfering  as  little  as  possible  in  any  public  transaction, 
only  he  assisted  the  archbishop  in  composing  the  homilies 
ivhich  were  set  forth  by  authority  in  the  first  year  of  king 
Edward :  He  was  also  appointed  to  preach  the  lent  ser- 
mons before  his  majesty ;  which  office  he  performed  dur- 
ing the  thtee  first  years  of  his  reign. 

As  to  his  serttions,  which  are  still  extant,  they  are  in* 
deed  far  enough  from  being  exact  pieces  of  composition; 
yet  his  simplicity  and  low  familiarity,  his  humour  and 
gibing  drollery,  wet^  well  adapted  to  the  times ;  and  his 
oratory,  according  to  the  mode  of  eloquence  at  that 
•day,  was  exceedingly  popular.  His  action  and  manner  of 
preaching  too,  were  very  affecting ;  and  no  wonder,  for 
he  spoke  immediately  fiiom  his  heart.  His  abilities,  how- 
ever, as  an  orator,  made  only  the  inferior  part  of  his  cha- 
racter as  a  preacher  :  What  particularly  recommends  him, 
is  that  noble  and  apostolic  zeal,  which  he  exerts  in  the 
cause  of  truth. 

But  in  the  discharge  of  this  duty  a  slander  passed  upon 
him,  which  being  taken  up  by  a  low  historian  of  those 
times,  hath  found  its  way  into  these.  The  ^natter  of  it 
is,  that  after  the  lord  high  admiral's  attainder  and  exe- 
cution, which  happened  about  this  time,  he  publicly 
defended  his  death  in  a  setmon  before  the  king ;  that  hi 
aspersed  his  character  •,  and  that  he  did  it  merely  to  pay 
a  servile  compliment  to  the  protector.  The  first  part  of 
the  charge  is  true  ;  but  the  second  and  third  are  false. 
As  to  his  aspersing  the  admiral's  character ;  his  character 
was  so  bad,  there  was  no  room  for  aspersion  :  His  trea- 
sonable practices  were  too  notorious,  and  though  the  pro-' 
ceeding  against  him  by  a  bill  in  parliament,  according  ra 
the  custom  of  those  times,  may  be  deemed  inequitable  ; . 
yet  he  paid  no  more  than  a  due  forfeit  to  the  laws  of  his 
country.  However,  his  death  occasioned  great  clamour, 
and  was  made  use  of  by  the  lords  of  the  opposition  (for 
he  left  a  very  dissatisfied  part  behind  him)  as  a  handle 
to  raise  a  popular  odium  against  the  protector,  for  whom 
Mr  Latimer  had  always  a  high  esteem.  He  was  morti- 
fied, therefore,  to  see  so  invidious  and  base  an  opposition, 
thwarting  the  schemes  of  so  public  spirited  a  man ;  and 
endeavoured  to  lessen  the  odium,  by  shewing  the  admiral's 

3  character 
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character  in  its  true  light,  from  some  anecdotes  not  com* 
nionly  known. 

Upon  the  revolution  which  happened  at  cpurt,  aftec 
the  death  of  the  duke  of  Somerseti  Latimer  seems  to  have 
retired  into  the  country,   and  made  use  of  the  king's  li- 
cence  as  a  general  preaf:her  in  those  parts,  where  he 
thought  his  labours  n)iglit  be  most  serviceable*     He  was 
thus  employed  during  the  remainder  of  that  reign,  and 
continued  in  the  same  course,  for  a  short  time,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  next* ;  but  as  soon  as  the  introductioQ 
of  popery  was  resolved  on,  the  first  step  towards  it  was 
the  prohibition  of  all  preaching  throughout  the  kingdom, 
and  a  licensing  only  such  as  were  known  to  be  popishly 
inclined.     Accordingly,  a  strict  inquiry  was  made  aftet 
the  more  forward  and  popular  preachers }  and  many  o( 
them  were  taken  into  custody.   The  bishop  of  Winchester, 
who  was  now  prime  minister,  haying  proscribed   Mr  La> 
timer  from  the  first,  sent  a  message  to  cite  him  before  the 
council.     He  had  notice  of  this  desigi^  some  bours  before 
the  messenger's  arrival  \  but  he  made  no  use  of  the  in- 
telligence.    The  messenger  found  him  equipped  for  his 
journey  j  at  which  expressing  his   surprise,  Mr  Latimer 
told  him,  that  he  was  ready  to  attend  him  to  London, 
thus  called  upon  to, answer  for  his  faith,  as  he  ever  wa$ 
to  take  any  journey  in  his  life  ^  and  that  he  doubted  not 
but  that  God,  who  had  enabled  him  to  stand  before  twQ 
princes,  would  enable  him  to  stand  before  a  thifd,  either 
to  his  comfort  or  discomfort  eternally.     The  messengei; 
then  acquainting  him,  that  he  had  no  orders  to  seize  his 
person,   delivered   a  letter,  and  departed.     Hence  som^ 
have  imagined,  that  the  secret  design  of  thus  serving  on 
him  a  citation,  was  to  drive  him  out  of  the  kingdom,  that 
80  they  might  get  rid  ot  him,  <  lest  (says  Mr  fox)  bii 

<  firmness  and  constancy  should  deface  them  in  their  jx^ 

<  pery,  and  contirm  the  godly  in  the  truth.' 

Mr 

•  Mr  Ffix  says,  that  in  all  king  £dward*s  daji,  he  travelled  vp»i 
down,  prca^'hiiijr  foi  the  in©»t  part  twice  eTcry  Siinday.  'to  thenertvU 
•liiiDc  of  all  other  ioitciing  and  uiipreaching  prelates,  wh6ocaip7f(*"<  |{ 
rooms,  and  do  little  good  :  He  took  little  ease  and  care  of  iptring  h»^ 
to  do  the  people  good.  And  notwithstanding  hit  great  ape,  be  wooU.  in 
the  purmit  trf  hif  piiv:itr  Hudies,  rTtry  morning,  coniinofiij  thron^fc*!*'  I  ^ 
iKT  and  fii'mn^.er,  ariM*  and  most  diligently  apply  hiiiiself  tbereU^  At  kisf  m^ 
JM'vard's  dtaili,  which  occurred  on  the  sixth  of  Joly,  155S,Litiacr«>'  I  ^ 
ill  rhe  country  pi  caching  there,  as  opportunity  and  occatioii  led  hini  P"  ■ ''■' 
iprr  about,  in  imitatiun  of  the  a po -ties,  strengthening  the  people  every  g  Co 
T. T'-.i  iu  ^I*-  ptote$l;:r.t  faith  and  principles. 
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Mr  Latimer,  however,  opening^  the  letter,  and  findings 
<it  -co  contain  a  citation  from  the  council,  resolved  to  obey 
it*  He  set  out  therefore  immediately,  and  as  he  passed 
-through  Smithfield,  where  heretics  were  usually  burnt,  he 
said  chearfuUys  ^*  Smithfield  hath  long  groaned  for  me.** 
The  next  morning  he  waited  upon  the  cauncii,  who,  bar- 
ing treated  him  rudely,  and  loaded  him  with  many  severe 
•feproaches,  sent  him  to  the  Tower. 

This  was  but  a  repetition  of  a  former  part  of  his  life; 
only  he  now  met  with  harsher  treatment,  and  had  more 
frequent  occasion  to  exercise  his  resignation,  which  per- 
liaps  few  men  possessed  in  a  larger  measure  ;  nay,  even 
the  usual  chearfulness  of  his  disposition  did  not  now  for* 
sake  him,  of  which  we  hsm  one  instance  still  remaining. 
A  servant  leaving  his  apartment  in  the  Tower,  Mr  La- 
timer called  after  him,  and  bade  him  tell  his  master,  that 
unless  he  took  better  care  of  him,  he  would  certainly 
escape  him.  Upon  this  message,  the  lieutenant,  with 
^me  discomposure  in  his  countenance,  came  to  Mr  La- 
timer, and  desired  an  explanation.  <<  Why,  you  expect, 
«  I  suppose,  sir,  replied  Mr  Latimer,  that  I  should  be 
<<  burnt  i  but  if  you  do  not  allow  me  a  little  fire  this 
«  frosty  weather,  I  can  tell  you  I  shall  be  starved  to 
««  death  with  cold.*' 

Cranmer  and  Ridley  were  also  prisoners  in  the  same 
cause  with  Larimer ;  and  when  it  was  resolved  to  have  a 
public  disputation  at  Oxford,  between  the  most  eminent 
of  the  popish  and  protestant  divines ;  these  three  were 
appointed  to  manage  the  dispute  on  the  part  of  the  pro- 
testants.  Accordingly,  they  were  taken  out  of  the  Tower^ 
where  they  had  lain  all  the  winter  of  1553,  and  sent  to 
Oxford,  in  the  spring  of  1554;  where  they  were  closely 
confined  in  the  common  prison ;  and  they  might  easily 
imagine  how  free  the  disputation  was  likely  to  be,  wheo 
they  found  themselves  denied  the  use  even  of  books  and 
pen  and  ink. 

Mr  Fox  has  preserved  a  conference,  afterwards  put  into 
writing,  which  was  held  at  this  dme  between  Ridley  and 
I^atimer,  which  sets  our  author's  temper  in  a  strong  light* 
The  two  bishops  are  represented  sitting,  in  their  prison* 
rnminadng  upon  the  solemn  preparations  then  making 
for  their  trial,  of  which,  probably,  they  were  now  first 
informed.     Ridley  first.     <  The    time  (said  he)  is  now 

*  come  we  are  now   called    upon,   either  to  deny  our 
<  faith,  or   to  suffer    death  in  its  defence.     You,   Mr 

*  Latimer,  are  an  old  soldier  of   Christy  and  have  fve^ 

4  •  quently 
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('  quer.tly  withstood  the  fear  of  death ;  whereas  I  am  raw 
«  in  tlie  fervicf,  and  unex]xricnced."  With  this  preface 
he  introduces  a  request,  that  Mr  Latimer,  whom  he  calis 
hi^.  fuher,  would  hear  him  propose  such  arguments,  iB 
he  thinks  it  most  likely  his  adversaries  would  urge  against 
him,  and  assist  him  with  providing  himself  with  proper 
answers  to  them. 

To  this  Mr  Latimer,  in  his  usual  strain  of  good  hu- 
mour, replied,  that  he  fancied  the  good  bishop  was  treat- 
ing bim,  as  he  remembered  Mr  Bilney  used  formerly  to 
do ;  who,  when  he  wanted  to  teach  him,  would  always 
do  ir  under  colour  of  being  taught  himself.  "  But,  in 
«  the  present  Crise,  said  he,  my  lord,  I  am  determined 
«<  to  give  them  very  little  trouble ;  I  shall  just  offer  them 
<(  a  plain  account  of  my  faith,  and  shall  say  very  little 
<«  njore;  lor  1  know  any  thing  more  will  be  to  no  pur- 
«<  pose.  Tliev  t'^lk  of  a  free  disputation ;  but  I  am  well 
««  asvsured  their  jjian*^  argument  will  be,  ^s  it  once  was 
«*  tliCir  foTet;uiurb,  We  /wife  a  lawy  and  by  our  iatv  y 
"  ct/g/tt  to  dii'.^^ — Bu-hop  Ridley  having  afterwards  desired 
his  f  1  v  rs,  thiuhe  might  trust  wholly  upon  God.  «  Of 
"  my  prayers  (replied  tl'o  old  bishop)  you  may  be  well 
«  assured  ;  nor  do  I  doubt  but  I  shall  have  yours  in  re- 
««  turn  :  And  ind*  ed  prayer  and  patience  should  be  our 
«<  g».  t  resoiirces.  Fc  r  myself,  had  I  the  learning  of 
««  St  Paul,  1  should  think  it  ill  laid  out  upon  an  ehibo- 
««  rate  liefence:  Yet  our  case,  my  lord,  admits  of  com- 
<*  fort.  Our  enemies  can  do  no  more  than  God  permits  ; 
«  and  God  is  faithful,  who  will  not  suffer  us  to  be 
<»  tempted  above  our  strength.  Be  at  point  with  them ; 
«<  Ftv^nd  to  that,  and  let  rhem  say  and  do  what  they  please. 
<*  To  use  many  words  would  be  vain :  Yet  it  is  requisit^e 
««  to  give  a  reasonable  account  of  your  faith,  it  they 
"  will  quietly  hear  you.  For  other  things,  in  a  wicked 
««  judgn»ent-hall,  a  man  may  keep  silence,  after  the  ex- 
<<  ample  of  Christ.  As  for  their  sophistry,  you  know 
«<  falsehood  may  often  be  displayed  in  the  colours  of  truth. 
«*  But,  above  all  things,  be  upon  your  guard  against  the 
<*  fear  of  death  :  This  is  the  GREAT  ARGUMENT  you 
«<  must  oppose — Poor  Shaxton  I  it  is  to  be  feared*  this 
««  aigument  had  the  greatest  weight  in  his  recantation. 
<<  But  let  us  be  stedfast  and  unmoveable,  assuring  our- 
««  stives,  that  we  cannot  be  more  happy,  than  by  being 
«<  such  Philippiatis^  as  not  only  believe  in  Christ,  but  ckiie 
V  to  sufl^er  lor  his  sake."  Agreeably  to  this  noble  forti- 
tude did  our  martyr  behave  himself  through  this  dispute ; 

whertin, 
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yithtifpAn^  tiiough  hiuch  artifice  was  tised  for  the  purpose; 
ke  tveirer  could  be  drawn  into  any  formal  reasoning  with 
his  adversaries.  Mr  Addison  greatly  admires  hb  behavi- 
our en  this  occasion,  but  does  not  assign  the  true  cause  of 
m    <  This  remarkable  old  man  (says  he)  knowing  how  his 

<  abilities  were  impaired  by  agei  and  that  it  was  impos* 

<  sible  for  him  to  recollect  all  those  reasons  which  had 

<  directed  him  in  the  choice  of  his  religioni  left  his  com- 

*  panions,  who  were  in  the  full  possession  of  their  parts 
«  and  learning,  to  bnfHe  and  coitfound  their  antagonists 

<  by  the  force  of  reason  :  As  for  hiihself,  he  only  repeated 
«  to  his  adversaries  the  articles  in  which  he  firmly  be* 

<  lieved,  and  in  the  profession  of  which  he  was  determined 

<  to  die.' — ^The  truth  is,  he  knew  it  ^ould  anwset  no  end 
to  be  more  explicit. 

However,  he  answered  their  questions  as  far  as  civility 
reiquired,  and  in  these  answers,  it  is  observable,  he  managed 
the  argument  much  better  than  either  Ridley  or  Cranmer^ 
who,  when  they  were  pressed  in  defence  of  trans ubstan-  *■ 
tiation»  with  some  passages  from  the  fathers,  instead  of 
disavowing  an  insufficient  authority,  weakly  defended  a 
good  cause,  evading  and  distinguisning  after  the  manner 
of  schoolmen.  Whereas,  when  the  same  proofs  were  mul- 
tiplietl  upon  Latimer,  he  told  them  plainly,  that  such 
proofs  had  no  weight  with  him ;  that  the  fathers,  no 
doubt,  were  often  deceived,  and  that  he  never  depended 
upon  themy  but  when  they  depended  upon  scripture.  «  Then 

<  you  are  not  of  St  Chrysostom's  faith,  (replied  his  anta- 

<  gonist)  nor  of  St  Austin's.' — **  I  have  told  you  (says 
<«  Mr  Latimer)  I  am  not;  except  they  bring  scripture 
«<  for  what  they  say."  The  dispute  being  ended,  sen- 
tence ^as  passed  upon  him  in  the  beginning  of  October  $  ' 
and  he  and  Ridley  were  executed  on  the  sixteenth.  When 
they  came  to  the  stake,  Latimer  lift  up  his  eyes  with  a 
sweet  and  amiable  countenance,  saying,  Fidelis  est  Deusi 
^c.  i.  e.  God  is  faithful,  who  will  not  suffer  us  to  be* 
tempted  above  that  which  we  are  able.  When  they  were 
brought  to  the  lire,  on  a  spot  of  ground  on  the  north  side 
of  Baliol  College;  where,  after  an  abasive  sermon,  being 
told  by  an  officer  they  might  now  make  ready  for  the' 
stake,  Mr  Latimer,  having  thrown  off  his  prison  attire,  ' 
appeared  in  a  shroud  prepared  for  the  purpose ;  •  and 

*  whereas  before   (says  Mr  Fox)  he  seemed  a  withered 
«  and  crooked  old  man,  he  stood  now  bolt  ppright,  as 

*  con? el y  a  father  as  one  might  lightly  behold.*    Being 
thus  ready,  he  recommended  his  soul  to  God^  aud  deli- 
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vered  himself  to  the  executioner,  saying  to  the. bishop 
of  London,  «^We  shall  this  day,  brother,  light  such  a 
«<  candle  In  England,  as  shall  never  be  put  out/' 

It  is  said,  that  as  he  was  burning,  the  blood  ran  from 
his  heart  in  such  abundance,  that  it  astonished  the  spec- 
tators, and  brought  to  mind  what  he  had  before  wished, 
that  he  might  be  so  happy  as  to  shed  his  heart's  blood  for 
the  truth.  When  the  tire  was  first  kindled,  he  cried 
"  O  Father  of  heaven,  receive  my  soul  "  and  so  recehr- 
ing  the  flame,  and  (as  it  seemed)  embracing  it,  and  hav- 
ir.g  stroked  his  face  with  his  hands,  and  bathed  them  a 
little  in  the  fire,  he  soon  died  without  the  least  appearance 
of  suffering  pain. 

Such  was  the  death  of  Hugh  Latimer,  bishop  of  Wor- 
cester, one  of  the  leaders  of  that  noble  army  of  martyn, 
M'ho  introduced  the  Reformation  in  England.  He  had  a 
liappy  temper,  improved  by  the  best  principles;  and  such 
was  his  chearfulncss,  that  none  of  the  circumstances  of 
life  weic  seen  to  discompose  him.  Such  was  his  Christian 
fortitude,  that  not  even  the  severest  trials  could  unman 
him  ;  he  had  a  collected  spirit,  and  on  no  occasion  wanted 
a  resource ;  he  could  retire  within  himself,  feel  the  sup- 
port of  a  gracious  Master,  and  hold  the  world  at  defiance. 

And,  as  danger  could  not  daunt,  so  neither  could  am- 
bition allure  him.  Though  conversaitt  in  courts^  and 
intimate  with  princes,  he  preserved  to  the  last  a  rare 
instance  of  moderation  in  his  original  plainness.  In  his 
profession  he  was  indefatigable  :  And,  that  he  might  be- 
ctow  as  much  time  as  possible  on  the  active  part  of  it,  he 
allowed  himself  only  those  hours  for  his  private  studies, 
when  the  busy  world  is  at  rest  i  constantly  rising,  at  all 
boasoi:s  in  the  year,  by  two  in  the  morning.  How  con- 
scientious he  was  in  the  discharge  of  the  public  parts  of 
his  office,  we  have  many  examples.  No  man  could  per- 
suade more  forcibly ;  no  man  could  exert,  on  proper  oc- 
casions, a  more  commanding  severity.  The  wicked,  in 
V  iiatever  station,  he  rebuked  with  dignity,  and  awed  vice 
more  than  a  penal  law. 

H?  was  not  esteemed  a  very  learned  man,  for  he  culti- 
vated only  useful  learning,  and  that  he  tliought  lay  in 
a  very  narrow  compass.  He  never  engaged  in  worldly 
sltaiis,  thinking  that  a  clergyman  ought  to  employ  him- 
self ofili/  in  his  profession.  Thus  he  lived,  rather  a  good« 
than  what  the  world  calls  a  great  man.  He  had  not  those 
commanding  talents  which  give  superiority  in  business  ; 
Jb.ut,  for  honesty  and  sincerity  of  heart,  for  true  simplicity 

of 
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of  manners,  for  apostolic  zeal  in  the  cause  of  reHgion^ 
and  for  every  virtue,  both  of  a  public  and  private  kind, 
that  should  adorn  the  life  of  a  Christian  ;  he  was  eminent 
and  exemplary  beyond  most  men  of  his  own  or  of  any 
other  time  ;  well  deserving  that  evangelical  commenda- 
tion, with  the  testimony  of  a  good  conscience  in  simplicity  and 
godly  sincerity^  not  with  fleshly  wisdom^  but  by  the  grace  of 
Godf  he  had  his  conversation  in  the  world. 


NICHOLAS    RIDLEY, 

B  1  S  IJ  O  P    OF    LONDON. 


n^HIS  most  learned  of  all  our  English  martyrs,  was 
•■•  born  of  an  ancient  and  worthy  family  at  Willy- 
Riondswyke,  in  Northumberland.  He  was  educated  in 
grammatical  learning  at  Newcastle  upon  Tyne  \  from 
thence  the  was  removed  to  Pembroke-Hall  in  Cambridge, 
at  the  expence  of  his  uncle  Dr  Robert  Ridley,  about  the 
year  1518,  when  Luther  was  preaching  against  indulgen- 
ces in  Germany.  Here  he  acquired  a  great  proficiency  in 
the  Latin  and  Greek  tongues,  and  in  the  other  learning  of 
that  time.  His  reputation  was  such,  as  to  procure  him 
the  esteem  of  the  other  university,  as  well  as  of  his  own  ; 
for  in  the  beginning  of  1524,  the  master  and  fellows  of 
University  College,  in  Oxford,  invited  him  to  accept  of  an 
exhibition,  founded  by  Walter  Skyrley,  bishop  of  Durham, 
which  he  declined.  The  next  year  he  ,  took  his  master's 
degree,  and  was  appointed  by  the  college  their  general 
agent  in  some  causes  relating  to  it.  ^ 

His  uncle  was  now  willing  to  add  to  his  attainments, 
the  advantages  of  travel,  and  the  improvement  of  foreign 
universities  \  and  as  his  studies  were  now  directed  to  di- 
vinity, he  sent  him  to  spend  some  time  among  the  doctors 
of  the  Sorbonne  at  Paris,  (which  was  then  the  most  cele- 
brated university  in  Europe)  and  afterwards  among  the 
professors  of  Louvain.  Having  staid  three  years  abrpad, 
viz.  the  years,  152T,  1528,  1^29,  he  returned  to  Cam- 
bridge, and  pursued  his  theological  studies  \  and,  as  his 
eafest  guide  in  them,  diligently  applied  hiinsielf  to  the  read- 
ing 
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4ng  of  the  scriptures  in  the  original ;  smd  id  a  walk  iM 
the  orchard  at  Pembroke-Hall,  which  is  to  thb  day  called 
Ridley's-Walk,  he  got  to  repeat  withoat  book  almost  all 
the  epistles  in  Greek. 

His  behaviour  here  was  very  obliging^  and  very  pioaSf 
without  hypocrisy  or  monkish  austerity:  For  very  often 
he  would  shoot  in  the  bow,  or  play  at  tennis :  And  he 
was  eminent  for  the  great  charities  he  bestowed.  He  was 
senior  proctor  of  the  university,  when  the  important  point 
of  the  pope's  supremacy  came  before  them  to  be  examined 
upon  the  authority  of  scripture:  And  their  resolotion, 
after  mature  deliberation,  <  That  the  bishop  of  Rome  had 

<  no  more  authority  or  jurisdiction  derived  to  him  from 
^  God,  in  this  kingdom  of  England^  than  any  other  fo^ 

<  reign  bishop,'  was  signed  in  the  name  of  the  university 
by  8imon  Heynes,  vice  chancellor,  Nicholas  Ridley,  Rich- 
ard Wilkes,  proctors.  He  lost  his  uncle  in  1656,  but  the 
education  he  had  received,  and  xhe  improvements  he  had 
made,  soon  recommended  him  to  another  and  greater 
patron,  Cranmer,  archbishop  of  Canterbury^  who  appointed 
him  his  domestic  chaplain,  and  collated  him  to  the  vicarage 
of  Heme  in  East  Kent.  He  bore  his  testimony  in  the  pal- 
pit  here  against  the  act  of  the  six  articles  y  and  instructed 
his  charge  in  the  pure  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  as  far  as 
they  were  yet  discovered  to  him  i  but  transubstantiation 
was  dt  this  time  an  article  of  his  creed.  Daring  his 
retirement  at  this  place,  he  read  a  little  treatise  Written 
seven  hundred  years  before,  by  Ratramu8»  or  Bertramj  a 
iTior.k  of  Cerbey.  This  first  opened  Ridley's  eyes,  and 
determined  him  more  accurately  to  search  the  scriptures 
on  this  article,  and  the  doctrine  of  the  primitive  fathers. 
His  discoveries  he  communicated  to  his  patron,  and  the 
event  was  the  conviction  of  them  both,  that  this  doctrine 
was  novel  and  erroneous. 

After  he  had  staid  about  two  years  at  Heme,  he  was 
chosen  master  of  Pembroke-Hall,  and  appointed  chaplain 
to  the  king  ;  and  the  cathedral  church  of  Canterbury  being 
made  collegiate,  he  obtained  the  fifth  prebendal  stall  in 
ir  ;  and  such  was  his- courage  and  zeal  for  the  Reformat 
tion,  that,  next  to  the  archbishop,  he  was  thought  to  be, 
its  greatest  support  among  the  clergy.  In  the  succeeding 
reigTi  of  Edward  VI.  when  a  royal  visitation  was  resolved 
on  through  the  kingdom,  he  attended  the  visitors  of  the 
north.ern  circuit  as  their  preacher,  to  instruct  that  part 
of  the  nation,  in  the  principles  of  rehgion.  <  His  cha- 
*  racter,  at  this  time,  (says  his  biographer  Dr  Ridley) 

*was 
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«  was  that  of  a  celebrated  disputant,  ^  favourite  preacher^ 
<  undoubting  in  the  article  of  transubstantiation,  a  zeal* 
*  ous  scripturist,  and  particulaily  well  acquainted  with 
«  the  fathers/ 

It. was  not  before  the  year  154'5,  that  Ridley  was  con- 
vinced of  the  error  which  prevailed,  concerning  Christ's 
corporal  presence  in  the  sacrament.  The  sufferings  and 
arguments  of  Frith,  Tindale,  Lambert,  and  others,  made 
such  strong  impressions,  during  his^ retirement  at  Heme 
about  this  time,  that,  by  the  grace  of  God,  they  ended  iu 
his  conviction  of  the  truth  of  their  doctrine. 

He  was  made  chaplain  to  king  Edward  VI.  consecrated 
bishop  of  Rochester  in  1547,  and  translated  to  London  on 
the  deprivation  of  Bonner  in  1550  :  But  he  died  in  the 
ilames  at  Oxford  in  1555. 

Ridleyy  of  all  the  reforming  divines  of  that  time,  ap-i 
preached  the  nearest  to  the  church  of  England  in  her  pre- 
sent doctrines  and  discipline.  His  notions  of  ecclesiiasticai 
pplity  were  high,  but  in  general  just  \  and,  in  the  eco- 
itiomy  of  the  church,  he  allowed  an  equitable  regard  to 
the  authority  of  the  state.  He  saw,  and  avoided,  but 
could  bear  with  the  errors  of  all  parties  among  the  re- 
formed ;  while  the  dignity,  the  affability,  and  the  modesty 
of  his  behaviour,  gave  him  a  general  esteem  with  all  ranks 
of  men. 

The  church  of  Rome  had  laid  such  a  stress  on  the  indis- 
pensible  necessity  of  the  sacraments,  that  the  people  were 
taught  to  believe,  that  by  the  very  action  itself,  without 
the  inward  grace,  they  were  sufficient  to  justification, 
unless  the  receiver  himself  prevented  it  ;  and  this  seems 
to  have  given  rise  to  the  homilies  about  justification* 
Public  disputations  were  held  in  both  universities,  bt^twceit 
the  Reformers  and  the  papists,  concerning  the  real  pre- 
sence of  Christ  in  the  sacrament.  Ridley  was  sent  to- 
Cambridge,  with  some  other  delegates,  where  a  disputation 
was  held  for  three  days  together,  to  prove,  that  transub- 
stantiation  was  not  to  be  found  in  the  plain  and  manifest 
words  of  scripture,  nor  could  necessarily  be  collected  from 
it,  nor  conurmed  by  the  consent  of  the  ancient  fathers  \ 
and  that  there  is  no  other  sacrifice  and  obl.ition  in  the 
Lord's  Supper,  than  of  a  remembrance  of  Christ's  death, 
and  of  thanksgiving.  Tiie  debate  was  summed  up  witn 
a  great  deal  of  temper  and  learning  by  bishop  Ridley,  in 
a  strong  determination  against  the  corporal  presence.  The 
truth  is,  he  was  then  master  of  that  subject  more  than 
any  man  of  the  age  \  for  hj^ving  met  with  a  book  of  Ber- 
tram's 
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tramps  in  the  ninth  century,  in  which  he,  in^ho  Was  mucfi 
esteemed,  had  confuted  this  notion  of  the  presence  of 
Christ's  real  flesh  and  blood  in  the  sacrament^  the  bi$bop 
concluded  (as  we  have  observed  before)  that  was  not 
the  ancient  doctrine  of  the  church,  but  had  been  intro- 
duced with  other  errors  and  superstitions  in  the  later 
centuries.  He  communicated  this  discovery  to  his  friend 
archbishop  Cranmer,  soon  afterwards,  and  they  set  them- 
selves to  examine  it  with  more  than  common  care  ;  mak- 
ing great  collections  out  of  the  fathers,  and  other  ancient 
writers,  to  prove  the  novelty  and  the  absurdity  of  the 
opinion.  They  shewed,  that  all  the  high  expressions  which 
were  to  be  found  in  Chrysostom,  and  other  ancient  writers 
on  this  subject,  were  only  strains  and  6gure8  of  eloquence, 
to  raise  the  devotion  of  the  people  in  this  holy  ceremony  j 
though  the  following  ages  had  built  their  opinion  on  these 
expressions,  and  were  disposed  to  believe  every  thing  the 
more  readily  as  it  appeared  above  all  belief.  Bat  this 
opinion  of  the  real  presence  having  been  so  generally 
received  in  England,  above  three  hundred  years,  these 
eminent  Reformers  proceeded  gradually  in  discussing  it, 
th^t  the  people  might  be  better  disposed  to  receive  what 
they  intended  afterwards  to  establish. 

The  lord  protector  had  a  design  of  suppressing  Clare- 
Hall  in  Cambridge,   and   unite  it  with  Trinity-Hall,  to 
augment  the  number  of  fellows  there  to  twenty,  in  order 
to  found  a  new  college  for   Civilians.     For  this  purpose 
a  commission  was  granted  to  the  bishops  of  Ely  and  Ro- 
chester, William  Paget,  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  John  Cheeke, 
Dr  May,  dean  of  St  Paul's,  and  Thomas  Wendy,  M.  1). 
When  the  commission  passed,  the  bishop  of  Rochester  was 
in  his  diocese,  ignorant  of  the  design.     Thither  Mr  secre- 
tary Smith  and  the  dean  of  St  Paul's  sent  to  acquaint  him 
that  he  was  in  commission  to  visit  the  university  of  Cam- 
bridge, and  that  he  was  appointed  to  preach  the  sermon 
at  the  opening  of  it.     Upon  which  the  bishop  immediate^ 
ly  dispatched  a  servant  to  London  to  Dr  May,  desiring 
information  to  what  ends  the  visitation  and  commission 
were  intended,  that  he  might  frame  his  sermon  accord- 
ingly.    The  dean  returned  for  answer,  that  it  was  onlj 
to  remove  some  superstitious  practices  and  rites,  and  to 
make  such  statutes  as  should  be  needful.     The  instruc- 
tions themselves,  by  which  they  were  to  proceed,  were  not 
shewn  him  till  after  they  had  acted  in  the  commission. 

Presently  after  the  passing  of  this,  he  was  again  pot 
into  commission  with  the  ^trchbishop,  the  bishopit  of  Elft 
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Worcester,   Westminster,  Chichester,  and  Lincoln,   Sir 
William  Petre,  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  Dr  Cox,  Dr  May,  and 
others,  to  search  after  all  anabaptists,  heretics,  and  con- 
temners of  the  common  prayer.     For  complaint  had  been 
brought   to   the   council,  that,    with   the  strangers  who 
were  come  into  England,  some  anabaptists  were  mingled, 
who  were  disseminating  their  errors  and  making  prose- 
lytes.    Under  this  general  name  were  comprehended  men 
of  various  opinions,  driven  out  of  Germany  with  the  more   ' 
sober  protestants,  who  were  in  danger  from  the  emperor, 
for  not  complying  with  the  interim.     These,  as  bishop 
'Burnet    informs    us,  building    upon  Luther*s  principles, 
that  scripture  was  to  be  the  only  rule  of  faith,  rejjccted 
all  deductions  from   it,  how   obvijus  or  certain  soever^ 
and  among  these  the  baptism  of  infants  was  one,  whom- 
therefore,   when   adults,   they  baptized  again,  and    from 
thence    were  caFled  Re-baptizers,  or  Anabaptists.     Some 
were  more  modest  and  moderate,  others  extravagant  and 
fierce.     The  opinions  of  the  latter  may  be  learned  from 
some  tradesmen  in  London,  who  abjured  before  these  com- 
missioners in  May  ^  such  as,  That  a  man  regenerate  could 
not  sin  •,  that  though  the  outward  man  sinned,  the  inward 
mm  sinned  notj  that  there  was  no  trinity  of  persons ;  that 
Christ  was  only  a  holy  prophet,  and  not  God  at  all  ;  that 
all  we  had  by  Clirist  was,   tha.t   he   taught   us  the  way  of 
heaven  j  that  he  took  no  flesh  of  the  virgin  ;  and  that  the 
baptism   of  infants   was   not  profitable,   because  it  goeth 
before  faith.    Among  the  people  who  held  these  and  such 
like  heretical  opinions  was  Joan  Bocher,  commonly  called 
Joan  of  Kent.     She  appearing  before  the  commissioners> 
behaved  with  extreme  obstin;icy  there,  persisting  in  the 
maintenance  of  her  error,   namely,   that  the  Son  of  God 
penetrated  through  the  Virgin  Mary  as   through   a  glass, 
takii^g  no  substance  of  her,  as  Latimer  reports,  who  sat 
in  the  commission.     Her   own   words  distinguishing  be- 
twixt Christ  and  the  *iirord^   and  betwixt  the  outward  and 
inward  man   of  the  virgin ;  allowing   the  word  to  have 
taken  flesh  by  the   consent  of  the   virgin^s  inward  man> 
but   denying   that  Christ  took  flesh  of  her  outward  man,, 
because  it  was  sinful,  are  not  very  intelligible.  She  treated 
with  scorn  all  the  means   made  use  of  to  recover  her  to  a 
better  mind  ;  and  sentence  passed  upon  her,  pronouncing 
her  an  heretic,  and   delivering  her  over  to  the   secular 
arm.     Ridley  was  still  at  Rochester,  for  only  the  arch- 
bishop, Sir  John  Smith,  William  Cook,  dean  of  the  arches, 
Hugh  Latimer,  and  Richard  Lye!,  LL.  D.  were  named 
in  the  sentence.     The  king  was  hardly  prevailed  upon 
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by  Cranmer  to  sign  the  warrant  for  ber  burning :  But  tlie 
archbishop  distinguishing  betwixt  errors  in  other  points, 
and  the  open  scornful  rejecting  an  express  article  of  the 
creed,  born  of  the  virgin  Mary  }  thinking  that  these  latter, 
always  esteemed  heretics  from  the  first  establishment  of 
Christianity,  deserved   net  the  lenity  with  which  others 
might  be  treated :   And  represented,  that  it  betrayed  an 
indifference  towards  religion  to  neglect  putting  in  execu- 
tion the  laws  established  for  maintaining  God's  Iionour, 
while  they  were  diligent  in  those  that  were  enacted  to 
maintain  the  king's  honour,  and  the  peace  or  property  of 
the  subject.    However,  the  archbishop  was  not  so  earnest 
to  get  the  warrant  executed,  as  signed.     He  laboured 
much  to  convince  and  save  her  from  the  fire.     In  which 
charitable  ofHce,  Ridley,  when  he  came  to  London,  joined ; 
they   both  of  them  visited  her  5  they  severally  took  her 
home  with  them  to  their  own  houses,  and  earnestly  en- 
deavoured to  recover  her  from  her  errors :  But  she  resisted 
with  great  stubbornness   and   indecency   all   their  kind 
pains  to  recover  her.     After  their  unsuccessful  attempts 
for  a  whole  year,  she  was  at  last  burned  the  second  of 
May,   15S0,  persisting  obstinately  in   her  opinion,  and 
behaving  with  great  insolence  to  the  last.     The  like  sen- 
tence was  executed  upon  George  van  Parre,  a  Dutchmani 
for  denying  the  divinity  of  our  Saviour  -,  which  is  men- 
tioned here,  though  it  happened  not  till  the  twenty-fifth 
of  April,  1551  J  on  the  sixth  of  which  month  Ridley,  who 
was  a  commissioner,  signed  the  sentence  of  excommuni- 
cation.    Mild  and  gentle  as  his,  nature  was  to  every  nu)- 
dest  inquirer,  though  in  error,  he  would  not  break  the 
laws  in  being,  in  indulgence  to  obstinate  blasphemers. 
The  reproach  cast  on  the  Reformers,  as  enemies  to  all 
religion  ;  and  the  divisions  and  disturbances  raised  in  the 
kingdom  by  emissaries  from  the  church  of  Rome,  under 
the  name  of  Anabaptists,  called   for  punishment ;  which 
the  severity  of  the  laws  then  in  being  determined  in  these 
cases  to  be  by  burning. 

One  occasion  of  this  severity  was,  probably,  that  in 
the  preceding  winter,  there  had  been  a  design  of  uniting 
the  protestants  abroad  and  at  home,  under  the  English 
discipline.  The  churches  abroad,  who,  not  from  choice, 
but  necessity,  were  under  the  government  of  presbyters, 
(because  reformed  in  places  where  all  the  bishsps  were 
papists)  were  very  ready  to  come  into  episcopal  govern- 
ment :  And  great  consultations  had  been  held,  not  only 

concerning  the  Reformation  of  this  churchy  but  also » 
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the  other  foreign  churches  in  Germany,  Switzerland, 
France,  Italy,  and  Spain,  for  uniting  them  together  iit 
one  uniform  doctrine.  Bullinger  and  Calvin,  with  others, 
in  a  letter  to  king  Edward,  offered  to  make  him  their 
defender,  and  to  have  bishops  in  their  churches  as  there 
were  in  England  ;  with  the  tender  of  their  service  to  assist 
and  unite  together.  This  alarmed  the  Roman  fathers, 
who  came  to  the  knowledge  of  it  by  some  of  their  private 
intellegencers  ;  for  they  verily  thought  that  all  the  here- 
tics (as  they  called  them)  would  now  unite  among  them- 
selves, and  become  one  body,  receiving  the  same  disci- 
pline exercised  in  England.  Whereupon  they  sent  two 
of  their  emissaries  from  Rotterdam  hither,  who  were  to 
pretend  themselves  Anabaptists,  and  preach  against  bap- 
tizing infants,  and  recommending  rebaptizing,  and  incul- 
cate a  fifth  monarchy  upon  earth.  Besides  this,  one  D.  G. 
authorised  by  these  fathers,  dispatched  a  letter  written  in 
May,  1549,  from  Delf  in  Holland  to  two  bishops,  (of 
which  Winchester  was  one)  signifying  the  coming  of  these 
pretended  Anabaptists,  and  that  they  should  receive  and 
cherish  them,  and  take  their  parts,  if  they  should  receive 
any  checks :  Telling  them  that  it  was  left  to  them  to 
assist  in  this  cause,  and  to  some  others  whom  they  well 
knew  to  be  well  affected  to  the  mother  church.  This 
letter  was  found  by  H.  Sidney  in  queen  Elizabeth's 
closet  among  some  papers  of  queen  Mary's.  Some  know- 
ledge or  suspicion  of  these  intrigues  might  occasion  the 
using  greater  severity  to  the  officious  and  irreclaimable 
Anabaptists,  who  were  heretics  in  the  strictest  sense,  than 
would  otherwise  have  been  exercised  against  them  :  And 
if  Bonner  was  the  other  bishop,  as  none  more  likely,  both 
from  his  zeal  and  situation,  it  may  account  for  his  and 
"Winchester's  sufferings  in  this  reign.  But  if  neither  the 
bold  contradicting  the  articles  of  the  creed  drawn  from 
scripture,  and  confirmed  by  the  four  first  general  councils  5 
nor  the  laws  of  the  country  then  in  force ;  nor  the  're- 
proach cast  on  the  Reformers,  a.5  careless  of  the  truths 
of  Christianity,  except  in  opposition  to  the  Romish  church; 
nor  the  disturbances  occasioned  both  in  church  and  state 
by  these  real  or  pretended  Anabaptists,  can  excuse  the 
^-'ommissioners  for  passing  this  sentence,  when  the  facts 
^ere  open  and  notorious,  and  their  endeavours  to  reclaim 
the  off-enders  were  earnest  and  unwearied  j  we  must  leave 
^hem  to  the  censure  of  the  Reader. 

And  now,  sometime  in  May,  the  bishop  of  Rochester 
'^^pairtd  to  Cambridge  with  hi«  fellow  commissioners  to 
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hold  the  visitation  for  the  abolishing  statutes  and  orcS- 
nances  which  maintained  popery  and  superstition  (as  he 
was  informed ;)  not  knowing  the  further  end  proposed, 
which  was  the  suppression  of  Clare-HalL     He  denred  to 
see  the  instructions :  But  was  put  off  by  his  assoctateSi 
who  seemed  afraid  to  shew  them  unto  himy  till  they  had 
engaged  him  in  the  action,  by  opening  it  with  a  sermoiiy 
and  proceeding  two  days  in  the  business  of  it.     They 
then  ventured  to  shew  him  their  instructions ;    in  which 
he  found  the  suppression  of  Chre-tiall  was  the  thing 
intended,  under  a  cover  of  uniting   it   to  Trinity-Hall, 
and  erecting  there  a  new  college  of  civilians.     However 
the  bishop  might  disrelish  this  design,  he  found  it  was  hit 
duty  now  to  concur  with   the   other   commissioners  in 
labouring  for  two  days  together  with  the  master  and  feU 
lows  voluntarily  to  surrender  their  college  into  tlie  kio^t 
hands :  But  the  society  could  not  be  induced  to  consent 
to  such  a  surrender.     The  commissioners  sat  secretly  by 
themselves,  consulting   how  to  proceed.     The  majority 
determined  that  they  might  proceed  to  the  Union  A  tw 
two  colleges,  by  the  king's  absolute  power,  withont  the 
consent  of  the  societies.     But  the  bishop  of  Rochester 
modestly  opposed  this  counsel,  and  with  great  calnmew 
dissented  :  though  resolute  and  determined  not  to  vidatr 
the  king's  honour  and  his  own  conscience,  hj  fordUy 
invading  the  liberties  and  properties  of  the  master  and 
fellows  of  Clare-Hall,  yet  not  censuring  hb  fellowsi  bat 
exhorted   them   to   act  so  as  to  satisfy  thetr   own  coo* 
science  \  and  if  it  should  be  so  that  he  could  not  coocilri 
he  desired  leave  to  satisfy  his  own  conscience,  by  absent* 
ing  himself,  or  by  silence  to  refuse  his  consent.    Thii 
put  a  stop  to  the  proceedings  at  present :  The  commis- 
sioners acqu<iintlng  the  protector  with  this  interprefauoo 
from  the  bishop  of  Rochester,  complained,  that  lut  hfhk 
barking  hitidered  them  from  proceeding  in  the  king's  W^ 
vice ;  imputing  his  dissent  to  a  partial  aflFection  for  bii 
own  countrymen,    with  whom  at  that  time  Clar^HaB 
abounded.     This  exasperated  the  protector,  who  wrocc  a 
chiding  letter  to  the  bishop  :  To  which  the  bishop  tmll^ 
diately  returned  the  following  answer  : 

"  Right  Honourable, 
'<  T  Wish  your  grace  the  holy  and  wholesome  fear  di 
<<  ^  God,  because  I  am  persuaded  your  grace's  goodneii 
«  to  be  such  unfeignedly,  that  even  wherein  ycrar  grrac^i 
<<  letter  doth  sore  blame  me,  yet  in  the  same  the  adver* 
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**  tisertient  of  the  truth  shall  not  displease  your  grace : 
f'  And  also  perceiving  that  the  cause  of  your  grace's 
"  discontent  was  wrong  information,  therefore  I  shall 
^^  beseech  your  grace  to  give  me  leave  to  shew  your  grace 
"  wherein  It  appeareth  to  me  that  your  grace  is  wrong 
"  informed. 

««  Your  grace's  letters  blame  me,  because  I  did  not 
^«  (at  the  first  before  the  visitation  began,  having  know- 
^«  ledge  of  the  matter)  shew  my  mind.  The  truth  is, 
f*  before  God,  I  never  had,  nor  could  get  any  foreknow- 
»«  ledge  of  the  matter,  of  the  uniting  the  two  colleges, 
f«  before  we  had  begun  and  had  entered  two  days  in  the 
f<  visitation  j  and  that  your  grace  may  plainly  thus  well 
t*  perceive. 

«  A  little  before  Easter,  I  being  at  Rochester,  received 
'« letters  from  Mr  Secretary  Smith,  and  the  dean  of  St 
'«  Paul's,  to  come  to  the  visitation  of  the  university,  and 
'« to  make  a  sermon  at  the  beginning  thereof.  Where- 
^'  upon  I  sent  immediately  a  servant  up  to  London  to  the 
('  dean  of  St  Paul's,  desiring  of  him  to  have  had  some 
K  knowledge   of  th.ings   there   to  be   done }   because    I 

*  thought  it  meet  that  my  sermon  should  somewhat  have 
"  savoured  of  the  same.  From  Mr  Dean  I  received  a 
«  letter  instructing  me  only,  that  the  cause  of  the  visi- 
^  tation  was  to  abolish  statutes  and  ordinances,  which 
<<  maintained  papistry,  superstition,  blindness,  and  igno- 
<<  ranee ;  and  to  establish  and  set  forth  such  as  might 
"  further  God's  word  and  good  learning  :  And  else,  the 
^  truth  is,  he  would  shew  me  nothing,  but  bad  me  be 
•*  careless,  and  said,  there  "were  informations  how  all 
•«  things  were  to  be  done.  The  which,  I  take  God  to 
"witness,  1  did  never  see,  nor  could  get  knowledge 
*•  what  they  were,  before  we  were  entered  in  the  visita- 
'*  don  two  days,  although  I  desired  to  have  seen  them  in 
^*  the  beginning. 

<<  Now  when  I  had  seen  the  instructions,  the  truth  is, 
'*  I  thought  peradventure  the  master  and  company  would 
'•  have  surrendered  up  their  college :  But  when  their 
••  consent,   after    labour  and  travail   taken   therein    two 

*  days,  could  not   be  obtained,  then  we  began  secretly 

*  to  consult,   (all   the   commissioners   thinking  it   best> 

*  that   every  man  should  say  his  mind  plainly,  that  in 

*  execution  there  might  appear  but  one  way  to  be  taken 

*  of  all.)     There,  when  it  was  seen  to  some,  that  with- 

*  out  the  consent  of  the  present  incumbents,  by  the 
«  king's  absolute  power,  we  might  proceed  to  the  uniting 
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(<  the  two  colleges,  I  did,  in  my  course,  simply  and 
«  plainly  declare  my  conscience  ;  and  that  there  onlyi 
c(  secretly  among  ourselves  alone,  with  all  kind  of  soft* 
«  ness,  so  that  no  man  could  justly  be  offended.  Als0| 
*t  I  perceive  by  your  grace's  letters,  I  have  been  noted  of 
<«  some  for  tnij  barking  there  :  And  yet  to  bark,  lest  God 
«  should  be  oiFeiuied,  1  cannot  deny,  but  indeed  it  is  a 
«<  part  of  my  profession  •,  for  God's  word  condemnech  the 
«  dumb  dogs  that  will  not  barky  and  give  warning  of 
*<  God's  displeasure. 

"  As  for  that,  that  was  suggested  to  your  gracci  that 
<<  by  my  aforesaid  barking,  1  should  dishonour  the  king's 
<^  m-.'.jesty,  and  (ilssu  ide  others  from  the  execution  of  the 
*<  kind's  commission,  God  is  my  judge,  I  intended,  ac- 
«  cording  to  my  duty  to  God  and  the  king,  the  main- 
««  tenance  and  defence    of   his  highness's    royal    honour 
"  and    dignity.      If   tlhit  be  true,  that  I  believe  is  true, 
"  which  the   proplit-t  saiili,   Honor  regis  judicium  diligit^ 
*'  ( r/ie  king^s  j)ower  loveth  judgment ; )  and  as  the  com- 
<<  missioners  must  needs,  and  1  am  sure  will  all  testify, 
<<  that  I  dissuaded  no   m:in,  but  contrariwise^    exhorted 
<«  every  man  (with  the  quiet  of  other)  to  satisfy  his  own 
"  conscience  ;  desiring  only,  that  if  it  should  otherwise 
«  be  seen  unto  them,  that  I  might  either  by  my  absence 
«<  or   silence,  satisfy    mine.     The   which   my    plainness, 
«  when  some,  otherwise  than  according  to  my  expecta'* 
<«  tion,  did  take,  I  was  moved  thereupon  (both  for  the 
<<  good  opinion  I  had,  and    yet   have,   in    your   grace's 
<<  goodness  ;  and  also  especially  because  your  grace  had 
<<  ct^mmanded  me  so  to  do)  to  open  my  mind^  by  mf 
*«  private  letters  freely  to  your  grace. 

<•  And  thus  1  trust  your  grace  perceiveth  now,  both 
«  that  anon,  after  knowledge  had,  I  did  utter  my  con- 
"  science,  and  also  that  the  matter  was  not  opened  onto 
*«  me  before  the  visitation  was  two  days  begun. 

«  If  in  this  I  did  amiss,  that  before  the  knowledge  of 
"  the  instructions,  I  was  ready  to  grant  to  the  execution 
*<  of  the  commission  ;  truly,  I  had  rather  herein  acknow- 
<«  ledge  my  fault,  and  submit  myself  to  your  grace's 
**  correction,  than,  after  knowledge  had,  wittingly  and 
«*  willingly  commit  that  thing  whereunto  my  conscience 
«  doth  not  agree,  for  fear  of  God's  displeasure. 

"  It  is  a  godly  wish  that  is  wished  in  yonr  grtce^J 
<^  letters,  that  flesh,  and  blood,  and  country,  might  not 
<<  more  weigh  with  some  men  than  godliness  and  reason: 
<<  But  the  truth  is,  country  in  this  matter  (whatsoever 
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^  some  men  do  suggest  unto  your  grace)  shall  not  move 
«•  me.  And  that  your  grace  shall  well  perceive,  for  I 
>*  shall  be  as  ready  as  any  other,  first  thence  to  expel  some 
^  of  my  own  country,  if  the  report  which  is  made  of  them, 
«<  can  be  tried  true. 

.  «  And  as  for  that  your  grace  saith  of  flesh  and  blood, 
«« that  is,  the  favour  or  fear  of  niortal  man  :  Yea,  marry 
"  sir,  that  is  a  matter  of  weight  indeed  \  and  the  truth 
*<  is,  (alas  !  my  own  feebleness)  of  that  I  am  afraid*:  But 
^  I  beseech  your  grace,  yet  once  again,  give  me  good 
^<  leave,  wherein  here  I  fear  my  own  frailty,  to  confess  the 
«« truth." 

«  Before  God,  there  is  no  man  this  day  (leaving  the 
*<  king's  majesty  for  the  honour  only  excepted)  whose  fa- 
<*  vour  or  displeasure  I  do  either  seek  or  fear,  as  your 
«•  grace's  favour  or  displeasure ;  for  of  God,  both  your 
<«  grace's  authority,  and  my  bound  duty  for  your  grace's 
^  benefits  bind  me  so  to  do.  So  that  if  the  desire  of  any 
<<  man's  favour,  or  fear  of  displeasure,  should  weigh  more 
^  with  me  than  godliness  and  reason,  truly,  if  I  may  be 
^  bold  to  say  the  truth,  I  must  needs  say  that  I  am  most 
« ia  danger  to  offend  herein,  either  for  desire  of  your 
*•  grace's  favour,  or  for  fear  of  your  grace's  displeasure, 
<<  And  yet  I  shall  not  cease  (God  willing)  daily  to  pray 
<*  to  God  so  to  stay  and  strengthen  my  frailty  with  holy 
M  fear,  that  I  do  not  commit  the  thing  for  favour  or  fear 
M  of  any  mortal  man,  whereby  my  conscience  may  threat- 
•*  en  me  with  the  loss  of  the  favour  of  the  living  God  : 
<<  But  that  it  may  please  him  of  his  gracious  goodness 
*«  (however  the  world  goes)  to  blow  this  in  the  ears  of  my 
^  heart,  Dfus  dissipavit  ossa  eorum  qui  kunimiuf  placumntm 
««  fGod  hath  broken  the  bones  of  them  that  please  men*  J  And 
*•  this,  Horrendtim  est  incUere  in  manus  Dei  viventis.  (It 
«•  is  a  fearful  thing  tofdl  into  thi  hands  of  the  living  God.) 
•«  And  again,  Noiite  timer e  eos  qui  occidunt  corpus.  (Fear 
«*  not  those  who  kill  the  bodi/.J — Wherefore  I  most  humbly 
^  beseech  your  grace  for  God's  love,  not  to  be  oflFended 
«<  with  me,  for  renewing  of  this  my  suit  unto  your  grace  ; 
<<  "Srhich  is,  that  wherein  my  conscience  cannot  well  agree, 
«<  if  any  such  thing  chance  in  this  visitation,  I  may,  with 
<<  your  grace's  favour  have  licence,  either  by  mine  absence 
•«  or  silence,  or  other  like  means,  to  keep  my  conscience 
«  quiet.  I  wish  your  grace,  in  God,  honour  and  end- 
less felicity. 

«  Your  grace's  humble  and  daily  orator, 

JFrom  Pembroke' Hall ^  in  <«  NICHOLAS   RofFSK/' 

Cambridge  J  June  1.  1549. 
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The  protector  was  at  that  time  with  the  kinf^  at  Rich- 
mond. And  on  the  receipt  of  the  bishop  of  Rochester's 
letter,  he  conferred  with  the  archbishop,  who  was  Ridley's 
chief  intimate,  to  discover  the  secret  motiveSi  if  any  he 
had,  why  th-  bishop  disliked  the  proceedings  at  the  visi» 
taiion.  Ami  in  a  little  more  tlian  a  week  the  protector 
returnod  thi  ibllowlng  answer. 


A  FTER  our  right  hearty   commendations    to   you, 
''^   We  have  received  vour  leui-vs  of  the  first  of  June. 
again  replying  to  those  which  we  last  sent  .unto  you. 
And  as  it  r^ppeareti',  you  yet  remaining  in  your  former 
request,  desire,  if  things  do  occur  so,  that  according  to 
your  conscience,  you  canrot  do  them,  that  you  might 
absent  yourself,  or  otherwise  keep  silence.     We  would 
be  loth  any  thing  should  be  done  by  the  king^s  majesty's 
visitors,  otherwise  than    right    and    conscience   Alight 
allow,  and  approve  :  And  visitation  i^  to  direct  things 
to  the  better,  not  to  tlxe  worse  \  to  ease  consciences, 
not  to  clog  them.     Marry,  we  would  wish  the  execu- 
tors thereof  should  not  be   scrupulous   in  conscience, 
otherwise  than  reason  would.     Against  your  conscience 
it  is  not  our  will  to  move  you,  as  we  would  not  gladly 
do,  or  move  any  man  to  that  which  is  against  right  and 
conscience  \  and  we  trust  the  king's  majesty  hath  not 
in  this  matter.     And  we  think  in  this  you  do  much 
wrong,  and  much  discredit  the  other  visitors,  that  you 
should  seem  to  think  and  suppose,  that  they  would  do 
things  against  conscience.     We  take  them  to  be  men 
of  that  honour  and  honesty,  that  they  wi]l  not.     My 
lord  of  Canterbury  hath  declared  unto  us,  that  maketh 
partly  a  conscience  unto  you,   that  divines  should  be 
diminished.     That  can  be  no  cause ;  for  first,  the  same 
was  met  bjfore  in  the  late  king's  time,  to  unit/(  the  two 
colleges  together  ;  as  we  are  sure  you  have  h^^rd,  and 
Sir  Edward  North  can  tell :   And  for  that  cause,  all 
such  as  were  students  of  the  law,  out  of  the  new-erected 
cathedral  church,  were   disappointed  of  their   livings, 
only  reserved  to  have  been  in  that  civil  coll^ege.     'Hie 
King's*Hall  being  in  a   manner   all  lawyers,  canonists 
were  turned  out  and  joined  to  Michael-Hou^e,  and  made 
a  college  of  divines,  wherewith  the  number  of  divines 
was  much  augmented,  civilians  diminished.     Now  at 
this  present  also,  if  in  all  other  colleges,  where  lawyers 
be  by  the  statutes,  or  the  king's  injunctions,  you  do 
convert  them,  or  the  more  part  of  them,  Jo  $l\vine§,  yc 
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^  shall  rather  have  more  divines  upon  this  change  than 
ye  had  before.  The  King's  College  should  have  six 
lawyers  ;  Jesus  College,  some  ;  the  Queen's  College,  and 
other,  one  or  two  a- piece.  And  as  we  are  informed  by 
the  lat<;  king's  injunctions  every  college  in  Cambridge, 
one  at  the  least :  All  these  together  do  make  a  greater 
number  than  the  fellows  of  Clare- Hall  be,  and  they 
now  made  divines,  and  the  statutes  in  that  reformed, 
divinity  shall  not  be  din:}ini9hed  in  number  of  students, 
but  encreased,  as  appeareth,  although  these  two  colleges 
be  so  united.  And  we  are  sure  you  are  not  ignorant, 
how  necessary  a  study  that  study  of  civil  law  is  to  all 
treaties  with  foreign  princes  and  strangers,  and  how 
few  there  be  at  this  present  to  do  the  king's  majesty's 
service  therein.  For  we  would  the  encrease  of  divines, 
as  well  as  you.  Marry,  necessity  compelleth  us  also  to 
maintain  the  science  ;  and  we  require  you,  my  lord,  to 
have  consideration  how  much  you  do  hinder  the  king's 
majesty's  proceedings  in  that  visitation,  if  now  you, 
who  are  one  of  the  visitors,  should  thus  draw  bacjk,  and 
discourage  the  other,  you  should  much  hinder  the  whole 
doings  5  and  pcrad venture,  that  thing  known,  ma^eth 
the  master  and  fellows  of  Clare-Hall  to  stand  the  more 
obstinate.  Wherefore  we  require  you  to  have  regard 
of  the  king's  majesty's  honour,  and  the  quiet  perform- 
ings  of  that  visitation,  most  to  the.  glory  of  God,  and 
benefit  of  that  university :  The  which  thing  is  only 
meant  in  your  instructions.  To  the  performing  of 
that,  and  in  that  manner,  we  can  be  content  to  use 
your  doings  as  you  think  best,  for  the  quieting  of  your 
conscience.  Thus  we  bid  you  heartily  farewel.  From 
Richmond,  the  tenth  of  June,  1549. 

«  Your  loying  friend, 

*  E.  SoMERSJtT.' 

By  which  letter  it  appears  how  earnest  the  protector 
was  to  persuade,  or  intimidate,  this  worthy  prelate  to 
countenance  the  proceedings  by  his  concurrence.  The 
reigning  vice  of  the  age  was  spoliation  ;  from  which  the 
duke  of  Somerset  was  not  free  ;  as  appears  not  only  from 
his  palace  of  Somerset-House,  as  was  before  taken  nptice 
of,  but  one  of  the  articles  against  him  was,  <  That  he  did 
*  dispose  offices  of  the  kin^s  gift  for  money,  and  made 
<  sale  of  the  king's  lands.'  This,  perhaps,  will  give  us 
to  guess  at  the  secret  of  this  visitation  ^  while  the  esta- 
bjishing  a  college  of  civilians,  by  uniting  two  colleges 
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tcgcth'*T,  was  the  pretence  for  demolishing  Clare*Hall, 
the  s.ile  of  the  lands  belonging  to  that  society   was  pro- 
be biy  the  leading  motive.     The  other  visitors,  who  were 
privy  to  the  design,  durst  not  acquaint   Ridley  with  it, 
but   industriously  concealed  the  instructions  from  him, 
till  they  had  engaged  him  to  preach  on  the  occasion,  and 
proceeded  ^ome  time  in  the  business  of  the  visitation,  when    ' 
they  hoped  they  should  entangle  him  so  far,  that  for  fear 
or  shame  he  could  no:  recede.     But  he  boldly  risked  the 
displeasure  of  the  protector,  who  was  now  grown  very 
imperious  and  arbitrary,  rather  than  concur  in  such  un- 
just measures.     The  .ifFair  dropt  :  The  protector  had  his 
autrinion  lmmedi..tely  drawn  off  to  suppress  several  insur- 
rections   raised    by   the    discontented   commons    almost 
throughout  the  kingdom.  The  visitors,especia]ly  the  bishop 
of  Rochester,  had  another  commission  to  execute,  which 
was  to  preside  at  a  public  di.«=putation  appointed  to  be  held 
at  Cambridge,  as  there  had  been  one  a  little  before  at  Ox- 
ford, relating  to  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper. 

Two  positions  were  appointed  to  be  the  subjects  of  this 
public  disputation  ;  and  after  chey  had  been  sufficiently 
ventilated,  a  dt'termination  of  the  matters  debated  was 
to  be  made  by  the  bishop  of  Rochester.  The  two  posi- 
tions were, 

1.  Transubstantiation  cannot  be  proved  by  the  plain 
and  manifest  words  of  scripture,  nor  can  thereof  be  neces- 
sarily collected,  nor  yet  confirmed  by  the  consents  of  the 
ancient  fathers  for  these  one  thousand  years  past. 

2.  In  the  Lord's  Supper  is  none  other  oblation  or 
SP.criHce,  than  one  only  remembrance  of  Christie  death 
and  of  thanksgiving. 

The  first  disputation  was  on  Thursday  the  twentieth  of 
June,  Dr  Madew  of  Clare-Hall,  respondent,  maintaining 
the  above  positions  :  Dr  Glyn,  Mr  Langdale,  Sedgwick 
and  Young,  opponents.  The  second  disputation  was 
held  on  Monday  the  twenty- fourth,  Dr  Glyn,  respondent, 
maintaining  the  contrary  positions :  Mr  Perne,  Grindal, 
Gest,  and  Pilkington,  opponents.  The  third  was  on 
"i'hursday  the  twenty-seventh  of  June,  Mr  Perne  respon- 
drnt,  maintaining  the  positions  .*  Mr  Parker,  (not  Mat- 
tl'.ew,  who  was  afterwards  archbishop  of  Canterbury) 
Pollaid,  Vavafor,  and  Young,  opponents.  There  is  one 
difTerei-ce  cbtervcd  between  the  disputations  at  Oxford 
and  at  Cambridge  :  Peter  Martyr  admitted  a  change  in  the 
elements  ;  and  L'lngdale,  one  of  the  opponents,  the  first 
day  at  Cambridge^  asked^  supposing  a  change  admittedi 
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«  Whether  that  change  was  wrought  in  the  substance)  or 
<  in  the  accidents,  Or  else  in  both,  or  in  nothing  ?* 
When  Ridley  interposed  and  answered,  <*  There  is  no 
«*  change,  either  of  the  substances  or  of  the  accidents  ; 
«<  but  in  very  deed  there  do  come  unto  the  bread  other 
«  accidents,  insomuch,  that  whereas  the  bread  and  wine 
«<  were  not  sanctified  before,  nor  holy,  yet  afterward  they 
««  be  sanctified,  and  so  do  receire  then  another  sort  or 
«<  kind  of  virtue,  which  they  had  not  before." 

After  the  disputations  were  finished,  the  bishop  deter* 
mined, 

I.  Against  transubstantiation^  on  these  five  principal 
grounds : 

1.  The  authority,  majesty,  and  verity  of  holy  scripture  : 
/  wUi  not  hereafter  drink  of  the  fruit  of  the  vine.     St 

Paul  and  St  Luke  call  it  bread  after  consecration.  They 
apeak  of  breakings  which  agrees  with  btead,  not  with 
Christ's  body.  It  was  to  be  done  in  remembrance  of  him. 
This  is  the  bread  that  came  down  from  heaven  ;  but  Christ's 
body  came  not  down  from  heaven.  //  is  the  Spirit  that 
qmckeneth^  the  flesh  profiteth  nothing. 

2.  The  most  certain  testimonies  of  the  ancient  catholic 
fathers,  who  (after  my  judgment)  do  sufficiently  declare 
tliis  matter. 

Here  he  produced  many  fathers,  Dionysius,  Ignathis, 
Irenseus,  Tertullian,  Chrysostom,  Cyprian,  Theodoref,  Ge- 
]asius,  Austin,  Cyril,  Isychiiis,  and  Bertram,  who  call  it 
bread  after  consecration,  sacramental  bread,  the  figure  of 
Christ's  body  :  And  expressly  declare,  that  bread  still  con* 
tinues  after  consecration,  and  that  the  elements  cease  not 
to  be  the  substance  of  bread  and  wine  still. 

S.  The  nature  of  a  sacrament.  In  which  he  supposes 
natural  symbols  to  represent  like  spiritual  effects,  which 
in  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  are  unity,  nutri* 
tiori,  and  conversion.  They  who  take  away  the  union 
of  the  grains  making  one  bread,  of  which  partaking  we 
become  one  mystical  body  of  Christ ;  or  they  who  deny 
the  nutrition,  or  substance  of  those  grains,  by  which  Qur 
bodies  being  nourished  is  represented  the  nourishqaent  o£ 
our  souls  by  the  body  of  Christ;  these  take  away  the  simi* 
iitude  between  the  bread  and  the  body  of  Qirist,  and 
destroy  the  nature  of  a  sacrament.  As  neither  is  there 
any  thing  to  signify  our  being  turned'  into  Chrises  hoAj 
if  there  be  no  conversion  of  the  bread  into  the  substance 
of  our  bodies. 

The  4th  ground  was,  that  transubstaatiation  destrpys 
one  of  the  natures  in  Christ. 
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They,  which  say  that  Christ  is  carnally  present  in  th^ 
eucharibt,  do  take  from  him  the  verity  of  man's  nature .. 
I^utyches  granted  the  divine  nature  in  Christ,  but  his  hu—- 
man  nature  he  denied.  So  they,  that  defend  transubstan— - 
tiation,  ascribe  that  to  the  human  nature^  which  oni^ 
belongcth  to  the  divine  nature. 

The  5th  ground  is  the  most  sure  belief  of  the  article 
of  our  faith.  He  ascended  into  heaven. 

He  quotes  from  St  Austin  on   St  John,  •  The  Lord 

<  is  above,  even  to   the  end  of  the  world :  But  yet  the 

<  verity  of  the  Lcrd  is  here  also.     For  his   body  wherein 

<  he  rose  again  must  needs  be  in  one  place,  but  his  veritjr 

<  is  spread  abroad  every  where.' 

By  verity  he  means  an  essential  divine  presence  by  his 
invisible  and  unspea)cablje  grace,  as  he  distinguishes  on 
Matth.  xxviii.  <  As  touching  his  majesty,  his  providence, 

<  his  invisible  and  unspeakable  grace,  these  words  are 
«  fulfilled,  which  he  spake,  I  am  with  you  unto   the  end  rf 

*  the  world :  But  according  to   the   flesh  which  he  took 

*  upon  him,  so  i/e  shall  not  have  me  always  nvtth  you.     And 

<  >K'hy  ?  because  as  concerning  his  flesh  he  went  up  into 

<  heaven,  and  is  not  here,  for  he  sitteth  at  the  right  hand 

<  of  the  Father :  And  yet  concerning  the  presence  of  his 

<  divine  majesty  he  is  not  departed  hence.  And  from 
Vigilus  he  quoted,  <  Concerning  his  flesh  we  look  for  him 

<  from  heaven  ;  whom,  as  concerning  the  word  (or  di- 

<  vine  nature)  we  believe  to  be  with  us  on  earth.'  And 
again,  <  the  course  of  scripture  must  be  searched  of  us, 

<  and  many  testimonies  must  be  gathered,  to  shew  plainly 

<  what  a  wickedness  and  sacrilege  it  is,  to  refer  those 

<  things  to  the  property  of  the  divine  nature,  which  do 

*  only  belong  to  the  nature  of  the  flesh :  An4  contrari- 
(  wise,  to  apply  those  things  to  the   nature  of  the  flesh, 

<  which  do  properly  belong  to  the  divine  nature.'  Which 
he  observes  the  transubstantiators  do,  who  affirm  Christ's 
body  not  to  be  contained  in  any  one  place,  and  ascribe 
that  to  hi3  humanity,  which  properly  belongs  to  his 
divinity. 

IL  Against  the  oblation  of  Christ  in  the  Lord's  Supper 
he  determined  on  these  two  grounds  : 

1.  Scripture  ;  as  Paul  saith,  Hebrews  ix.  Christ  hang 
become  an  high  priest  of  good  things  to  come,  by  a  greater  and 
more  perfect  tabernacle  not  made  U'iih  hanJsf  that  is,  mi  rf 
this  building  :  Neither  by  the  bkod  of  goats  arid  calves^  hit 
by  his  own  blood f  entered  once  into  the  holy  placff  ami  ettaifud 
eternal  redemption  for  us.  And^  notv  in  the  end  ofthi  nvorid^ 
he  hath  appeared  OMCE  to  put  atvay  sin  by  ihe  sacrifice  §f 
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^mseif.  And  agaiiii  Christ  was  once  offir€d  to  take  away 
r^if  situs  c/mantf.  Moreover  he  saith,  If^iih  one  offering 
^tk  /w  vmde  perfect  for  ever  those  that  are  sanctified. 
These  scriptures  do  persuade  me  to  believe,  that  there  is 
iu>  other  obltirion  of  Christ  (albeit  I  am  not  ignorant  that 
there  are  many  sacrifices)  but  that  M'hich  was  once  madt* 
uj^  die  cross. 

2.  The  testimonies  of  the  ancient  fathers,  jlusiin  ad 
Bonif  epist.  23.  Again,  in  his  book  of  forty- three  ques- 
tions, question  forty-one,  contra  Transubstan.  lib.  20. 
tap.  21,  2ti.  where  he  writes,  how  the  Christians  keep  a 
memorial  of  the  sacribce  past,  with  an  oblation,  and  par* 
ticipation  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ.  Fulgentius, 
in  his  book  de  Fid^'y  calls  the  same  oblation  a  commemo- 
ration. And  those  things  are  suilicient  at  this  time  for 
a  ^cliolastic  determination  of  these  matters* 

Yet  this  was  more  than  a  mere  scholastic  exercise  \  the 
occasion  of  appoiiHing  this  disputation  arose  at  Oxford, 
where  Dr  Smith,  takmg  offence  at  Peter  Martyr's  expo- 
sition of  scripture,  challenged  IVfartyr  to  a  public  dispu- 
tation :  Which  Martyr  declared  hiniself  ready  to  engage 
in,  but  not  without  the  Ifing's  leave.  THj^  pri^7  council 
gave  leave,  but  Smith  ran  away  fron^  his  cl^lenge.  Then 
^iartyr  challenged  all  the  Homan  catholics  in  that  uni* 
versity  to  maintain  the^r  transubstantiation,  and  the  privy 
council  appoinjted  delegate^  to  hear  and  preside  at  the  dis* 
putaiion  And  like  disputations  were  appointed  at  Cam- 
bridge, that  the  papists,  there  might  likewise  have  an 
opportunity  of  defending  their  opinions,  if  they  could. 

Langdale,  one  of  the  disputants,  and  for  his  zeal  made 
archdeacon  of  Chichester  by  queen  Mary,  composed  a  pre- 
tended refut«ition  of  bishop  Ridley's  determination :  But 
wnth  this  suspicion  of  unfairness  in  his  account  of  ma* 
naging  the  dispute,  that  though  he  had  the  king's  licence 
for  printing  it,  at  Paris,  Februafy  1553  5  yet  it  was  not 
printed  till  three  ycar<  after,  when  Langdale  was  secure 
that  Ridley  could  make  no  reply.  However,  Pilkington, 
another  of  the  disputants,  afterward  bishop  of  Durhamj 
says,  that  the  bishop  made  all  things  so  clear  in  his  de- 
lermination,  and  the  auditors  were  so  convinced,  that 
some  of  them  would  have  turned  archbisliop  Cranmer's 
book  on  that  subject  into  Latin. 

Ridley  assisted  Cranmer  in  the  first  edition  of  the  liturgy, 
or  common- prayer,  which  was  published  in  1548.  He 
was  ranked  with  Cranmer,  Hooper,  and  Femr,  among 
those  called  the  zealous  protestanU,  in  opposition  to  Gar- 
«iiuer,  Tunstal,  and  Bonner,  who  were  called  malous papists. 

Ridley 
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Ridley  printed  the  injunction^  which  he  had  set  forth 
for  the  visitation  of  his  diocese ;  and  they  clearly  shew 
the  progress  that  the  Reformation  had  made  in  England. 
They  particularly  enjoined,  that  none  should  receive  the 
communion,  but  such  as  should  be  reidy  with  meekness 
to  confess  the  articles  of  thj  creed  upon  request  of  the 
curate.  That  the  hontilics  should  be  read  orderly,  with- 
out omission  of  any  part  thereof ;  and  that  the  common- 
prayer  be  read  in  every  church  upon  Wednesdays  and  Fri- 
days. Thar  none  should  maintain  purgatory,  invocation 
of  saints,  the  six  articles,  bead-rolls,  pilgrimages,  relics, 
rubrics,  primmer?,  ju«^tification  of  man  by  his  own  works, 
holy  bread,  psalms,  ashes,  candles,  creeping  co  the  cross, 
hallowing  of  fiie,  or  altars,  or  such  Lice  abuses. 

The  king  was  under  a  visible  decay,  and  bishop  Ridley 
preached  before  him  about  the  latter  end  of  his  sickness. 
The  bishop  enl  irged  much  in  his  sermon  on  the  good  effects 
of  charity  ;  and  the  king  wis  so  moved  with  what  he  said, 
tiiat  immediately  after  the  sermon  he  sent  for  the  bishop, 
w})om  he  commiiiidcd  to  sir  down  and  be  covered.  His 
majesty  resumed  the  heads  of  the  discourse,  and  said  his 
lordship  must  givt*  some  directions  how  he  might  acquit 
liimseli  of  his  duty.  The  bishop,  astonished  at  so  much 
tenderness  and  ."ersibility  in  so  young  a  prince,  burst  into 
tears  :  but  desired  time  to  consider  of  the  particular  chan- 
nel in  which  tlr,  roy:jl  chariry  should  be  directed;  and 
that  the  kintr  would  give  him  leave  to  consult  with  the 
lor(l-m«u'(jr  and  aldermen  ab(nit  it.  His  majesty  accord- 
ingly wrote  ihrm  a  letter  by  the  bishop,  who  returned  to 
him  M'ith  a  scheme  of  three  foundations;  one  for  the  sick 
and  wounded,  another  for  such  as  were  wilfully  idle  or 
jniui,  and  a  ti.ird  for  orphans :  And  his  majesty  endowed 
iSt  D.irtholomew's  hotpital  for  the  first,  Bridewell  for  the 
second,  and  Grrtj  Friers   cl'arch  for  the  third. 

The  king  died  in  155:5,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  sister 
LTary,  whose  reign  was  polluted  with  the  blood  of  mar- 
tyrs, of  whom  Ridley  was  one  of  the  chief.  The  queen 
was  a  rigid  piipist,  and  causcii  lady  Jane  Grey  to  be  be- 
lieaded,  who  openly  professed  the  protestant  religion,  and 
to  whom  El-ward  had  conveyed  the  crown  by  his  will. 
The  duke  of  Northumberland  and  his  son,  and  the  duke 
ofNovfc^ik  and  his  biother,  were  also  beheaded  for  attempt- 
ing; to  pliice  tiiat  most  excellent  lady  on  the  throne  ;  and 
bishop  Ridley  was  sent  to  the  Tower,  among  others^  whom 
Mary  was  determined  to  sacrifice  to  her  vengeance. 

The  queen  released  Gardiner  and  Bonner  out  of  the 
Tower,  and  eir.ploycd  them  to  pull  down  the  Reformation. 

The 
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The  mass  was  restored,  the  prbtestants  inhumanly  perse* 
cuted,  and  several  laws  enacted  for  establishing  popery. 
Tke  parliament  revived  tiie  statutes  against  heresy  ;  and 
diequeen  commissioned  Gardiiieri  as  her  bloody  instromeiify 
for  the  extirpation  of  what  she  called  heresy.  He  was 
parctcuUrly  ordered  to  purge  the  churches  of  all  married 
bi:>hops  and  priests ;  in  consequence  of  which,  four  bi- 
shops were  deprived  for  marriage,  as  al-'o  three  for  preach- 
ing erroneous  doctrines*,  and  of  l'),000  of  the  inferior 
clergy  then  in  England^  12,000  were  turned  out  for  having 
wives. 

As  Gardiner  was  for  forcing  the  protestants  into  the 
pale  of  the  Romish  church,  he  began  wich  exerting  his 
rage  against  the  bishops,  and  the  most  eminent  divines. 
The  bishops  Ridley,  Latnner,  Hooper,  and  F^rrar,  were  all 
imprisoned,  and  all  suffLnred  martyrdom  ;  which  caused  an 
universal  consternation  \  and  the  popish  bishops  themselves 
Seemed  ashamed  of  these  barbarities. 

The  convocation  was  adjourned,  and  removed  to  Oxford, 
that  the  dispute  with  the  protestant  divir^s  might  be  held 
before  the  whole  university.  To  give  a  colour  of  justice  to 
this  conference,  archbishop  Cranmer,  and  bishops  Ridley 
and  Latimer,  were  sent  from  the  Tower  of  L$nd9n  to  the  pn- 
6on  at  Oxford,  where  they  were  ill  accommodated,  denied 
die  convenience  of  their  books  and  papers,  the  conversation 
of  each  other,  and  any  mutual  assistance  in  the  conference  ; 
for  each  was  to  have  his  day  separate  from  the  others. 
To  these  three  prelates,  under  such  disadvantages,  a  com- 
mittee from  the  convocation  and  the  two  universities  were 
to  be  opposed.  The  queen  sent  her  precept  to  the  mayor 
and  bailitFs  of  Oxford,  to  bring  the  prisoners  into  the 
public  schools,  at  the  time  appointed  for  the  disputations^ 
calling  Ridley  a  doctor,  and  Latimer  only  clerk.  It  was 
intended  to  expose  these  three  great  prelates  to  insolence 
and  abuse.     <  This  disputation  (says  Fuller)  was  intended 

<  as  a  preparative  or  prologue  to  the  tragedy  of  these  bi* 

<  shops'  deaths  ;  as  it  were  to  dry  their  bodies  the  more 

<  afore- hand  that  afterwards  they  might' bum  the  brighter 

<  and  clearer  for  the  same.' 

The  government  and  clergy  are  charged  with  the  most 
infernal  proceedings.  The  queen  was  married  to  Philip 
of  Spain,  and  imagined  herself  pregnant:  But  she  de^ 
dared,  she  could  not  be  delivered  rill  the  heretics,  who 
now  filled  all  the  jails  about  London^  vr^e  burnt  \  while 
the  clergy  and  council  of  England  were  to  be  the  execu- 
tioners of  the  bloody  purpose.     <  All  the  nation  seemed 

<  to  be  in  a  bla^e  from  perttcntiiig*  ft«m«i  $'  and  three 

martyrs 
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martjrs  were  particularly  singled  out — Ridley^  hztimtt, 
and  Cranmer. 

Commissions  for  trying  them  were  directed  to  three 
bishops  and  several  others :  But  the  imprisoned  prelates^ 
at  their  difFercnt  appearances,  refused  to  acknowledge  the 
papal  authority.  Cranmer  was  brought  out  first  before 
the  committee.  The  next  was  Ridley  ;  who  began  ^th 
a  solemn  declaration,  that  though  he  \i^as  once  of  another 
opiition  than  what  he  wa^  of  at  present,  yet  he  had  not 
changed  it  upon  any  worldly  considerations,  but  merely 
for  love  of  truth  :  And  since  it  was  the  cause  of  God  he 
was  now  to  maintain,  he  protested  that  be  would  hafe 
leave  to  add  to,  or  alter,  any  argumc^nt,  as  he  should  see 
cause  for  it ;  and  desired  he  might  be  permitted  to  speak 
without  interruption.  All  this  was  promised  him,  but 
not  complied  with ;  and,  though  all  the  committee  as- 
sailed him  by  turns,  even  sometimes  four  or  five  at  once, 
he  maintained  his  ground,  till  the  prolocutor  put  an  end, 
by  saying,  <  You  see  the  obstinate,  vain- glorious,  crafty, 
<  and  inconstant  mind  of  this  man  ;  but  yott  also  see  the 

*  force  of  truth  cannot   be  shaken ;  therefore,  cry  out 

*  with  me ;  truth  has  the  victory  * 

The  three  bishops  were  adjudged  to  be  obstinate  here- 
tics, and  declared  to  be  no  longer  members  of  the  church ; 
to  which  they  all  objected.  Ridley  told  the  commis- 
sioners, that  although  he  was  not  of  their  company,  yet 
he  doubted  not  but  his  name  was  written  in  another  place, 
whither  this  sentence  would  send  him  sooner  than  by  the 
course  of  nature  he  should  have  gone. 

The  prisoners  were  then  parted,  and  conducted  to  their 
separate  prisons  ;  where  Ridley  wrote  a  letter  to  the  pro- 
locutor, complaining  of  the  noisy  and  irregular  manner 
with  which  the  dispute  was  carried  on  ;  wherein  he  had 
not  the  liberty  of  making  a  full  defence,  nor  of  urging 
his  arguments  at  length,  being  overpowered  with  clamour; 
and  the  indecent  abuse  of  four  or  five  opponents  at  a  time. 
He  desired,  however,  that  he  might  have  a  copy  of  what 
the  notaries  had  set  down  ;  which  was  not  granted* 

Ridley  and  I^atimer  refused  to  recant,  or  to  renounce 
their  reason  upon  the  unintelligible  Jargon  of  a  popish 
eucharist,  the  common  watch- word  tor  murder  in  those 
days,  and  they  were  to  be  delivered  over  to  the  secular 
arm.  The  bishops  of  Gloucester,  Lincoln,  and  Bristol,  were 
«>cnt  to  Oxford, fto  proceed  against  them.  When  the  com- 
mission was  read,  and  it  appeared  that  the  judges  pro- 
ceeded in  the  name  of  the  pope,  Ridley  put  on  bis  cap  and 
refused  to  pay  any  reverence  to  those  who  acted  by  such 

acom^ 
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a  commisstoti.  Latimer  also  protested  againsHh^  pap«l 
authority ;  and  being  both  accused  >of  the  optnionsf,  lirhich 
they  had  maintained  in  the  public!  sohoob  a  year  sKnd  a 
half  before,  were  allowed  till  the  nett  morning  to  con^- 
sider^  whether  they  would  retract,  or  persevere  in  thenl. 
Both  adhered  to  the  answers  they  bad  already  made ;  and 
on  the  next  mornhig  they  Were  pronounced  guilty  of  here- 
sy, degraded  from  priest^s  orders,  ami  consigned  orer  to  th6 
secular  magistrate  to  be  pMishedi 

Great  attempts  were  mad^  <m  Ridley  td  persuade  him 
to  accept  of  the  queen's  mercyi  which  he  refused,  and  a 
warrant  was  sent  down  for  the  execution  of  him  and  LaA* 
timer.     They  suffered  on  the  sixteenth  of  Odtober,  1 555^ 
on  the  north  side  of  Oxford,  in  the  ditch  opposite  Baliol* 
College.     When  they  came  up  to  the  stake,  they  embraced 
each  other  with  great  affection  )  and  Ridley,  with  an  air 
of  pleasure,  said  to  Latimer,  <<  Be  of  good  heart,  brother ; 
^<  for  God  will  either  assuage  the  fury  of  the  flame,  or 
«  else  enable  us  to  bear  it.**     He  then  returned  to  the 
stake,  and,  falling  upon  his  knees,  kissed  it  and  prayed 
very  fervenUy.     After  which  setting  himself  to  speak  to 
the  spectators,  some  persons  ran  to  him  and  stopped  his 
mouth.     Being  afterwirds  stripped,  he  stood  on  a  stone 
near  the  stake,  and  offered  up  the  following  prayer ;  <<  O 
««  heavenly  Father,  I   give  thee  hearty  thanks  for  that 
<<  thou  hast  called  me  to  be  a  professor  of  thee,  even  unto 
<<  death.     I  beseech  thee.  Lord  God,  have  mercy  onthta 
^<  realm  of  England,  and  deliver  it  from  all  its  enemies.'* 
They  were  not  permitted  to  speak,  in  answer  to  a  long 
sermon  preached  by  a  Dr  Smithy  unless  they  would  recants 
To  this  Ridley  replied.  That  he  would  never  deny  his 
Lord,  nor  the  truths  of  which  he  was  persuaded }  but 
«  God's  will  be  done.''     He  said,  he  had  received  fines 
when  he  was  bishop  of  London  for  leases  which  were  now 
voided,  and  desired  that  the  queen  might  give  order,  either 
that  the  leases  might  be  made  good,  or  the  fines  'restored 
to  the  tenants  out  of  the  effects  he  had  left- behind  him, 
which  were  more  than  sufficient  for  that  purpose.     After 
this»  they  were  ordered  to  fit  themselves  for  the  stake ; 
and  as  a  smith  was  knocking  in  the  staple,  which  held 
the  chain,  he  said  to  him;  **  Good  man,  knock  it  hi^ 
«  hard,  for  the  flesh  will  have  its  course.'* '  Some  gun^ 
ppwder  was  hanged   about  their  bodies  to  hasten  their 
d^ths  ;  and  the  fire  was  put  to  the  wood.     The  powdef' 
took  fire  with  the  first  flame,  which  instadtiy  put  Larimer 
out  of  his  pain :  But  there  #as  so  much  wood  thrown  ot^ 
the  fire  where  Ridley  wis,  that  the  flamf^cdoMlaot  break  * 

through 
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through  it ;  so  that  his  legs  were  almost  consamed  before 
it  was  observed  ;  and  then  a  passage  being  made  to  the 
flame,  it  put  an  end  to  his  life,  in  the  fifty-fifth  year  of 
his  age.  A  little  before  he  gave  up  the  ghost,  he  cried 
with  a  loud  voice)  «  Into  thy  hand,  O  Lord,  I  com- 
"  mend  my  spirit.     Lord,  receive  my  soul !" 

The  station  which  both  these  martyrs  had  held,  the 
regularity  of  their  lives,  the  peaceableness  of  their  tem- 
pers, their  age,  and  their  behaviour  at  the  stake,  raised 
great  commiseration  in  the  spectators,  and  sent  them  home 
greatly  displeased  with  those  who  bad  brought  them  to 
this  end. 

Ridley's  fine  parts,  and  his  great  improvements  in  all 
the  branches  of  literature  necessary  to  a  divine^  gave  him 
the  first  rank  in  his  profession ;  and  his  life  was  answer- 
able to  his  knowledge.  He  was  of  an  easy  obliging  tem- 
per ;  and  though  he  wanted  not  a  proper  spirit  to  support 
his  character,  or  to  do  himself  justice  against  the  great 
and  powerful ;  yet  he  was  always  ready  to  forgive  any 
injuries,  or  ofFences.  His  zeal  for  religion  did  not  shew 
itself  in  promoting  severities  against  those  who  difi^red 
from  it ;  but  in  diligently  explaining  the  parts  that  were 
misunderstood,  and  shewing  their  foundation  in  scripture 
and  antiquity.  The  grace  of  his  Master  was  not  only  shewn 
in  the  candour  and  charity  of  his  sentiments  ;  but  he  did 
good  offices  for  those  who  difl-ered  from  him ;  he  was  a 
great  benefactor  to  the  poor;  he  expended  his  revenue 
in  a  way  becoming  a  bishop ;  he  maintained  and  treated 
Heath,  the  deprived  bishop  of  Worcester,  for  a  year  and 
a  half,  in  the  same  splendour  as  though  Fulham-house  had 
been  his  own  ;  and  Bonner's  mother  who  merited  nothing 
on  her  own  account,  dined  always  there  at  the  table  with 
him,  whilst  her  son  was  in  the  Tower.  The  Reforma- 
tion was  greatly  promoted  by  his  zeal  and  learning  while 
he  lived,  as  well  as  by  his  courage  and  constancy  at  his 
death :  For  of  all  who  served  the  altar  of  the  church  of 
England,  he  bore,  perhaps,  the  most  useful  testimony,  both 
in  life  and  death,  to  her  doctrhie. 

To  this  we  may  add  the  character  given  of  him  by  his 
learned  biographer,  Dr  Glocester  Ridley,  whose  masterly 
performance  we  would  recommend  to  our  Readers  for  the 
history,  not  of  bishop  Ridley  only,  but  of  the  whole  time 
in  which  he  lived.     Bishop  Ridley  (says  he)  was  *  meek 

<  and  gentle  to  tender  consciences,  patiently  bearing  with 

<  their  weakness  -,  but  where  he  saw  the  will  was  in  fault 

<  iiom  vanity,  malice,, or  obstinacy,  he  set  himself  ¥rith 

<  great  earnestness  and  steadiness  to  reduce  it  to  a  sub- 

<  nussion. 
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Vinisltoh.— With  respect  to  himself,  he  was  moitified, 
and  given  to  prayer  and  contemplation  i  With,  respect 
to  his  famiiy,  careful  and  instructive.  His  mode  of 
life  was,  as  soon  as  he  rose  and  had  dressed  himself,  to 
continue  in  private  prayer  half  an  hour$  then  (unless 
other  business  interrupted  him)  he  retired  to  his  scudy^ 
where  he  continued  till  ten  of  the  dock,  at  which  hour 
be  came  to  common  prayer  with  bis  family,  and  there 
daily  read  a  lecture  to  them,  beginning  at  the  Acts .  of 
the  Apostles,  and  so  going  regularly  through  St  Paul's 
epistles,  giviiig  to  every  one  that  could  read  a  NeW 
Testament,  and  hiring  them  to  learn  by  heart  some  ^  ' 
*  chosen  chapters,  &c.' 

He  was  a  person  small  in  stature,  but  great  in  learning, 
and  profoundly  read  in  divinity.  Among  several  things 
that  he  wrotej  were  these :  A  treatise  concerning  images; 
not  to  be  set  up,  nor  worshipped  in  churches.  A  brief 
declaration  of  the  Lord's  Slipper.  A  treatise  of  the  bles- 
fed  sacrament.  A  pitious  lamentation  of  the  miserable 
state  of  the  church  of  England,  at  the  time  of  the  late 
revolt  frbm  the  gospel;  A  comparison  between  the  com- 
fortable doctrine  of  the  gospel,  and  the  traditions  of  po^ 
pish  religion.  He  had  a  hand  in  compiling  the  commoil 
prayer-book ;  as  also  disputations  aiid  conferences  about 
•inatters  of  religion. 

Here  follow  two  of  his  letters; 

h 

i^  IV/I  ASTER  Cmekb,  I  wish  you  grace  aind  peace.  Sir; 
*«''-*-^^   in  God's  cause,  for  God's  sake^  and  in  his  name,'  / 

^<  I  beseech  you  of  your  help  and  furtherance  towards* 
«  God's  word;  I  did  talk  with  you  of  late  what  case  I 
4<  was  in  concerning  my  chaplain's.  I  have  gotten  the 
(c  good  will  and  grant  to  be  with  tne,'  of  three  preachers; 
«  men  of  good  learning,  and  (as  <  I  am  persUaded)  of  ex- 
ec cellent  virtue  |  which  are  all  able,  both  With  life  and 
^<  learning,  to  set  forth  God's  word  in  London,  aind  in' 
<<  all  parts  in  England  i  for  from  thence  goeth  exampler 
•<  (as  you  know)  into  alt  the  rest  of  the  king's  miajesty't' 
<<  whole  realm.  The  men's  names  be  these  i  Mr  Grindal,* 
*<  whom  you  know  to  be  a  man  of  virtue  and  les[ming  t  <^ 

<<  Mr  Bradford,  a  man  by  whom  (as  I  am  assuredly  ui- 
<«  formed)  God  hath  and  doth  work  Wonders,  in  setting 
^<  forth  of  his  word :  The  third  is  a  preacher^  the  which 
^  for  detecting  and  confuting  the  Anabaptistt  and  Faipati^ 
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«  is  enforced  now  to  bear  Christ's  cross.  The  two  first 
«<  be  scholars  in  the  uniTersity :  The  third  is  as  poor  as 
«(  either  of  the  other  twain.  Now  there  is  fallen  a  pre- 
«  bend  in  Paul's,  called  Cantrellft  by  the  death  of  one 
<<  Lay  ton.  This  prebend  is  an  honest  man's  liTing  of 
•<  thirty.four  pounds  and  better  in  the  king's  books.  I 
<<  would  with  all  my  heart  ^ive  it  unto  Mr  Grindal  ;  aod 
<(  so  I  should  have  him  continually  with  me,  and  in  my 
«  diocese  to  preach. 

<<  But  alas  i  Sir,  I  am   letted  by  the  means  (I  fear  me) 
**  of  such  as  do  not  fear  God.    One  Mr  William  Thomas, 
<^  one  oi  thtf  ciorks  to  the  council,  hath  in  times  past  set 
«  the  council  upon  me,  to  have  me  to  grant  that  Layton 
<<  might  have  alienated  the  said  prebend  unto  him  and 
<<  his  heirs  for  ever.     God  was  mine  aid  and  defender, 
**  that  I  did  not  consent  unto  his  ungodly  enterprise.  Tet 
«  I  was  then  so  handled  before  the  council,  that  I  granted, 
«<  that  w  heiisoever  it  should  fall,  I  should  not  give  it  be- 
«  fore  1  should  make  the  king's  majesty  privy  unto  it. 
<<  Now,  i^ayton  is  departed,  and  the  prebend  is  fallen,  and 
«  certain  of  the  council  (no  doubt  by  this  ungodly  man's 
«  means)  have  written  unto  me,  to  stay  the  coUation. 
*<  And  whereas  he  d&spaireth,  that  ever  I  would  assent 
<<  that  a  preacher's  living  should  be  bestowed  on  him,  he 
<<  i:arh  procured  letters  unto  me,  subscribed  vnth  certain 
<<  of  the  councirs  hands,  that  now  the  king's  majesty  hath 
<<  determined  it  unto  the  furniture  of  his  highness's  staUe. 
'<  Alas  !  Sir,  this  is  a  heavy  hearing  :  When  papistry  was 
<<  taught,  there  was  nothing  too  little  for  the  teachen^ 
<^  When  the  bishop  gave  his  benefices  unto  ideots,  on- 
«  learned,  ungodly,  for  kindred,  for  pleasure,  for  ser^e, 
<<  and  other  worldly  re  spects,  all  was  then  well  allowed. 
<<  Now,  when  a  poor  living  is  to  be  given  unto  an  excel- 
<<  lent  clerk,  a  man  known  and  tried  to  have  both  dis- 
**  cretion  and  also  virtue  ;  and  such  a  one  as,  before  God, 
<<  I  do  not  know  a  man  yet  unplaced  and  unprovided ibr, 
<<  more  meet  to  set  forth  God's  word  in  ill  Enghnd: 
<<  When  a  poor  living,  I  say,  which  is  founded  for  a 
«  preacher,  is  to  be  given  unto  such  a  roan,  that  then  an 
«  ungodly  person  shall  procure'  in  this  sort  letters  to  stop 
«'  and  let  the  same  ;  alas  !  Mr  Cheke,  this  seemeth  unto 
<<  n.e  to  be  a  right  heavy  hearing.     Is  this  the  fruit  of 
<<  the  gospel  r  speak,  Mr  Cheke,  speak  for  God's  sake, 
<<  m  God's  cuuse,  unto  whomsoever  you  think  jon  may 
*<  do  any  good  withal.     And  if  you  will  not  speak^  then 
<•  1  bcsL'cch  you  let  these  my  letters  speak  unto  Ur  Gates, 

«  t* 
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"  to  Mr  Wrothe,  to  Mr  Cecil,  whom  all  I  do  take  for  men 
«*  that  do  fear  God.  ' 

<*  It  was  said  here  constantly,  my  lord  chamberlain  to 
"  have  been  departed  :  Sir,  though  the  day  be  delayed, 
««  yet  he  hath  no  pardon,  of  long  life,  and  therefore  I  do 
f«  beseech  his  good  lordship;  and  so  many  as  shall  read 
f<  these  letters,  if  they  fear  God,  to  help  that  neither 
f*  horse,  nor  yet  dog,  be  suffered  to  devour  the  poor  liv- 
f<  ings  appointed  and  founded  by  godly  ordinance  to  the 
f*  ministers  of  God's  word.  The  causes  of  conscience, 
'«  which  do  move  me  to  speak  and  write  thus,  are  not  only 
f«  those  which  I  declared  once  in  the  cause  of  this  prebend 
^<  before  the  king's  majesty's  council,  vi^hich  now  I  let 
5<  pass  ;  but  also  now  the  man,  Mr  Grindal,  unto  whom 
•<  1  would  give  this  prebend,  doth  move  me  very  much  ; 
'«  for  he  is  a  man  known  to  be  both  of  virtue,  honesty, 
'«  discretion,  wisdom  and  learning.  And  beside  all  this, 
^«  I  have  a  better  opinion  of  the  king's  majesty's  honour- 
f<  able  council,  than  (although  some  of  them  have  sub- 
'«  scribed,  at  this  their  clerk's  crafty  and  ungodly  suit,  to 
'«  such  a  letter)  than,  I  say,  they  will  let,  and  not  suffer 
'«  (after  the  request  made  to  them)  the  living  appointed 
"  and  founded  for  a  preacher,  and  be  bestowed  upon  so 
"  honest  and  well  a  learned  man. 

«  Wherefore,  for  God's  sake,  I  beseech  you  all,  help, 
««  that  with  the  favour  of  the  council,  I  may  have  know- 
»<  ledge  of  the  king's  majesty's  good  pleasure,  to  give  this 
s*  preacher's  living  unto  Mr  Grindal.  Of  late,  there  have 
<*  been  letters,  directed  from  the  king's  majesty  and  his 
•«  honourable  council  unto  all  the  bishops,  whereby  we 
**  be  charged  and  commanded,  both  in  our  own  persons, 
•«  and  also  to  cause  our  preachers  and  ministers,  especially 
<*  to  cry  out  against  the  insatiable  serpent  of  coverousness, 
"  whereby  is  said  to  be  such  a  greediness  amongst  the 
•*  peo;>le,  that  each  one  goeth  about  to  devour  another  j 
•^  and  to  threaten  them  with  God's  grievous  plagues, 
"  both  now  presently  thrown  upon  them,  and  that  shall 
•<  be  likewise  in  the  world  to  come.  Sir,  what  preachers 
«*  shall  I  get  to  open  and  set  forth  such  matters,  ands6 
*«  as  the  king's  majesty  and  the  council  do  command  them 
««  to  be  set  forth,  if  either  ungodly  men,  or  unreasonable 
*«  beasts,  be  suffered  to  pull  away  and  devour  the  good  and 
*<  godly  learned  preacher's  livings  ?  Thus  I  wish  you  in 
«•  God  ever  well  to  fare,  and  to  help  Christ's  cause,  as 
<«  you  would  have  help  of  him  at  your  most  need.  From 
««  Fulham  this  present,  the  23d  of  July,  1551. 

'«  Your's  in  Christ." 

11. 
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II. 


/^OOD  I\lr  Cecil,  I  r.-.ast  be  a  suitor  unto  you  in 
^^   yjui  ^ood  niasior  Cii^'ist's  cause ;  I  beseech  you  be 
good  to  1)1:71.     Ti:c  m  iviT  hy  Sir,  alas  !  he  hath  lain 
too  ior^<r  abroad  (. '^  yovi  r'o  know)  without  lodgings  lA 
the  streets  of  Loiu:o:i   b/Ji  hungry,  naked,  and  cold. 
jNow,   thanks  be  to   ulrr.vfnty  God  I    the  citizens  are 
willing  to  rcfn'&)i  him,  --.wC  to  give  him  both  m^t,  drink^ 
cloa^^in^  n^ui  iirin;^- :  Ixit  alas  !  sir,  they  lack   lodging 
for  him.    For  in  schk*  one  house  I  dare  say  they  are  fain 
to  lo(ige  ih  oe  furiiii).^y  ur-Jer  one  roof.     Sir,  there  is  a 
wide,  JarcA'  tmpty  ii.us*.  of   :he  king's  majesty's, called 
Briuiwc//^  ih:.t  >^ould  wonderiully  well  serve   to  lodge 
Cltrist  in,  if  he  njighi  hnd  such  good  friends  in  the 
court  to  procure  in  his  cause.     Surely  I  have  such  a 
gccd  opinion  of  the  kir-^'s  majesty,  that  if  Christ  had 
such    t..iihfal  unv;  i^.L-Aity  friends   who  would  heartily 
spe.'k  to?  hiiT),  he  should  undoubtedly  speed  at  the  king's 
n.r.josty*s  hands.     Sir,  I  have  promised  my, brethren  toe 
c.iiztns  to  move  you,  bec:iuse  I  do  take  you  for  one 
that  feareih  (jod,  and  would  that  Christ  should  lie  no. 
more  abroad  in  the  streets." 


err  -■--rr-.-rsrrrrK.T,  —J--:: 
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'^THIS  very  learned  divine,  son  of  Sir  Peter  Phiipot, 
^  was  born  near  Winchester  ;  and  was,  in  his  youth, 
put  to  Wyckham,  or  New- College,  Oxford  j  where  he 
studied  the  civil  law  for  six  or  seven  years,  besides  theotber 
liberal  sciences,  and  especially  the.  languages  *•  From 
Oxford  he  set  out  upon  his  travels  through  Italy  |  when 
h.^  was  In  some  danger  on  account  of  his  religion}  a 
Franciscan  friar  at  Padua,  endeavouring  to  trouble  nim  for 

heresy. 


*  Mr  Srrype  records  an  amufmg  incident,  relative  to  Mr  PidlpaC,  after 
he  wenr  to  Ox'ord  ; — *  M'here  (fays  he)  he  profited  ia  leaning,  A  wcB 

*  that  he  U'd  a  waeer  of  twfntt  fince   with  John  HMrpfie&da  that  ha 

*  would  m^kc  two  huadred  Tcrfes  in  one  night»  inid  not  make  above  tira 

*  fault:.  *n  thtm.    Mi  7'homas  ruchymer,  fchoohntftw,  waa  judge:  And 
adjudeg  d  the  vwek  tt  pinck  to  Mr  Phi  Ipot*    Strype*a  Sad.  Mcai.  lU. 
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'heresy.  But  returning  to  England  in  the  time  of  king 
Edward,  he  was  collated  to  the  preferment  of  archdeacon 
of  Winchester  by  the  pious  and  excellent  Dr  Ponet,  the 
first  protestant  bishop  of  that  see.  Stephen  Gardiner,  (Po- 
net*s  predecessor)  bishop  of  Winchester,  (says  Strype  *) 
ever  bore  ill-will  against  this  godly  gentleman  [Mr  Phil-  . 
pot],  and  forbad  him  preaching,  oftentimes  in  king  Hen- 
ry's reign.  But  he  [Philpot]  could  not  in  conscience  hide 
his  talent,  under  this  prince,  and  in  so  popish  a  diocese. 
At  last,  the  bishT)p  sent  for  certain  justices,  who  came  to 
his  house:  And  there  calling  Mr  Philpot,  rogue;  Phil- 
pot  said  to  the  bishop,  *<  My  lord,  do  you  keep  a  privy  ses- 
•<  sions  in  your  own  house  for  me,  and  call  me  rogue, 
«*  whose  father  is  a  kaight,  and  may  spend  a  thousand 
<•  pounds  within  one  mile  of  your  nose  ?  And  he  that 
<«  can  spend  tek  pounds  by  the  year,  as  I  can,  I  thank 
««  God,  is  no  vagabond." 

Mr  Philpot,  when  archdeacon  of  Winchester,  laboured 
abundantly  in  word  and  doctrine,  with  great  success,  in 
Hampshire,  during  the  time  of  king  Edward.  He  was 
▼ery  well  furnished  both  by  grace  and  natural  acquire- 
ments for  his  calling,  to  which  he  zealously  devoted  them 
all.  Bishop  Ridley  and  our  martyr  were  esteemed  the  two 
most  learned  of  all  our  English  Reformers.  Philpot  ap- 
pears to  have  possessed  great  fervency  of  spirit,  which 
appeared  in  all  his  controversies  and  troubles  with  the 
papists,  whom  he  boldly  attacked,  leaving  all  consequences 
in  the  hand  of  God.  He  had  the  glowing  ardour  of  a  mar- 
tyr, and  desired  the  martyr's  crown.  He  was  valiant  for  < 
the  truth,  and  feared  not  the  faces  of  men  *,  for,  at  the 
beginning  of  queen  Mary's  reign,  in  a  convocation  of 
bishops  and  dignitaries,  appointed  for  the  purpose  <Jf 
4:hanging  religion  from  protestant  to  popish  ;  cur  learned 
archdeacon,  with  a  few  others,  bore  a  noble  testimony 
against  the  design  ;  and,  for  his  vigorous  opposition,  not- 
withstanding the  promised  liberty  of  free  debate,  he  was 
called  before  the  chanceliot,  the  said  bishop  of  Winches- 
ter, his  ordinary  :  and  b)'  him  committed  a  close  prisoner 
for  about  a  year  and  a  half.  He  was  then  sent  to  Bonner, 
bishop  of  London,  and  other  commissioners,  who  confined 
him  in  the  bishop's  coal-house  5  to  which, adjoined  a  little 
dark  house  with  a  great  pair  of  stocks,  both  for  hand  and 
foot.  There  he  met  with  two  fellow- suiFsrers  in  the 
same  good  cause  ;  one  of  whom  was  a  clergyman  of  Essex, 

3  a  godly 

*  firrj'pe's  Eccl.  Mem.  HI.  j>.  263. 
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a  godly  minister,  and  a  married  man  •  ;  who,  upon  hear- 
ing that  archdeacon  Phllpot  was  brought  to  the  coal-house, 
desired  much  to  see  him  ;  to  whom  he  grievously  lament- 
ed, that  in  the  hour  of  temptation,  through  the  frailty  of 
the  flesh,  and  the  extremity  of  imprisonment,  he  had  sin- 
fully complied,  by  writing,  with  the  bishop  of  London.  He 
added,  that  he  was  immediately  set  at  liberty  ;  but  after- 
wards felt  such  a  hell  in  his  conscience,  that  he  could 
scarce  refrain  from  laying  violent  hands  on  himself.  Nor 
could  he  be  at  peace  in  his  mind,  till  he  went  to  the  bi* 
bhop's  register,  desiring  to  see  the  writing  in  which  he  had 
yielded  to  the  bishop  ;  which  he  had  no  sooner  got  into 
hi^  haiiiis,  than  he  tore  it  in  pieces.  The  bishop,  being 
in  termed  of  this,  sent  for  him,  and  acted  indeed  more  in 
the  character  of  a  popish  bishop,  than  of  a  bishop  of  Jesus 
Christ,  ivho  must  be  no  sruiKEK  ;  for  he  fell  upon  him 
like  a  lion,  be  tt  his  face  black  and  blue,  and  pluckt  off 
great  part  of  his  beard.  He  then  sent  him  to  be  confined 
hantl  and  foot  in  the  stocks  in  the  dark  hole ;  where  Mr 
Piiilpot  found  him,  *«  as  joyful  (8:»id  he)  under  the  cross  as 
«« any  of  us,  and  very  sorry  for  his  former  infirmity." 

riie  second  day  after  Mr  Philpot  had  been  in  the  coal- 
house,  he  was  sent  to  make  his  appearance  before  Bonner; 
wh-  ,  among  other  things,  said,  *  I  marvel  that  you  are  so 

<  merry  in  prison,  singing  anci  rejoicing  in  your  aaughti- 

<  ness ;  when   vou  should   rather  lament  and   be  sorrv.' 

<  Mv  Philpot  answered,  "  We  are  in  a  dark  comfortless 
<*  place,  and  therefore,  as  St  Paul  wills  us,  we  make 
«*  merry  in  the  JjOrd,  sinking  together^  in  hymns  and  psalms  P 
AiieT  .onie  turiher  altercation,  he  was  remanded  back  to 
the  coai-hcuse ;  "  where  (said  he)  I,  with  my  six  fellow 
"  p. i«^oners,  do  rouze  together  from  the  straw,  as  chear- 
<«  fully,   we  thank  Cod,  as  others  do  from  their  beds  of 

<«  cicv/n."     But  as  though   resolved,  if  possible,  to  put  a    ' 
stop  to  the   rejoicing  of  this  great  and  godly   man,  the 
papists  were  continually  adding  new  severities ;   so  that 
wlien  bishop   Bonner,  in  one  of  his  fawning   fits,  a^ked 
him,  *  If  he  could  shew  him  any  pleasure,  and  he  would 

<  do  it.'  Mr  Philpot  answered,  "  My  lord,  the  pleasure 
«  that  I  will  require  of  your  lordship  is,  to  hasten  iDf 
«  judgment  which  is  committed  unto  you,  and  to  dis- 
<«  patch  me  forth  of  this  miserable  world,  unto  my  eternal 
<«  rest.     For  notwithstanding  this  fair  speech  (added  he 

"in 

*  Tb's  wa"?  the  Rcvd.  Mr  Thomas  Whittle,  a  mod  excellent  man,  is 
ipivar*'  ly  i  ■'"»  wiitTig-.  prcferved  by  Mr  Fox-  He  fuffered  in  the  Aamo 
wiih  gre<it  joy  and  conAancy,  not  long  afterwards. 
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^  in  his  account  of  this  matter)  I  cannot  obtain  hitherto^ 
•«  for  this  fortnight  past,  either  fire,  or  candle,  or  good 
•*  lodging.  But  it  is  good  for  a  man  to  be  brought  low 
«  in  this  world,  and  to  be  counted  amongst  the  vilest 
«•  that  he  may  in  time  of  reward  receive  exaltation  and 
«<  glory.  Therefore,  praised  be  God,  that  he  hath  hum- 
«*  bled  me,  and  given  me  grace  with  gladness  to  be  con- 
««  tent  withaL" 

Mr  Philpot  was  examined  fifteen  or  sixteen  several  times 
before  bishop  Bonner  and  others  ;  but  being  well  skilled 
in  the  civil  and  canon  law,  he  pleaded  his  privilege  of 
€xciptionem  firi^  and  refused  to  be  examined  before  the 
bishop  of  London  ;  because  he  was  not  his  ordinary,  being 
archdeacon  of  Winchester.  The  bishop  urged  his  right  of 
being  his  judge ;  because  the  convocation,  in  which  Mr 
Philpot  was  accused  of  heresy,  in  zealously  maintaining 
the  protestant  doctrines  of  the  church  of  England,  as  then 
by  law  established,  was  held  in  St  Paul's  church,  and  ' 
consequently  in  his  diocese :  «  Therefore  as  you  were  sent 

<  hither  to  me  (said  the  bishop)  by  the  queen's  commis- 

<  sioners,  and  are  now  in  my  diocese,  I  will  proceed  against 
•  you  as  your  ordinary.' 

"  I  cannot  deny  (said  Mr  Philpot)  but  I  am  in  your 
<«  coal-house,  which  is  in  your  diocese  \  yet  am  I  not  of 
<•  your  diocese.  I  was  brought  hither  through  violence, 
<<  and  by  such  men  as  had  no  just  authority  so  to  do  \  and 
«<  therefore  my  being  at  present  in  your  diocese,  is  not 
<*  enough  to  deprive  me  of  own  ordinary's  jurisdic- 
<*  tion  \  nor  does  it  make  me  willingly  subject  to  your 
**  jurisdiction,  any  more  than  a  sanctuary  man,  being  by 
«<  force  brought  forth  of  his  place  oi:  privilege,  loses  his 
<«  privilege,  but  may  always  claim  his  privilege  wheresc- 
<<  ever  he  is  brought :  Nor  does  my  conduct  in  the  con- 
♦<  vocation  subject  me  to  your  jurisdiction,  or  make  you 
<<  my  ordinary ;  for  although  St  Paul's  bo  in  your  dio-  . 
"  cese,  it  is  nevertheless  a  peculiar  of  the  dean  and  ch.)p- 
«*  ter,  and  therefore  not  of  your  diocese."  The  bishop 
then  endeavoured  to  ensnare  him  in  private  examinations  ; 
but  Mr  Philpot  said,  "  My  lord.  Omnia  judicia  debent 
«*  esse  publicci :  i.  e.  all  judicial  proceedings  ought  to  be 
•<  public.  Therefore,  if  your  lordship  have  any  thing  to 
«*  charge  me  lawfully  withal  \  let  me  be  in  judgment : 
"  lawfully  and  openly  called,  and  I  will  answer  accojd* 
«<   ing  to  my  duty  •,  otherwise  in  corners  I  will  not." 

Bishop  of  London.     *  No!   wilt  thou  not   knave?  Thou 

<  art  a  foolish  knave,  I  see  well  enough  :  Thou  shalt 

<  answer  whether  thou  wilt  or  not.' 

4  Philpot.. 
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PMlpot.     <*  I  will  make  no  further  answers  than  I  hare 

<•  Siiid  already.*' 

Bishop  of  London,  *  Have  him  away,  and  set  him  in 

<  the  scocks  :  What,  foolish  knave  !' 

The  next  morning  early,  an  hour  before  day,  Mr  Phil- 
pot  was  sent  for  by  the  bishop ;  but  fearing  some  foul  play, 
because  it  was  at  so  unseasonable  a  time,  he  refused  to 
go.  The  bishop  then  ordered  him  to  be  brought  by  vio- 
lence, and  charged  him  to  take  the  book  and  swear  to 
answer  truly  to  all  such  articles  as  he  should  demand  of 
him.  But  as  the  bishop  was  not  Mr  Philpot's  ordinary, 
he  would  not  swear.  The  consequence  of  which  waSf 
the  bibhop  ordered  him  to  be  put  into  the  stocks  \  «  where 
<<  (says  Philpot)  I  sat  from  morning  till  nighty  when  the 
•«  keeper  upon  favour  let  me  out." 

For  a  great  while,  they  pretended  to  examine  him  erery 
day,  and  sometimes  oftener,  and  meanly  to  abuse  him 
with  the  taunts  of  bhckhead^  knave^  fool^  &c  But  this 
good  man's  arguments,  on  account  of  his  great  superiority 
in  learning  and  knowledge  of  the  scriptures,  they  could 
•♦Mther  answer  nor  refute  \  «  so  that  (says  Mr  Fox)  bishop 

<  Bonner  having  taken  his  pleasure  with  Mr  Philpot  in  his 

<  private  talks  ;  and  seeing  his  zealous,  learned,  and  immu- 

<  table  constancy  ;  thought  it  high  time  to  rid  his  hands 

<  of  him.     And  therefore  sitting  in  the  consistory  at  St 

<  Paul's,  he  caused  him  to  be  brought  before   him  and 

<  otliers,  as  it  seemeth,  more  for  order's  sake,  than  for  any 

<  good  affection  to  justice  and  right  judgment. 

Bonner  then  began  by  charging  Mr  Philpot  with  being 

fallen  from  the  unity  of   Christ's  catholic  church with 

blasphemously  speaking  against  the  sacrifice  of  the  mau, 
calling  it  idolatry — and  with  speaking  against,  and  deny- 
ing, the  real  presence  of  Christ's  body  and  blood  to  be  in 
the  sacrament  of  the  altar.  He  laboured,  with  the  rest  of 
the  bishops,  both  by  persuasions  and  promises,  and  by 
cruel  threatenings,  to  make  him  abjure.  To  all  which 
ITe  answered,  "  You,  and  all  your  sort,  are  hypocrites; 
'<  and  I  would  all  the  world  knew  your  hypocrisy,  year 
"  tyranny,  ignorance,  and  idolatry." 

After  a  grtat  deal  more  altercation  upon  a  Tanety  of 
matter,  which  served  only  to  shew  the  bishop's  tyranny 
and  the  martyr's  constancy  *,  Bonner  asked  Philpot  if  he 
had  any  just  cause  to  allege  why  he  should  not  condemn 
him  as  a  heretic  ?  •«  "VS'  *!l,  (said  Mr  Philpot)  your  ido- 
<<  latrcus  sacrament,  chat  you  have  found  out,  you  would 
<<  fain  defend,  but  you  are  not  able,  nor  ever  shall.** 

♦  Mr 
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f  My  lordsi  (said  Bonner)  mj  predecessor,  Stokesley, 

<  when  he  proceeded  to  give  sentence  against  a  heretic, 
f  made  use  of  a  certain  prayer,  whose  example  I  will  now 
'  follow  \*  and  so  with  a  loud  voice  prayed.  <  Deuif  qui 
«  errantibus^  ut  in  viam  possint  redire^  justttia  viritatisque 

*  tua  lumen  ostendis  ;  da  cunctis^  qui  Christiani  professione 

<  €insentury  (5*  ilia  respuere  qua  huic  inimica  sint  nomini^ 

*  (^  ea  qua  sint  apta  sectari^  ptr  Christum  Dominum  nos^ 

*  irum:  Amen* 

Philpot.  <*  I  wish  you  would  speak  in  English,  that  all 
«  men  mignt  understand  you ;  for  St  Paul  commands, 
<<  that  all  things,  spoken  in  the  congregation,  should  be 
<^  spoken  in  a  tongue  that  all  men  may  understand  and 
<*  be  edified."  The  bishop  then  repeated  it  in  English, 
and  when  he  came  to  these  words — <  to  refuse  those  things 

*  which  are  enemies  to  his  [i.  e.  Christ's]  name  ;*  Philpot 
said,  <*  Then  they  must  all  turn  away  from  you ;  JFor  you 
«  are  enemies  to  that  name  :  May  God  save  us  from  such 
<<  hypocrites,  as  would  have  things  in  a  tongue  that  the 
f<  people  cannot  understand."  •  Whom  do  you  mean  V 
said  the  bishop. — «  You,  answered  Philpot,  and  all  who 
♦•  are  of  your  congregation  and  sect.     And  I  am  sorry  to 

<  see  you  sit  in  the  place  you  now  do,  pretending  to  ex- 
**  ^cute  justice,  while  you  do  nothing  else  but  deceive 
f*  all  men."  And  turning  to  the  people,  he  said,  "  O  all 
*•  you  gentlemen,  beware  of  these  men  [the  bishops]  and 
*^  all  their  doings ;  for  they  are  contrary  to  God's  word 
•*  and  the  primitive  church." 

The  bishop  then  pronounced  sentence  of  condemnation 
against  him  as  a  heretic  \  upon  which  Philpot  said,  <•  I 
<<  thank  God,  I  am  an  heretic  out  of  your  cursed  church : 
f<  But  I  am  no  heretic  before  God. — But  God  bless  you, 
"  and  give  you  grace  to  repent  of  your  wicked  doings ;  but 
♦<  let  all  men  beware  of  your  bloody  church." 

In  Newgate  he  was  treated  most  cruelly  by  the  keeper, 
though  Mr  Philpot  begged  of  him,  upon  the  foot  o(  old 
acquaintance,  not  to  do  it.  He  ordered  him  on  the  block, 
and  as  many  irons  to  be  rivetted  on  him  as  he  was  able 
to  bear ;  and  allowed  his  man  to  extort  money  from  him, 
before  he  would  allow  him  to  be  taken  from  the  block. 
And  notwithstanding  Mr  Philpot  pleaded  his  being  a 
long  time  in  prison,  and  his  consequent  poverty,  and  that 
he  would  willingly  sell  his  gown  off  his  back  for  twenty 
shillings,  ("  for,  said  he,  the  bishop  told  me,  I  should 
4<  soon  be  dispatched")  the  keeper  demanded  four  pounds | 
and  because  Mr  Philpot  had  it  not  to  give  him,  be  or* 

dered 
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<3crcd  his  man  to  take  him  on  his  back,  and  carrj  him 
into  limbo. 

When  notice  was  given  him,  the  night  before  he  suf- 
fered, that  he  was  to  be  burnt  the  next  day,  he  said, — 
"  I  am  ready;    God  give  me  strength,  and  a  joyful  re- 
«  surrection/*     He  then  poured  out  his  spirit  in  prayer 
to  the  Lord,   giving  him  hearty  thanks  for  accounting 
him  worthy  to  suffer  for  his  truth.    As  he  was  going  into 
Smithfield,  the  way  being  very  dirty,  two  officers  took  him 
up,  in  order  to  bear  him  through  the  dirt  ^  on  which  he 
merrily  said — "  What !   will  you  make  a  pope  of  me  ?" 
When  he  was  come  into  Smithficld,  he  kneeled  down  and 
said,  «<  I  will    pay    my  vows   in  thee,  O  Smithfield !" 
Being  come  to  the  stake,  he  kissed  it,  and  said  ;  «  Shall 
*<  I  disdain  to  suffer  at  this  stake,  when  my  Lord  and 
«  Saviour  refused  not  to  suffer  a  most  vile  death  upon 
*«  the  cross  for  me.*'     When  he  was  bound  to  the  stake, 
he  repeated  the  hundred  and  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth 
Psalms,  and  prayed  most  fervently  ;  till  at  length  in  the 
midst  of  the  flames,  with  great  meekness  and  comfort,  he 
gave  up  his  spirit  to  God. 


TliOIAS    CRANMER,  D.  D. 

The  first  Protestant  Archbishof  of  Canterbury. 

^"  HIS  great  and  good  man  was  the  son  of  Thomas 
^  Cranmer,  Esq ;  a  gentleman  of  an  ancient  and  wealthy 
family,  which  came  in  with  the  conqueror;  and  was  bom 
at  Aslacton,  in  Nottinghamshire,  July  2.  1498.  His  fa- 
ther died  when  he  was  very  young  :  And  his  mother,  when 
I.e  was  fourteen  years  old,  sent  him  to  Cambridge.  He 
was  elected  fellow  of  Jesus- College  ;  where  he  was  so  well 
beloved,  that  v/hcn  his  fellowship  was  vacant  by  mar- 
riage, yet  his  wife  dying  about  a  year  after,  the  master 
ami  fellows  chose  him  again.  This  favour  he  so  gratefully 
acki.owledgcd,  that  when  he  was  nominated  to  a  fellow- 
ship in  cardinal  Wolscy's  new  foundation  at  Oxford,  though 
the  salary  was  much  more  considerable,  and  the  way  to 
prcfern^.cnt  more  ready  by  the  favour  of  the  cardinal,  he 
nevertheless  declined  it,  and  chose  rather  to  continue  with 

his 
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his  old  fellow-collegians,  who  had  given  him  so  singular 
a  proof  of  their  affection. 

In  tlie  year  1523,  he  commenced  doctor  of  divinity, 
being  then  in  the  thirty- fourth  year  of  his  age  ;  and  being 
in  great  esteem  for  theological  learning,  he  was  thosen 
reader  of  tlu^  divinity-lectufe  in  his  own  college,  and 
appointed  by  the  university  to  be  one  of  the  examiners  of 
those,  who  took  their  degrees  in  divinity.  These  candi- 
dates he  examined  chiefly  out  of  the  scnptures ;  and  find-  , 
ing  many  of  them  grossly  ignorant  theteof,  having  thrown 
away  their  time  on  the  dark  perplexities  and  useless  ques* 
tions  of  the  schoolmen,  he  rejected  them  as  insufficient ; 
advising  sthem  to  apply  themselves  closely  to  the  study  of 
the  holy  scriptures,  before  they  came  for  their  degrees ; 
it  being  shameful  for  a  professor  of  divinity  to  be  unskilled 
in  that  book,  wherein  the  knowledge  of  God,  and  the 
grounds  of  divinity  lay.  And  though  some  hated  him 
for  this,  yet  the  more  ingenuous  publicly  returned  him 
thanks,  for  having  been  the  means  of  their  great  improve- 
ment in  the  sound  knowledge  of  religion. 

During  his  residence  at  Cambridge,  the  question  arose 
concerning  king  Henry's  divorce  \  and  the  plague  breaking 
out  in  the  university  about  that  time,  he  retired  to  Wal- 
thara- Abbey  :  Where  casually  meeting  with  Gardiner  and 
Fox,  the  one  the  king's  secretary,  the  other  his  almoner  ; 
and  discoursing  with  ihem  about  the  divorce,  he  greatly    / 
commended  the  expedient  suggested  to  the  king  by  car- 
dinal Wolsey,  of  consulting  the  divines  of  our  own  and 
the  foreign  universities ;  which  he  thought  would  bring 
the  matter  to  a  short  issue,  and  be  the  safest  and  surest 
method  of  giving  the  king's  troubled  conscience  a  well- 
grounded  satisfaction.     This  conversation  Fox  and  Gar- 
diner related  to  the  king ;  who  was  so  much  pleased  with 
it,  that  he  said,  <  Crann.er  had  got  the  sow  by  the  right 
•  ear,'  and  immediately    sent    tor    him    to   court  j    and 
admiring  his  gravity,   modesty  and  learning, .  resolved  to 
cherish  and  promote  him.     Accordingly  he  made  him  his 
chaplain,  and  gave  him  a  good  benefice  :   He  was  also 
nominated  by  him  to  be  archdeacon  of  Taunton.     At  the 
king's  command  he  drew  up  his  own  judgment  of  the  case 
in  writing  ;  and  so  solidly  defended  it  in  the  public  school 
at  Cambridge,  that  he  brought  over  many  of  the  contrary 
pare  to  his  opinion  *,  particularly  five  of  those  six  doctors^ 
who  had  before  given  in  their  judgment  to  the  king,  for 
the  lawfulness  of  the  pope's  dispensation  with  marrying 
the  brother's  wife. 

In 
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In  a  matter  of  so  great  importance,  it  may  not  be  im- 
propQf  to  give  an  abstract  of  those  arguments,  on  which 
tliey,  who  with  doctor  Cranmer,  fayoured  the  dirorce, 
grounded  their  judgment.     These  were  taken  partly  from 
scripture ;  partly  from  fathers,  councils,  and  schoolmen. 
From  scripture  they  argued,  <  That  the  prohibited  de- 
grees in  Leviticus  were  not  only  obligatory  to  the  Jewish 
nation,  but  moral  precepts  and  the  primitive  laws  of 
marriage  ;  as  appeared  from  the  judgments  denounced 
against  the  Canaanites  for  the  violation  of  them,  and  their 
being  said  to  have  polluted  the  land  thereby  ;  which 
cannot  be  accounted  for,  if  these  were  only  positive 
Jewish  constitutions  :  That  among  those  prohibited  de- 
grees, the  marriage  with  the  brother's  wife  was  one ; 
Lev.  xviii.   16.  and  20,  21.     And  that  the  breach  of 
these  precepts  was  called  an  unclean  thing,  wickedness 
and  an  abomination  :  Thnt  the  dispensation  in  Deutero- 
nomy, of  marryitig  with  the  brother's  wife,  only  shewed 
that  the  foundation  of  the  b.w  was  not  in  its  own  nature 
immutable,  but  might  be  dispensed  with  by  immediate 
divine  revel ution  ;   but  that  it  did  not  follow,  that  the 
pope  by  his  ordinary  autiiority  could  dispense  with  it; 
And  to  pretend  the  sense  of  the  precept  to  be  only  a 
prohibition  of  having  the  father's  wife  in   his  lifetime, 
was  a  poor  low  cavil,  it  being  universally  unlawful  to 
have  any  man's  wife  whatever,  while  he  was  yet  living. 
«  The  constant  tradition  of  the  church  was  clear  against 
the  lawfulness  of  the  marriage.     Origen  on  Lev.  xx.  St 
Chrysostom  on  Matth.  xxii.  and  St  Basil  in  his  epistle  to 
Diodorus,  expressly  assert  these  precepts  to  be  obliga- 
tory uncier  the  gospel ;   and  in   the  Latin  church,  St 
An,brose,  Jerom,  and  Au>>tin,  were  of  the  same  opinion. 
And  Tertullian,  who  lived  within  an  age  after  the  apos- 
tles, in  his  fourth  book  against  Marcion,  affirms,  that 
the  law  of  not  marrying  the  brother's  wife  does  still 
oblige  Christians.     Pope  Gregory  the  Great  had  given 
the  same  determination,  in  answer  to  Austin,  the  first 
archbishop  of  Canterbury  ;   and  directed  him  to  advise 
all,   who  had   married   their  brother's  wife  to  look  on 
the  marriage  as  a  most  grievous  sin,  and  to  separate 
from  her  society.     Other  popes  had  declared  themselves 
of   the  same  judgment ;   and  particularly  Innocent  the 
Third  had  wrote  with  great  vehemence  against  such 
marriages.' 

To  these  were  added  many  testimonies  from  the  writen 
of  later  ages,  and   the  schoolmen  and  canonists  ;  but  the 
judgment  of  the  purest  antiquity  being  so  full  and  ex- 
press, 
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pteHy  we  shall  pass  them  over,  as  less  material ;  only  ob« 
tefVing,  that  on  the  contrary  side  none  could  be  produced, 
before  WicklifFe  and  Cajetan,  who  looked  on  these  prohi- 
bitions as  only  branches  of  rhc  judicial  law  of  the  Jews. 

<  The  second  canon  of  tlie  council  of  Neo-caesarea  de- 
«  crees,  that  if  a  woman  wert»  married   to  two  brothersi 

<  she  should  be  excommunicated  till  death ;  and  that  the* 

<  man,  who  married  his  brother's  wife  should  be  anathe- 

<  matized:  Which  was  confirmed  in  a  council  held  by  pope* 

<  Gregory  the  Second.    The  fifty-lirst  canon  of  the  council 

*  at  Agde  reckons  the  marriage   with   his  brother's  wife 

<  among  incesiuous  marriages  ;  and  decrees,  that  all  such- 
^  marriages  are  null,  and  the  pn'ties  so  contracting  to  be* 

*  excomunicated  till  they  se])ar:ite  from  each  other.  And 
«  the  contrary  doctrine  and  error  of  WicklifFe  had  been 

<  condemned,  not  only  in  convocation  at  London  and' 

*  Oxon^  but  in  the  general  council  of  Constana,' 

And  because  some  endeavours  were  used  to  evade  all  this^ 

•by  a  pretence,  that  the  marriage  with  prince  Arthur   was 

ntver  consummated  ;  it  was  farther  allcdged,  <  that  con«- 

<  summation  was  not  necessary  to  make  a  marriage  com-' 

<  plete,  as  might  be  inferred  from  Deut.  xxii.  t^4.  where 

<  the  woman,  who  was  only  espoused  to  a  man,  if  she 

*  admitted  another  to  her  bed,  is  commanded  to  be  stoned 

<  as  an  adulteress  ;  and  the  man  is  said  to  have   humbled 
'  his  neighbour's  wife  :  And  though  Joseph  had  never 

*  consummated  the  marriage  with  the  blessed  virgin,  yet 
^  it  appears  from  Matt.  i.  19.  that  he  could  not  put  her 
«  away,  without  a  solemn  bill  of  divorce.* 

But,  in  this  case,  there  was  not  the  least  ground   to 
mmagine,  that  the  marriage  had  not  been  consummated. 
""Xhe  marriage- bed  was  solemnly  blessed  when   they  were' 
put  into  it ;  they  were  seen  publicly  in  bed  together,  for 
several  days  after.     The  Spanish  ambassador  had,  by   his 
master's  order,  taken  proofs  of  the  consummation   of  the 
marriage,  and  sent  them  into  Spain :    And  the    youn^ 
prince,  who  was  then  sixteen,  had  by  many  expressions 
given  his  servants  cause  to  believe,  that  it  was  consum- 
mated the  first  night.     Nay  it  was  thought,  that  his  too 
early  marriage  hastened  his  death,  he  having  been  strongs 
vigorous,  and  healthy  before  it ;  but  :iftcr wards  declined 
apace,  which  was  attributed  to  his  being  too  uxorious. 
After  his  death,  his  brother  was  not  created  prince  of 
Wales,  till  ten  months  were  elapsed,   that  ihey  might  be 
certain  that  the  princess  was  not  with  child,  Ijeforc  they 
conferred  that  honour  upon  him.     She  herself  never  said 
any  thing  then  to  the  contrary  ;  and  in  the  petition  offered 
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to  the  pope  in  her  name,  as  repeated  in  his  bull,  it  is  said, 
that  the  marriage  was  perhaps  consummated  :  Nay  farther, 
in  the  pope's  brief,  it  is  plainly  confessed,  that  the  mar- 
riage was  fully  consummated. 

In  the  year  1530,  doctor  Cranmer  was  sent  by  the  king 
to  dispute  on  this  subject  at  Paris,  Rome,  and  in  other 
foreign  parts.  At  Rome  he  delivered  bib  book  to  the  pope, 
and  offered  to  justify  it  in  a  public  disputation  :  But  after 
sundry  promises  and  appointments,  none  appeared  to  op- 
pose him  publicly  ;  and  in  more  private  conferences  he 
forced  them  to  confess,  that  the  marriage  was  contrary  to 
the  law  of  God.  The  pope  constituted  him  poenitentiary 
general  of  England,  and  dismissed  him.  In  Germany,  he 
gave  full  satisfaction  to  many  learned  men,  who  were  be- 
fore of  a  contrary  persuasion  ^  and  prevailed  on  the  famous 
Osiander,  to  declare  the  king's  marriage  unlawful,  in  his 
treatise  of  incestuous  marriages,  and  to  draw  up  a  form  of 
direction,  how  the  king's  process  should  be  managed ; 
which  was  sent  over  to  England.  Before  he  left  Germany, 
he  was  married  to  Osiarder's  niece ;  whom,  when  he  re- 
turned from  his  embassy,  he  did  not  take  over  with  him. 
but  sent  for  her  priv;itcly  in  1534?. 

In  August,  1534,  archbishop  Warham  departed  this  life 
and  the  king,  thinking  Dr  Cranmer  tlie  most  proper  per- 
son to  succeed  him  in  the  see  of  Canterbury,  wrote  to  liim 
to  hasten  home,  concealing  the  reason  :  But  Cranmer 
guessing  at  it,  and  desirous  to  decline  the  station,  moved 
slowly  on ;  in  hopes  that  the  see  might  be  filled,  before 
his  arrival.  But  all  this  backwardness,  and  the  excuses 
which  his  great  modesty  and  humility  prompted  him  fo 
make,  when  after  his  return  the  king  opened  his  resolu- 
tion to  him,  served  only  to  raise  the  king's  opinion  cf 
his  merit ;  so  that  at  last  he  found  himself  obliged  to 
submit,  and  undertake  the   weighty  ch:irge.     «  This  de^ 

<  dining  of  preferment  (says  bishop  Burnet)  being  a 
*  thing  of  which  the  clergy  of  that  age  were  so  little 

<  guilty,  discovered,  that  lie  had  maxims  very  far  dif- 

<  ferent  from  most  church- men.' 

The  pope,  notwitl;s:andip.g  Cranmer  was  a  man  very 
unacceptable  to  Rome,  d  if  patched  eleven  bulls  to  com- 
plete his  character.  By  the  iirst,  which  is  directed  to  the 
king,  he  is,  on  his  noniination,  promuted  to  the  see  of 
Canterbury  \  by  the  second,  directed  to  himself,  notice  is 
given  him  of  this  promotion  ;  the  third  absolves  him 
ircm  all  censures  \  the  fourth  was  sent  to  the  sufiragans; 
the  fifth  to  the  dean  and  chapter  ;  the  sixth  to  the  clergy 
of  Canterbury  ;  the  seventh  to   all  the  laity  \  the  eighth 

to 
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to  all  that  held  lands  of  the  see^  requiring  them  to  ac- 
knowledge him  as  archbishop ;  'by  the  ninth  his  conse- 
cration is  ordered,  upon  taking  the  oath  in  the  pontifical ; 
by  the  tenth  the  pall  was  sent  him  ^  and  by  the  eleventh, 
the  archbishop  of  York,  and  bishop  of  London,  were  or- 
dered to  put  it  on.  These  bulls,  the  archbishop  according 
to  custom  received ;  but  immediately  surrendered  them  to 
the  king,  because  he  would  not  acknowledge  the  pope^s 
power  of  conferring  ecclesiastical  dignities  in  England, 
which  he  esteemed  the  king's  sole  right. 

He  was  then  consecrated  on  March  30,  1533,  by  John 
Longland,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  John  Voicy,  bishop  of  Exe- 
ter, and  Henry  Standish,  bishop  of  St  Asaph  :  And  be- 
cause in  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  pope,  which  he  was 
obliged  to  take  before  his  consecration,  there  were  some 
things  seemingly  inconsistent  with  his  allegiance  to  the 
king  ;  he  made  a  public  protestation,  that  he  intended  not 
to  take  the  oath  in  any  other  sense  than  that  which  was 
reconcilable  to  the  laws  of  God,  the  king's  just  preroga- 
tive, and  the  statutes  of  this  kingdom  ^  so  as  not  to  bind 
limself  thereby,  to  act  contrary  to  any  of  these.  This  pro- 
estation  he  renewed,  when  he  was  to  take  another  oath  to 
l^e  pope,  at  his  receiving  the  pall ;  and  both  times  desired 
!^e  protonotary  to  make  a  public  instrument  of  his  pro- 
^station,  and  the  persons  present  to  sign  it. 

The  first  service  the  archbishop  did  for  the  king,  was 
ironouncing  the  sentence  of  his  divorce  from  queen  Ca* 
t^iarine,  which  was  done  May  2S.  Gardiner,  bishop  of 
Winchester,  and  the  bishops  of  Loadon,  Bath,  and  Lincoln, 
'^ing  in  commission  with  him.  The  queen,  after  three 
Stations,  neither  appearing  in  person,  nor  by  proxy,  was 
declared  contumax  ;  the  depositions,  relating  to  the  con- 
summation of  the  marriage  with  prince  Arthur,  were 
'ead,  together  with  the  conclusions  of  the  provinces  of 
Canterbury  and  York,  and  the  opinions  of  the  most  noted 
canonists  and  divines  in  favour  of  the  divorce  :  And  the 
archbishop,  with  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  rest  of  the 
commissioners,  pronounced  the  marriage  between  the  king 
and  queen  Catharine  null,  and  of  no  force,  from  the  be- 
ginning ;  and  declared  them  separated  and  divorced  from 
each  other,  and  at  liberty  to  engage  with  whom  they 
pleased.  In  this  affair  the  archbishop  proceeded,  only 
upon  what  had  been  already  concluded  by  the  universities, 
convocations,  &c.  and  did  no  more  than  put  their  deci- 
sions into  a  form  of  law.  On  the  twenty -eighth  of  May 
he  held  another  court  at  Lambeth,  in  which  he  confirmed 
the  king's  marriage  with  Anne  Boleyn. 

The 
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The  pope,  alarmed  at  these  proceedings^  hj  a  pbblic 
instrument,  declared  the  divorce  null  and  void,  and  threat- 
ened to  excommunicate  the  archbishop,  unless  he  would 
revoke  all  that  he  had  done :  Whereupon  the  archbishop 
appealed  from  the  pope  to  the  next  general  council,  law- 
fully called  ;  and  sent  the  appeal  under  his  seal  to  Bon- 
ner, desiring  him  and  Gardiner  to  acquaint  the  pope  with 
It,  in  such  a  manner,  as  they  thought  most  expedient. 

On  the  seventh  of  September,  the  new  queen  was  de- 
livered of  a  daughter,  who  was  baptized  the  Wednesday 
following,  and  named  Elizabeth  ^  Archbishop  Cranmer 
dtanding  godfather. 

When  the  supremacy  came  under  debate,  and  the  usurp- 
ed power  of  the  bishop  of  Rome  was  called  iTf  question^ 
the  archbishop  answered  all  the  arguments  brought  in  de- 
fence of  the  papal  tyranny,  with  such  strength  and  per- 
spicuity, and  so  solidly  confuted  its  advocates  from  the 
word  of  God,  and  the  universal  consent  of  the  primitive 
church  -,  that  the  foreign  power  was,  without  scruple,  a- 
bolishod  by  full  consent  in  parliament  and  contocatbn. 
The  destruction  of  this  usurped  jurisdiction  Cranmer  had 
prayed  for  many  years,  as  himself  declared  in  a  sermon  at 
Canterbury  ;  because  it  was  the  occasion  of  many  things 
being  done  contrary  to  the  honour  of  God,  and  the  good  of 
this  realm  ;  and  he  perceived  no  hopes  of  amendment 
while  it  continued.  This  he  now  saw  happily  efiected ; 
and  soon  after,  be  ordered  an  alteration  to  be  made  in  the 
archiepiscopal  titles,  instead  of  Jfostolic^  sedii  legatuSf 
styling  himself  Metropolltanus, 

The  king,  whose  supremacy  was  now  almost  as  nni- 
ver sally  acknowledged,  as  the  pope's  had  been  before,- 
looked  on  the  monasteries  with  a  jealous  eye ;    these  he 
thought  were  by  their  privileges  of  exemption  engaged  to 
the  see  of  Rome,  and  would  prove  a  body  of  reserve  for 
the  pope,  always  ready  to  appear  in  the  quarrel,  and  to  sap- 
port  his  claim.     This,  it  is  probable,  was  the  chief  mo- 
tive which  inclined  the  king  to  think  of  dissolving  them; 
And  (Jranmer,  being  consulted  on  this  head,  approved  oE 
the  resoulution.     He  saw  how  inconsistent  those  founda- 
tions were  with  the  Reformation  of  religion,  wh^  he 
then  had  in  view;  ai^d  proposed,  that  out  of  the  the  rerenues 
of  the  nioi^asteries,  the  king  should  found  more  bishoprics  % 
that  the  dioceses  being  reduced  into  less  compass,  the  bi- 
shops might  the  better  discharge  their   duty  according  to 
scripture  and  private  practice.     He  hoped  also,  that  mm 
these  ruins  there  would  be  new  foundations  erected  inr 

,    every 
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%my  cathedra},  to  be  nurseries  of  learning,  under  the  in- 
Vpection  of  the  bishop,  for  the  use  and  bonotit  of  the  whole 
^Kocevse.  But  these  noble  desij^ns  were  unhAppiiy  defeated, 
by  the  sinister  arts  of  some  avaricious  courtiers,  who,  with- 
out fear  of  the  divine  vengeance,  or  regard  to  the  good  of 
the  public,  studied  only  how  sacrilegiously  to  raise  their 
own  fortunes  out  of  the  church's  spoils* 

When  queen  Anne  BoUyn  was  sent  to  the  Tower,  on  a 
sudden  jealousy  of  the  king,  the  archbishop  Was  greatly 
concerned  for  her  misfortune,  and  did  his  utmost  endeavour 
to  assist  her  in  her  distress.  He  wrote  a  consolatory  letter 
to  the  king,  in  which,  after  having  recommended  to  him 
an  eiqualicy  of  temper,  and  resignation  to  Providence,  he 
pot  him  in  mind  of  the  great  obligations  he  liad  received 
from  the  queen,  and  endeavoured  to  dispose  the  king  to 
clemency  and  a  good  humour.  Finally,  he  most  humbly 
implored  him,  that,  however  unfortunate  the  issue  of  this 
siffair  might  prove,  he  would  still  continue  his  love  to  the 
gospel ;  lest  it  should  be  thought,  that  it  was  for  her  sake 
only,  that  he  had  favoured  it.  But  neither  this  letter  of 
the  archbishop,  nor  another  very  moving  one  wrote  with 
her  own  hand,  made  the  least  impression  upon  the  king : 
For  her  ruin  was  decreed,  and  (after  Cranmer  had  declar- 
ted  her  marriage  with  the  king  null  and  void,  upon  her  con- 
fession of  a  prx-contract  wich  the  earl  of  Northumber- 
land) she  was  tried  in  the  Tower,  and  executed  on  the 
nineteenth  of  May,  1 5S6. 

In  1557,  the  archbishop,  with  the  joint  authority  of 
the  bishops,  set  forth  the  famou^  book,  entitled,  «  The 
<<  Erudition  of  a  Christian-man.''  This  book  was  com* 
posed  in  convocation  i  and  drawn  op  for  a  direction  to 
the  bishops  and  clergy.  It  contains  ah  explication  of 
the  creed,  the  Lord's  prayer,  the  ave^maria,  justiiication, 
and  purgatory.  This  was  a  great  step  towards  the  future 
Reformation  ;  for  in  this  book  the  universal  pastorship 
of  the  bishop  of  Rome  is  declared  to  haver  no  foundation 
in  the  word  of  God  \  the  church  of  England  is  asserted 
to  be  as  truly  and  properly  a  catholic  and  apostolic  church, 
as  that  of  Rome,  or  any  other  church  m^here  the  apostles 
personally  resided  $  and  all  churches  M^  afiirined  to  be 
equal  in  power  and  dignity,  built  upon  the  same  foun* 
dation,  governed  by  the  same  6pirit,  and  On  as  good 
grounds  expecting  the  same  glorious  immortabty.-  *  ■  In 
the  article  of  the  sacrament  of  the  altar,  though  tbexor* 
poral  presence  is  asserted,  yet  it  is  only  said,  th;it  the  sacTi^ 
ment  is  to  be  used  with  U  all  due  reverence  and  honour,** 
without  any  mention  of  die  adbiation  of  the  elements.^ 
*  F  f  The 
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The  superstitious  notions  of  the  people  concerning  tiie 
ceremonies  and  injunctions  of  the  churchy  in  thinkbg 
them  of  stricter  obligation  than  moral  duties^  are  censored. 
In  the  exposition  of  the  second  commandmenty  bowing 
do^vn  to,  or  worshipping  of  images,  is  expressly  condem- 
tied.  The  invocation  of  saints  is  restrained  to  begging 
their  intercession  for  us ;  and  health  of  body  and  mindf 
remission  of  sin,  grace  and  future  happinesSy  are  said  to 
be  above  the  disposal  of  created  beings  ;  and  blessings,  for 
the  obtaining  which,  we  must  apply  only  to  God  Almighty. 
1'he  clergy  are  forbid  to  pretend  to  temporal  jurisdiction, 
independent  on  the  civil  magistrate  j  passive  obedience  is 
asserted  without  restriction ;  and  all  resistances  on  what 
pretence  soever,  condemned.  The  people  are  cautioned 
against  mistaking  the  avs^maria  for  a  prayer,  wbich  is  on- 
ly an  hymn  of  praise.  Justification  is  attributed  to  the 
merits  and  satisfaction  of  Jejus  Chrut  alonk,  exclusive  of 
the  merit  of  good  works  :  And  the  pope's  pardon,  masses 
at  Sraia  Qelif  or  before  any  celebrated  images,  are  declar* 
ed  unprofitable  to  deliver  souls  out  of  the  middle  state  of 
punishment ;  concerning  the  nature  and  degrees  of  which 
it  is  affirmed,  tl&at  we  have  no  certainty  from  revelatioa. 
•—All  this  was  doing  something  towards  a  more  perfect 
Reformation,  when  Providence  should  afford  both  time 
und  opportunity.  ' 

Archbishop  Cranmer,  from  the  day  of  his  promotion  to 
the  see  of  Canterbury,  had  continually  employed  his 
thoughts  on  getting  the  scriptures  translated  into  English : 
He  had  often  solicited  liis  majesty  about  it,  and,  at  length, 
obtained  a  grant  that  they  might  be  translated  and  printed. 
For  want  of  good  paper  in  England,  the  copy  was  sent  to 
Paris  )  and  by  Bonner's  means  a  licence  was  procured  for 
printing  it  tliere.  As  soon  as  some  of  the  copies  came 
to  the  archbishop's  hands,  he  sent  one  to  the  lord  Crom- 
well, desiring  him  to  present  it  in  his  name  to  the  king, 
importuning  him  to  intercede  with  his  majesty,  that  by 
hi3  authority  all  his  subjects  might  have  the  liberty  of 
using  it  without  constraint ;  which  lord  Cromwell  accord* 
ingly  did,  and  the  king  readily  assented.  ^Injunctions 
were  forthwith  published,  requiring  an  English  bible  of 
the  largest  size  to  be  procured  for  the  use  of  every  parish 
church,  at  the  expence  of  the  minister  and  church  war- 
dens ;  and  prohibited  all  discouraging  the  people  from 
reading  or  hearing  the  scriptures.  The  book  was  received 
with  an  inexpressible  joy ;  every  one,  that  wras  able,  pur- 
chased the  same  ;  and  the  poor  greedily  flocked  to  hear  it 
read.    Some  persons  in  years  learned  to  read  on  purpose 

that 
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that  diej  might  peruse  it ;  and  eyen  little  children  crowded 
with  eagerness  to  hear  it*        . 

The  archbishop  was  not  yet  convinced  of  the  falseness 
of  the  absurd  doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  but  (conti- 
nued a  stiff  maintainer  of  the  corporal  presence ;  as  ap- 
pears from  his  being  unhappily  concerned  in  the  prose- 
cution  of  Lambert,  who  was  burnt,  NoTember  the  20th» 
15S8,  for  denying  transubstantiation. 

In  1539,  the  archbishop  and  the  other  bishops  who 
favoured  a  Reformation,  fell  under  the  king's  displeasure  \ 
because  they  could  not  be  persuaded,  to  give  their  assent 
in  parliament,  that  the  king  should  have  all  the  revenues 
of  the  monasteries  which  were  suppressed  to  his  own  sole 
use.  They  had  been  prevailed  upon  to  consent,  that  he 
should  have  all  the  lands  which  his  ancestors  gave  to  any 
ipf  them  ;  but  the  residue  they  would  have  bestowed  o^ 
hospitals,  schools,  and  other  pious  and  charitable  foun^ 
dations.  In  particular,  Cranmer  had  projected,  that  ;t 
provision  should  be  made,  out  of  this  fund,  in  every  ca- 
thedral, for  readers  of  divinity,  and  of  Greek  and  Hebrew^ 
and  so  to  render  them,  instesid  of  stalls  of  laziness,  semi* 
naries  of  learning.  Gardiner,  bishop  of  Winchester,  and 
the  rest  of  the  popish  faction,  took  this  opportunity  to 
insinuate  themselves,  by  their  hypocrisy  and  flattery,  into 
die  king's  favour,  and  to  incense  him  against  the  archbi« 
shop.  This  is  thought  to  have  been  the  caiise  of  the 
king's  zeal,  in  pressing  the  bill  containing  the  six  Bloixiy 
articles ;  by  which  none  were  allowed  to  speak  against 
transubstantiation,  on  pain  of  being  burnt  as  heretics; 
and  forfeiting  their  goods  and  chattels,  as  in  case  of  trea-. 
son :  It  was  also  thereby  made  felony,  and  forfeiture  of 
lands  and  goods,  to  defend  the  communion  in  both  kinds,* 
or  marriage  of  the  clergy,  or  those  who  had  vowed  celi^ 
bacy,  or  to  speak  against  private  masses  and  aUribular  con- 
fession. 

The  archbishop  argued  boldly  in  the  house  against  the 
six  articles,  three  days  together  ;  and  that  so  strenuously^' 
that  though  the  king  was  obstinate  in  passing  the  act^ 
yet  he  desired  a  copy  of  his  reasons  against  it  i  and  shewed 
no  resentment  towards  him  for  his  opposition  to  it.  The 
king  would  have  persuaded  him  to  withdraw  out  of  the 
house,  since  he  could  ndt  vote  for  the  bill ;  but,  after  i 
decent  excuse,  he  told  his  majesty,  that  he  though  him- 
self obliged  in  conscience,  to  stay  ahd  shew  his  dissent. 
When  the  bill  passed,  he  entered  his  protest  against  it  j 
and  soon  after  he  sent  his  wife  away  privately  to  her  friendi 
in  G^many.    The  king,  who  loved  him  for  hit  probir^ 

f  tad 
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And  courage,  sent  the  dukes  of  Norfolk  \and  Suffolkj  and 
the  lord  Cromwdl,  to  acquaint  him  with  the  esteem  he 
had  for  him,  and  to  assure  him  of  his  favour,  notwithstand- 
ing tlio  passing  of  the  act.  Bishop  Burnet  says,  upon  this 
master,  «  that  Cranmer  put  his  reasons  agiinsc  the  six 
«  articles  to^'T,.thcr,  and  gave  them  to  his  secretary  to  be 
«  written  out  in  a  fair  hand  for  the  king's  use  :  But  the 

*  src rotary  crossing  the  Thames  with  the  book   in  his  bo- 

<  som,  met  with  such  an  adventure  on  the  water,  as  might 

*  at  another  time  have  sent  the  author  to  the  fire.  There 
«  was  a  bear  baited  near  the  river,  which  breaking  loose, 

<  ran  into  it,  and  happened  to  overturn  the  boat  in  which 

<  Cranmei's  secretary  was ;  and  he,  being  in  danger  of 
«  his  life,  took  no  care  of  the  book,  which  falling  from 
«  him  floated  on  the  river,  and  was  taken  up  by  the  bear- 
«  keeper,  who  put  it  into  the  hand  of  a  priest  that  stood 
«  by,  to  sec  what  it  might  contain.  The  prie.-t  presently 
^  found  it  was  a  confutation  of  the  six  articles,  and  so 
«  told  the  bear- keeper,   that  the  sutlior  of  it  would  ccr- 

*  tainly  be  hanged.     So  when  the  secretary  came  to  ask 

<  for  it,  and  said  it  was  the  archbishop's  book  ;   the  other, 

*  being  an  obstinate  papist,  refused  to  give  it,  and  reckoned 

*  that  wow  Cranmcr  would  certainly  be  ruined.     But  the 

*  se<?retary  acquainted  lord  Cromwell  with  it,   who  called 

*  for  the  priest,  and  severely  chid  him  for  presuming  to 

*  keep  a  privy  counsellor's  book  ;    and   so   he  took  it  out 

<  of  his  hands.     Thus  the  archbishop  was  delivered  out 

*  of  his  danger.* 

Li  151-0,  the  king  issued  cut  a  commission  to  the  arch- 
bishop, and  a  select  number  of  bishops,  to  inspect  into 
matters  of  reli^jion,  and  exnlain  some  of  the  chief  doc- 
trines  of  it.  The  bishops  drew  up  a  set  of  articles  favour- 
ing the  oKi  pr  pish  superstitions  ;  and,  meeting  at  Lambeth, 
vehemently  urged  the  archbishop,  that  they  might  be 
e&tablibhcd,  it  being  the  king's  will  and  pleasure.  But, 
neither  by  fear  nor  flattery,  could  they  prevail  upon  him 
to  consent  to  it ;  no,  though  his  friend  the  lord  Cromwell 
lay  then  in  the  Tower,  and  himself  was  supposed  to  lose 
ground  daily  more  and  more  in  the  king's  affections.  He 
went  himself  to  the  king,  and  expostulated  with  him,  and 
so  wrought  upon  him,  that  he  joined  with  the  archbishop 
:<gain:.t  the  rest  of  the  commissioners ;  and  the  book  of 
articles  was  drawn  up  and  passed  according  to  Cranmer's 
judgment. 

Jn  this  year  the  largest  volume  of  the  English  bible  was 
published,  with  an  excellent  preface  of  the  archbishop's 
prefixed  to  it ;  and  the  king  required  all  parishes  to  pro- 
vide 
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-Vide  one  of  them  by  the  next  All-hallowtide^  under  the 
penalty  of  forty  shillings  a  month,  till  they  had  got  one« 
The  people  were  also  charged  not  to  dispute  about,  nor 
to  disturb  divine  service  by  reading  it  during  the  mass  ; 
but  to  read  it  humbly  and  reverently  for  their  instruction. 
Six  of  these  were  set  up  in  several  parts  of  St  Paul's ;  but 
Bonner,  afraid  of  the  efiect,  posted  up  near  them  an  admo- 
nition, <  that  none  should  read  them   with  vain  glory  and 

<  corrupt  affections,  or  draw  multitudes  about  them  when 

<  they  read  them.'  But  such  was  the  eager  desire  of  the 
people  after  this  new'old  treasure  (if  I  might  so  speak) 
that  great  numbers  gathered  about  those  who  read  ;  and 
such  as  had  good  voices  used  to  read  them  aloud,  in  suc- 
cession, almost  ail  day  long.  Many  sent  their  children  to 
school,  and  when  they  had  learned  to  read»  they  carried 
them  to  church  to  read  the  bible.  In  short,  the  eyes  of 
the  people  being  opened,  they  began  boldly  to  speak 
against  these  doctrines  of  the  church  of  Rome,  which 
either  contradicted*  or  could  not  be  found  in  the  Bible  % 
insomuch  that  Bonner  set  up  a  new  advertisement,  threat- 
ening to  take  away  the  Bibles,  if  this  use  were  made  of 
them.  And  upon  the  complaints  he  and  his  brethren 
presented  upon  this  subject,  the  free  use  of  the  scriptures 
was  afterwar<is  much  restrained. 

After  the  fall  of  the  lord  Cromwell,  archbishop  Cran- 
mer,  observing  the  restless  spirit  of  his  adversaries,  and 
how  they  lay  upon  the  watch  for  an  opportunity  to  bring 
him  into  trouble  ;  thought  it  prudent  to  retire  for  a  sea- 
son, and  to  live  in  as  great  privacy  as  the  duties  of  his 
station  would  permit  him.  Notwithstanding  which,  his 
implacable  enemy,  bishop  Gardiner,  was  daily  contriving 
his  ruin ;  and  he  having  procured  one  Sir  John  Gostwicke 
to  accuse  the  archbishop  in  parliament,  of  encouraging 
novel  opinions,  and  making  his  family  a  nursery  of  heresf 
and  sedition  ;  divers  lords  of  the  privy  council  moved  the 
king  to  commit  the  archbishop  to  the  Tower,  till  enquiiy 
should  be  made  into  the  truth  of  this  charge. 

The  king,  who  perceived  that  there  was  more  malice 
than  truth  in  these  clamours  against  Cranmer,  one  evening, 
under  pretence  of  diverting  himself  on  the  water,  ordered 
his  barge  to  be  rowed  to  Lambeth  side;  The  archbishop's 
servants  acquainting  their  lord  of  his  majesty's  being  so 
near,  the  archbishop  came  to  the  water- side,  to  pay  his 
respects  to  the  king,  and  to  invite  him  into  his  palace. 
The  king  commanded  the  archbishop  to  come  into  the 
barge,  and  made  him  sit  down  ctose  by  l^im  }  having  so 
Aon^y  the  king  began  to  complain  to  lun^^  of  the  nationVs 

being 
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being  over- run  with  heresy  and  new  notions  of  divinity* 
virhtch  he  had  reason  to  fear  niight  be  of  dangerous  conse- 
quence, and  that  the  faction  might  in  time  break  out  into 
a    civil  war,  and  be  the  cause  of  much  blood- shed,  and 
the  t(.tal  ruin  of  many  of  his  honest   and   peaceable  sub* 
jects.     To  prevent  which,  his  majesty  told   him,  he  was 
resolved  to  seek  after  the  grand   incendiary,  and    to  take 
him  ofFby  some  exemplary  punishment:  And   then  pro- 
ceeded to  ask  the  archbishop,  what  his  opinion  was  of  such 
a  resolution.     Though  Cranmer  soon  smelt  the   meaning 
of  that  question,  yet  he  freely,  and  without  the    least  ap- 
pearance of  concern,  replied,  that  his  majesty's  resolution 
was  greatly    to  be  commended  \  and   that  not  only  the 
prime  incendiary,  but  also  the  rest  of  the  factious  heretics 
ought  to  be  made  public  examples  to  the  terror  of  others : 
But  tlun  he  cautioned  the  king,  not  to  charge  those  with 
heresy,  who  made  the  divinely-inspired  scriptures  the  rule 
of  their  faith,  and    could   prove  their   doctrines   by  clear 
testimonies  from  the  word  of  God,     Upon  this,  the  king 
cnme  closer,  and  plainly  told  him,  he  had  been   informed 
by  many,  that  he  was  the  grand  heresiarch,  who  encou- 
raged all  this  heterodoxy,  and  that  his  authority   had  oc- 
casioned the  six  articles  to  be  contested  so  publicly  in  liis 
province.     The  archbishop  modestly  replied,  that  he  could 
not  acknowledge  himself  to  be  of  the  same  opinion,  in 
respect  of  these  articles,  as  he  had  declared  himself  of, 
when  the  bill  was  passing ;  but  that  notwithstanding  he 
was  not  conscious  to  himself,  of  having   offended  against 
the  act.     Then  the  king,  putting  on  an  air  of   pleasantr^i 
asked  him,  whether  his  bed-chamber  would  stand  the  test 
of  those  articles  \  the  archbishop  gravely  and  ingenuously 
confessed,  that  he  was   married  in  Germany  during  his 
embassy  at  the  emperor's  court,  before  his  promotion  to 
the  see  of  Canterbury  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  assured  the 
king,  that  on  the  passing  that  act,  he  had  parted  with  his 
wife,  and  sent  her  abroad  to  her  friends.     His  answering 
thus,  without  evasion  or  reserve,  so  pleased  the  king,  that 
he  now  pulled  off  the  mask,  and  assured  him  of  his  favour ; 
and  then  freely  told   him  of  the  information  preferred 
against  him,  and  who  they  were  that  pretended  to  make 
it  good.     The  archbishop  said,  that  he  was  not  afraid  of 
the  strictest  scrutiny ;  and  therefore  was  willing  to  submit 
himself  to  a  legal  trial.     The  king  assured  him,  he  would 
put  the  cause  into  his  own  hands,  and  trust  him  entirely 
with  the  management  of  it.     This,  the  archbishop  remon- 
strated, would  be  censured  as  partiality^  and  the  king's 
justice  called  in  question  :  But  bis  majesty  had  so  strong 

an 
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an  opinion  of  Cranmer's  integrity,  that  he  was  resolved  to 
leave  it  to  his  conduct ;  and  having  farther  assured  him 
of  the  entire  confidence  he  reposed  in  him^  dismissed  him. 
The  archbishop  immediatley  sent  down  his  vicar-gene- 
ra],   and    principal    register,  to    Canterbury,    to  make  a 
thorough  enquiry  into  the  affair,  and   trace  the  progress 
of  this  plot   against   him.     In  the  mean  time  his  adver- 
saries importunately  pressed  the  king  to  send  him  to  pri- 
son, and  oblige  him  to  answer  to  the  charge  of  heresy.    At 
length  his  majesty  resigned  so  far  to  their  solicitations,  as 
to  consent,  that  if  the  archbishop  could  fairly  be  proved 
guilty  of  any  one  crime  against  either  church  or  state^ 
he  should  be  sent  to  prison  :   In  this  the  king  acted  the 
politician,  intending,  by,  thus  seemingly  giving  counte- 
nance to  the  prosecution,  to  discover  who  were  Cranmer's 
chief  adversaries,  and  what  was  the  length  of  their  design 
against  him.     At   midnight  he  sent  a  gentleman  of  his 
privy-chamber  to  Lambeth,  to  fetch  the  archbishop  j  and, 
when  he  was  come,  told  him,  how  he  had  been  daily  im- 
portuned to  commit  him  to  prison,  as  a  f^ivourer  of  here- 
sy ;  and  how  far  he  had  complied.    The  archbishop  thank- 
ed his  majesty  for  this  timely  notice,  and  declared  himself 
willing  to  go  to  prison,  and  stand  a  trial ;   for  being  con- 
scious that  he  was  not  guilty  of  any   offence,   he  thought 
that  the  best  way  to  clear   his  innocence,  and  remove  all 
unreasonable  and  groundless  suspicions. 

The  king,  admiring  his  simplicity,  told  him,  he  was  in 
the  wrong  to  rely  so  much  on  his  innocence  }  for  if  he 
were  once  under  a  cloud,  and  hurried  to  prison,  there 
would  be  villains  enough  to  swear  any  thing  against  him  ; 
but  while  he  was  at  liberty,  ami  his  character  entire,  it 
would  not  be  so  easy  to  suborn  witnesses  against  him. 
And  therefore,  continued  he,  since  your  own  unguarded 
simplicity  makes  you  less  cautious  than  you  ought  to 
be,  I  will  suggest  to  you  the  means  of  your  preserva- 
tion.  To-morrow  you  will  be  sent  for  to  the  privy- 
council,  and  ordered  to  prison ;  upon  this  you  are  to 
request,  that  since  you  have  the  honour  to  be  one  of  the 
board,  you  may  be  admitted  unto  the  council,  and  the 
informers  against  you  brought  face  to  face  ;  and  then, 
if  you  cannot  clear  yourself,  you  are  willing  to  go  to 
prison  :  If  this  reasonable  request  is  denied  you,  appeal 
to  me,  and  give  them  this  sign,  that  you  have  my 
authority  for  so  doing.'  Then  the  king  took  a  ring  of 
great  value  off  his  finger,  gave  it  to  the  archbishop,  and 
dismissed  him. 
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The  next  morning,  tli«f  archbishop  was  summoned  tq 
the  privy-council  \  and,  when  he  came  there,,  was  denied 
admittance  into  the  council- dp mbiM*.  When  Di  ButtSi 
one  oi  the  king's  phybici.ih>,  ia-avd  of  [his,  he  came  to  the 
archbishop,  who  w.'.s  w.tituig  in  tlie  lubby  aniongst  the 
footmen,  to  shew  his  rehpt-ct,  and  to  protect  him  from 
iiiSuUs.  The  kmg  biXHi  «ittcr  semting  for  the  doctor,  he 
acqii.iinted  his  n).ije.sty  wiih  the  shameful  indignity  put 
upon  the  archbisiicp.  Ihe  kin^,  incensed,  that  the 
Tkimate  or  ALL  Ei«c;i  and  il.uuid  be  used  m  so  con- 
tumeiiouh  a  mannci,  innncdtacoly  sent  to  command  them 
to  admit  the  archbishop  into  the  council- chamber.  At 
his  entrance  he  was  saluted  with  an  heavy  accusation,  of 
having  infected  the  wi>ole  realm  with  heresy  }  and  com- 
manded to  the  Tuv.cr,  till  the  whole  of  this  charge  v^s 
thoroughly  examined.  The  archbishop  desired  toseethe 
iniormers  against  liiin,  and  to  have  the  liberty  of  defend- 
ing himself  before  the  coiincil,  and  not  to  be  sent  to  pri- 
son on  bare  sr.spii.t  n.  But  when  this  was  absolutely 
denied  him,  and  h  i.ing  that  neither  arguments  nor  iu- 
tre  ties  woul !  piv-v.i.l,  he  appealed  to  the  king;  and 
producing  ihe  riiig  he  had  givin  him,  put  a  stop  to  their 
proceedings.  When  they  c;inie  before  tiie  king,  he  sererely 
reprimanded  thcni,  expatiated  on  hisobligations  to  Craumer 
for  his  hdelity  •uul  in'  giity,  and  charged  them,  if  they 
had  any  alFection  for  hnn,  to  express  it,  by  their  love  and 
kindness  to  the  archbishop.  Cr/inmcr,  having  escaped  th-j 
snare,  never  si:ewi'd  ilie  least  resentment  for  the  injuries 
done  him;  and,  troni  this  time  forwards,  had  so  great  a 
bhare  in  the  kiii(;'s  favour,  that  nothing  farther  was  at- 
ten'ptod  against  him. 

These  troubles  of  the  good  archbishop  are  somewhat 
differently  ril.ited  by  (iocU)!-  ]>urnet  and  Mr  Strype  ;  but 
1  r.ihcr  clmse  lo  ioilvjw  arehbi.>*f  top  Parker's  account,  who, 
living  in  thn.se  times,  must  be  allowed  to  be  a  much  better 
authority  m  tilings  (f  this  nature,  than  any  who  lived  at 
so  gieat  a  di^-.uice. 

The  archbish  p's  vicar- general  and  register,  being  found 
negligent  ;:ii(i  (ii)..inry,  the  king  sent  doctor  Lee  privately 
to  Car.terruiy,  to  v>..niine  into  this  conspiracy  against  the 
;irchbish(;p,  ano  nu.ke  his  re  port  of  what  he  could  discover. 
Cn  a  Firiet  ei  quiiy,  ho  iound  letters  from  bisliop  Gar- 
diner's ^(.cutaly,  by  which  it  appeared,  that  that  prelate 
had  been  the  principal  promoter  of  this  prosecution  against 
Crannicr.  Wlun  the  bibhop  ol  Winchester  perceived,  that 
his  (ie- i^rs  ag.nni.t  the  aichbish.op  were  detected,  fearing 
t^e  ^onsiqu*  nee,  he  wrote  him  a  very  penitent  letter,  in 
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^hich  he  acknowledged  himself  to.  have  been  giiilty  of 
great  folly  in  giving  credit  to  those  slanderotis  reports^ 
which  were  raised  against  the  archbishop,  as  if  he  had  been 
a  favourer  of  heresy  and  false  doctrines  ;  declaring,  that  he 
was  now  entirely  satisfied,  that  these  accusations  were 
wholly  false  and  groundless  ;  asking  pardon  in  most  sub- 
missive and  affectionate  terms,  for  his  great  rashness  and. 
undutifulness,  and  promising  all  future  obedience  ^nd 
fidelity  to  the  archbishop,  whom  he  stiled  his  good  and 
gentle  father.  On  the  reception  of  this  letter,  the  arch- 
bishop, laying  aside  all  resentment  against  htm,  resolved 
to  forget  what  was  past ;  and  said,  since  Gardiner  called 
him  father,  he  would  prove  a  father  to  htnfi  indeed :  And 
when  the  king  would  have  laid  the  bishop  of  Vyinchester's^ 
letter  before  the  house  of  lords,  Cranmer  prevailed  with 
him,  not  to  give  the  bishop  any  trouble  about  it,  but  to 
let  the  matter  drop. 

The  same  lenity  he  shewed  towards  doctor  Thornton* 
the  su^ragan  of  Dover,  and  doctor  Barbar  i  who,  though 
entertained  in  his  family,  and  entrusted  with  his  secrets, 
and  indebted  to  him  for  many  favours,  had  ungratefully 
conspired,  with  Gardiner,  to  take  away  his  life.    When  he 
first  discovered  their  treachery,  he  took  them  aside  into  his 
^udy,  and  telling  them  that  he  had  been  basely  and  falsely 
abused  by  some,  in  whom  he  had  always  reposed  the  great- 
est conhdence,  desired  them  to  advise  him,  how  he  should 
behave  himself  towards  them.  They,  not  suspecting  to  be 
conct  rned  in  the  question,  replied,  that  such  vile  aban- 
doned villains  ought  tQ,  be  prosecuted  with  the  utmost 
rigour  ;   nay,  deseived  to  die  without  mercy.     At  this  the 
archbishop,  lifting   up  his    hand^  to  heaven,  cried  out, 
*«  Merciful    God,  whom  may  a  man   trust !"   And  then 
pulling  out  of  his  bosom  the  letters,  by  which  he  had 
discovered  their  treachery,  asked  them  if  they  knew  those 
papers.  When  they  saw  their  own  letters  produced  againat 
chem,  they  were  in  the  utmost  confusion,  and,  falling  down 
on  their  knees,  humbly  sued  for  forgiveness.    The  arch- 
bishop told  them,  that  he  forgave  them,  and  would  praj 
for  them  ;-but  that  they  must  not  expect  him  ever  to  trust 
them  for  the  future. 

And  now  I  am  upon  this  subject  of  the  archbishop's 
readiness  to  forgive  and  forget  injuries,  I  cannot  but  tike 
])otice  of  a  pleasant  story  which  happened  some  time  be* 
fore  this :  The  archbishop's  first  wife,  whom  he  married 
at  Cambridge,  lived  at  the  Dolphin^inn  ;  and  he  often  re- 
sorting thither  on  that  account,  the  popish  party  had  raised 
a  story,  that  he  was  hostler  of  that  iiin,'«iid  never  had  th^ 
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hcncHt  of  a  learned  education.    This  idle  stoiy  a  Yorkshire 
priest  had  with  great  confidence  asserte'di  in  an  ale-house^ 
wl.ii^^h  he  used  to  frequent ;  railing  at  the  archbishop,  and 
sayingi  that  he  had  no  more  learning  than  a  goose.    Some 
of  the  parish,  who  had  a  respect  for  Cranmer's  character, 
informed  the  lord  Cromwell  of  this,  who  immediately  sent 
for  the  priest,  and  committed  him  to  the  Fleet  prison. 
When  he  ha^  been  there  nine  or  ten  weeks,  he  sent  a  re- 
lation of  his  to  the  archbishop,  to  beg  his  pardon,  and 
humbly  sue  to  him  for  a  discharge.     The  archbishop  in- 
stantly sent  for  him,  and,  after  a  gentle  reproof*  asked  the 
priest  whether  he  knew  him  ;  to  which  he  answered,  no* 
The  archbishop  expostulated  with  him;  why  he  should  then 
make  so  free  with  his  character.     The  priest  excused 
himself  by  his  being  in  drink :  But  this,  Cranmer  told 
him  was  a  double  fault ;  and  then  let  him  know  that  if 
he  had  a  mind  to  try  what  a  scholar  he  was,  he  should  hatre 
liberty  to  oppose  him  in  whatever  science  he  pleased.    The 
priest  humbly  asked  his  pardon,  and  confessed  himself  to 
be  very  ignorant,  and  to  understand  nothing  but  his  mo- 
ther tongue.     <<  No  doubt  then,  (said  Cranmer)  yon  are 
**  well  versed  in  the  English  bible,  and  can  answer  any 
<<  questions  out  of  that :   Pray  tell  me  who  was  David's 
<<  father  ?''  The  priest  stood  still  a  while  to  comder  ;  but 
«<  at  last  told  the  archbishop,  he  could  not  recollect  bis  name. 
"  Tell  me  then  (says  Cranmer)  who  was  Solomon's  fa- 
ther ?'*  The  poor  priest  replied,  that  he  had  no  skill  in  ge- 
nealogies, and  could  not  tell.    Then  the  archbishop  advis* 
ed  him  to  frequent  ale-houses  less^  and  his  study  more; 
;ind  admonished  him,  not  to  accuse  others  for  want  of 
learning,  till  he  was  master  of  some  himself;  discharged 
him  out  of  custody,  and  sent  him  home  to  his  cure. 

Thus  much  may  suffice  concerning  the  clemency  and 
charitable  forgiving  temper  of  the  archbishop.  He  was 
much  blamed  by  many  for  his  too  great  lenity  ;  which,  it 
was  thought,  encouraged  the  popish  faction  to  make  fresh 
attempts  against  him.  The  king,  observing  their  impla- 
cable hatred  towards  him,  and  the  perils  to  which  he  was 
exposed,  on  account  of  the  zeal  for  the  Reformation  of 
those  abuses  under  which  the  church  groaned,  changed 
l)is  coat  of  arms,  from  the  three  cranes,  to  three  pelicans ; 
thereby  intimating  to  him,  that  he  must,  like  the  pelican, 
shed  his  blood,  for  his  spiritual  children's  benefit^  if  it 
should  please  God  to  call  him  thereto. 

And  now  the  archbishop,  finding  the  juncture  somewhat 
favourable,  argued  against  the  sanguinary  act  of  the  sis  ar- 
ticles^ in  the  parliament  house^  and  pressed  for  a  mitigation 
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^  Its  severity ;  and  made  such  an  inpression  on  the  king, 
And  the  temporal  lords  bj  bis  strong  and  persuasive  reasoo- 
ing»  that  they  agreed  to  moderate  me  rigour  of  the  statute. 
Soon  after,  the  king  prepared  for  an  expedition  against 
France,  and  ordering  a  litany  to  be  said  for  a  blessing  on 
his  arms,  the  archbishop  prevailed  with  him  to  let  it  be  set 
forth  in  English ;  the  service  in  an  unknown  tongue  mak« 
ing  the  people  negligent  in  coming  to  church.    TliiSy  with 
the  prohibition  of  some  superstitious  and  unwarrantable 
customs,  touching  vigilsr  and  the  worship  of  the  crossi  w^$ 
all  the  progress  the  Reformation  made,  during  the  reign 
of  king  Henry  :  For  the  intended  Reformation  of  the  ca- 
non law,  was,  by  the  craft  of  bishop  Gardiner,  suppressed 
for  reasons  of  state ;  and  the  king,  towards  the  latter  end  of 
his  life,  seemed  to  have  a  strong  bias  towards  the  popish 
superstitions,  and  to  fr6wn  on  ail  attempts  of  a  Reformation. 
On  the  ^bth  of  January,  IS^df  king  Henry  departed  this 
life  ;  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Edward,  who  was  god- 
son to  the  archbishop,  and  had  been  instructed  by  men  who 
fnvoured  the  Reformation.     Archbishop  Cranmer  was  one 
of  those,  whom  the  late  king  had  nominated  for  his  exe- 
cutors, and  who  were  to  take  the  administration  of  the 
government  into  their  hands,  till  king  Edward  was  eigh« 
teen  years  old  :  And  when  the  earl  of  Hertford  was  after- 
wards chosen  protector,  his  power  was  limited,  so  as  not 
to  be  able  to  do  any  thing,  without  the  advice  and  consent 
of  all  the  other  executors. 

The  bislK>ps  of  the  popish  party  (says  bishop  Burnet) 
took  strange  methods  to  insinuate  themselves  into  the  late 
king's  confi<lence  ;  for  they  took  out  commissions,  by  which 
they  acknowledged,  that  <  all  jurisdiction,  civil  and  ec- 
«  clesiastical,  flowed  from  the  king,  and  that  they  exercised 
*  it  only  at  the  king's  courtesy,  and  would  resign  it  at  his 
<  command.*  That  archbishop  Cranmer  adopted  this  er- 
ror, is  plain,  not  only  from  his  answers  to  some  questions 
relating  to  the  government  of  the  church,  first  published 
by  doctor  Sti^lingflect,  in  his  Irenicum,  but  from  the  com- 
mission, which  he  now  took  out  from  the  new  king ;  whom 
he  petitioned  for  a  revival  of  his  jurisdiction  ;  and  that  as 
he  had  exercised  the  functions  of  an  archbishop  during  the 
former  reigns,  so  that  authority  determining  with  the  late 
king's  life,  his  present  majesty  would  trust  him  with  the 
same  jurisdiction.  On  this  error  of  the  archbishop,  the 
n)odern  papists  make  tragical  outcries,  forgetting,  that  it 
was  the  common  mistake  of  those  times ;  and  that  Bonner 
not  only  took  out  the  same  comniiission  now,  but  had  before 
taken  out  that  other  in  the  reign  of  king  Henry,  tn  which 
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(as  wn  have  observed)  the  kin);  was  declared  the  fountaiii 

of  all  .iutiiurity,  civil  and  ccciesrablica) }  and  thosey  who 
forniciiy  exercised  ecclcyiasticil  jurisdiction,  are  said  to 
have  done  it  precariously,  and  at  the  courtesy  of  the  king, 
;iiul  tluu  it  was  lawful  for  him  to  revok-.*  it  at  pleasure: 
And  ihereiore,  since  the  lord  Cromwell,  the  king's  vicar- 
general  in  ecclebiastical  ::iT.iirs,  was  so  far  employed  in 
matters  of  state,  as  not  to  be  at  leisure  to  discharge  his 
i  unction  every  where,  the  king  gave  »Bonner  authority  to 
exercise  episcopal  jurisdiction  in  the  diocese  of  London. 

This  seems  to  have  been  the  precedent,  after  which  the 
new  commissions  were  row  formed.  Mr  Strypc,  indeed, 
confidently  afhrms  the  archbishop  to  have  had  a  hand  in 
drawing  them  up  ;  but  the  very  words,  which  he  quotes  to 
prove  it,  are  manifestly  taken  from  the  preamble  to  Bon- 
ner's commission.  But  from  these  unprimicive  and  unca- 
iholic  notions,  our  archbisliop  was  happily  recovered  by 
that  urjglu  luminary  of  our  reformed  church,  bishop Kidley« 

i'he  late  king,  who  died  in  the  Roman  communion, 
(though  his  imperfections  are  so  freely  charged  on  the 
Rcfoiination  by  the  ];ci|;i:,ts)  had,  in  his  will,  left  six 
hundred  pounds  per  annum,  for  masses  for  his  soul,  with 
prevision  for  four  solemn  cbits  every  year  ;  but,  by  the 
influence  ot  the  archbishop,  this  superstitious  part  of  his 
will,  notwithstanding  his  strict  and  solemn  charge  for  its 
execution,  was  neglected. 

On  tie  'iOth  oi  February,  the  coronation  of  king  Edward 
war  ookn.i.izcd  ar  WcstminLter  Abbey.  The  ceremony  was 
perioMiicd  by  archbishop  Cranmer,  who  made  an  excellent 
.speecli  to  the  king  ;  in  wiiich,  e.fter  a  censure  of  the  papal 
encrcaciiinents  on  prince.^,  and  a  declaration,  that  the 
sok  ii;n  ceremonies  of  a  coronation  add  nothing  to  the 
authori:\  of  a  piiijce,  wliose  power  is  derived  immediately 
from  Cod  ;  he  goes  on  to  ii:forni  the  king  of  his  dutyi 
exhorts  him  to  follow  the  precedent  of  good  Josias,  to 
regulate  the  worship  of  God,  to  suppress  idolatry,  reward  ^ 
viiiuc,  execute  justice-,  relieve  the  poor,  repress  violence, 
and  punish  the  evil  dotr.  It  may  not  be  improper,  to 
transcribe  what  he  says  concerning  the  divine  original  of 
kingly  power,  in  his  own  wouls  •,  to  rectify  some  prefail- 
ing  notions  amongst  us.  "  The  solemn  rites  of  corona* 
•**iion  (bays  i.e)  l.ave  their  ends  and  utility,  yet  neithcf 

direct  torce  ur  necessity  5  they  be  good  admonitions  to 

put  kings  in  mind  of  their  duty  to  God,  but  no  increase- 
*<  n.c-nt  oi  their  dignity  :  For  they  be  God's  anointed^  not 
'<  in  respect  of  the  oil,  which  the  bishop  usetb,  but  in 
**  coLsidcraiion  of  their  power  which  is  ordained^  of  the 

«<  sword 
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«  sword  which  is  authonzedi  bf  their  persons  wMdh  are 
««  elected  of  God  ;  and  indued  wirii  the  gifts  of  his  Spirit^ 
«*  for  the  better  ruling  and  guiding  of  the  people.  The 
«<  oil,  if  added,  is  but  a  ceremony  ;  if  it  be  wanting,  the 
«  king  is  yet  a  perfect  monarch  notwithstanding,  and 
<<  God*s  anointed,  as  well  as  if  he  was  inoiled."  Then 
follows  his  account  of  the  king's  duty ;  after  which  he 
goes  on,  "  Being  bound  by  my  function,  to  lay  these 
*<  things  before  your  royal  highness  j  yet  I  openly  declare, 
««  before  the  living  God,  and  before  the  nobles  of  the  land, 
«  that  I  have  no  commission  to  denounce  your  majesty 
«<  deprived,  if  your  highness  miss  in  part,  or  in  whole,  of 
•'  these  performances.*' 

This  speech  had  so  good  an  effect  on  the  young  king, 
that  a  royal  visitation  was  resolved  on,  to  rectify  the  dis- 
orders of  the  church,  and  reform  religion.  The  visitors 
had  six  circuits  assigned  them  ;  and  every  division  had  a 
preacher,  whose  business  it  was,  to  bring  off  the  people 
from  superstition,  and  dispose  them  for  the  intended  alte- 
rations. And  to  make  the  impressions  of  their  doctrine 
more  lasting,  the  archbishop  thought  it  highly  expedient 
to  have  soine  homilies  composed  ;  which  shouid,  in  a  plain 
method,  teach  the  grounds  and  foundation  of  true  reli«- 
gion,  and  correct  the  prevailing  errors,  and  superstitions. 
On  this  head  he  consulted  the  bishop  of  Winchester,  and 
desired  his  concurrence  ;  but  to  no  purpose  :  For  Gardiner, 
forgetting  his  large  professions  of  all  future  obedience  to 
the  archbishop,  was  turned  with  the  dog  t©  his  vomit, 
and  wrote  to  the  protector,  to  put  a  stop  to  the  Reformation 
in  its  birth.  When  Cranmer  perceived  that  Gardiner  was 
obstinate,  he  went  on  without  him,  and  set  forth  the  firsc 
book  of  homilies,  in  which  himself  had  the  chief  hand*. 
Soon  after,  Erasmus's  Paraphrase  on  the  ^J^ew  Testament 
was  translated,  and  placed  in  every  churchy  for  the  in» 
struction  of  the  people.  ^ 

Oii  November  5,  1547,  a  convocation  was  held  at  St 
Paul's,  which  the  archbishop  opened  with  a  speech  ;  iu 
which  he  put  the  clergy  in  mind  of  applying  themselves 
to  the  study  of  the  holy  scriptures,  and  proceeding  accord- 
ing to  that  rule,  in  the  throwing  off  the  corrupt  innova* 
tions  of  popery.  But  the  terror  of  the  six  article*  -being 
a  check  on  the  majority,  they  acquainted  the  archbishop 
with  their  fears  ;  who,  reporting  it  to  die  council,  prevailed 
to  have  that  act  repealed.  In  this  convocation,  the  com- 
munion was  ordered  to  be  administered  in  both  kinds,  ^nd 
the  lawfulness  of  the  marriage  of  the  .clergy  ^afErmed  by  a 
great  majority. 

In 
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In  the  latter  end  of  January^  the  archbishop  wrote  t» 
Bonner,  to  forbid,  throughout  his  diocese,  the  ridiculous 
processions,  which  were  usual  in  the  popish  times,  on 
Candlemas-Day,  Ash- Wednesday  and  Palm*Sunday  ^  and  to 
cause  notice  thereof  to  be  given  to  the  other  neighbouring 
bishops,  that  they  might  do  the  same.  He  was  also  one 
of  the  committee  appointed  to  inspect  the  offices  of  the 
church,  and  to  reform  them  according  to  scripture  and  the 
purest  antiquity  ;  And  by  them  a  new  office  for  the  holy 
communion  was  drawn  up,  and  set  fortli  by  authority. 

This  year  was  also  published  the  archbisiiop's  catechism, 
entitled,  <(  A  short  instruction  ni  Christian  religion,  for 
**  the  singular  prohc  of  children  and  young  people,''  and 
a  Latin  treatise  oi  his,  against  unwritten  verities.  From 
this  catechism,  it  is  plain,  that  he  had  now  recovered 
himself  from  those  extravagant  notions  of  the  regal  supre- 
macy, which  he  had  once  run  into  j  for  here  he  strenuously 
asserts  the  divine  commission  of  bishops  andpriests,  enlarges 
on  the  efficacy  of  their  absolution  and  spiritual  censures, 
and  earnestly  wishes  for  the  restoring  the  primitive  peni- 
tentiary discipline. 

In  1550,  the  archbishop  published  his  ^  Defence  of 
<<  the  true  and  catholic  doctrine  of  the  sacrament   of  the 
<<  body  and  blood  of  our  baviour  Christ/'  He  had  now,  by 
the  advice  and  assistance  of  bishop  Ridley,  overcome  those 
strong  prejudiceshe  had  so  long  laboured  uuder,in  favour  of 
the  corporal  presence  \  and  in  this  treatise,  from  scripture 
and  reason,  excellently   confuted  it.     The  popish  'party 
were  alarmed  at  the  publication  of  it }  and  soon  after  two 
answers  to  it  were  published,  the  one  written  by  Dr  Smith, 
the  other  by  Gardiner.     The  archbishop  defended  his  book 
against  them  both  -,  and  was  allowed,  by  all  impartial  rea* 
ders,  vastly  to  have  the  superiority  in  the  argument.   The 
archbishop's  book  was  afterwards  translated  into  Latin,  by 
sir  John  Cheke,  and  was  highly  esteemed  by  all  learned  fo* 
reigners  for  the  great  knowledge  in  scripture  ^nd  eccle- 
siastical antiquity  therein  discovered. 

The  next  material  occurrence  relating  to  the  archbishop^ 
was  the  publication  of  the  forty-two  articles  of  religion  i 
which,  with  the  assistance  of  bishop  Ridley,  he  drew  up  for 
preserving  and  maintaining  the  purity  and  unity  oi  the 
church.  They  were  also  revised  by  several  other  bishops 
and  learned  divines  ;  and,  after  their  corrections,  futber 
enlarged  and  improved  by  Cranmer.  These  artides  were 
agrc;ed  to  in  convocation  in  1552,  and  in  156%  were  pub- 
lished by  royal  autbgrity,  both  in  Latin  and  Eogliah. 

Thtt. 
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The  archbishop  had  formed  a  desigtii  in  the  feign  of 
the  late  king  Henry,  to  review  and  purge  the  old  canon 
Hw  from  its  popish  corruptions,  and  had  made  some  pio- 
gress  in  the  work :  But  hj  the  secret  artifices^of  Gardiner 
and  others,  that  king  was  prevailed  upon  not  to  counte* 
nance  or  encourage  it.  In  this  reign  he  resumed  his  de- 
sign, and  procured  a  commission  from  the  king,  for  him- 
self, with  other  learned  divines  and  lawyers,  diligently  to 
examine  into  the  old  church-laws ;  and  to  compile  such 
a  body  of  laws  as  they  thought  most  expedient  to  be  prac- 
tised in  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  and  most  conducive  to 
order  and  good  discipline.  The  archbishop  prosecuted 
this  noble  undertaking  with  great  vigour,  and  had  the 
principal  hand  in  it :  But  when  a  correct  and  complete 
draught  of  it  was  finished  and  prepared  for  the  royal 
assent,  the  unhappy  death  of  the  good  young  king  blasted 
this  great  design,  and  prevented  its  confirmation.  The 
book  was  published  by  archbishop  Parker,  in  the  year 
1571,  entitled,  Reformatio  legmn  ecclesiasticarum* 

King  Edward  was  now  iar  gone  in  a  consumption,  not 
without  some  strong  suspicions  of  being  brought  into  that 
coEidition  by  slow  poison;  and,  finding  himself  decay  apace,^ 
began  to  think  of  settling  the  succession.  He  had  been 
persuaded  by  the  artifices  of  the  duke  of  Noithumberland, 
to  exclude  his  sisters,  and  to  bequeath  the  crown  to  the 
lady  Jane  Grey,  who  was  married  to  Northumberland's  son* 
This,  the  duke  pretended,  was  absolutely  necessary  for 
the  preservation  of  the  reformed  religion,  which  would  be 
in  great  danger  from  the  succession  of  the  Princess  Mary. 
— But,  in  fact,  he  had  nothing  at  heart  but  the  aggran- 
dizing his  own  family,  and  intailing  the  crown  on  his 
posterity  ;  for  he  was  even  then  a  papist,  as  he  after- 
wards confessed  at  his  execution.  The  archbishop  did 
his  utmost  to  oppose  his  alteration  of  the  succession  :  He 
argued  against  it  with  the  king,  telling  him,  that  religion, 
wanted  not  to  be  defended  by  such  unrighteous  methods  'y 
that  it  was  one  of  the  gross  errors  of  the  papists,  to  justify 
the  excluding  or  deposing  princes  from  their  just  rights^ 
on  account  of  religion  ;  and,  let  the  consequence  be  what 
it  would,  justice  ought  to  take  place,  and  the  protection 
of  the  church  committed  to  the  care  of  that  righteous 
providence,  which  was  never  known  to  give  a  blessing  to 
those,  who  endeavoured  to  preserve  themselves  from  any 
imminent  danger  by  unlawful  means.  But  his  majesty, 
being  over-persuaded  by  Northumberland's  agents,  was  not 
to  be  moved  from  his  resolution  i  The  will  was  made,  and 
subscribed  by  the  council  and  tlie  judges  The  arch- 
bishop 
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bishop  was  sent  for,  last  of  all,  and  reqaired  to  subscri(>e : 
But  he  plainly  told  them  he  could  not  do  it  without  per- 
jury, having  sworn  to  the  entail  of  the  crown  on  the  two 
princesses,  Mary  i:nd  Elizabeth.  To  this  the  king  replied, 
that  the  judges,  who  best  knew  the  constitution,  should 
be  most  regarded  in  this  point ;  and  they  had  informed 
him,  that,  notwithstanding  thnt  entail,  he  might  lawfully 
bequeath  the  crown  to  the  lady  Jane.  The  archbishop 
desired  to  diicourbc  v/ith  them  himself  about  this  mattery 
and  they  nil  agreeing,  that  he  might  lawfully  vubscribe 
the  king's  M'ill,  he  was  after  many  persuasions,  premiled 
upon  to  resign  his  own  private  scruples  to  their  authority, 
and  at  last,  not  without  great  reluctancy,  he  set  his  hand 
to  ir. 

On  the  sixth  of  July,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  155S,  it 
pleased  Almighty  God  to  take  to  himself  this  pious  and 
good  prince,  king  Edward  *,  and  the  archbishop,  having 
subscribed  to  the  king's  will,  thought  himself  obliged,  by 
virtue  of  his  oath,  to  join  the  lady  Jane.  But  her  short- 
lived power  soon  expired,  and  queen  Mary's  title  was  uni- 
versally acknowledged,  and  submitted  to. 

Not  long  after  her  accession,  a  false  report  was  raised ; 
that  archbishop  Cranmer,  in  order  to  make  his  court  to 
the  queen,  had  offered  to  restore  the  Latin  service,  and 
that  he  had  already  said  mass  in  Lis  cathedral  church  of 
Canterbury.  To  vindicate  himself  from  this  vile  and  base 
aspersion,  the  archbibhop  published  a  declaration  ;  in 
which  he  not  only  cleared  himself  from  that  unjust  im- 
putation, but  offered  publicly  to  defend  the  English  litur- 
gy, and  prove  it  consonant  to  scripture,  and  the  purest  an- 
tiquity ;  and  challenged  his  enemies  to  a  disputation;  This' 
declaration  soon  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  council,  who 
sent  a  copy  of  it  to  the  queen's  commissioner's ;  and 
they  immediately  sent  for  the  archbishop,  and  questioned 
him  about  it.  Crrnmcr  acknowledged  it  to  be  his ;  but 
complained  that  it  had,  contrary  to  his  intent,  stolen 
abroad  in  so  imperfect  a  condition :  For  his  design  was 
to  review  and  correct  it,  and  then,  after  he  had  pat  his 
seal  to  it,  to  fix  it  up  at  Sc  Paul's,  and  on  all  the  church- 
doors  in  London.  This  bold  and  extraordinary  answer  so 
irritated  them,  v  ?,t  they  sent  him,  within  a  week,  to  the 
Tower,  there  to  be  conhnod,  till  the  queen's  pleasure  con- 
cerning him  was  known.  Some  of  his  friends,  who  fore* 
saw  this  storm,  had  advised  him  to  consult  his  safety,  by 
retiring  beyond  sea  \  but  he  thought  it  would  reflect  a 
great  dishonour  on  the  cause  he  had  espoused,  if  he  should 
desert  his  station  at  such  a  time  as  this ;  and  chose  rather 

to 
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lb  haMtd  his  life,  than  give  luch  just  citle  ctf  ekuiial 

and  odeiice.  The  sabstaace  of  this  remarkable  paper  wae 
m.  fUiows  1  That  he  found  the  deyil  was,  more  than  dr- 
dmarjr,  busy  in  defaming  the  servants  of  God ;  and  that 
whereas  the  corruptions  of  the  mass  had  been  cast  out, 
und  that  the  Lord's  Supper  was  again  set  upi  accordbg  to 
its  first  institution  ^  the  devil  now,  to  promote  the  mass^ 
#litch  was  his  invention,  set  his  instruments  on  work, 
who  gave  it  out,  that  it  was  now  said  in  Canterbury  by  the 
iffchbisbop's  order :  Therefore  he  protested,  that  it  was 
false,  and  that  a  dissembling  monk  (meaning  Thornton, 
taffiragan  bishop  of  Dover)  had  done  it  without  l^is  know- 
kdge.  He  also  offered,  that  he  and  Peter  Martyr,  witb 
four  or  five  more  whom  he  ^ould  name,  were  ready  to 
prove  the  errors  of  the  mfsissi  and  to  defend  the  doctrine 
ufid  service  set  forth  by  the  late  king,  as  most  conformable 
to  the  word  of  God,  and  to  the  practice  of  the  ancient 
church  of  many  ages. 

In  the  middle  of  November,  archbishop  Cranmer  was  at- 
tainted by  the  parliament,  (which  in  those  times  yielded 
to  any  thing,  and  to  every  thing)  and  adjudged  giultv  o£ 
high  treason,  at  Guildhall.  His  see  was  hereupon  decuured 
md :  And  on  the  tenth  of  December  the  dean  and  chapter 
of  Canterbury  gave  commissions  to  several  persons  to  ex«« 
erctse  archiepiscopal  jurisdiction  in  their  name,  and  by 
their  authority.  Archbishop  Cranmer  wrote  a  very  sub- 
missive letter  to  the  queen ;  in  the  most  humble  manner 
acknowledging  his  fault,  in  consenting  to  sign  the  king's 
will,  acquainting  her,  what  pressing  instances  he  mkie 
to  the  king  against  it ;  and  excusine  his  fault,  by  being 
over*ruled  by  the  authority  of  t^e  judges  and  lawyers^ 
who,  he  thought,  understood  the  constitution  better  dian 
he  did  himself.  The  queen  had  pardoned  so  many  already^ 
who  bad  been  far  more  deeply  engaged  in  tkne  lady  Janra 
jaeurpation,  that  Cranmer  could  not  for  shame  be  denied  % 
so  he  was  forgiven  the  treason :  But  to  gratify  Gardiner's 
Qiaiice,  and  her  own  implacable  hatred  against  htm  for  her 
usother's  divorce,  orders  were  given  to  proceed  against  him 
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The  Tower  being  full  of  prisoners,  archbishop  Craiimer, 
bishop  Ridley,  Latimer,  and  Bradford,  were  all  put  into 
one  chamber )  for  which  they  blessed  God,  and  for  the 
opportunity  of  conversing  together,  reading  and  eompariotf 
die  eaiptures,  confirming  themselevs  in  the  true  fain^  ana 
tnotually  exhorting  each  other  to  constancy  in  prelewing 
itp  and  patience  in  suffering  for  it. 
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In  April»  1544|  the  archbishopi  wttblMshop  Ridleft  mi 
bUhop  Latimer,  was  removed  from  the  Tower  to  Windiory 
and  from  thence  to  Oxford,  to  dispute  with  aooEie  idect 
persons  of  both  universities.    At  the  first  appeiranoe  of 
the  archbishop  in  the  public  schools,  three  articles  were 
given  him  to  subscribe :  In  which  the  corporal  presence, 
by  transubstantiation,  was  asserted,  and  the  mass  afirmed 
to  be  a  propitiatory  sacrifice,  for  the  sins  of  the  fiTing  tad 
dead.     These,  he  declared  freely,  he  esteemed  gross  an- 
truths }  and  promised  to  give  an  answer  concenum^  diem 
in  writing.     Accordingly  he  drew  it  up  y   and  wEen  he 
was  brought  again  to  the  schools  to  dispute,  he  ddivend 
the  writing  to  doctor  Weston,  the  prolocutor*     At  eight  m 
the  morning  the  disputation  began,  and  held  dll  two  iu 
the  afternoon ;  all  which  time  the  archbishop  constantly 
maintained  the  truth,  with  great  learning  and  oonrage, 
against  a  multitude  of  clamorous  and  insolent  opponents. 
And  three  days  after,  he  was  again  brought  forth  to  oppose 
Dr  Harpsfield,  who  was  to  respond  for  his  degree  in  dm- 
nity  :  And  here  he  acquitted  himself  so  well,  clearly  shew- 
ing the  gross  absurdities,  and  inextricable  difficulties  of 
the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  that  Weston  himself,  ss 
great  a  bigot  as  he  was,  could  not  but  dismiss  him  with 
commendation. 

In  these  disputations,  among  other  slanderous  reproacheSy 
the  archbishop  was  accused  for  corrupting  and  falsifying  a 
passage,  which  in  his  book  of  the  sacrament  he  had  quoted 
from  St  Hilary  :  In  answer  to  which^  he  replied,  that  he 
had  transcribed  it  verbatim  from  the  printeil  book  |  and 
that  Dr  Smith,  one  of  their  own  divines  there  present^ 
had  quoted  it  word  for  'word  also.  But  Smith  aaade  no 
reply,  being  conscious  that  it  was  true.    When  the  dis- 

Eutation  was  over,  one  Mr  Halcot,  remembering  that  be 
ad  Smith's  book,  went  directly  to  his  ehamlMsf  ia.  UnU 
versity-CoIIege ;  and  comparing  it  with  Cfanmer%  foosd 
the  quotations  exactly  to  agree.     He  afterwards  looked 
into  a  book  of  Gardiner's,  called,  <  The  devil's  sophistry/ 
where  the  same  passage  was  cited  ^  and  both  the  Latin  sad 
English  a^ree  exactly  with  Cranmer's  quotation  and  trans* 
lation.     Upon  this  he  resolved  to  cany  the  said  books  to 
the  archbishop  in  prison,  that  he  might  produce  them  in 
his  own  vindication  :  When  he  came  thither  ho,  was  sto^ 
ped,  and  brought  before  Dr  Weston  and  his  coUeagMS  i 
who,  upon  information  of  his  design^  charged  hina  wHk 
treason^  and  abetting  Cranmer  in  his  heresy  i  and  cob* 
mitted  him  to  prison.    The  next  day  he  was  again  bron^ 
before  them  i  and  they  threatened  to  send  lum  to  bishop 
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Gardiner,  to  be  tried  for  treason,  unless  he  would  sub- 
scribe the  three  articles,  concerning  which  the  disputation 
had  been  held.  This  he  then  refused  ;  but  being  sent  for 
again,  after  the  condemnation  of  Cranmer,  through  fear 
he  consented  to  do  it  \  jet  not  till  they  had  assured  him, 
that,  if  he  sinned  by  so  doing,  they  would  take  the  guilc 
upon  themselves,  and  answer  for  it  to  God,  And  yet 
even  this  subscription,  of  which  he  afterwards  heartily 
repented,  could  not  prevail  for  the  restoring  his  books^ 
lest  he  should  shew  them  to  their  shame  ;  nor  for  his  entire 
discharge,  the  master  of  University- College  being  com^ 
manded  to  keep  a  strict  watch  over  him,  till  Gardiner^g 
pleasure  concerning  him  was  known  \  and  if  he  heard  no- 
thing from  him  in  a  fortnight's  time,  then  to  expel  him 
the  college  for  his  offence. 

On  the  twentieth  of  April,  Cranmer  was  brought  to  St 
Mary's,  before  the  queen's  commissioners  \  and  refusing 
to  subscribe,  was  pronounced  an  heretic,  and  sentence  of 
condemnation  was  read  against  him  as  such.  Upon  which 
he  told  them  that  he  appealed  from  their  unjust  sentence 
and  judgment,  to  the  judgment  of  the  Almighty  ;  and  that 
he  trusted  to  be  received  to  his  presence  in  heaven,  for 
maintaining  the  truth  of  whose  spiritual  presence  at  tlm 
altar,  he  was  there  condemned.  After  this,  his  servants 
were  dismissed  from  their  attendance,  and  himself  closely 
confined  in  prison. 

The  latter  end  of  this  year  a  popish  convocation  met  3 
and  did  archbishop  Cranmer  the  honour  to  order  his  book 
of  the  sacrament  to  be  burnt^  in  company  with  the  English 
bible  and  common-prayer*book.  Cranmer,  in  the  mean 
time,  spent  his  melancholy  hours  in  writing  a  vindication 
of  his  treatise  concerning  the  eucharist,  from  the  objec- 
tions of  Gardiner  \  who  had  published  a  book  against  ic^ 
under  the  feigned  name  of  Marcus  Antonius  Constantius. 
Many  learned  men  of  the  Romish  persuasion  came  to  visit 
him  m  prison,  and  endeavoured,  by  disputations  and  con* 
ferences,  to  draw  him  over  to  their  church ;  but  in  Vain. 

In  1555,  a  new  commission  was  sent  from  Rome,  for  the 
trial  of  archbishop  Cranmer  for  heresy ;  the  former  sentence 
against  him  being  void  in  law,  because  the  authority  of 
the  pope  was  not  then  re-established.  The  commissioners 
were  Dr  Brooks,  bishop  of  Gloucester,  the  pope's  delegate  | 
Dr  Story,  and  Dr  Martin,  doctors  of  the  civil  law,  the 
queen's  commissioners.  On  September  12,  they  met  at  St 
Mary's  church  ;  and  being  seated  at  the  high  altar,  com  • 
manded  the  archbishop  to  be  brought  before  them.  To 
ihe  queen's  commissioners,  as  representing  thp  supreme 
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authority  of  the  nation^  he  paid  all  doe  reaptet ;  bot  Aak^ 
lutely  refused  to  shew  any  to  the  pope^a  delegate^  leat  he 
should  seem  to  make  the  least  acknowledgment  off  his 
usurped  supremacy.  Brooks,  in  a  long  oration,  exhorted 
him  to  consider  from  whence  he  was  fallen ;  adriaing  hioi 
in  the  most  earnest  and  pathetic  manner,  to  return  to  hb 
holy  mother,  the  Roman  catholic  church,  and^  by  tlie  ex** 
ample  of  his  repentance,  to  reclaim  those  whom  Us  past 
errors  had  misled. 

In  this  oration,  he  betrayed  great  ignorance  both  of 
scripture  and  antiquity ;  of  scripture,  by  aflbming,  diat 
the  Arians  had  more  texts,  by  two  and  forty,  to  couBte* 
nance  their  errors,  than  the  cathirftcs  had  for  the  maint^ 
nance  of  the  truth  (  of  antiquity^  by  making  Origeil  wrise 
of  Berengarius  who  lived  near  eight  hundred  yean  after 
him  s  and  by  confounding  the  great  St  Cyprian  with  an- 
other Cyprian  of  Antioch,  hying  the  magical  studies  o( 
the  latter  to  the  charge  of  the  former. 

When  he  had  fini^ed  his  harangue,  Dr  Martin,  in  a 
short  speech,  began  to  open  the  trial,  acquainting  the 
archbishop  with  the  articles  alledged  against  him,  ai&  n- 
quiring  his  answer.  The  articles  contained  a  charge  of  per- 
jury, incontinence,  and  heresy ;  the  first,  on  account  of  hb 
opposition  to  the  papal  tyranny  ;  the  second,  in  respect  to 
his  marriage ;  and  the  last,  on  account  of  the  Refonnadon 
in  the  late  reign,  in  which  he  had  the  chief  hand.    The 
archbishop  having  liberty  to  speak,  after  he  had  repeated 
the  Lord's  prayer  and  the  creed,  began  with  a  juatificatiM 
of  his  conduct,  in  relation  to  his  renouncing  the  popc^s 
supremacy ;  the  admission  of  which,  he  proved  by  many 
instances,  to  be  contrary  to  the  natural  allegiance  of  die 
subject,  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  realm,  and  the  ori- 
ginal constitution  of  the  Christian  church :  And  in  die 
close,  he  boldly  charged  Brooks  with  perjury,  for  aittiiig 
there  by  the  pope's  authority,  which  he  had  solemnly  ab* 
j  ured.    Brooks  endeavoured  to  vindicate  himself»  and  letort 
the  charge  on  the  archbishop,  by  pretending,  that  be  wai 
seduced  by  Cranmer  to  take  that  oath  :  But  this,  the  arch* 
bishop  told  him,  was  a  gross  untruth  ;  the  pope's  Mpve* 
macy  having  received  the  said  blow  from  his  predeceasori 
archbishop  Warhani ;  by  whose  advice  king  Henry  had  sent 
to  both  the  universities,  to  examine  what  fbundarion  it 
liad  in  the  word  of  God ;  to  which  they  replied,  and  gaff 
it  under  their  seal,  that,  by  the  word  of  God,  the  aiqfffr 
macy  was  vested  in  the  king,  not  in  the  pope  |  and  tbt 
Brooks  had  then  subscribed  this  determination,  and  dlel^ 
fore  wronged  him,  in  pretending  that  he  was  seduced  kf 
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him.  At  this  Brooks  was  in  a  great  confusion^  and  cried, 
<  We  came  to  examine  you ;  and,  I  thinki  you  examine  us.' 
Then  Dr  Story  began  to  rail  at  the  archbishop,  in  an 
indecent  manner,  for  excepting  against  the  authority  of 
his  judge  ;  and  moved  bishop  Brooks,  to  require  from  him 
a  direct  answer  to  the  articles,  whereof  he  stood  accused ; 
or,  if  he  continued  to  deny  the  pope's  authority,  and  to  de<- 
cline  answering,  to  proceed  to  sentence  against  him. 

After  this  doctor  Martin  had  a  short  conference  with 
the  archbishop,  about  his  conduct  in  relation  to  the  su» 
premacy,  and  the  doctrine  of  the  eucharist ;  and  then  they 
proceeded  to  demand  his  answer  to  certain  interrogatories, 
concerning  the  crimes  laid  to  his  charge ;  to  which  he 
replied  in  so  full  and  satisfactory  a  manner,  that  Brooks 
thought  himself  obliged  to  make  another  speech,  to  take 
off  the  impression  his  defence  might  have  made  upon  the 
people.  The  speech  was  much  unbecoming  the  gravity 
of  a  bishop,  consisting  only  of  scurrilous  and  unchristian 
railings,  and  uncouth  and  sophistical  misapplications  of 
scripture  and  the  fathers.  After  this,  the  archbishop  was 
cited  to  appear  at  Rome,  within  fourscore  days,  and  there 
to  answer  in  person  : .  To  which  he  replied,  that  he  would 
.yery  willingly  consent,  if  the  queen  would  give  him  leave 
to  go  to  Rome,  and  justify  the  Reformation  to  the  pope's 
face.  But  this  was  only  a  mock  citation ;  for  he  was 
kept  all  that  time  close  confined,  and  yet  at  the  end  of 
fourscore  days  was  declared  contumax,  for  wilfully  ab« 
senting  himself  from  Rome,  whither  he  was  legally  sum- 
moned ;  and  in  consequence  thereof  was  degraded,  as  we 
shall  see  hereafter. 

It  is  worth  while  to  observe  his  last  judgment,  con- 
cerning the  extent  of  the  regal  supremacy,  as  contained  in 
his  answer  to  Dr  Mirtin.  When  that  doctor'  asked  him, 
who  was  supreme  head  of  the  church  of  England  ?  the 
bishop  answered  ;  *<  Christ  is  head  of  this  member,  as  he  is 
«<  of  the  whole  body  of  the  catholic  church."  When  the 
doctor  again  demanded,  whether  he  had  not  declared  king 
Henry  head  of  the  church  ?  *<  Tes,  said  the  archbishop,  of 
**  all  the  people  in  England,  as  well  ecclesiastical  as  tern- 
«<  poral,"  <  What,  says  Martin,  and  not  of  the -church  ?' 
'<  No,  replied  the  archbishop,  for  Christ  only  is  head  of 
<<  his  church,  and  of  the  faith  and  religion  of  the  same." 
In  the  February  following,  1556,  anew  commission  was 
given  to  bishop  Bonner  and  bishop  Thidby,  for  the  degra- 
dation of  the  archbishop.  When  they  came  down  to  Ox- 
ford, the  archbishop  was  brought  before  them^  and,  after 
they  had  read  their  comfiiission  from  tkfe  fM>pt|  Bonner,  in 
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a  scurrilous  oration,  insulted  over  him,  after  a  ihost  an* 
christian  manner ;  for  which  he  was  often  rebttked  hj 
bishop  Thirlby,  who  had  been  Crankner's  particular  friend, 
and  shed  many  tears  upon  the  occasion.  In  the  commis- 
sion it  was  declared,  that  the  cause  had  been  impastiallj 
heard  at  Rome,  the  witnesses  on  both  sides  were  examined, 
and  the  archbishop's  counsel  allowed  to  make  the  beat  de- 
fence for  him  that  they  could :  At  the  reading  tins,  the 
archbishop  could  not  forbear  crying  out,  f<  Good  God  I 
f<  what  lies  are  these  !  that  I,  being  continually  in  pri- 
<<  son,  and  not  suffered  to  have  counsel  or  admcate  at 
«  home,  should  produce  witnes^s,  and  appoint  my  coun- 
<'  sel  at  Rome  !  God  must  needs  punish  this  open  and 
<<  shameless  lying."  When  Bonner  had  finished  his  in- 
vective against  him,  they  proceeded  to  degrade  him.;  and, 
that  they  might  make  him  as  ridiculous  as  they  could,  the 
episcopal  habit  which  they  put  on  him,  was  made  of  can- 
vass and  old  clouts.  Then  the  archbishop,  pulling  out 
of  his  sleeve  a  written  appeal,  delivered  it  to  them,  saying, 
that  he  was  not  sorry  to  be  cut  off,  even,  with  all  tins 
page  antry,  from  any  relation  to  the  church  of  Rome^  that 
the  pope  had  no  authority  over  him,  and  that  he  appealed 
to  the  next  general  council.  When  they  had. degraded 
hiqi,  they  put  on  him  an  old  threadbare  beadle'-s  gown, 
and  a  townsman's  cap  -,  and  in  that  garb  delivered  him  over 
to  the  secular  power.  As  they  were  leading  him  to  priapn, 
a  gentleman  came,  and  gave  some  money  to  the  bailifis, 
for  the  archbishop  :  But  this  charitable  action  gave  such 
offence  to  Bonner,  that  he  ordered  the  gentleman  to  be 
seized ;  and,  had  he  not  found  great  friends  to  intercede 
for  him,  would  have  sent  him  up  to  the  council,  to  be 
tried  for  it. 

While  the  archbishop  continued  in  prison,  no  endea- 
vours were  omitted  to  win  hkn  over  to  the  church  of  Rome. 
Many  of  the  most  eminent  divines  in  the  university  re- 
sorted to  him  daily,  hoping,  by  arguments  and  persuasions 
to  work  upon  him  ;  but  all  in  vain,  for  \ie  held  fast  the 
profession  of  his  faith,  without  wavering,  and  could  not 
be  shaken  by  any  of  the  terrors  of  this  world,  from  his 
constancy  in  the  truth.  Nay,  even  when  he  saw  thebar- 
barous  martyrdom  of  his  dear  companions,  bishop  Ridley 
and  bishop  Latimer,  he  was  so  far  from  shrinking,-  that  he 
not  only  prayed  to  God  to  strengthen  them,  hiit  also,  by 
their  eyample»  to  animate  him  to  a  patient  expectatioo 
and  endurance  of  the  same  fiery  trial.  .  >. 

At  last  the  papists  bethought  themselves  of  astriatagem, 
which  proved  fatal  to  him :  They  removed  him  firom  pri- 
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son,  to  the  lodgings  of  the  dean  of  Christ-church ;  they 
treated  him  with  the  greatest  civility  and  respect,  and  made 
him  great  promises  of  the  queen's  favour,  and  the  restitu- 
tion of  his  former  dignities,  with  many  other  honours  and 
preferments  accumulated,  if  he  would  recant.  And  now, 
behold  a  most  astonishing  instance  of  human  frailty  !  The 
man,  who  had  with  such  undaunted  resolution,  such  un- 
shaken constancy,  and  so  truly  primitive  a  spirit  of  mar« 
tyrdom,  faced  the  terrors  of  death,  and  defied  the  most 
exquisite  tortures,  sinks  under  this  last  temptation,  falls  a 
prey  to  flattery  and  hypocrisy,  and  consents  to  recant ! 

It  is  a  vulgar  error,  even  in  our  best  historians,  to  sup- 
pose, that  the  archbishop  acknowledged  the  whole  of  po- 
pery at  once,  and  subscribed  but  one  recantation.  But 
this  mistake  is  sow  rectified  by  the  labour  of  the  industri- 
ous Mr  Strype  ;  who  has  discovered  how  subtilly  he  was 
drawn  in  by  the  papists,  to  subscribe  six  different  papers  ; 
the  first  being  expressed  in  ambiguous  words,  capable  of  a 
favourable <:onstruction,  and  the  five  following  pretended  to, 
be  only  explanations  of  the  first.  It  is  very  probable,  that  if 
they  had  acquainted  Cranmer  with  the  whole  of  their  de- 
sign at  once,  he  could  never  have  been  seduced  to  redeem 
his  life  with  such  a  dishonourable  compliance  :  But  when 
they  had,  by  their  hypocrisy  and  artifice,  drawn  him  in 
to  a  first  and  second  recantation  ;  a  shame  to  retreat  after 
he  had  gone  so  far,  and  unwillingness  to  lose  the  benefit 
of  his  past  subscriptions,  prevailed  with  him  to  go  on. 
The  path  of  duty  is  the  only  path  of  comfort  and  safety. 
Yet  we  have  instances  in  holy  writ,  that  some  of  the 
greatest  believers  have  been  so  left  to  their  own  wills,  as 
to  be  suffered  to  commit  the  foulest  crimes,  that  he  who 
thinketh  he  standeth  may  take  heed  lest  he  fall ;  and  to* 
convince  all  Christians,  that  their  perseverance  is  in  God*fl 
faithfulness  and  strength,  and  not  in  their  own. 

The  copy  of  the  archbishop's  first  subscription  ran  thus* 

*<  Forasmuch  as  the  king's  and  queen's  majesties,  by 
«  consent  of  their  parliament,  have  received  the  pope's 
<<  authority  in  this  realm,  I  am  content  to  submit  myself 
«  to  their  laws  herein,  and  to  take  the  pope  for  the  jcbief 
<*  head  of  this  church  of  England,  so  far  as  God's  lawsj 
^<  and  the  laws  and  customs  of  this  realm  will  permit. 

Thomas  Cranmer." 

This  paper  was  immediately  sent  up  to  the  queen  and 
council ;  but  being  not  satisfactory,  another  was  offered 
him  to  subscribe,  in  fewer  words,  but  more  full,  and  with 
less  reserve  ;  and  was  as  follows  : 

4  "I  Thomas 
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« I  Thmai  Cranmert  doctor  in  diviiiiftyf  do  ftiibicribt 

«  myself  to  the  catholic  church  of  Chriit«  ttul  unto  dw 
«  pope,  supreme  head  of  the  same  churcb»  tnd  to  the  king 
**  and  queen's  majeetiefl,  and  unto  all  their  Uws  and  or- 
<•  dinances.  Thomas  CnAMMBEt** 

This  also  being  thought  too  brief  and  anibignooSt  t 
third,  yet  fuller  and  more  express^  was  required  of  bisit 
which  was  this : 

<•  I  am  content  to  submit  myself  to  the  king's  and 
<<  queen's  majesties,  and  to  all  their  laws  and  ordinances, 
<(  as  well  concerning  the  pope's  supremacy,  as  others : 
<<  And  I  shall,  from  time  to  time,  move  and  stir  all  otfarn 
<<  to  do  the  like,  to  the  uttermost  of  my  power,  and  to 
^  live  in  quietness  and  obedience  to  their  majesties,  most 
<<  humbly,  without  murmur,  or  grudging  agaikist  any  of 
<<  their  holy  proceedings.  And  for  my  book  which  I  have 
**  written,  I  am  content  to  submit  to  the  judgment  of 
*«  the  catholic  church,  and  the  next  general  council. 

Thomas  Cjumisbe." 

This,  like  the  rest,  not  giving  satisfairtion,  waa  imnie* 
diately  followed  by  a  fourth,  in  these  following  words,  vis* 

«  Be  it  known  by  these  presents,  that  I,  Thomas  Cam' 
^  mer,  doctor  of  divinity,  and  late  archbishop  of  Canter- 
**  bury,  do  iirnilv,  stedfastly,  and  assuredly  beliere,  in  all 
<<  articles  and  pomts  of  the  Christian  religion  and  catholic 
<<  faith,  as  the  catholic  church  doth  believe,  and  hath  be- 
<<  lieved  from  the  beginning.  Moreover,  as  fonctmiog 
<(  the  sacraments  of  the  church,  I  believe  unfcignedly  in 
<<  all  points,  as  the  said  catholic  church  doth,  and  hath  be- 
«  lieved  from  the  beginning  of  Christian  religion,  h 
**  witness  whercoi  I  have  humbly  subscribed  my  hand  vn- 
**  to  these  presents,  the  eighteenth  day  of  February,  in 
^<  the  jrear  1555.  Thomas  CaANMU." 

Havmg  gained  ground  upon  him  thus  far,  ther  grev 
bold  and  barefaced  ;  and  in  the  fifth  paper  (whicn  u  in 
Fox's  martyrology,  and  has  been  commonly  thought  to  be 
his  only  recantation)  they  required  him  to  renouticc  vai 
anathematiie  all  Lutheran  and  Zuinglian  hereaiea  and  er* 
rors  I  to  acknowledge  the  one  holy  catholic  church,  to  be 
that,  whereof  the  pope  is  the  head ;  and  to  declaro  hin  the 
supreme  bishop  and  Christ's  vicar,  to  whom  all  X!hfiatiiM 
ought  to  be  subject.  Then  followed  an  express  acknow- 
ledgment of  transubstantiation,  the  seven  aacramenta,  fnx* 
gatory,  and  of  all  the  doctrines  of  the  churih  of  Rome  in 
general ;  with  a  prayer  to  God  to  forgivo  hia  paat  oppo- 
sition to  them,  and  an  earnest  entreaty  to  ali,  who  had  Mca 
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msl^d  by  his  doctrine  and  examplei  to  return  to  the  unity 
of  the  church. 

And  yet  even  this,  full  and  express  as  it  was,  did  not 
give  content ;  but  a  sixth  was  still  required,  which  was 
drawn  up  in  so  strong  and  ample  terms,  that  nothing  was 
capable  of  being  added  to  it;  containing  a  prolix  acknow- 
ledgment of  all  the  popish  errors^and  corruptions,  and  a 
most  grievous  accusation  of  himself  as  a  blasphemer,  an 
enemy  of  Christ,  and  a  murderer  of  souls,  on  account  of 
his  being  the  author  of  king  Henry's  divorce,  and  of  all 
the  calamities,  schisms,  and  heresies,  of  which  that  was 
the  fountain.  This  last  paper  he  subscribed  on  the  eighr 
teenth  of  March ;  not  in  the  least  suspecting,  that  the  pa^- 
piste  designed,  notwithstanding  all  these  subscriptionsy  to 
bring  him  to  the  stake  %  and  that  the  writ  was  already 
signed  for  his  execution. 

These  six  papers  were,  soon  after  his  death,  sent  to  the 
press, by  Bonner,  and  published,  with  the  addition  of  anOf- 
therf  which  they  had  prepared  for  him  to  speak  at  St 
Mary's,  before  his  execution :  And  though  he  then  spake 
to  a  quite  contrary  eiVect,  and  revoked  all  his  former^  re*- 
cantations  ;  yet  Bonner  had  the  confidence  to  publish  thi^ 
to  the  world,  as  if  it  had  been  approved  and  made  use  of 
by  the  archbishop. 

The  day  appointed  for  his  execution  was  the  twenty- 
first  of  March ;  and  Ur  Cole  was  sent  to  Oxford,  to  prepare 
a  sermon  for  the  occasion.  The  day  before.  Cole  visited 
him  in  the  prison,  whether  he  was  now  removed  i  and  asked 
him  if  he  stood  firm  in  the  faith  he  had  subscribed.  To 
which  Cranmer  gave  a  satisfactory  answer.  The  next  morn* 
ing  Cole  visited  liim  again,  exhorted  him  to  constancy,  and 
gave  him  money  to  dispose  of  to  the  poor,  as  he  saw  conr 
venient.  Soon  after  he  was  brought  to  St  Mary's  church, 
and  placed  on  a  low  scaffold,  over  against  the  pulpit.  Then 
Dr  Cole  began  his  sermon  \  the  chief  scope  whereof  was, 
to  endeavour  to  give  some  reasons  why  it  was  expedient  that 
Cranmer  should  sufier,  notwithstanding  his  recantation. 
And,  in  the  close,  he  addressed  himself  particularly  to  tlie 
archbishop,  exhorting  him  to  bear  up  with  courage  against 
the  terrors  of  death ;  and,  by  the  example  of  the  thief  on 
the  cross,  encouraged  him  not  to  despair,  since  he  was  re- 
turned, though  late,  into  the  bosom  of  the  catholic  church, 
and  to  the  profession  of  the  true  apostolical  faith.  The 
archbishop,  who,  till  now,  had  not  the  least  notice  of  his 
intended  execution,  was  struck  with  horrory  at  the  base 
inhumanity,  and  unparalleled  cruelty  [not  to  be  exceeded 
in  the  infernal  regions !]  of  these  proceedings^  It  is  ut- 
terly 
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of  dif  inity  at  Oiford  ;  John  k  Laaeo,  Bffniardine  OdiiniUi 
Emmanuel  Tremelltusi  &c.    He  was  a  Tery  learned  mao 
himself  I  and  author  of  sereral  worksi  printed  and  nnprinted. 
His  printed  works  are»  1.  An  account  of  Mr.    PoIe^s 
book,  concerning  king  Henry  the  Vlllth's  marriage,    f. 
Letters  to  divers  persons;  to  king  Henry  VIII.  aecretarf 
Cromwell,  Sir  Wilham  Cecil,  and  to  foreign  divines.    I. 
Three  discourses  upon  his  review  of  the  ktngfs  book, 
entitled,  The  erudition  of  a  Christian  man.     4.  Other 
discourses  of  his.     5.  The  bishop's  book,  in  which  he  hsl 
a  parr.     6.  Answers  to  the  fifteen  articles  of  the  Rebels  in 
Devonshire  in  1549.     7.  The  examination  of  most  pointi 
of  religion.     8.  A  form  for  the  alteration  of  the  masaiato 
a  communion.    9.  Some  of  the  homilies.     10,  A  cat^ 
chism,  entitled,  A  short  instmction  to  Christian  refigMOf 
for  the  singular  profit  of  children  and  young  people.    11. 
Against  unwritten  verities.     1 2.  A  defence  of  the  true  and 
catholic  doctrine  of  the  sacrament  of  the  body  and  Uood 
of  our  Saviour  Christ,  &c.     I S.  An  answer  to  Gardiner^ 
bishop  of  Winchester,  who  wrote  against  the  defence,  &c. 
liOnd.  1551,  reprinted  1 580.     It  was  transhted  into  Latin 
by  Sir  John  Cheke.  Gardiner  answered,  and  Cramner  went 
through  three  parts  of  a  replv,  but  did  not  lire  to  finiib 
it :  However  ic  was  published.     14.  Preface  to  the  English 
translation  of  the  bible.     15.  A  speech  in  the  hoose  of 
lords,  concerning  a  general  council.     16.  Letter  to  king 
Henry  Vlll.  in  justification  of  Ann  Boleyn,  May  S,  15S5. 

17.  The  reasons,  that  led  him  to  oppose  the  sis  articles. 

18.  Resolution  of  some  questions  concerning  the  sacn- 
ment.  19.  Injunctions  given  at  his  visitation  witUn  the 
diocese  of  Hereford.  20.  A  collection  of  passages  out  of 
the  canon  law,  to  shew  the  necessity  of  reforming  ft.  fl. 
Some  queries  in  order  to  the  correcting  of  several  abuses. 
22.  Concerning  a  further  Reformation,  and  against  sacri- 
lege.  25.  Answers  to  some  queries  concerning  confirma- 
tion. 24.  Some  considerations  ofiered  to  king  Edward  VL 
to  induce  him  to  proceed  to  a  further  Reformation.  98> 
Answer  to  the  privy  council.  26.  Manifestoagainst  themass. 

Those  works  of  Cranmer's,  which  still  remain  in  ma- 
nuscript, are,  1 .  Two  large  volumes  of  collections  ont 
of  the  holy  scripture,  the  ancient  fathers,  and  hter  doctors 
and  schoolmen.  These  are  in  the  king's  library.  When 
they  were  offered  to  sale,  they  were  ralued  at  a  hondrsd 
pounds  :  But  bishop  Beveridge  and  doctor  Inaoy  appraiseis 
lor  the  king,  brought  down  the  price  to  fifty  pounds.  2* 
The  lord  Burleigh  had  sii  or  leren  Tolumea  more  of  bb 

writing. 
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«  my  life,  if  it  might bej  tliat  U,  9II  niete bills  or  pAfm 
«  vhich  I  have  written  and  signed  mdi  my  hand  smct 
**  my  degradation,  wherein  I  haTe  written  many  things 
<<  untrue.  And  for  as  much  as  my  hand  ofiended9  writ* 
^  ing  contrary  to  my  heart,  my  hands  shall  first  be  pu» 
<<  nished  :,  For,  mm^  I  come  to  the  fire,  it  shall  be  first 
<<  burned.  As  for  the.  pope,  I  refuse  him  as  Christ's  enemy 
«  and  antichrist,  with  all  bis  false  doctrine :  And  as  fat 
<(  the  sacrament,  I  believe  as  I  have  taught  in  my  book 
«<  against  the  bishop  of  WiQGhestet»''-^Tbunder-struck»  as 
it  were^  with  this  unexpected  'declaration,  the  enraged 
popish  crowd  admonished  him  not  to  ..dissemble :  <<  AI4 
H.xeplied  he,  with  tears,  since  I  have  lived  hitherto,  J 
<^<)tiave,been  a  hater  of  falsehood9andaloveTofsimplicityy 
.M  and  fiever  before  this  time  have  dissembled.''  Upon 
w|uch  they  pulled- him  off  the  stage  ¥^itji  the  utmost  fury^ 
(an4  hurried  him  to  the  place  of  his martyrdom.over  against 
Ba^l-College  :  Where  he  put  of  hid.  clothes  with  hastep 
jmdp.  standing  -in  his.  shirt  aqd  without' his  shoes^  was  f^ 
tened  with^a  chain  to  the  stake.  .•Some  pressing  him  .10 
.agree  to  his  former  recantation*,  he  answered,  shewing,  hS$ 
iund,  <<  This  is  the  ha(;itd  that wtote,^ and  tbieref ore  itrfiiV 
«  first  suffer  pvii^ushment.,"  .Fire:  being,  applied  tohim^ 
he  stretched  out  his  right  hand.  into<  the.  flame,  and  held  k 
ihere  unmoved,  .except  that  once  he  ^iped  his  .face  with 
it,  till  it  was  consumed  ;  crying  with  aloud  voice,  <<Tbis 
«  band  hath  offended  i' -  and  often  tepeating,  ^  This  ttft- 
u  worthy  right  hand."  At  last^  the  fire  getting  up,,  be 
soon  expired,  never  stirring  or  crying  out  all  the  whilej 
only  keeping  his  eyes  fixed  to  heaven,  and  itepeating  more 
than  once  ;  «  Lord  Jesus,  receive  my  spirit*"  He  died  iu 
the  sixty-seventh  year  of  his  age..- 

He  was  an  open,  generous,  honest  man  ;  a  lover  of  trutl^ 
and  an  enemy  of  faUehopd  and  superstition.  He  was  gentle 
and  moderate  in  his  temper  i  and  though  heartily  zealovs 
in. the  cause  of  the  Reformation,' yet  a  friend  to  the.  pffc- 
sons  of  those  who  most  strenuoi^sly  .opposed  it.  ThKSrifi 
the  year  1 5S4,,  he  endeavoured  to-  save  the  lives  p£,bisbop 
Fisher,  and  Sic  Thomas  More  \  and  aft^twardSf  when  Ton- 
stall  bishop  of  Durham  ^ame  into.  troubl^»  a  bill  wi|S 
brought  into  the  house  of  lords  for  attainting  him,  Cnmniar 
spoke  freely,  nay  protested  against  i^*.  He  was  ^.grei^t 
patron  of  learning  and  the  universities^  imd  extended  bis 
care  also  to  those  protestant  foreigners,  wha  fled  to  Ei^[[- 
land  from  the  trouble&ia  Germany  1  f^sik  i|S  Maitin  Bucer, 
made  professor,  of  divinity*. and  Paulas  F|»i|iS|  professor  of 
the  Hebrew  tongue  at  Cambridge  i  Peter  Martyr,  professor 
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of'difinity  at  Oifafd  ;  John  kLaaeot  Bffniardine  OcUnni^ 
Emmanuel  Tremelliusi  &c«    He  was  a  Tery  learned  man 
lum«clf ,  and  author  of  sereral  works,  printed  and  anprinted. 
His  printed  works  arei  1.  An  account  of  Mn    Pole^s 
book,  concerning  king  Henry  the  Vlllth's  marriage,    t. 
Letters  to  divers  persons ;  to  king  Henry  VIIL  aecretary 
Cromwell,  Sir  WiUi4m  Cecil,  and  to  foreign  divines.     $• 
Three  discourses  upon  his  review  of  tM  kingfa  book, 
entitled,  The  erudition  of  a  Christian  man.     4.  Other 
discourses  of  his.     5.  The  bishop's  book,  in  whidi  he  had 
a  part.     6.  Answers  to  the  fifteen  articles  of  the  Rebels  fai 
Devonshire  in  1549.     7.  The  examination  of  most  points 
of  religion.     B.  A  form  for  the  alteration  of  the  niaaaiaCd 
a  communion.    9.  Some  of  the  homiUes.     10.  A  cate* 
chism,  entitled,  A  short  instmction  to  Christkn  rel!^oA» 
for  the  singular  profit  of  children  and  young  people,     li. 
Against  unwritten  verities.     1 2.  A  defence  of  the  true  and 
catholic  doctrine  of  the  sacrament  of  the  body  and  bfaod 
of  our  Saviour  Christ,  &c.     I S.  An  answer  to  Gvrdtneri 
bishop  of  Winchester^  who  wrote  against  the  defence,  frc. 
Lond.  1 55 1 ,  reprinted  1 580.     It  was  transhted  into  Latin 
by  Sir  John  Chelke.  Gardiner  answered,  and  Cranmer  went 
through  three  parts  of  a  repiv,  but  did  not  life  to  finish 
it :  However  k  was  publisbed.     14.  Preface  to  the  English 
translation  of  An  bible.     15.  A  speech  in  the  hoose  of 
lords,  concerning  a  general  council.     16.  Letter  to  king 
Henry  Vlll.  in  justification  of  Ann  Boleyn,  May  S,  1685. 

17.  The  reasons,  that  led  him  to  oppose  the  sis  articles. 

18.  Resolution  of  some  questions  concerning  the  sacra- 
ment. 19.  Injunctions  gtven  at  his  visitation  within  the 
diocese  of  Hereford.  20.  A  collection  of  passagea  out  of 
the  canon  law,  to  shew  the  necessity  of  reforming  it.  tl. 
Some  queries  in  order  to  the  correcting  of  several  abuses. 
22.  Concerning  a  further  Reformation,  and  agunat  sacri* 
lege.  25.  Answers  to  some  queries  concerning  oonfinna- 
tion.  24.  Some  considerations  oflRrred  to  king  Edward  VL 
to  induce  him  to  proceed  to  a  further  ReformatioiL  M» 
Answer  to  the  privy  council.  26.  Manifestoagainat  diemasi. 

Those  works  of  Cranmer's,  which  still  rem^  in  m^ 
nuscript,  are,  1 .  Two  large  volumes  of  coUectioiia  ovt 
of  the  holy  scripture,  the  ancient  fathers,  and  later  doctors 
and  schoolmen.  These  are  in  the  king's  library.  When 
they  were  offered  to  sale,  they  were  raloed  at  m  himdrad 
pounds  :  But  bishop  Beveridge  and  doctor  Inae»  appnisen 
for  the  king,  brought  down  the  price  to  fifty  pomda.  f» 
The  lord  Burleigh  had  sii  or  leren  Tolumea  taiofo  of  Ui 

writing. 
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writing,  9.  Doctor  Burnet  mentiofui  two  Tolnmi^ai  Motf 
that  he  had  seen.  4>.  There  are  also  seTeral  letters  of  hi* 
in  the  Cotton  library. 


asB 


JOHN  PONET,  OR  POYNET, 

BISHOP  OF  WINCHESTER, 

^T^HOUGH  the  life  of  this  excellent  man  was  but 
-*-  short,  and  the  memorials  of  that  life  are  handed 
down  to  us  but  in  fragments ;  he  waa  of  eminent  import- 
ance in  his  timci  and  was  a  burning  and  a  shining  light 
in  the  church  of  God.  Bishop  Godwin,  in  his  hook  de 
prasulibus  AnglU^  says  of  him,  that  he  was  born  in  the 
county  of  Kent,  in  or  about  the  year  1516,  and  received 
his  academical  education  in  King's* College,  Cambridge.  He 
must  have  obtained  the  knowledge  of  the  gospel  pretty  ear* 
ly  in  life  \  for  he  was  in  so  much  confidence  with  the  great 
Reformers,  that,  so  soon  as  the  beginning  of  king  Edward's 
reign  [June  26,  1550.]  when  Ponet  could  not  have  been 
more  than  three  and  thirty  years  of  age,  he  was  consecrated 
bishop  of  Rochester  ;  and,  upon  the  depravation  of  Gar4f^ 
ner,  was  within  a  year  afterwards,  translated  to  the  see  of 
Winchester.  The  reason  of  his  preferment  does  as  much 
honour  to  the  admirable  young  king  Edward,  as  it  could 
reflect  credit  upon  the  bishop  \  for,  we  are  told,  that  it  waSj 
by  the  king's  own  motion,  on  account  of  some  very  excel- 
lent sermons  which  Ponet  had  preached  before  him.-^A 
ladder  of  episcopal  advancement,  which  is  but  too  rarely 
ascended  ! 

He  was  a  man  of  very  great  learning,  as  well  as  grace  % 
and  possessed  the  knowledge,  not  only  of  the  Latin  and 
Greek,  but  (what  is  not  a  frequent  attainment  among  di- 
vines) t  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  Dutch  and  Italian 
tongues.  He  was,  in  particular,  a  very  great  Grecian,  and 
had  engaged  his  mind,  probably  when  quite  a  young  man, 
very  deeply  in  mathematical  learning.  To  such  a  pro- 
ficiency had  he  arrived  in  the  mechanical  branch  of  the 
mathematics,  that  he  constructed  a  clock,  by  the  effort  of 
his  own  genius,  which  pointed  both  to  the  hours  of  the 
day,  the  day  of  the  month,  the  sign  of  the  Zodiac,  the 
lunar  variations,  and  the  tides.  This  was  presented  to 
Henry  the  VIII.  and  was  received  very  graciously,  for  (what 
indeed  it  was  in  those  days)  a  wonderful  piece  of  mecha- 
nism. Besides  all  this  variety,  as  well  as  extent,  of  know- 
ledge, in  so  young  a  man  ;  Heylyn,  who  wa$  by  no  means 

partial 
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partial  to  the  principles  of  oar  Reformer8»  informs  089 
that  he  was  <  well-studied  with  the  ancient  fathert! 

Thus  fraught  with  human  knowledge  and  with  diriiie 
grace,  we  cannot  wonder,  that  Dr  Ponet  was  so  soon  and 
80  much  taken  notice  of.  Above  all,  God  gave  him  the 
desire  to  devote  his  great  abilities  to  the  cause  and  service 
of  the  gospel.  He  not  only  preached  much|  but  is  said  to 
have  written  much  for  the  truth,  both  in  Latin  and  English. 
But  the  piece,  for  which  he  is  most  remembered,  is  die 
composition  called,  <<  King  Edward's  catechism/'  which 
was  approved  and  passed  by  the  synod,  which  passed  the 
book  of  articles,  under  the  king's  warrant.  Fuller  sajSi 
that  this  catechism  *  was  first  compiled  (as  appears  by  die 
king's  patent  prefixed)  by  a  single  divine,  cnaracterised 
pious  and  learned  ;  but  afterwards  perused  and  allowed 
by  the  bishops,  and  other  learned  men,  &c.  and  by  royal 
authority  commanded  to  all  schoolmasters  to  teach  it 
their  scholars.'  Some  have  supposed  that  this  pious  and 
learned  divine  was  Dr  Alexander  Nowel,  dean  of  St  Paul's, 
but  others,  upon  better  warrant,  have  given  it  to  Dr  Fo- 
net,  then  bishop  of  Winchester.  However,  all  the  great 
Reformers  revised  it,  and  particularly  archbishop  Cranmer, 
without  whom  nothing  was  undertaken  or  set  forth  in 
religion,  during  king  Edward's  reign. 

This  catechism  is  highly  calvinistic,  and  perfectly  cor- 
respondent with  the  articles,  which  were  published  about 
the  same  time.  It  came  out  in  the  year  1555,  in  two  t&* 
tions,  tlie  one  Latin  and  the  other  English,  with  the  royal 
privilege.  Indeed,  the  pious  king  himself  prefaced  this  ca- 
techism by  a  letter,  dated  at  Greenwich,  May  the  twentieth, 
in  which  he  <  charges  and  commands  all  schoolmasters 
whatsoever,  within  his  dominions,  as  thev  did  reverence 
his  authority,  and  as  they  would  avoid  h^  royal  displesi- 
sure,  to  teach  this  catechism,  diligently  *and  carefully, 
in  all  and  every  their  schools ;  that  so,  the  youth  of  the 
kingdom  might  be  settled  in  the  grounds  of  true  reli* 
gion,  and  furthered  in  God's  worship.' — At  that  time, 
and  afterwards  in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth^  the  cate- 
chizing children  and  servants  was  thought  to  be  of  so  much 
importance  to  posterity,  that  the  neglect  of  it  was  entitled 
to  some  very  severe  penalties  * — But  we  are  grown  msir 

in 

•  *  The  care  of  fending  their  children  and  fervtmts  if  by  the  robric  Ud 
upon  fathers,  mothers,  millreiTc^,  and  damea,  who  are  to  cMft  Atm  ft 
come  t9  churcb  at  tbt  time  appeinteiy  and  •Miei^y  U  bemr^  end  l»-  •ndmi 
iy  tie  curate,  until  fucb  time  as  they  bavi  learned  all  that  u  bert  [In  the 
I  atechifm]  appointed  for  them  to  learn.  The  fame  it  rei^ninfti  by  dw 
rOth  cauoD  of  the  church,  which  &rther  orders,  that  if  mxf  of  thefe 

negleS 
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tn  these  days,  and  above  descending  to  inculcate  Christian 
principles  upon  the  minds  of  youth ;  for  which  reason, 
among  others,  our  young  people  are  so  pioust  decent,  and 
virtuous  ;  are  so  full  of  good  notions,  and  so  ready  to  fol- 
low them  ;  as  we  find  them  in  the  present  age.  Wefe 
nine  tenths  of  the  nation  examined ;  it  would  be  found 
that  they  had  not  so  much  as  once  read- through  their  bibles  : 
And  as  to  catechisms,  it  seems  as  if  they  were  very  well 
for  parish-boys  and  charity  children  ;  but  as  to  the  off- 
spring of  other  people,  it  appears  to  be  a  settled  point,  that 
they  shall  know  no  more  of  God  and  his  gospel  than  their 
parents  before  them— -Such  are  the  times  ;  and  such  our 
manners  ! 

As  we  have  mentioned  the  subject  of  catechisms,  we 
will  only  add  upon  this  head,  that  the  present  catechism 
of  the  church  of  England  was,  at  the  command  of  king 
James  the  first,  revised  by  the  bishops,  and  that  an  addi- 
tion was  made  to  it,  giving  the  explanation  of  the  sacra- 
ments. This  was  done  by  the  pen  of  bishop  Overal,  then 
dean  of  St  Paul's,  and  approved. 

When  queen  Mary  came  to  the  crown,  and  gave  a  bloody 
earnest  of  what  protestants  may  ever  expect  to  receive  from 
bigotted  papists  -,  Dr  Ponet,  with  some  other  great  and 
good  men,  thought  it  prudent  to  quit  the  kingdom.  He 
accordingly  retired  to  Strasburgh  in  Germany,  where  he 
departed  this  life,  on  the  eleventh  of  April^  aged  only  forty 
years^ 

Bishop  Godwin  mentions,  that  Ponet  published  several 
works  in  Latin  and  English,  which  wete  extant  in  his  time» 
but  which  we  have  not  seen.  They  are  however  supposed 
to  be  chiefly  upon  theolgical  subjects. 


PHILIP     MELANCTHON. 

npHIS  celebrated  divine,  who  was  one  of  the  wisest 
-*-      and  greatest  men  of  his  age^  was  bom,  on  the  six- 
teenth 

negle^  tbelr  duties  y  tu  the  one  fort  im  not  tattfutg  them  tocome^  and  tie  other  in  rt» 
fuftng  to  learn  m  aforefaid;  they  are  to  he  fuj^ended  hy  the  ordinary  (if  they  be  net^ 
children)  y  and  if  they  fo  perftfl  by  the  fp^ce  of  a  month  t  they  are  to  be  excommuni- 
cated. And  by  the  canons  1571,  every  minifter  was  yearly,  within  twenty 
days  after  Eafter,  to  present  to  the  bifbop,  &c  thenaraet  of  all  thofc  in  his 
pari(h,  who  had  not  lent  their  children  or  fervaots  at  the  times  appointed. 
And  to  enforce  this,  it  was  one  of  the  articles  which  was  exhibited,  in  or- 
der  to  be  admitted  by  authority,  that  he  whofe  child  of  ten  years  old  or 
upwards,  or  his  fervant  at  fourteen  or  upwards,  could  not  (ay  the  cateehiiai, 
(hould  pay  ten  (hillinji^  to  the  poor**  box.*  W'n  eatlt  vpon  the  common 
Prayer,  p.  3  90. '4  th  edit. 
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teentb  of  Februatj,  H97,  at  Bretteiii  in  the  ptlltilHtt  of 
the  Rhine.    His  lather  was  George  SchwartMrdf  vliieh 
signifies  Uaci  earth  in  Germani  and  Melancthon  in  Greek } 
therefore,  Reuchhn  gave  Philip  the  name  of  Melancf^iODi 
in  the  same  manner  as  Hermolaus  Barbanu  changed  the 
name  of  Reuchlin  into  that  of  Capnioi  from  Capnoa»  which 
in  the  Greek  signifies  smoak^  as  the  word  iCnteh  does  in 
the  German  language*    It  was  customary  among  the  learn- 
ed men  of  that  time  to  express  their  names  in  Greek,  when 
they  could  find  any  word  in  that  language  into  which  thtfy 
could  turn  them*   Thence  come  Oecolampadaut,  Eraania^ 
Chytracu8»  Reuchlin,  Melancthon,  and  others ;  Bnt  Reudi* 
lin  was  the  only  man  whom  Germany  had,  in  bti  time,  to 
put  in  competition  with  all  the  learned  men  in  Italy ;  aiuiit 
was  he  that  advised  Frederic  duke  of  Saxony  to  send  fior 
Melancthon  to  Wittenberg,  in  1518|to  be  the  Greek  pro* 
fessor  in  that  university. 

Melancthon  gave  very  early  marks  of  his  capacity :  Bat 
his  instruction  and  education  were  chiefly  committed  to 
the  care  of  his  grandfather  Reuterus ;  because  hia  fathet^i 
time  was  taken  up  with  the  aflairs  of  the  elector  pahtine, 
whom  he  served  as  engineer,  or  commissary  of  the  ardllery. 
He  studied  first  in  the  place  of  his  nativity,  at  a  poUic 
school  \  and  then  under  a  tutor.  He  was  afterwards  sent 
to  Pfortsheim,  a  small  city  in  the  marquisate  of  Baden, 
where  there  was  a  famous  college  $  and  he  lodged  wiA 
one  of  his  relations,  who  was  sister  to  Reuchlin.  Upon 
this  occasion,  he  became  known  to  that  learned  man,  who 
loved  him  with  gredt  tenderness.  He  went  to  the  onitcr* 
sity  of  Tubingen,  in  the  duchy  of  Wirtemberg,  and  from 
thence  to  Heidelberg,  that  of  the  metropolis  of  the  palati* 
nnte,  in  1509,  where  he  was  matriculated  on  the  thirteenth 
t)f  October,  and  made  such  considerable  improvement,  that 
he  was  intrusted  to  teach  the  sons  of  count'  Leonateini  and 
was  made  batchelor,  though  he  was  under  fourteen  yean 
of  age.  But  he  was  refused  his  degree  of  master  of  pbilo- 
Hophy,  on  account  of  his  youth  ;  whichj  together  wicb  die 
air  of  Heidelberg,  which  did  not  agree  with  his  constttti* 
tion,  occasioned  him  to  leave  that  university  in  ISlSfaod 
return  to  that  of  Tubingen, where  he  continued  sis  years. 

Melancthon  has  been  justly  reckotied  among  iUnstrioQI 
youths  \  and  Mr  Baillet  has  justly  bestowed  a  chapter 
upon  him  in  his  <  historical  treatise  of  young  natn»  ^riio 
<  became  famous  by  their  studies  or  writing&,'  He  was 
employed  to  make  the  greatest  part  of  the  hanuigiiet  and 
discourses  of  eloquence,  that  were  publidy  apoke  in  the 
university  of  Heidelberg.    He  studied  divioityt  bWf  md^ 
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mathematics,  at  Tubingen^  where  he  heard  the  lectuves  of 
ail  sorts  of  professors ;  and  publicly  explained  Virgili  Te- 
rence, Cicero,  and  Ltry.  He  also  found  time  to  serve 
Reuchlin  in  his  quarrel  with  the  monks ;  and  diligently 
applied  himself  to  the  reading  of  the  word  of  God.  Reuch- 
Im  made  him  a  present  of  a  copy  of  the  bible  which  John 
Frobenius  had  lately  printed  at  Basil  in  a  small  volonie. 
Melancthon  always  carried  this  bible  about  him,  and  chief- 
ly when  he  went  to  church,  where  those,  who  saw  him 
liold  it  in  his  hands  during  divine  service,  believed  he  was 
reading  quite  another  thing,  than  what  the  time  and.  place 
requir«Kl  of  him,  because  it  was  much  larger  than  a  prayer- 
book  ;  and  those,  that  envied  him,  took  occasion  from 
hence  to  make  him  odious  with  others. 

'  He  taught  at  Tubingen,  bodi  in  public  and  private,  with 
ipreat  applause  and  admiration  ;  and  published  tome  works 
as  first  fruits,  from  which  it  sufficiently  appeared  what 
a  crop  might  be  afterwards  expected.  He  was  so  remark- 
Me%  in  1515,  that  Erasmus  then  said  of  him,  <  Good 

<  God,  what  hopes  may  we  not  conceive  of  Philip  Me- 

<  lancthon,  though  as  yet  very  young,  and  almost  a  boy^ 

*  equaUy  to  be  admired  for  his  knowledge  in  both  Ian- 

<  guages  !  What  quickness  of  invention  •  What  purity  of 

*  diction  !    What  vastness  of  memory  !    What  variety  of 

<  reading  !  What  modesty  and  gracefulness  of  behaviour  !' 
John  James  Grynaeus  made  a  parallel  between  the  prophet 
Daniel  and  Melancthon,  in  which  he  introduced  this  fine 
encomium  of  £rasmus. 

In  15 1 8,  he  accepted  the  Greek  professorship  in  the  uni- 
versity of  Wittenberg,  which  Frederic  the  elector  of  Saxony 
offered  him  upon  the  recommendation  of  Reuchlin.  His 
inauguration  speech  was  so  fine,  that  it  removed  the  con- 
tempt to  which  his  stature  and  mien  exposed  him,  and 
raised  great  admiration  of  himself.  He  soon  contracted  a 
friendship  with  Luther,  wha  taught-tUvinity  in  that  eni- 
▼ersity ;  and  Andrew  Canriostadius,  archdeacon  of  Witten- 
berg, joined  their  acquaintance,  and  was  of  their  opinion* 

£rai>mus  had  heard,  that  Melancthon  had  censured  his 
paraphrases  ;  for  which  diis  learned  man,  in  1519,  wrote 
a  very  civil  letter  to  justify  himself  to  Erasmus,  who  ac- 
cepted of  these  excuses,  but  told  Melancthon,  that  men  of 
letters  ought  to  love  each  other,  and  be  united  to  defend 
themselves  against  their  common  enemies.  Erasmus  spoke 
very  kindly  to  Mebncthon ;  and  told  him  all  the  world 
was  agreed  in  commending  the  moral  character  of  Lutheri 
but  there  were  various  sentiments  touching  his  doctrt&es» 
leather  had  a  great  love  and  esteem  for  Mdancthon  *,  and 

*  Hh  .  Jovivsi 
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Jovius>  after  having  abused  Luther  in  a  most  scandaloos 
manneri  pays  a  compliment  to  Meiancthon.  Melancthon 
had  so  much  scrupulous  honour  and  disinterestedness,  that 
he  refused  to  receive  his  salary,  as  a  reader  in  divinity^ 
because  he  could  not  bestow  such  close  attendance,  as  he 
thought  that  office  required. 

Melancthon  rend  lectures  at  "Wittenberg  upon  Homer, 
and  upon  the  Greek  text  of  the  epistle  of  St  Paul  to  Titus, 
which  drew  a  great  crowd  of  auditors,  and  excited  in  them 
an  earnest  desire  of  understanding  the  Greek  tongue.  He 
reduced  the  sciences  into  a  system,  which  was  then  diffi- 
cult, as  they  had  then  been  long  uught  in  a  very  confused 
manner. 

In  the  year  1520,  Jerom  Alexander,  the  pope's  nuncio, 
solicited  the  emperor,  and  Frederic  elector  of  Saxony,  to  pu* 
nish  Luther :  In  consequence  oi  which,  the  diet  of  Worms 
was  held  on  the  sixth  of  January,  1521,  when  Luther  nobly 
vindicated  his  doctrine.  The  remarks  of  Melancthon  upon 
these  transactions,  and  upon  the  conduct  of  Frederic,  are. 
judicious  and  important :  <<  So  far,  says  he^  was  Luther, 
"  frombeing  suborned  and  instigated  by  the  courtiers  and 
**  princes,  as  tho  duke  of  Brunswick  affirmed,  that,  on  the 
«  contrary,  the  elector  of  Saxony  was  much  concerned  at 
<<  the  foresight  of  the  contests  and  disorders  which  would 
*<  ensue,  though  the  first  attacks  made  by  Luther  were 
<^  upon  very  plausible  grounds.  By  his  own  sagacity  and 
<<  juillciousncss,  and  by  long  experience  in  me  art  of 
<<  reigning,  he  knew  well  how  dangerous  all  changes  were 
**  to  government.  But,  being  truly  religious,  and  one 
«  who  feared  God,  he  consulted  not  the  dictates  oi  mere 
*^  worldly  and  political  wisdom j  and  was  determined  to 
<<  prefer  the  glory  of  God,  to  all  other  considerations,  and 
^  at  the  hazard  of  any  public  or  private  detriment.  Yet 
**  he  presumed  not  to  rely  entirely  upon  his  own  jodg- 
**  ment  concerning  an  affair  of  so  great  importance;  but 
<<  took  the  advice  of  other  princes,  and  of  men  venerable 
*^  for  age,  experience,  learning,  and  prd)ity."'  Speaking 
of  these  troubles  to  J.  Jonas,  says,  <'What  a  deplo« 
<  rable  thing  would  it  be,  that  Philip  Melancthon^  an 

*  amiable  youth  of  such  extraordinary  abilities,  ahonldy 

*  be  lost  to  the  learned  world  upon  this  account  P  And, 
in  1522,  Erasmus  was  apprehensive  of  being  attacked  by 
Melancthon,  with  whoni  he  was  very  unwilling  to  have  any 
dispute  :  But  in  1523,  Erasmus  was  well  pleased  to  6na, 
that  both  Luther  and  Melancthon  were  ofiended  at  dieb^ 
haviour  of  Hutten,  who  had  wrote  a  furious  libel  agaunst 

ZtammS'; 
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jEAismus :  And  Melancthon  declared  how  sorry  fie  was, 
that  the  contention  between  Luther  and  Erasmus  was  coil- 
tinued. 

The  Sorbonne  at  Paris  condemned  the  writings  of  Lif* 
ther  in  152 1 ;  and  Melancthon  made  an  apology  for  Luther 
against  this  censure,  which  he  called,  Furiosttm  Parisien-^ 
sium  4h€ologastrorum  deentum :  i*  e.  the  furious  decree  of 
the  Parisian  theologasters,  or  small  divines.  Thesame  year 
^Melancthon  was  appointed  by  the  elector  of  Saxony  one  of 
the  deputies,  to  give  them  their  opinion  concerning  the  abo- 
Itdon  of  private  masses  at  Wittenbere,  which  they  approved^ 
and  desired  the  elector  to  abolish  them  throUgnout  all  his 
dominions.  The  elector  told  the  deputies,"  by  Christian 
JBeyer,  that  he  conceived  his  advice  was  grounded  on  the 
gospel ;  and  required  them  to  order  that  afHiir  with  such 
moderation  as  to  raise  no  troubles,  divisions,  or  seditions, 
amolig  the  people.  The  deputies  answered,  that  they  be- 
lieved private  masses  might  be  abolished,  without  noise  or 
trouble  ;  but  the  abuse  was  so  great,  diat  though  it  could 
not  be  effected  without  some  disturbance,  it  ought  to  be 
attempted  :  That  the  ordinance  of  the  mass,  prescribed  by 
the  holy  scripture,  was  visibly  so  different  from  diat  of 
private  masses^  that  it  was  needless  to  deliberate  farther 
about  it  t  That  the  ancient  foundations  of  the  monasteries, 
colleges,  and  churches,  were  not  made  to  say  a  certaiii 
number  of  masses,  or  to  chant  canonical  hours ;  but  to 
instruct  youth  in  the  holy  scripture  and  religion :  That 
the  fotmdations  made,  four  or  five  hundred  yefara  before^ 
to  say  masses,  were  abusive ;  and  that  those  who  made 
them,  were  mistaken  :  That  inconveniency  ought  not  to  be 
regarded  in  such  an  enterprise,  nor  such  impediments  as 
ihight  be  surmounted,  since  it  wks  the  cause  of  truth  and 
religion.  Stork,  Marcus  Stubncrns,  and  Marunus  Cella-^ 
rius,  in  1522,  went  from  Zwickau  to  Wittenberg,  to 
jpfeoch  their  fanatical  doctrine.  But  Melancthon  and.  the 
other  Reformers  wrote  to  the  elector  of  Saxony,  and  to 
Luther,  about  these  men,  whom  they  took  to  be  enthu* 
siasts  \  and,  when  they  were  discovered  to  be  suchi  the 
elector  drove  them  out  of  his  territories* 

Erasmus,  in  1524,  owned  that  the  state  of  ^ings  dis- 
heartened Iiim  from  adventuring  his  person  in  the  Low 
Countries^  where  Hulst  and  Egmond  were  his  inveterate 
enemies.     <  When  these  saints,  says  he,  want  to  do  any 

<  one  a  mischief,  they  first  clap  him  in  prison,  ^nd  tlien  hit 
1  affair  is  decided  by  a  few  confederates,  who  are  judges 

<  and  parties.    There  the  most  innocent  man  aKve  must 

<  suffer  the  vilest  treatment^  lest  their  authority  shouM 
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<  suffer :  And  when  they  have  been  totally  nustaken,  tfiey 

<  cry  out|  that  the  side  of  religion  must  always  be  favour- 

<  ed!'     <  Melancthoni  continues  Erasmus,  would  gladly 

<  have  a  conference  with  mC)  but  is  loth  to  expose  me  to 

<  any  hatred  and  obloquy,  which  howeyer  I  should  have 

<  despised.  He  is  a  youth  of  great  candour.'  But  there  is 
some  room  to  doubt,  whether  he  would  have  been  glad  of 
a  visit  from  Melancthon,  who>  with  all  his  mildness  and 
candour,  was  little  less  hated  than  Luther  by  the  Romanists. 
The  same  year,  Erasmus,  wrote  a  long  epistle  to  Melanc- 
thon,  which  began  with  an  invective  against  Hutten,  He 
commended  the  Loci  Communes  of  Melancthon,  as  very  fit 
and  able  to  encounter  and  demolish  pharisaical  tyranny : 
But  he  added,  that  they  contained  also  some  things  which 
he  did  not  understand,  some  concerning  which  he  had 
doubts  and  scruples,  and  some  which  he  thought  it  need- 
less to  profess  openly.  He  then  boasted  of  the  mild  and 
moderate  counsels  which  he  had  given  to  popes  and 
princes  *,  but  he  spoke  very  ill  of  Zuinglius,  OecolampadiuSy 
Farel,  Capito,  and  Hedio. 

He  apologized  for  having  written  against  Luther,  and 
said,  that  the  calumnies  of  ecclesiastics,  who  made  him 
pass  for  a  Lutheran,  and  the  importunity  of  princeSj  had 
constrained   him  to  it.     *  Although,  says  he,  I  were  a 

<  most  bigotted  papist,  yet  I  would  condemn  cruelty^  be- 

<  cause  opinions  opposed  with  cruelty  ^iiead  the  more. 

<  Therefore,  the  prudent  Julian  would  not  put  Christians 
(  to  death.     Our  Theologers  thought,  that  if  they  burned 

<  a  man  or  two  at  Brussels,  the  rest  would  be  corrected 
«  by  it.     On  the  contrary,  the  sufierings  of  these  mea 

<  made  many  embrace  Lutheranism/ 

Melanctlion  answered  Erasmus  politely,.and  with  a  much 
better  temper,  telling  him,  that  the  vices  of  particulars 
should  not  bring  any  prejudice  against  a  good  cause ;  and 
that  Luther  did  in  no  wise  resemble  those  whom  he*  had 
painted  in  such  odious  colours.  He  gently  reproved  him 
for  drawing  up  a  catalogue  of  vile  fellows,  and  inserting 
such  persons  as  Oecolampadius,  and  other  men  of  merit 
amongst  them.  As  for  himself,  he  declared^  that  in  his- 
conscience  he  was  persuaded  of  the  truth  of  Luther's  doc- 
trine, and  would  never  forsake  it.  But,  as  to  the  dissertation 
of  Erasmus  upon  free-will,  he  says ;  «  We  are  not  at  all 
«  shocked  at  it ',  for  it  would  be  mere  tyranny  to  hinder 
«  any  man  from  giving  his  opinion  in  the  church  of  Christy 
<<  concerning  any  points  of  religion.  This  ought  to  be 
*<  free  to  every  one,  who  will  deliver  his  sentiments  witli- 
««  out  passion  and  partiality.    Your  moderatidn  in'diat 

^  treadK 
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*  treatise  hath  been  applauded ;  and  yet  suffer  me  to  tell 
*«  you,  that  sometimes  you  bite  too  hard.  But  Luther  is 
^«  not  so  easily  provoked,  as  to  be  unable  to  bear  dissent  ^ 
*<  and  he  promiseth  to  observe  the  same  moderation  in  his 
•*  reply.  It  is  also  your  duty  to  be  very  cautious  not  to 
<*  bring  an  odium  upon  a  cause,  which  the  holy  scrip- 
^*  tures  so  evidently  favour.  As  you  yourself  have  not  as 
<«  yet  condemned  it,  if  you  attack  it  with  vehemence,  you 
**  will  wound  your  own  conscience.  You  know  that  we 
**  ought  to  examine,  and  not  to  despise  prophecies." 

Erasmus  replied,  in  another  long  episde  to  Melancthon, 
that  he  had  not  much  exhorted  him  to  forsake  the  Re- 
formers, knowing  it  would  be  labour  lost ;  but  could  have 
wished  that  Melancthon  had  applied  himself  entirely  to  good 
literature.  And  yet,  H  good  literature  was  not  compatible 
with  the  study  of  divinity,  it  would  have  been  bad  Ittera^ 
iure^  or  mala  Uteray  as  the  monks  then  called  it.  He  de- 
clared, his  only  view  was  to  promote  the  good  of  both 
parties,  and  to  dissuade  tumults ;  and  he  wished,  that  a 
Reformation  might  be  made  without  strife  and  contention. 
This  was  wishing  impossibilities,  considering  the  temper 
of  the  Romanists. 

All  Europe  was  convinced,  that  Melancthon  was  not  so 
averse,  asiiuther,  to  an  accommodation  with  the  Romanists, 
and  that  he  would  have  sacrificed  many  things  for  the  sake 
of  peace.  This  appears  chiefly  by  the  book  he  wrote  con- 
cerning things  indifferent ;  which  was  so  ill  received  by 
lUyricus.  Melancthon  advised  the  Reformers  not  to  con- 
tend scrupulously  about  indifferent  things  ;  provided  those 
rites  and  ceremonies  had  nothing  of  idolatry  in  them  ;  and 
to  bear  some  hardships,  if  it  might  be  done  without  im- 
piety. IllyiicUvS,  on  the  contrary,  cried  out,  that  people 
should  rather  desert  all  the  churches,  and  threaten  an  in- 
surrection,  than  to  bear  a  surplice.  Some  Romanists  have 
been  inspired  with  the  same  spirit,  which  calls  to  mind 
w^hat  a  Jesuit  said,  <  that  they  would  not  put  out  one  wax- 

*  taper,  tliough  it  were  to  convert  all  the  Hugonots.' 
The  elector  of  Saxony,  and  some  other  princes,  sup- 
ported the   Reformers   at  the  diet  of  Spires :  But,  after 
several  debates,  it  was  ordered,  *  that  the  doctrine  about 

*  the  eucharist  should  not  be  entertained  :  That  the  mass 

*  should  be  continued,  and  the  celebration  of  it  permitttxl 

*  even   in  those   places  where  the  reformed  doctrme  pre- 

*  vailed  :  That  the  Anabaptists  should  be  proscribed : 
<  And  that  one  prince  should  not  protect  the  subjects  of 
«  another.'  The  reforming  princes  opposed  this  decree, 
and  alledged,  <  that  their  ministers  had  proved  by  invin- 
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*  cibic  arguments  taken  out  of  scripturei  that  the  popish 
f  mass  was  contrary  to  the  institution  of  Jcsub  Christi  and 

*  the  practice  of  the  apostles  :  That  they  could  not  permit 

<  the  Lord'ft  Supper  to  be  administered  m  a  diflerent  man- 

*  ner  in  the  same  church  :  That  there  was  nothing  more 
f  certain  than  the  word  of  God,  which  explained  itself,  apd 
f  thrrofoie  rhoy  would  take  care,  that  nothing  else  should 

*  be  taught  than  the  Old  and  New  Testament  in  their  pu- 

*  rity  :  /\nd  they  declared,  that  the  decree  of  the  former 

*  diet  was  made  for  the  preservation  of  peace  \  but  that  this 

<  would  infallibly  occasion  wars  and  troubles  in  Germany/ 
'rhis  was  put  in  writing  by  way  of  protestation,  and  pub- 
lished on  the  nineteenth  of  April,  1529,  as  a  solemn  in- 
strument of  appeal  to  the  emperor,  and  a  general  or  na- 
tional council.  This  gave  the  Reformers  the  pame  of 
Pro  I  Ks  I  ANTS.  The  ini^irumont  of  protestation  was  signed 
by  the  electors  of  Saxony  and  Brandenburgh  ;  Ernest,  and 
Francis,  dukes  of  Lunenberg  ^  the  landgrave  of  Hesse,  and 
the  })ritice  of  Anhult  -,  as  also  by  the  deputies  for  the  four- 
teen cities  of  Srrasburgh,  Nuremberg,  Ulm,  Constance, 
Rcuthingen,  Windeshoim,  Memmingen,Lindau,  Kcmpten, 
Hailbron,  Lsncr,  Wcisscnibt*rg,  Nordlingcn,  and  St  Gall. 

OccolampadiuK  wrote  to  Melancthon,  desiring  him  to  de- 
clare his  opinicm  in  favour  of  the  Zuinglians,  that  tlie  con- 
tost  might  cease  between  them  and  the  Lutherans.  Me- 
lancthon answered,  that  ho  could  not  approve  of  the  opi- 
nion of  the  Sacramentarians ;  but  that,  if  he  would  act 
]>oliticly,  he  should  speak  otherwise,  as  he  knew  there 
were  many  learned  men  among  them,  whose  friendship 
would  be  advantageous  to  him  ;  so  that,  if  he  could  have 
concurred  with  them,  in  their  opinion  about  the  Lord's 
Supper,  he  would  have  spoken  freely.  He  observed,  that 
the  Zuinglians  supposed  the  body  of  Jesus  Christ  to  be 
absent,  and  only  to  be  represent;ed  in  the  sacrament,  as 
persons  are  represented  upon  a  theatre  :  But  he  considered, 
tiiat  Jesus  Christ  had  promised  to  be  with  us  to  the  end  of 
the  world  :  That  it  is  not  necessary  to  separate  the  divi- 
nity from  the  humanity ;  so  that  he  was  persuaded,  the 
bacraiT>ent  was  a  pledge  of  the  real  presence,  and  that  the 
body  of  Jesus  Christ  was  truly  received  in  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per :  1  hat  tiie  proper  import  of  the  word  was  not  con- 
trary to  any  article  of  faith,  but  agreed  witli  other  places 
of  scripture  where  the  presence  of  Christ  was  mtmtioned. 
He  declared,  it  is  an  opinion  unbecoming  a  Christian,  to 
believe  that  Jesus  Christ  is,  as  it  were,  imprisoned  in  hea- 
ven :  That  Oecolampadius  only  propoundeid  some  absurdU 
ties,  and  the  judgment  of  some  fathers^  against  it  i  neither 
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of  which  ought  to  influence  those  who  know  that  the 
'^mysteries  of  religion  9re  to  be  judged  by  the  word  of  God, 
and  not  by  geometrical  principles  ;  as  they  must  also  koow 
that  many  contradictions  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  writ- 
ings of  the  ancients  :  But  he  said,  that  the  greatest  number 
of  the  expressions  in  the  most  eminent  aumoiiSy  proves  the 
•  doctrine  of  the  real  presence  to  be  the  general  sense  of  the 
church. 

Oecolampadiusreplied;  and  the  consequence wasa  friend- 
ly conference  at  Marpurg,  in  October  following,  between 
the  heads  of  the  Lutherans  and  Zuinglians.   The  landgrave 
of  Hesse  was  present  atdiis  conference,  where  Zuinglius^ 
Oecolampadius,  Bucer,  and  Hedio,  appeared  on  one  sidej 
and  Luther,  Melancthon,  Justus  Jonas,  Osiander,  Brentius, 
and  Agricola,  on  the  other  side.     The  Lutherans  proposed 
such  articles  as  they  objected  against  in  the  doctrine  of  the 
Zuinglians  :  First,  That  there  was  no  such  thing  as  ori- 
ginal sin  'j  but.  it  .was  only  a  natural  infirmiiy  and  weakness; 
and  that  baptism  did  not  take  away  any  sin  inxhildren, 
Seoondiy,  That  the  Holy  Ghost  is  not  conferred  hy  the 
use  of  the  word  of  God,  and  the  sacraments^  but  without 
that  word,  and  those  sacraments.     Thirdly,  That  some  of 
them  were  supposed  to  have  erroneous  thoughts  about  the 
<iivinity  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  holy  Trinity,    J^ourthly^ 
That  they  set  the  value  of  faith  as  to  our  justification,  high 
enough;  but  seemed  to  attribute  justification  to  gd6d  works* 
Fifthly,  That  they  did  not  think  the  body  and  blood  of 
Jesus  Christ  were  really  in  the  Lord's  Supper.     Zuinglius 
and  Oecolampadius  cleared  themselves  fully  of  the  suspi« 
cion  they  lay  under  about  the  Trinity,  and  Divinity  of 
Jesus  Christ :  But  they  had  long  disputes  about  original 
sin,  and  the  operation  of  the  sacraments ;  in  which  points 
Melancthon  agreed  with/Zuinglius,  by  explaining,  or  alter- 
ing his  former  opinions ;  so  that  they  differed  only  about 
the  eucharist.     Luther  could  not  so  fully  agree  with  Zuin- 
glius,  as  may  be  seen  in  his  life. 

The  diet  of  Augsburg  was  held  in  June,  1530.  Nothing 
cost  Melancthon  more  pains,  than  the  task  that  was  givea** 
him  this  year,  to  draw  up  a  confession  of  faith  \  which  is 
called  the  Augsburg  confession,  because  it  was  presented 
to  the  emperor  at  the  diet  in  that  city.  Melancthon  direw 
up  this  confession  cf faith  out  of  die  memoirs  sent  to  theeiec* 
tor  of  Saxony.  It  was  divido^f  into  two  parts.  The  first 
contained  twenty-one  articles  v^pon  -the  chief  points  of  re- 
ligion ;  as  the  unity  of  God,  original  sin»  the  incarnation^ 
justification,  the  gospeUministry^  "^  the  church,  the  civil 
goYcmment,  the  day  of  ju^gmentf  free-will^  the  causa 
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of  sin,  faith,  good  works,  and  the  adoration  of  stints.  The 
other  part  was  concerning  the  ceremonies  and  usages  of 
the  church,  which  the  Protestants  said  were  abused ;  such 
as  the  communion  in  both  kinds,  the  marriages  of  priestSi 
confession,  abstinence  from  meats,  monastic  vows,  and  ec- 
clesiastical jurisdiction. 

Mclancthon  had  revised,  and  corrected,  this  confession 
several  times  ;  but  had  much  difliculty  to  please  Luther  at 
last.  Indeed,  it  is  probable,  that  Luther  would  not  have 
tempered  his  style  with  so  much  moderation :  It  was  a 
diHicuIt  time  -,  and  all  sweetness  of  expression,  which  af- 
fected not  the  merits  of  their  cause,  was  then  necessary  to 
be  added. 

This  confession  was  signed  by  the  Protestant  princes, 
and  read  before  the  emperor  in  a  special  assembly  of  the 
empire,  who  Were  then  dismissed,  that  they  might  consult 
wh.it  resolutions  they  should  come  to  in  this  affair.  Their 
judgments  were  divided.  The  more  violent  said,  that 
the  edict  of  Worms  ought  to  be  put  in  execution ;  and 
such,  as  would  not  obey,  should  be  compelled  by  the  civil 
powers.  Others  were  for  choosing  a  certain  number  of 
honest, learned,  and  indifferent  persons,  according  to  whose 
judgment  the  emperor  was  to  decide  all  matters.  And  a 
third  party  were  for  giving  the  confession  of  faith  to  the 
popish  divines  to  confute,  and  the  confutation  to  be  read, 
in  a  full  diet  before  the  Protestants.  This  last  advice  was 
taken^  and  John  Fabcr,  John  Cochlaeus,  Eckius,  Wimpina, 
Collinus,  and  some  other  popish  divines,  were  appointed  to 
draw  up  a  confutation,  which  they  finished,  and  delivered 
to  the  emperor  and  the  popish  princes,  who  were  of  opi- 
nion that  all  the  severe  expressions,  which  the  divines 
could  not  refrain  from  bringing  in,  should  be  taken  out. 
When  this  was  done,  the  emperor  called  the  Protestants 
togethor,  on  the  third  of  August,  and  told  tliem,  he  had 
communicated  their  confession  to  some  learned  and  religi- 
ous persons,  to  give  their  opinion  of  it,  and  to  observe  what 
was  sound,  or  what  was  contrary  to  the  faith  of  the  church : 
That  they  had  given  their  judgments  in  writing,  which  he 
had  approved  ;  and  then  ordered  it  to  be  read  before  them 
by  one  of  his  secretaries. 

The  Romish  divines  examined  the  Protestants  confession 
of  faith  step  by  step  in  their  answer.  They  fully  approved 
of  some  arrlclfs ;  as  the  first  about  the  holy  Trinity ;  the 
ihirii  about  the  incarnation  ;  the  eighth  about  the  wicked 
in  the  church,  and  that  the  sacraments  administered  by 
wicked  persons  are  good  ;  the  ninth  about  the  necessity  of 
baptism,  «uul  the  baptism  of  infants  ;  the  tenth  about  the 
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X^ord's  Supper ;  the  diirteenth  abdut^ie  operations  of  tibe ' 
BacramentSj  though  they  judged  that  article  to  be  defec- 
tive, because  they  would  not  acknowledge  seven  sacra- 
ments ;  the  fourteenth  about  the  calling  of  ministenf,  pro- 
vided diey  allowed  of  a  canonical  obdinalion ;  the  sixteenth 
about  the  authority  of  the  ma^trates ;  the  seventeentii  a- 
foout  the  last  judgment  and  the  resurrection ;  and  die 
eightfeenth  about  free-will.  But  they  rejected  other  articles ; 
as  the  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  and  twentieth,  that  men  are  not  jus- 
tified by  the  merits  of  good  works,  but  by  faith  alone ;  tte 
seventh,  that  the  church  is  a  congregation  of  saints  ;  and 
that  it  is  sufficient,  to  preserve  its  unity,  that  men  agree 
in  the  doctrine  of  the  gospel,  and  about  the  adminislaration 
of  the  sacraments,  without  following  the  same  usages  and 
traditions :  The  twenty-first,  about  me  invoc|tion  and  wor- 
ship of  saints.  Those,  which  thev  partly  received,  and 
partly  rejected,  where  the  second,  aoout  original  sin,  whidi 
they  approved,  except  the  definition  of  sin  given  in  it,  which 
«eems  to  agree  better  to  actual,  than  original  sin ;  tibe 
eleventh  also,  about  absolution,  they  allowed  of,  but  dis- 
liked what  is  said  in  it  about  confession ;  in  tiie  twelfth, 
about  repentance,  they  did  not  like  the  assertion  that  faith 
is  a  part  of  repentance,  and  what  concerns  satisfaction ;  the 
fifteenth  was  approved,  as  to  what  is  said  there,  that  the 
rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  church  are  to  be  observed  ^ 
but  rejected  so  far,  as  it  says,  that  the  customs  received  by 
tradition,  as  celibacy,  and  vows,  are  of  no  use  to  (Atain 
grace,  or  make  satisfaction  to  God. 

As  to  the  second  parts  of  the  confession  of  Augsburg, 
in  which  the  Protestants  asserted,  that  the  communion  un- 
der one  kind,  celibacy  of  priests,  the  ceremonies  of  the 
mass,  private  masses,  the  name  of  sacrifice  given  to  the 
mass,  monastic  vows,  abstinence,  fasts,  and  auricular  con- 
fession, are  abuses  :  The  popish  divined  maintained,  in  their 
answer,  they  were  not  abuses,  but  religious  and  holy  usages, 
'  commanded  by  scripture,  and  confirmed  by  tradition :  Yet 
they  acknowledged,  there  were  some  abuses  in  them  that 
wanted  reformation,  and  which  the  emperor  promised  to 
obtain. 

The  Romish  divines  desired  the  Protestants  to  return  to 
the  old  communion  of  the  church.  The  elector  of  Saxonj 
answered  for  the  Protestants,  that  if  the  Romanists  could 
prove,  that  the  Protestants  bad  advanced  any  error,  they 
would  recant  it ;  and  if  they  desired  any  faxther  explic»- 
tion,  they  were  ready  to  give  it :  That,  since  they  hjKl  ap- 
proved of  some  articles  of  their  doctrine,  and  rejected 
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"Others,  it  was  necessary  tliey  should  confirm  and  explain 
those  in  d  is  pure. 

In  con'<equjnce  of  this,  a  conference  was  held  at  Augs- 
burg on  the  seventh  of  August,  between- seventeen  Romish 
divines,  and  bome  of  the  Protestants  :  But  this  was  of  no 
elT^ct.     The  Romanists  said,  if  the  Protestants  would  not 
•satisfy  the  emperor,  by  uniting  in  matters  of  faith  with 
tlie  princes  and  members  of  the  empire,  they  would  bring 
great  troubles  upon  Germany  by  the  wars  and  tumults 
which  their  separation  would  raise.     The  Protestants  an- 
swered, by  George  Brucke,  the'u:  deputy,  that  they  took  it 
ill  to  be  threatened ;  and  complained,  that  the  eaiperor 
would  not  suiTer  them  to  be  heard  sufficiently  :  That  the^ 
could  not  be  allowed  a  copy  of  the  confutation  of  their 
confession,  but  upon  hard  terms ;  and  that  it  was  expected, 
they  should  approve  of  it,  without  reading  or  examining 
it,  which  they  could  not  do  with  a  safe  conscience :  That 
-chough  it  was  promised  and  concluded,  in  the  Jast  diet  of 
spires,  that  a  council  should  be  held,  nothing  was  done 
■in  it  since.    The  committee  of  the  Romish  deputies  repli- 
ed, that  the  Protestants  had  no  reason  to  complain  of  his 
imperial  majesty  :  That  the  condition  on  which  he  offered 
them  a  copy  of  the  confutation  of  their  confession  was  not 
Iiard,  because  he  was  sensible  how  they  used  the  edict  of 
Worms :  That  they  might  with  greater  safety  consent  to 
the  doctrine  of  the  universal  church,  than  of  a  small  nan>- 
ber  of  heretics  and  apostates,  who  could  not  agree  among 
theiViSelves  :   And  that  the  emperor,  having  two  wars  upon 
his  hands,  could  have  no  hopes  of  holding  a  council  at 
tliat  time. 

The  Protestants  shewed  reasons  for  their  separation)  and 
offered  to  chuse  a  small  number  of  persons  on  both  sides* 
who  might  treat  amicably  together,  and  consult  if  they 
<:ould  not  iind  out  some  way  of  agreement.  This  pro- 
posal was  received  ;  and  seven  persons  were  nominated  by 
both  parties  to  confer  about  religion ;  two  princes,  two 
lawyers,  and  three  divines.  The  Romanists  were  the  bi- 
chop  of  Augsburg,  and  the  duke  of  Brunswick ;  the  chan- 
celior  of  the  archbishop  of  Cologne,  and' the  chancellor  of 
the  marquis  of  Baden  ;  Eckius,  Wimpina,  and  Cochlaeut. 
For  the  Protestants  were  the  elector  of  Saxony's  son,  and 
the  marquis  of  Brandenburg;  the  lawyers  Brucke  and  Hel- 
ler \  and  the  divines  Melancthon,  BrentiuSi  and  Schepfius. 
They  met,  and  agreed  upon  fifteen  of  the  twenty-one  articles 
of  the  confession  of  Augsburg-,  so  tliat  there  remained  but  six, 
three  of  which  were  only  disputed  against  in  part ;  and  the 
tnlicr  three  wer(i  remitted  to  the  second  pan  of  their  con- 
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fession,  about  which  it  was  more  difficult  to  come  to  an 
rigreement.  Melancthon,  and  the  other  Lutherans,  agreed 
to  these  points  of  doctrine  :  That  men  should  not  be  said 
to  be  justified  by  faith  alone,  but  by  faith  and  grace  :  That 
good  works  are  necessary :  That  reprobates  are  included 
in  the  church  :  That  rr/kn  hath  a  free-will :  That  the 
blessed  saints  intercede  for  us,  and  may  be  honoured.  In 
the  other  seven  articles,  they  agreed,  that  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ  were  contained  iti  both  elements,  and  that 
they  would  not  condemn  the  laity,  who  would  receive  the 
eucharist  only  under  one  kind  :  That  the  usual  veneration 
should  be  given  to  the  holy  sacrament :  That  the  public 
mass  should  be  celebrated  with  the  usual  ceremonies,  and 
that  they  should  observe  what  is  essential  in  the  conse- 
cration :  That  the  fasts  on  the  vigils  might  be  still  ob- 
served, and  some  holy  days  kept :  That  the  bishops  should 
hold  their  jurisdictions ;  and  that  parish  priests,  preachers, 
and  other  ecclesiastical  persons,  should  submit  to  them  in 
spiritual  matters  *,  and  that  their  excommunications  should 
2iot  be  contemned. 

The  Romish  divines,  on  the  twenty-second  of  August, 
made  their  report  to  the  diet,  upon  what  terms  they  stood 
with  the  Lutherans.  It  Mas  then  thought,  that  it  would 
be  a  speedier  way  to  perfect  the  agreement  by  reducing 
the  deputies  to  three  ;  and  that  both  parties  should  appoint 
two  lawyers,  and  one  divine.  Melancthon  was  chose  by 
the  Protestants,  and  Eckius  by  the  Romanists.  The  points 
upon  which  they  debated,  were  principally  the  mass,  vows, 
and  celibacy  of  priests.  The  Romanists  consented,  that 
the  married  priests  might  live  with  their  wives ;  but  they 
would  not  relax  in  the  business  of  the  mass  and  vows, 
Melancthon,  who  was  very  much  inclined  to  peace,  might 
have  come  nearer,  if  he  had  been  invested  with  ample 
powers  :  But  the  other  Protestants  had  been  dissatisfied 
with  his  condescension,  and  ordered  him  to  advance  no 
farther.  This  put  an  end  to  all  kinds  of  accommodation  ; 
But  IMelancthon  drew  up  "  An  apology  for  the  Augsburg 
<*  confession  :"  which  the  protestant  princes  offered  to  pre- 
sent to  the  emperor,  who  refused  to  receive  it,  and  it  was 
published  the  next  year. 

Luther  was  not  at  the  diet  of  Augsburg,  but  he  wrote  to 
Melancthon  about  the  transactions  there.  The  former  was 
of  opinion,  that  all  proposals  of  an  accommodation  would 
be  inctTectual ;  but  the  latter  tried  to  moderate  the  mind 
of  Luther,  and  stop  his  heat. 

Erasmus  also  wrote  to  Melancthon  in  these  words ; '  God 
•  alone,  my  dear  Philip,  can  unravel  the  intricate  plot  of 
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<  the  tra;;c(ly  which  is  now  acting.     Ten  councils* assent. 
«  blcc]  together  could  not  do  it ;  much  less  such  an  one  ag 
«  T.     If  a  man  says  a  rcas9nablc  thing,  it  is  straightway 
*  called  Lutheranism.'  Melancthon  answered  Erasmus  from 
Augsburg,  and  prayed  him  to  continue  the  charitable  office 
t)f  exhorting  the  emperor  to  moderation.    Erasmus  replied 
with  some  peevish  icss  and  resentment,  saying,  that  Ee 
would  not  concern  himself  in  behalf  of  the  cvangelics. 
However,  he  was  better  than  his  word,  and  did  write  to 
cardinal  Campejus,  desiring  him  to  dissuade  the  emperor 
from  making  a  religious  war. 

The  sweating  sickness,  which  broke  out  in  England  in 
148/),  raged  this  year  in  Germany,  among  other  calamities ; 
and  tlic  affairs  of  the  poor  protestants  were  so  bad,  in  all 
appearance,  that  Melanctlion  was  quite  dejected,  and  over« 
whelmed  with  sorrow.  Luther,  who  had  more  couragei 
wrote  him  many  excellent  letters  of  consolation. 

Archbiihop  Cranmer  had  a  very  great  regard  for  Me- 
hncthon,  whom  he  invited  to  England,  and  expected  there. 
I'ctcr  Martyr,  and  his  companion  Ochinus,  had  their  an- 
nual allowance  from  the  king  \  but  some  more  extraordi- 
nary annuity  was  intended  for  Melancthon. 

I'rancis  I.  king  of  France,  hud  a  great  love  for  learning 
and  learned  men.  He  established  professors  of  the  Hebrew, 
Greek,  and  Litin  languages  at  Paris.  The  revival  of  let- 
ters in  France,  which  had  been  in  a  manner  extinguished 
for  sev^  ral  a;;os,  was  owing  to  this  prince,  who  was  there- 
fore call'-d  the  Vuthcr  of  Lt-tUrs.  lie  married  Eleanori  the 
t?mperor's  siste*,  in  ir>30j  at  which  time  there  was  a  great 
controversy  about  religion  in  France,  and  the  king  was 
desirous  of  having  Melanctlion  to  come  there,  as  he  judged 
liim  a  proper  per^on  to  pacify  the  disputes.  We  are  told| 
that  the  queen  of  N  ivarre  often  talked  to  the  king  her 
brother  of  .i  very  good  man,  as  she  said,  who  was  called 
Pliilip  Melancthon,  whom  she  was  continually  praising  as 
the  moot  learned  man  of  hii  time;  and  that  she  did  not 
(loubr,  but  if  so  holy  and  able  a  man  could  confer  with 
the  doctors  of  the  »Syrbonne>  they  would  quickly  find  the 
means  of  restoririjr  peace  to  the  church.  Whereupon  this 
]irince,  wlio  otherwise  liad  a  great  desire  to  bring  into 
I'rance  the  ablest  men  of  his  time,  wrote  to  McIanctfaoDi 
and  invited  him  to  come  t )  Paris,  to  join  his  endeavours 
with  the  French  divines  to  restore  the  ancient  discipline  of 
ill?  church.  Tfiis  letter  was  dated  at  Guise,  the  twenty- 
clt^lith  of  June,  15:55,  and  declared  the  pleasure  the  king 
had,  that  Melancthon  was  disposed  to  come  into -Francei  to 
endeavour  to  pacify  tlic  controversies*    Melancthon  wrote 

to 
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to  the  king,  the  twenty- eighth  of  September  following,  and 
assured  him  of  his  good  intentions ;  but  that  he  was  sorry 
he  had  not  surmounted  the  obstacles  to  his  journejr.  Lan- 
gey  was  ordered  to  sound  Melancthon,  if  he  was  inclined  to 
change  his  chair  of  theology  at  Wittenberg,  whose  income 
was  only  two  hundred  crowns  a  year,  for  a  royal  profes- 
sor's chair  in  the  university  of  Paris,  at  twelve  hundred 
crowns  a  year.  Varillas  says,  *  the  elector  of  Saxony  per- 
«  mitted  Melancthon  to  go  into  France,  in  hopes  that  he 

*  would  make  all  the  French  turn  Lutherans.   But  Luther, 

*  who  could  not  be  without  Melancthon,  detained  him  a 

*  long  time,  upon  pretence  that  he  was  to  concert,  or,  to 

<  speak  more  properly,  to  polish  with  him  his  last  book 
«  against  the  Anabaptists.'  Boyle  contradicts  Varillas,  and 
says,  the  elector  of  Saxony  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to 
grant  Melancthon  the  liberty  of  going  to  France,  and  wrote 
his  excuses  to  Francis  L  Luther  did  not  detain  Melanc- 
thon ;  but  made  repeated  instances  to  the  elector  for  his 
journey.  In  fact,  Melancthon  could  never  obtain  leave 
from  the  elector  to  make  it,  although  Luther  had  earnestly 
exhorted  that  prince  to  consent  to  this  journey,  by  repre- 
senting to  him,  that  the  hopes  of  seeing  Melancthon  had 
put  a  stop  to  the  persecution  of  the  protestants  in  France. 

The  king  of  England  also  desired  to  see  Melancthon:  ButL 
neither  of  these  two  monarchs  ever  saw  him.     However^ 
Malancthon  sent  a  small  piece  into  France,  which  contained 
his  advices  about  reconciling  of  the  controversies. 

Luther,  in  1536,  wrote  upon  his  table  these  words  fol- 
lowing :  Res  et  verba  Philippus  ;  verba  sine  rebus  Erasmus  f 
ressintverbisLutherus ;  ticcres  necverba  Carolostadius.  •Philip 

<  Melancthon  is  both  subtance  and  words  :  Erasmus,  words 

*  without  substance  ;  Luther,  substance  without  words  ; 

*  and  Carolostad  neither  substance  nor  words.'  Melancthon 
unawares  coming  to  Luther  at  that  time,  and  reading  the 
same,  smiled,  and  said,  «  Touching  Erasmus  and  Caro- 
<<  lostadius,  it  is  well  judged  and  censured  ;  but  too  much 
**  is  attributed  unto  me  \  also  good  words  ought  to  be 
*<  ascribed  to  Luther,  for  he  speaketh  exceeding  well." 

Melancthon,  in  154 1,  assisted  at  the  conferences  of  Spires^ 
and  Ratisbon,  where  the  controversies  between  the  Ro- 
manists and  Protestants  were  warmly  disputed.  At  the 
former,  the  papists  chose  Eckius,  and  the  protestants  ap- 
pointed Melancthon,  to  confer  about  the  points  in  contro- 
versy, and  agreed  that  they  should  begin  to  discourse  about 
original  sin.  They  entered  upon  it,  and  continued  the 
conference  three  days,  when  Nicholas  Granville,  who  was 
ihen  prime  minister  to  the  emperor,  and  his  commissioner 
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at  the  conference,  received  a  letter  from  his  inperial  nuP 
jesty,  which  ordered  tliat  the  conference  should  be  discon- 
tinued, and  all  things  referred  to  the  diet  of  Ratisbon, 
where  the  protestants  were  ordered  to  meet.     This  diet 
was  opened  in  March,  in  the  presence  of  the  emperor,  who 
appointed  Eckius,  Pflugius,  and  Gropper,  to  manage  it  for 
the  Romanists;  and  for  the  protestants,  Melancthon,  Bucer, 
and  Pistorius.  He  commanded  them  to  lay  aside  all  passion, 
and  to  respect  the  glory  of  God  only  in  that  conference. 
Frederic,  brother  to   the  elector  palatine,  was  appointed 
president  \  who  opened  the  conference  on  the  27th  of 
April,  when  a  writing  was   produced,  which  contained 
twenty-two  articles,  wherein  the  whole  substance  of  reli- 
gion was  comprized.     It  was  imagined,  that  this  writing 
was  drawn  up  by  John  Gropper  ;  but  the  emperor  said,  it 
was  presented  to  him  by  persons  of  learning  and  piety,  to 
forward  the  peace :  He  therefore  desired  them  to  ei amine 
it,  that  they  might  approve  of  what  was  well,  correct 
what  was  amiss,  and  terminate  all  differences.     Dupin  has 
set  forth  all  these  articles,  which  are  too  long   to  be  in- 
serted here.     The  protestants  examined,  and  objected  to 
several  of  tliem  ;  which  was  resented  by  the  legate,  and 
tlic  diet  was  concluded  by  the  emperor,  who  commanded 
that  the  decree  of  the  diet  of  Au^rsburg  should  still  con- 
tinue ;  but  he  suspended  all  prosecutions  in  the  imperial 
chamber  concerning  matters  of  religion,  till  either  a  ge- 
neral or  national  council  was  held.     In  the  course  of  this 
disputation,  it  ought  to  be  mentioned  to  the  honour  of  Me- 
lancthon, tliat  when  Eckius  proposed  a  sophism  somewhat 
puzzling,  Melancthon  paused  a  little,  and  said,  "  that  he 
<*  would  give  an  answer  to  it  next  day.*'     Upon  whicli 
Eckius  represented  to  him  the  disgrace  of  such  a  schdar 
requiring  so  long  a  time  ;  but  Melancthon  repKed,  like  ail 
honest  man,  «  Ali  dcciovy  mn  quoero  tneani  gloriam  in  bu 
«  negotioy  sed  veritatem  ;"  i.  e.  My  good  doctor,  I  am  not 
seeking  my  own  glory  in  tliiis  affliir,  but  the  ttuth.     How- 
ever, he  got  a  complete  victory  over  Eckius ;  who  dared  nd 
more  to  shew  his  face  in  the  controversy. 

in  154S,  Melancthon  went  to  the  elector. of  Cologne,  to 
assist  him  in  introducing  a  Reformation  into  his  diocese, 
which  proved  incr  ctual.  Bucer  and  Pistorius  assisted  Mer 
lanctlion  in  drawing  up  the  articles  for  the  elector :  But 
Gropper  composed  a  treatise  against  those  articles,  and  the 
divines  of  Cologne  stood  so  firm  against  fliieir  archbishop, 
that  he  was  unable  to  introduce  the  prbteafeint  religion  inf 
his  electorate.  However,  the  elector  of  Cologne,  and  Ac 
elector  palatine,  renounced  popery, 
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Melancthon  had  two  sons,  and  two  daughters^  by  Ca-- 
diarine  Crappin,  the  daughter  of  a  burgomaster  of  Witten- 
berg9  whom  he  married  in  the  year  1520,  and  lived  very 
happily  with,  till  the  year  1557,  when  she  died.  His 
daughter  Anne  was  married  to  GeorgeSabinus,  of  Witten- 
berg, in  1536,  when  she  was  only  fourteen  years  old. 
Sabinus  was  one  of  the  best  poets  of  his  time ;  and  Eras- 
mus, in  1 5S4-,  had  highly  recommended  him  to  Melancthon. 
Anne  understood  Latin  well,'  and  was  very  handsome.  Her 
father  loved  her  tenderly :  But  there  had  been  several 
quarrels  between  the  father-in-law  and  the  son-in-lavr; 
because  Sabinus  was  ambitious  to  obtain  civil  employ- 
ments, and  disliked  the  humility  of  Melancthon,  who  con- 
fined himself  to  literary  employments,  and  would  be  at 
no  trouble  to  advance  his  children.  Sabinus,  in  1 54t), 
carried  his  wife  into  Prussia,  to  the  great  grief  of  Melanc- 
thon ;  and  she  died  at  Konigsberg,  in  1 54?7,  Melancthon^5 
other  daughter  was  married,  in  1550,  to  Gasper  Peucer, 
who  was  an  able  physician,  and  was  very  much  persecuted. 
Melancthon  was  certainly  a  good  father,  as  appears  by  this 
story.  A  Frenchman  found  him  one  day  holding  a  book 
in  one  hand,  and  rocking  a  child  with  the  other.  Me^ 
kncthon^  seeing  him  surprised  at  this,  made  such  a  pious 
discourse  to  him  about  the  duty  of  a  father,  and  the  state 
of  grace  in  which  children  are  with  God,  that  this  stranger 
went  away  much  more  learned  than  wKen  he  came  in. 

Melancthon  had  much  of  his  time  taken  up  by  the  affair 
of  the  Interim.  He  attended  seven  conferences  upon  this 
subject  in  i54'8',  and  wrote  all  the  pieces  that  were  pre- 
sented there,  as  also  the  censure  of  that  Interim.. 

About  this  time  Melancthon  was  expected  in  England, 
by  king  Edward  VI.  to  which  he  was  excited  by  bishop 
Latimer,  tl\e  great  court-preacher,  who  said  before  th^ 
young  nvonarch,  in  one  of  his  sermons;  '  I  hear* say,  Mr 

*  Melancthon,  that  great  clerk,  should  come  hither.-  I 
<  wofild  wish  him,  and  such  as  he  is,  two  hundred  pounds 
«  a  year.    The  king  should  never  want  it  in  ht»  coffers  at 

*  the  year's  end.' 

Melancthon  was  one  of  the  deputies  whom  Maurice, 
elector  of  Saxony,  was  to  send  to  the  council  of  Trent  in 
1552.  He  waited  some  time  at  Nuremberg  for  a  safe- 
conduct;  but  he  returned  from  tlience  to  Wittenberg,  on 
account  of  the  war  which  was  ready  to  break  our.  His^ 
last  conference  with  the  doctors  of  the  Romish  communioiv 
was  at  Worms,,  in  1557  ;  and  of  the  dissenttons  that  af* 
flicted  him,  there  was  none  more  violent. than  tbfit  whick 
waa  raised  by  Flacius  Ulyricus.  « 
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Melancthon  was  of  a  mild  and  peaceable  disposition :  He 
had  a  great  deal  of  wit,  much  readings ,  and  vast  know- 
ledge.    He  lived  among  a  sort  of  people  who  appeared  to 
him  passionate,  and  too  forward  to  mix  human  methods^ 
and  the  authority  of  the  secular  power,  with  the  affiurs  of 
the  church.     His  tender  conscience  made  him  fear  dieie 
was  a  mark  of  reprobation  in  it:  But  he  must  have  well 
weighed  all  inconveniences,  when  he  cast  his  eyes  upon 
Palestine,  as  Abclard  had  formerly  done^  to  retire  there,  in 
case  his  enemies  should  drive  him  away.     *^  I  am  not  de- 
<<  jected,  says  he,  at  the  cruel  clamour  of  my  enemies, 
«  who  have  threatened  they  will  not  leave  me  a  footstep " 
«<  in  Germany.     But  I  commit  myself  to  the  Son  of  God.  • 
«  If  I  shall  be  driven  away  alone,  I  am  determined  to  go 
«  to  Palestine,  and,  in  those  lurking-places  of  Jerom,  by 
<«  calling  upon  the  Son  of  God,  to  write  clear  testimonies 
<<  of  the  divine  doctrine,  and  in  death  to  recommend  my 
«  soul  to  God." 

The  testimonies  of  piety  with  which  Melancthon  ended 

his  days  were  admirable :    And  it  is  observable^  that  one 

thing  which  made  him  look  upon  death  as  a  happiness^ 

was,  that  it  delivered  him  from  theological  persecutions. 

Some  days  before  he  died,  he  wrote  on  a  piece  of  paper, 

in  two  columns,  the  reasons  why  he  ought  not  to  be  sorry 

for  leaving  this  world.     One  of  those  columns  contained 

the  blessings  that  death  would  procure  him :   The  other 

contained  the  evils  from  which  death  would  deliver  him. 

The  first  column  had  six  heads.     First,  That  he  should 

come  to  the  light     Secondly,  That  he  ^ould  see  God. 

'Thirdly,  that  he  should  contemplate  the  Son  of  God. 

Fourthly,   That  he   should   understand   these  admirable 

mysteries  which  he  could  not  comprehend  in  this  life. 

Fifthly,  Why  we  are  created  such  as  we  are.     Sixthly, 

What  is  the  union  of  the  two  natures  in  Jesus  Christ. 

The  second  column  had  only  two  articles  :  First,  That  he 

should  sin  no  more.     Secondly,  That  he  should  be  no 

longer  exposed  to  the  vexations  and  rage  of  the  divines. 

The  state  of  man  appeared  to  this  great  divine  to  be  one 
of  the  most  incomprehensible  mysteries  of  religion ;  and 
yet  there  is  not  one  among  those  who  believe  without  ex- 
amining, tliat  imagines  there  is  any  difficulty  in  it. 

Melancthon  said,  he  had  held  his  professor's  place  forty 
years,  without  ever  being  sure  that  he  should  not  lose  it 
before  the  end  of  the  week.  None  liked  his  mildness, 
which  exposed  him  to  all  sorts  of  slander,  and  deprived 
him  of  the  means  of  answering  a  fool  according  to  his 
folly.    The  only  advantage  it  procured  him. was  toJdok 
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Upon  death  without  ftaf,  bj  considering  diat  it  would  IM^- 
cnre  him  from  theological  natred  and  contenftions. 

Hoombeeck  attributed  to  JUiflancthoHxhe  Grtdt  Tersibn  6f 
ibe  Augsburg  confession,  which  appeared  under  the  name 
of  Paul  Dos cius :  And  Placcius  also  believed  that  the  trans- 
lation of  Ecclesiasticus  and  the  PsAlms  into  Greek  Terse  was 
die  work  of  MelancthoH*  It  is  certain,  that  he  assisted 
Luther  in  translating  the  New  Testament  into  the  Gemtdk 
fauaguage :  But  Mdchior  Adam^  TetsAeir^  and  Grenius^  were 
ibistaken,  as  well  as  Placcius^  about  his  Greek  version  of 
JBcclesiasticus  and  the  Psalms  ;  for  Lyserus  has  proted  that 
it  was  done  by  Dolscius.  Melancthofiy  in  155%  wrote  in 
Gredk  to  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople^  and  said,  ^  I  send 
*  you  the  Greek  version  of  the  confession^  which  was  pub- 
•»  lished  without  my  advice  :  However,  1  like  the  stylCj^ 
«*  and  have  sent  it  to  Constantinople,^*  Melchunr  Adam  says«' 
Aat  this  Version  was  made  by  Melancthon^  though  it  wai 
published  under  the  name  of  Dolscius^  who  was  rector  of 
the  college  of  Hall  in  Saxony.  But  Melanethnt%  own 
words  shew  that  he  did  not  make  this  version. 

Peucer  was  heard  to  say,  that  Melancthon^  his  father^in- 
EaWy  having  read  the  dialogue  de  Coena  damini,  wrote  by 
Oecolampadiusj  forsook  the  opinion  of  the  oral  manduca-. 
tloo ;  and  that  afterwards  he  triumphed  in  the  argument 
from  the  doctrine  of  the  fathers.  He  said,  *«  The  doctrine 
**  of  consubstantiutioii  V^as  unknown  to  the  fathers  ;  and 
^  diat  Augustine  was  a  gross  Zuinglian." 

'\Melancthon  explained  himself  freely  to  an  Hungarian^ 
who  asked  his  opinion  about  the  euCharist.  This  was  re- 
{>orted  to  Pomeranus^  who  afterwards  addressed  himself  in 
this  manner  to  the  people  In  a  sermon  t  *  Most  dear  bre- 
«  thren,  the  church  is  in  great  danger :  Pray  to  God  for 
<  some  great  persons  that  are  fallen  into  error.'  MelancthM 
liras  present,  and  understood,  that  this  was  meant  of  him  : 
He  could  trot  suppress  his  anger,  and  Went  out  of  the 
chtirch  in  sight  of  all  the  congregation.  Hospiman  has 
undertaken  to  prove,  that  Melancthari  turned  from  Lu- 
theranism,  as  to  the  point  of  the  real  presence  \  though  the 
fear  of  oppression  prevented  hittf  from  declaring  his  jttdg<» 
ment  openly. 

Melancthoh  spent  all  his  life  in  study,  and  seemed  not  to 
be  capable  of  any  other  labour.  He  subsisted  upon  the 
salary  he  received  from  John  Frederic ^  elector  of  Saxony^ 
as  professor  of  divinity  in  the  university  of  JP'ttienberg  / 
which  was  just  sufficient  to  maintain^  his  family,  iiis 
constitution  was  very  weak,  and  required  great  tenderness' 
and  roaaageraent ;  which  made  Luther^  aeatooi  as  bt  wa^' 
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blame  him  for  labouring  top  eameatly  in  the  vineyanL    f  I 

<  am  extremely  grieved,  says  be,  for  yoiur  Terr  bad  atate. 

<  of  health  ;.ancl  my  prayers  are  contiaually  ofiered  up  for 

<  your  recovery,  that  there  may  be  someb(>dj,  when  I  am. 

<  dead,  who  may  be  a  bulwark  to  the  house  of  InraU 

<  against  the  ragings  of  Satan.    In  the  mean  time,  whf 

<  do  you  embarrass  and  load  yourself  with  ao  much  buai^ 

<  ness  and  labour,  regardless  of  all  the  admonitiona  wUch 
'.  have  been  given  you  ?   The  time  will  come,  when  yoii 

<  will  condemn,  but  it  will  be  too  late,  this  inconsiderate. 
«  zeal,  which  now  possesses  you,  and  urges  you  to  under* 

<  take  so  much  more  than  you  are  able  to  bear,  as  if  ym 

<  had  a  constitution  of  iron  or  stone/ 

In  the  beginning  of  his  sickness,  he  said  ;  <*  I  desire  ta 
<<  be  dissolved,  and  to  be  with  Christ  J*  And  when  hia 
intimate  friend  Camerar'tus  took  his  last  leave  of  him,  and 
commended  him  to  God,  Melancthon  said  \  *<  Jesus  Cknsi^ 
(•  the  Son  of  God,  who  sitteth  at  the  right  hand  of  the 
«  Father,  and  giveth  (^ifts  to  men,  preserve  you  ao4 
«  yours,  and  us  all."  Feeling  himself  very  sickyhe  cried  ^ 
"  O  Lord,  make  an  end  !'* 

Having  received  letters  from  Francfort^  concemmg  j(be 
persecution  of  some  godly  men  in  France^  he  said,  «  ^hat 
«  his  bodily  disease  was  not  comparable  to  the  grief  ot 
«  his  mind  for  his  godly  friends,  and  for  the  miaeriee  of 
«<  the  church."  Raising  himself  up  in  his  bed^  he  cried 
out ;  <<  If  God  be  for  us,  who  can  be  against  us  ?**  Aftee 
this  he  prayed  to  himself  j  and  being  at  length  aakedhf 
his  son-iii-law,  if  he  would  have  any  thing,  he  anaweraiC 
«<  Nothing  but  heaven  -,  therefore,  trouble  me  no  moie 
«  with  speaking  to  me."  Soon  after  this  he  gave  up  the 
ghost,  at  Wittenberg,  on  the  nineteenth  of  Jlprilf  1660, 
which  was  the  sixty-third  day  of  his  sixty*fbuTth  year. 
He  was  honourably  buried  near  Lutfier^  in  the  church  of 
the  castle,  two  days  after  :  And  his  funeral  oration  was 
spoken  by  Winshemius,  a  doctor  of  physic,  and  profeisof 
of  the  Greek  tongue. 

When  he  was  first  converted,  he  thought  it  impoasiUe 
for  his  hearers  to  withstand  the  evidence  of  the  truth  in 
the  ministry  of  the  gospel ;  but,  after  preaching  a  while, 
he  complained,  «  That  old  Adam  was  too  hard  for  young 
«<  Melancthon*' 

It  is  astonishing,  that,  amidst  so  many  other  occupa- 
tions, Melancthon  could  write  so  many  books*  The  num- 
ber of  them  is  prodigious  \  and  a  chronologic^  catalogat' 
of  them  was  published  in  1582,  by  Melius*  Chriskjfkr 
PezeliuSi  professor  of  theology  at  Wittenhrgf  in  ISl^pnbr 
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GllMl  aoakeztr    i  i        %  i 

die  objectWM.  m,m^  u.^         <  t    i 

in  a  Tery  good  aied  lea  v 

dMKt  obecrvatioiii.    Thitwoi  vo        i 

omvo,  which  have  been  prin  i       o        it .     t$stmi 

MdrnfcHm^  finiihed  finr  |Mecf     )       pui 
pcffecc    Hefottiul  hb  wth  pn 

yMOli,  and  he  rather  choae  ti    piint  i 

M>yffact  a  small  munber,  as  he  prererrea        Mvan 
off^^A*  pttUic  to  his  own  glory.    We  i       i    ieve, 
•happy  genius  wherewith  he  was  n    nrally  \i 

Mm  some  assurance  that  his  works  1 

ed^  thouih  mifinished.  His  Z^tfTM  verses  p  t 

jtsUus  C^tsar  Scaliger :  And  Gojf  p 

to  F^rJimmdlang  of  thtRomamf  tfz 
catechism,  and  his  postilles,  into  C  ,       i        a 

of  his  to  the  Count  de  Weda. 
MiUmcibon  was  so  cool  in  his  temper,  that  he  examined 
^iRfeCii  die  more  freely  on  both  sides»  and  was  not  pe- 
4iJlMMry  in  his  opinioos,  because  he  was  convinced  that 
Hi  Knowledge  might  daUly  encrease ;.  for  he  lemeaabeied 
■ke  had  correcftd  many  things  in  his  own  writiiigtt 
be  had  believed  to  be  good  when  they  weie  first 
plMdied.  His  modesty  and  experience  tendered  him  a 
distrustful.  He  loved  peace  \  and  deplored  the  con- 
of  the  times.  He  was  even  disposid  to  judge  £a* 
dy  of  several  doctrines  to  facilitate  a  re-union.  Mo* 
^,  moderation^  and  love  of  peace,  form  m  die  minds 
most  knowing  men,  a  certaun  principle  of  equity^ 
wUdi  makes  them  lukewarm  and  irresolute  |  and  tUe 
ssums  to  have  been  the  character  oiMdumAmu  In  som^ 
cases,  however,  (as  Zanclnui  observed  of  him)  lua  natuial 
timidity  led  him  to  concur  with,  and  do  many  things 
which  his  judgment  disapproved,  and  which  were  afflict- 
ing  to  many  good  men,  who  loved  him  sincerely. 

He  published  several  books  on  rhetoric,  logic,  and 
grammar,  as  well  as  on  theology.  His  commouo-places 
were  published  in  1521,  when  he  was  only  twenty-four 
years  of  age  \  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  diat  he  wae 
an  author  in  print  before  the  age  of  twei^ty.  The  par- 
Uament  at  Paris  in  1528,  censured  some  of  his  works,  as 
they  did  those  of  Luther  and  CarAsiaJimi.  The  court 
condemned  the  writings  of   Meliinetbmh  as  containing 

<  things  contrary  to  holy  scripture,   sMnd  reason,  the 

<  eponcils,  the  doctrine  of  the  umversal  chnrch,  and  judg* 

<  mlNit  of  the  catholic  faithers  i  being  full  of  schtsmatioil 

<  and  heretical  propositions  already  cosulemaed,  conpuo*' 
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• 
« ing  the  doctrines  of  Luther^  and  more  dangetons  tlutt; 

<  his  books,  because  of  the  artifices  and  smoothness  of  his 

<  discourse :  And  to  shew  that  they  had  reason  to  coiB^ 
«  demn  them,  they  joined  a  general  censure  of  some  pro- 

<  positions  taken  out  of  his  book  of  common  places,  his 
*  commentary  upon  the  epistle  to  the  RmitamSf  hia  treaft^ 

<  ise  against  the  censures  of  the  sorbonne,  hia  lecten  and 

<  declarations.'  The  Lutheran  doctrine  waa  thea  enewii 
raged  in  the  French  court ;  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  every 
Reformer  was  censured  by  the  sorbonne  and  parliameab^- 
who  condemned  Mesgnt  for  favourine  the  licen^  whidi 
WicUiffe  had  introduced ;  and  passed  a  general  cenaoiDe 
upon  tne  colloquies  of  Erasmus^  while  that  eminent  genius 
paid  Melanctfiofi  the  highest  compliments,  and  said  he 
desirous  of  joining  with  him  in  hisendeayoars  for  the 
of  the  church  •,  but  that  there  were  some  men  of  vepnCft- 
tion  and  authority,  who  treated  all  those  as  heretioa  thst 
had  any  correspondence  with  Melandhotu 

Mflahcihon^  Cruc'tger^  Bugenliagius^  and*  ^ungathu^  as- 
sisted Luther  in  his  Gertnan  translation  of  the  Bible.  jL*- 
ther  presided  over  the  work  \  and  collated  the  Vt^gU  tran- 
slation, his  new  one,  and  the  original  text.  Mdaticihmeoim^ 
pared  these  with  the  Septuagint.  Crudger  conferred  the  £Ep» 
brenv  with  the  Chaldee  s  and  the  other  aasistanta  explored 
the  rabbinical  writings.  Every  one  eame  to-  conference 
prepared  for  the  particular  passages  under  consideration^ 
and  each  delivered  in  his  judgment  upon  the  several  tcxtt: 
These  were  all  collated  and  examinedi  before  they  cqih 
eluded  upon,  and  determined  the  final  ezpression.^IUs 
was  a  great  work,  highly  valuable  in  itself,  and  the  most 
effectual  means,  in  the  hand  of  God|,both  of  prepailiif 
and  establishing  the  Reformation. 


JOHN   a   LASCO, 

THE   POLISH  REFORMER. 

GOD  calleth  his  church  out  of  every  people^  and  nS" 
tion,  and  tongue.  It  is  declared,  that  every  conn* 
try  under  heaven  shall  bear  witness  of  the  power  of  bii 
grace,  as  well  as  participate  the  blessings  of  hia  proridenoe; 
and  that  he  is>  and  will  be^  rich  tmh  Mtimi  ca»  ifpow  HuL 
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This  excellent  man  was  born  of  a  noble  family,  (which 
took  its  name  from  Lasco^  or  Latziiy  or  Latzco^)  in  Poland,, 
and  received  a  very  learned  and  accomplished  education. 
His  brother  Jerom  was  also  a  very  able  and  considerable 
man,  and  was  employed  by  the  emperor  Ferdinand  to  ne- 
gotiate an  affair  of  great  importance  with  the  Turtle  as  his 
ambassador  :  And  he  had  an  uncle,  of  his  own  name,  who 
was  archbishop  of  Gnesna  in  Poland^  to  whom  Erasmus 
dedicated  his  edition  of  St  Ambrose^ s  works. 

To  attain  the  knowledge  of  every  thing  worth  know- 
ing, he  set  out  upon  his  travels.  His  distinguished  abili- 
ties procured  him  an  easy  access  to  several  crowned  heads, 
whose  countries  he  visited  ;  and  his  eloquence,  as  well  as 
his  learning,  made  him  acceptable  every  where. 

In  the  course  of  his  learned  pursuits,  we  find  him  tra- 
versing the  AlpSy  and  sitting  himself  down  in  the  barren 
cold  region  of  Switzerland.  It  seems,  that  divine  grace^ 
while  he  was  visiting  the  world,  here  first  visited  his  heart. 
It  not  only  visited,  but  fixed  its  abode  within  him.  Zuin^ 
glius  appears  to  have  been  the  instrument  ^  for  we  find, 
that  he  staid  some  time  with  him  at  Zurich,  and  that  Z«- 
ingliusy  being  fully  acquainted  with  his  eminent  talents,  as 
well  as  gracious  affections,  prevailed  upon  him  to  study 
divinity,  with  a  view  of  promoting  the  cause  of  the  gospel. 
After  some  stay  at  Zurich,  he  returned  to  his  own  coun- 
try ;  But  Pclafid  was  no  favourable  place  for  his  profession 
of  protestantism,  or  the  increase  of  his  spiritual  knowledge 
as  a  divine.  Accordingly,  though  his  family  and  con- 
nections opened  his  way  for  any  sort  of  preferment ;  he 
*left  his  country,  his  friends,  and  all  human  expectations, 
in  order  to  propagate  the  truth  with  freedom,  and  to  enjoy 
it  with  safety.  He  did  not  quit  the  kingdom,  however, 
without  the  knowledge  and  consent  of  the  king.  But, 
having  obtained  the  royal  licence,  he  chose  rather  to  suffer 
afflictions  (like  Moses)  with  the  people  of  God,  than  to 
enjoy  all  the  riches  and  honours,  which  the  world  could 
iifford  him.  He  had  been  mad^  provostof  Gnesna  and  bishop 
of  Vesprim  in  Hungary ;  but  these  dignities  had  no  weight 
with  him  to  quit  or  conceal  the  knowledge  of  the  trutli, 
for  which  he  was  accused  of  heresy,  and  even  sentenced 
without  hearing.  He  afterwards  wrote  to  the  king  upon 
a  similar  occasion,  and  told  him ;  «  That  his  doctrine  of 
the  sacrament  had  been  condemned  by  a  pre-conceived 
determination,  without  any  real  or  just  knowledge  of 
the  matter  by  those  who  condemned  him  ;  and  that  it 
*<  was  the  manner  of  the  papists^  not  to  attempt  convic- 
tion by  scripture  and  reason^  but  to  employ  force  and 

3  «  authority ; 
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<<  authority ;  accusing  those  of  heresjTi  who  will  not  flwal- 
«  low  all  they  say^  or  maintain  whatever  absurdities  thef- 

<<  are  pleased  to  affirm." 

Sic  vo/Of  ncjubeo :  stet  pro  ratwnt  voAniimr^ 

It  appears  by  a  popish  historian,  quoted  by  Mdduor 
Adaniy  that  our  noble  professor  left  Poland  tn  the  year  1540. 
We  find  him  retired,  however,  tp  Emhdm  in  Fruiland 
about  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1542,  where  hte  took  upon 
him  the  office  of  a  pastor,  and  preached  constantly  at  his 
church  in  that  town.  In  the  following  year^  he  wai  en- 
gaged, by  Anne^  countess  dowager  of  Oldenhurg  in  Bait 
JFrieslandf  to  introduce  and  establish  the  reformed  religion 
in  that  territory.  This  he  attempted  with  great  success, 
and  continued  in  this  labour,  till  he  received  an  invitation 
from  Albert  duke  of  Prussia  for  the  same  purpose.  He  sent 
the  prince,  in  a  spirit  of  fairness  and  candour,  a  declaration 
of  his  doctrine  of  the  sacrament,  which  accorded  with  the 
doctrine  of  ZutngUus ;  and  therefore,  as  the  duke  was  a 
Lutheran,  the  affair  dropped  between  them. 

He  had  laboured  in  the  work  of  the  gospel  near  ten  years 
in  East  Frieslandy  not  daring  to  venture  into  Germaty  on 
account  of  the  threats  of  Charles  V.  and  the  contest  upon 
the  business  of  the  Interim ;  when  he  was  invited  into 
England^  by  our  great  and  good  archbishop  Crannur^  to 
assist  in  the  work  of  the  Reformation.  This  was  about 
the  year  1549.  He  arrived  in  England^  when  the  publica* 
tion  of  the  Interim  drove  the  protestants  into  any  country, 
that  would  grant  them  a  toleration  5  and  such  they  found 
in  Englandy  where  they  had  several  privileges  granted  them 
by  king  Edward  the  Vlth.  Three  hundred  and  fourscore 
were  naturalized,  and  erected  into  a  corporate  body,  which 
was  governed  by  its  own  laws,  and  allowed  its  own  form 
of  religious  worship,  independent  of  the  churchof  England; 
which  at  that  time  was  a  most  extraordinary  concession, 
and  proved  how  highly  they  were  held  in  estimation.  A 
church  in  London  (the  Austin  Friars)  was  alto  granted  t0 
them,  with  the  revenues  belonging  to  it  for  the  subsistence 
of  their  ministers,  who  were  either  expressly  nominated, 
or  at  least  approved  by  the  king.  His  majestv  also  fixed 
the  precise  number  of  them.  According  to  this  regula- 
tion, there  were  four  ministers,  and  a  superintendant} 
which  post  was  assigned  to  John  h  Lasco^  who  had  been 
invited  over,  and  who,  in  the  letters  patenty  is  called  a 
person  of  illustrious  birth,  of  singular  probity,  and  great 
learning.  In  the  midst  of  these  favourSf  it  was  cercnnly 
n'^hher  prudent  nor  grateful  to   attack  Ae  established 
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church,  which  we  find  he  did  by  writing  a  book  :q^ainst 
her  ritual,  her  ecclesiastic^  habits,  and  the  gesture  of 
luieeling  at  the  sacrament.  What  a  pity,  when  so  many 
essentials  were  concerned,  that  good  men  should  occupy 
themselves  and  differ  about  modes,  and  forms,  and  trifles ! 
About  this  time,  <  the  emigrants  from  Germany  (says 

*  Dr  Glocester  Ridley)  on  the  score  of  religion,  who  agreed 

<  in  substance  with  us,  but  under  a  different  discipline, 

<  were  to  be  protected  ;  but  under  their  wing,  crept  miil- 

*  titudes  of  frantic  enthusiasts,  or  lurking  papists  person* 

*  ating  new  sectaries.     For  sifting  of  these  in  June  1550; 

*  Austin  Friars  was  given  to  the  Germans  and  other  fo- 

*  reigners,  for  their  church,  under  the  superintendency 

*  of  John  h  Lasco,  the  Polander ;  for  avoiding  of  all  sects  of 

*  Anabaptists  and  such  like^  as  king  Ednvard  sets  it  down 
-*  in  his  journal.     These  were  indulged  to  use  their  own 

*  rites  and  ceremonies  ;  and  an  injunction  was  given  to 

*  all  bishops,  judges  and  officers,  not  to  molest  them  for 

*  their  non-compliance  with  the  order  of  religion  esta- 

<  Wished  here.  So  that  every  stranger,  who  was  not  pro- 
« tected  by  John  h  Lasco^  became  amenable  to  the  English 

*  governors.' — ^Thus  affairs  stood  (for  Lasc9*s  book  did 
not  operate  to  his  prejudice) ;  till  the  death  of  that  excel- 
lent prince,  our  English  Josiahy  gave  a  new  turn  to  public 
expectation,  and  for  a  time  unhinged  the  establishment  of 
the  reformed  religion. 

King  Edtvard  the  Vlth  was  taken  from  the  world  on 
the  sixth  oi  July^  1553.  The  change  of  public  measures 
and  counsels  was  soon  written  in  blood.  However  John 
i  Lasco  and  the  other  foreigners  of  the  protestant  faith, 
were  suffered  to  depart,  or  rather  were  sent  away,  upon^ 
the  accession  of  queen  Mary,  They  formed  a  great  com. 
pany  of  Polish j  Germans ^  French^  Scots y  Italian Sy  Spaniards^ 
and  others.  John  h  Lasco  embarked  on  the  seventeenth  of 
September  following,  with  one  hundred  and  seventy- five 
of  his  flock,  and  his  colleagues,  all  except  two,  who  staid 
in  England  concealed,  together  with  the  rest  of  the  Ger- 
man protestants,  who  were  deprived  of  their  churches,  and 
all  their  privileges  taken  away.  These  distressed  exiles 
arrived  on  the  coast  of  Denmarhy  in  the  beginning  of  a 
very  severe  winter  j  but  they  met  with  a  reception  as  cold 
and  as  barren  as  the  country  itself.  For,  though  they 
we're  known  to  be  protestants,  yet  because  they  professed 
the  Zuinglian  doctrine  concerning  the  sacrament ;  to  the 
lasting  disgrace  of  the  DaneSy  both  as  men  and  as  Chris- 
tians, they  were  not  suffered  to  disembark,  nor  to  anchor 
linger  than  two  days,  without  daring  to  put  their  wives 
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PETER  MARTYR; 

OR 

PETER    MARTYR   VERMILIUS* 

THIS  excellent  man  was  botp  in  the  city  of  Fhrena^ 
the  metropolis  of  the  dukedom  of  Tuscany  in  Italy^ 
on  the  eighth  of  September y  1500.  His  fether  was  Stephen 
V^rmiliusy  who  gave  him  such  a  liberal  education,  that, 
at  sixteen  years  of  age,  he  became  a  canon  regular  of  the 
order  of  St  Augustine  in  the  college  at  Fiscoli^  about  a  mile 
from  Florence.  It  is  said,  that  he  received  die  first  rudi- 
ments of  literature  from  his  mother,  who  was  a  very  in-* 
genious  lady,  and  used  to  read  Terence  and  the  other  Latin 
classics  to  him  in  the  original.  He  spent  three  years  at 
this  college,  and  was  then  sent  to  Paduay  to  enlarge  his 
learning  in  that  university,  which  was  in  a  flourishing 
condition.  He  settled  there  in  the  monastery  of  St  John 
de  Verdera  of  the  same  order  of  Augustines,  where  he  con- 
tinued eight  years  studying  philosophy,  and  the  other  libe* 
ral  arts  :  But  he  more  particularly  applied  himself  to  the 
study  of  the  Grnk  tongue,  and  poets,  which  he  completely 
mastered. 

He  began  to  preach  in  1526 ;  and  the  first  time  he  per* 
formed  that  office  was  in  the  church  of  St  Afra  in  Brescia^ 
or  Brixia^  a  city  belonging  to  the  republic  of  Venice,  He 
afterwards  preached  in  the  most  considerable  cities  of  Itafy: 
But  all  the  time  that  he  could  obtain  from  his  function 
was  devoted  to  sacred  learning,  philosophy,  and  in  acquir- 
ing the  Hebrew  tongue.  He  became  such  a  celebrated 
scholar,  that  he  was  made  abbot  of  SpolettOy  in  the  duchy 
of  Umbriay  subject  to  the  pope,  where  he  continued  three 
years.  From  thence  he  was  translated  to  the  city  of  Na^* 
plesy  where  he  became  abbot  of  the  monastery  of  his  order 
called  St  Peter  ad  Aram^  which  was  much  more  consider- 
able than  that  of  Spoletto, 

At  Bononia  he  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  the  Hebrew 
tongue,  and  pursued  at  the  same  time  his  studies  in  divinity. 

It  was  at  Naples  that  Martyr  first  read  the  works  of 
^licer  and  ZulnglittSy  which  opened  his  eyes  to  the  verity 
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of  the  gospel :  But  he  did  not  embrace  the  protestant  re« 
ligion  till  the  year  1542.  One  V aides ^  a  Spanish  lawyer 
and  learned  protestant,  was  the  means  of  establishing  him 
in  the  knowledge  and  love  of  the  truth  ;  so  that,  it  is  said^ 
he  even  ventured  to  preach  it  privately  at  Rome  itself,  to 
some  persons  of  quality,  and  proceeded  so  far  as  to  attack 
the  doctrine  of  purgatory  openly  ;  but  was  soon  silenced. 
He  fell  into  a  dangerous  sickness  after  he  had  been  three 
years  at  Naples ;  but  the  strength  of  his  constitution  over- 
came it,  and  his  physicians  advised  him  to  take  better  air 
than  what  Naples  afibrded.  The  fathers  therefore  chose 
him  general  visitor  of  their  order,  that  he  might  be  absent 
from  his  cure  with  convenience :  and  he  was  soon  after 
elected  prior  of  St  Fridian  in  the  city  of  Lucca  in  Tuscany^ 
where  he  enjoyed  his  native  air.  Here  he  lived  with  Zan^ 
ckius  and  Tretnellius,  whom  he  is  said  to  have  been  the  in- 
strument of  converting  to  the  knowledge  and  profession 
of  the  gospel,  with  many  others,  who  were  afterwards 
obliged  to  abandon  their  native  country  upon  that  account. 

This  priory  was  a  place  of  great  dignity,  and  had  epis- 
copal jurisdiction  in  the  middle  part  ot  the  city.  He 
instituted  a  most  admirable  method  of  studies  for  the  young 
students  at  Lucca  :  But  his  opinion  concerning  a  Refor- 
niation  of  the  church  was  discovered,  and  snares  were  hid 
i'or  him  by  the  monks,  which  prevented  him  from  declar- 
ing i/is  sentiments.  He  therefore  committed  the  best  part 
of  his  library  to  the  curtody  of  one  of  his  friends,  gave  an- 
other part  to  the  college,  ind  departed  from  Lucca  to  Pisa, 
a  city  eig}\t  miiis  distant  from  the  other. 

He  wrote  from  Fisa  to  cardinal  Pole^  and  shewed  him 
the  reasons  of  his  departure.  Afterwards  he  went  into 
Snvitzer  1(171  d  with  Bertiardinus  Ockinus^  who  was  also  lately 
converted  from  the  Romish  superstitions,  after  having  been 
nne  of  tlie  most  popular  preachers  in  Italy^  and  continued 
^ome  time  at  Zurich ;  from  whence  he  went  to  Strasburgh^ 
by  means  of  Buccr,  where  he  read  and  taught  divinity 
about  five  years. 

While  he  was  at  Slrarburgh,  he  followed  the  example  of 
Luther  and  Bucer^  by  taking  a  wife,  who  hail  lately  been 
;i  nun,  and  whose  name  was  Catharine  Dampmartin.  This 
caused  his  ei:emies  to  say,  that  he  left  his  order  and  mon- 
:istic  vows  for  the  sake  of  a  woman.  She  lived  with  him 
t'i|;:ht  years,  went  with  him  to  England^  and  died  at  Oxfords 

Buccr  endeavoured  to  persuade  Peter  Martyr  to  follow  his 
example  about  the  eucharist.  Martyr  conformed  himself 
for  some  time  to  Bucer's  language,  and  afterwards  left  lU 
ivlicn  he  saw  the  dangerous  consequences  of  it ;  which 

were, 
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^er&y  that  the  Lutherans  were  not  fully  satisfied ;  while 
it  gave  ofFence  to  the  weak  and  perplezedi  and  embarrassed 
them  in  such  a  manner,  that  they  could  not  tell  wha:t  t» 
believe  on  that  point.  However,  Bucer  was  convinced  ot 
Martyr's  orthodoxy  ;  and  they  continued  their  friendship. 
Bucer  and  Fagius  were  invited  to  England  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  VI.  Peter  Martyr  was  also  invited  there  in  that 
reign,  to  assist  in  the  Reformation  :  Though  Naudaui  er« 
roneously  says,  he  fled  thither  for  refuge. 

In  154-7,  Edward  Seymour^  lord  protector,   and  archbi- 
shop Cranmer^  invited  Peter  Martyr  to  England^  <  that  his 

<  assistance  might  be  used  to  carry  on  a  Reformation  in  the 

<  church.'  He  arrived  in  December  the  same  year,  in  this 
kingdom,  with  Bernardinus  Ochinus,  another  Italian.  They 
were  kindly  received  by  archbishop  Cranmer^  at  Lambetkj 
and  entertained  there  for  some  time.  The  stipends,  aU 
lowed  them,  were  handsome  for  the  time ;  though  indeed 
no  stipends  could  deserve  any  consideration,  which  might 
draw  over  and  subsist  men  of  such  eminence  and  learning. 
We  were  but  just  emerged  from  barbarism  in  this  country  \ 
and  the  introduction  of  learned  foreigners  afforded  both  % 
polish  to  our  manners,  and  an  improvement  to  our  minds. 
True  knowledge  beat  down  the  outworks  of  superstition, 
and  the  gospel  of  truth  invested  the  capital. 

Bucer  was  made  professor  of  divinity  at  Cambridge ;  and, 
in  1 548,  Martyr  was  admitted  doctor  of  divinity  at  Oxford 
as  he  had  stood  at  Padua,    The  govenimcnt,  at  that  time, 
had  a  watchful  eye  over  both  the  universities,  where  Bucer ^ 
Martyr^  and  the  other  learned  foreigners,  were  hard  pressed 
in  disputes  with  popish  English  divines.     Oglethorpe^  the 
president  of  Magdalen^ollege  in  Oxford^  was  particularly 
obnoxious,  as  being  backward  in  the  work  of  Reforma- 
tion, and  there  was  some  talk  of  prosecuting  him  before 
the  council :  But  he  prevented  this,  by  sending  a  letter  to 
Cranmerj  setting  forth  his  own  conduct  in  the  most  fa- 
vourable light,  wherein  he  declared  his  dislike  to  transub- 
stantiation  -,  yet  he  thought  that  Christ  was  present  in  the 
sacrament  in  some  inconceivable  manner ;  on  which  ac- 
count, he  was  of  opinion,  that  it  ought  to  be  administered 
with  great  devotion  and  caution.     We  shaH  find  that  doc- 
tor Oglethorpe  was  afterwards  made  bishop  of  Carlisle }  and 
that  it  was  he  who  crowned  queen  Elizabeth  in  1559,  not- 
withstanding the  other  bishops  refused  to  assist  at  the  so- 
lemnity ;  because  that  princess  had  sufficiently  declared 
herself  against  the  church  of  Rome. 

Doctor  Smith f  another  eminent  professor  in  Ox/ord^h^d 
been  remarkably  inconstant  in  matters  j$f  religion,  and 

was 
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was  therefore  remored  from  his  pablic  professorUup  of 
divinity,  to  make  way  for  Pfter  Martyr%  notwithstanding 
he  was  more  addicted  to  the  Zuinglian  than  to  the  Luthe- 
ran doctrines  in  point  of  the  sacrament. 

The  same  year.  Martyr  was  appointed  by  the  king  to 
read  a  public  lecture  to  the  academians  in  the  divinity 
school,  and  to  have  an  annuity  of  forty  marks  for  his  re- 
ward. He  maintained  public  disputations  with  the  Ro- 
manists, who  behaved  to  him  more  like  personal  enemies 
than  religious  adversaries. 

It  is  necessary  to  observe,  that  the  main  spring  which 
actuated  all  measures,  was  religion.  The  young  king,  and 
the  duke  of  Somerset^  were  sincerely  and  virtuously  disposed 
towards  a  Reformation  ;  and  their  measures  were  directed 
by  the  cool  and  politic  head  of  archbishop  Cranrner,  who 
made  an  admirable  use  of  that  knowledge  of  mankind, 
which  he  had  acquired  by  his  long  experience.  He  could 
not,  indeed,  prevent  many,  who  assisted  in  the  work  ef 
Reformation,  from  profiting  themselves  by  the  spoils  of  the 
church  :  But  he  took  care,  that  what  she  lost  in  her  pro- 
perty, she  should  make  up  in  her  establishment. 

The  spirit  of  Reformation  seems  to  have  been  quickened 
by  the  arrival  of  the  foreign  divines  from  Germanjf  and 
other  places.  They  were  in  general  against  the  imparity 
of  church  government :  But,  in  other  respects,  their  opi- 
nions  were  not  much  repugnant  to  those  now  received  by 
the  church  of  England.  The  calling  in  those  foreigners 
had  this  happy  effect,  that  their  authority,  which  was  great 
in  England  on  account  of  their  reputation  abroad,  proved 
an  useful  counterpoise  at  the  universities,  to  the  influence 
of  the  papists  and  popish  professors,  who  continued  still 
numerous  there. 

The  privy- council  were  informed  of  the  tumult  at  Ox- 
fordf  and  appointed  some  delegates  to  hear  and  preside  in 
the  disputation  which  the  professor  had  undertaken.  MoT" 
tyr  accordingly  maintained,  against  three  opponents,  that 
in  the  sacrament  of  thanksgiving  there  is  no  transubstan- 
tiation  of  bread  and  wine  into  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ: 
That  his  body  or  blood  is  not  carnally  or  corporally  in 
the  bread  and  wine,  nor  under  them  :  But  that  his  body 
and  blood  arc  united  to  the  bread  and  wine  sacramentally. 
His  adversaries,  finding  no  advantage  could  be  gained  by 
argument,  had  recourse  to  more  forcible  measures.  They 
stirred  up  the  multitude  against  him  so  successfully,  that 
he  was  obliged  to  retire  to  London^  till  the  tumult  was 
suppressed. 

In 
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-**n  1550,  the  king  bestowed  a  canofiTj)  of  Chrisl'tfuirei 
Vpon  Martyr,  who  was  installed  the  twentieth  of  January, 
tie  then  entered  upon  the  lodgings  belonj;iog  to  liiin,  which 
joined  on  the  north- side  of  Christ-c/iurc/i  gre^it  gite,  leading 
into  Fish'itreet.  His  wife  Cntftiu-ine  settled  with  him  there  j 
%i  the  wife  of  doctor  Cok  did  about  the  same  time  with 
bin  in  the  dean'»  lodgmfi.  i,;]t  .wm  ab««iTC()t  tbM  iMm 
verv  the  fiiM  w€mii«)|  w£>  raided  ia  aoif  wW*^  or  htdt 
9t  Oij^  ;  bjr  wMe  euoq^  ^bj  ath«F  caow  Wat  Mfr 
autted  to,  marry,  »t4  i«ttodM(ff  «oin«n«od  chiUMaAt* 
tbOK  semioaiies,  wlueb  wHlpcdtcd  upoa  a«  nc)t«4aiiuM 
aUe  natter  by  the  papists,  UwC  they  uauaQy  «tiM  AoM 
cQncutnnes  ;  and  caUed  tbelod^Dgs  tfaat«atertvaed  then 
vtA  their  children  stem  and  bavrdy  houus. 

While  Mar^r  centifHKd  tK  theW  apartmentSf  \m  con- 
tinually, and  especially  in  the  njgbt  timet  reoeibred  vrarjr 
9n)tobriou3  language  from  the  ptt^sts,  u  well  scholar*  ai 
Lms,  who  frequently  broke  bis  windows.  This  dlstwbed 
bis  studies  and  sleep,  and  obliged  him  19  chwge  hit  todg.^ 
it^  for  those  in  tlw  doist^,  wfaierft  he  p««cpaUy  t^xai 
^  remaining  part  of  hit  abo^  w  ibe  UHMsntf.  i  Howh 
ever,  for  the  closer  enjoymest  of  bw  ttiidiM,  h»  erfCted  « 
faboc  of  stone  in  his  gaf  den,  altuvAed  on  the  eMt-«ide  oC 
bis  apartments,  wherein  he  partly  ccwposed  his  ewnmeD^i 
taries  on  the  first  epistle  to  ttw  Cmntlaant^voA  his  epJMlea 
^  learned  men.  This  fabric  Qontaiped  twoMmc^  tnd 
•tood  till  1684,  when  it  was  pulled  doinh, 

Doctor  Hooper,  profeesoi  «f  divinity^  wu  preCftred  ki 
be  bbhop  of  Gkuctiter  ,■  but  when  be  cawj;  l»  be  ££■*«• 
crated  he  scrupled  the  wearix^  of  sooie  of  the  episcopal 
ornaments.  Archbishop  Crojunen  suspended  Hatptr,  a» 
is  mentioned  in  his  life.  The  doct€>r  cont«lled  Atm* 
and  Marfyr  upon  the  affair  j  and  the  bttec  wtote  .bHs 
an  answer  to  all  his  objections,  whieb  was  fuller  4«>- 
Buctt't  letter  to  the  aichiHsho^  but  exactly  xonfann^l* 
to  the  sentiments  expressed  in  it.  He  commcoded  Hatptr 
for  his  pains  in  preaching}  but-  sdviaed  bim  not  lA exert 
his  2eal  upon  points  that  are  iBdcfensihle,  ami  tbiags  o£ 
little  moment ;  lest  the  people  alwuld  bom  iWnoe  he  led 
to  call  in  question  the  judgment  of  the  reformed  preKkera* 
and  give  no  credit  to  what  they  delivered  in  tbe  most  imn 
portant  articles.  He  reminded  him,  that  an  aWtiacBCe 
from  tilings  strangled,  and  from  Uood»  was  a  pan  of  th» 
Jtvnik  instttntion  ;  and  yet  that  the  council  at  Jirutaiem 
commanded  the  Gentilea  to  observe  it,  to  avoid  ^viiig 
offence.     In  answer  to  one  objecuoa'  of  ILKfer\*  that 
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<  we  ought  to  have  an  express  wamnt  from  scripCortf  Csf 

<  everj  thing  belonging  to  relipon  f  Miar^  told  him^ 
that  it  the  general  rules  of  order,  were  obaenfed,  the  go- 
Temors  of  the  church  had  a  discretionary  latitude  in  litde 
matters.  Thus,  for  instance,  our  receiving  the  comma- 
nion  in  a  church,  in  a  forenoon,  not  iii  a  declining  pos- 
ture, and  in  a  congregation  of  men  onljt  stood  upon  no 
other  than  ecclesiastical,  that  is,  human  authority;  to 
which  he  presumed,  that  Hooper  had  always  subinitted 
without  any  scruple.  He  told  him  further,  that  it  would 
be  difficult  to  produce  any  warrant  from  the  New  Testa- 
ment for  singing  psalms  in  public  worship ;  and  that  the 
Christian  church  from  the  beginning,  in  many  particu* 
lars,  had  a  regard  to  the  Jewish  polity ;  especially  in  the 
great  festivals  of  Easter,  and  Whitsuntide,  $uppo»ng, 
what  he  could  not  grant,  that  the  episcopal  habit  and  vest<« 
ments  were  introduced  into  the  church  by  the  see  of  RsnUi 
yet  he  did  not  think  the  contagion  of  popery  so  very  ma- 
lignant as  to  carry  infection  to  every  thing  whior  it 
touched  :  That  to  govern  by  such  narrow  maxims  would 
lay  an  inconvenient  restraint  upon  the  church  of  God ; 
and  that  our  ancestors  moved  much  more  feeely,  who 
made  no  difficulty  of  turning  heathen  temples  into  Cbris- 
tian  churches,  and  of  translating  the  revenues  sacred  to - 
idolatry,  to  pious  uses,  and  the  maintenance  of  the  cleigy. 

Hooper  ioT  some  time  continued  his  non-conformity  | 
but  he  was  afterwards  consecrated  bishop,  and  died  a  nur- 
tyr.  Peter  Martyr,  and  his  companion  OchinuSf  had  their 
annual  allowances  from  the  king ;  as  all  other  learned  fol- 
lowers had,  according  to  bishop  Latimer,  who  said,  in  one 
of  his  court  sermons ;  <  There  is  yet  among  us  two  great 

<  learned  men,  Peter  Martyr  and  Bernard  Ochtn^  which 

<  have  an  hundred  marks  a-piece.  I  would  the  king  would 
*  bestow  a  thousand  pounds  on  that  sort.'  StRth  were  the 
sentiments  of  this  most  venerable  prelate  and  martyr,  the 
pious  Latimer, 

The  death  of  Bucer,  which  happened  in  1551,  waS 
greatly  lamented  by  king  Edward  VL  and  all  the  friends 
of  the  Reformation  in  England*  He  was  no  friend  to  the 
book  of  Common  Prayer  as  it  stood  at  the  time  of  his  death  | 
and  his  remonstrances,  with  those  of  Martyr  and  CW-M, 
prevailed  with  archbishop  Cranmer,  and  the  other  prelates. 
of  the  Reformation,  to  suffer  it  to  be  revised  and  corrected. 
Catharine^  the  wife  of  Peter  Martyr,  died  about  the  same 
time,  and  she  was  buried  in  the  cathedral  church  of  Oxford, 
near  to  the  place  where  the  reliques  of  St  Frideswide  had 

been 
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been  reposed :  Bat,  about  four  years  after,  her  body  waa 
taken  up,  thrown  out  of  the  church  with  scorn,  and  bu- 
ried in  a  dunghill,  where  it  lay  till  queen  Elhabith  eame 
to  the  crown,  when  she  ordered  the  body  to  be  taken  up 
and  re-buried.  <  The  wife  of  Peter  Marty  had  been  sus- 
«  pected  of  heresy :  But,  as  she  was  a  foreigner,  and  did 

<  not  speak  English^  it  was  impossible  to  prove  the  charge 
«  against  her ;  yet  this  did  not  prevent  her  body  bemg 

*  taken  out  of  its  grave,  and  buried  in  unconsecrated 

*  ground.'  The  bodies  of  Bucer  and  Fagtus  were  taken 
up  and  burnt  under  the  farbe  of  law.  *  The  like  difficult 

<  process  was  also  canied  on  against  the  body  of  Peter 
«  Martyt's  wife :  But  the  visitors  could  not  hear  of  any 

<  witnesses  that  bad  heard  her  utter  any  heresy.     They 

<  sent  up  therefore  to  cardinal  Pole  for  fresh  instructions  \ 

<  who  directed^  that  since  it  was  notorious  she  had  been  a 

<  nun,  and  had  married  contrary  to  her  vow,  her  body 

<  should  be  taken  up,  and  buried  in  a  dunghill,  as  a  per- 

<  son  dying    under  excommunication  \  which  was  done 

<  accordingly.'  Melchior  Adam  says,  that  the  true  reason 
of  this  low  indecency  was  founded  in  a  motive  of  resent- 
ment, which  cardinal  Pole  had  conceived  against  her  bus* 
band.  The  cardinal  had  formerly  been  the  most  intimate 
friend  of  Martyry  and  even  continued  to  appear  so,  after 
he  had  expressed  his  dislike  of  the  errors  of  the  church  of 
Rome.  But  when  Martyr  left  Italy ^  Pole  became  his  most 
inveterate  enemy,  and  exercised  this  indignity  to  the  wife» 
in  order  to  express  his  hatred  of  the  husband.  When 
queen  Elizabeth  came  to  the  throne,  her  body  was  reihoved 
again  by  an  order,  and  solemnly  interred  in  the  most  ho- 
nourable part  of  the  church.  And,  to  prevent  the  papists 
from  treating  her  in  the  same  opprobrious  manner  again, 
if  they  should  ever  have  come  into  power,  her  bones  were 
mixed  with  the  bones  of  the  saintess  Frideswide,  that  it 
might  not  be  possible  to  distinguish  or  separate  them. 

King  Edward  VI.  died  in  1553,  in  the  sixteenth  year  of 
his  age,  which  gave  a  violent  blow  to  the  Reformation. 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  sister  Mq/^y  die  daughter  of  Ca^ 
tharine  of  Arragon^  who  had  bee^  educated  a  papist,  and 
whose  reign  was  poUuted^-with  the  blood  it  martyrs. 
Upon  her  accession,  all  the  popish  bishops  were  restored^ 
and  the  protestant  bishops  set  aside.  A  letter  wad  issued 
to  the  bishops,  attended  by  a  proclamation,  forbidding  all 
exercises  of  preaching  and  expounding  the  scriptures  wid^ 
9ut  the  queen's  licence.  Thus,  the  supremacy,  for  this 
time^  was  borrowed  by  a  popish  sovereign,  to  be  the 
scourge  of  the  Reformation.     In  the  beginning  of  thisf 

♦  Ek  reigit 
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reign,  many  protestants  foresaw  the  approaching  perseciP 
tionb  which  dishonoured  the  nation,  and  retired  abroad ; 
some  to  Sivitzerlandf  and  others  to  Germany*  A  resolu- 
tion was  taken  to  bring  into  the  universities  a  test  for 
purging  them  of  all  protestants,  and  to  prevent  their  re- 
admission  for  the  future.  This  was  done  hj  way  of  oath, 
as  follows. 

<  You  shall  swear,  by  the  holy  contents  of  this  book^ 
that  you  shall  not  keep,  hold,  maintain,  and  defend,  at 
any  time,  during  your  life,  any  opinion  erroneoiiSy  or 
error  of  Wickliffey  Hussy  Luihtr^  or  any  other  condenmed 
of  heresy  :  And  that  ye  shall  keep,  hold,  maintain,  and 
defend,  gi'iierally  and  especially,  all  such    articles  and 
points  as  the  catholic  church  of  Rome  believeth,  holdeth, 
or  maintaineth,  at  this  time :  And  that  ye  shall  allow 
and  accept,  maintain   and  defend,  for  their  power,  aU 
traditions,  institutions,    rites,  ceremonies,  and  laudable 
customs,  as  rlie  said  church  of  Rome  taketh  them,  al- 
1/jwetli  thcri,  Mid  apprcveth  them  :  And  that  you  shall 
namely  and  specially  hold  as   the  said  catholic  church 
holdeth  in  all  these  articles,  wherein  lately  hath  been 
controversy,  dissention,  and  error ;  as  concerning  £uth 
and  works,  grace  and  free  will,  of  sin  in  a  gocd  work^ 
of  the  sacrifice  of  the  New  Testament,  of  the  priesthood 
of  the  new  law,  of  communion  under  both  kinds,  oT 
baptism  and  Christian  liberty,  of  monastic  vows,  of  fast- 
ing and  choice  of  meats,  of  the  single  life  of  priests,  of 
the  church,  of  the  canonical  books^  of  the  firm  hohfing 
of  matters  not  exprest  in  the  scriptures,  of  the  inerra* 
bility  of  general  councils  in  faith  and  manners,  of  the 
power  of  the  church  to   make  laws,  of   the  church's 
sacraments  and  their  eiRcacy,  of  the  power  of  excom- 
munication conferred  upon  the  church,    of  punishing 
heretics,  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass,  of  purgatory,  of 
worshipping  saints  and  praying  to  them,  of  worshipping 
the  images  of  saints,  of  pilgrimages,  evengelical  pre- 
cepts and  councils.     And  likewise  of  all  other  articles, 
wherein  controversy  or  dissention  hath  been  in  the  church 
before  this  day.' 
The  Roman-catholics  at  OMford^  without  waituag  tm 
any  directions  from  the  court,  drove  Peter  Martyr  from 
the  divinity  chair,  and  brought  the  old  service  into  the 
churches  with  all  the  train  of  ceremonies  formerly  used. 
Martyr  then  left  Oxford^  and  went  to  LondtMy  where  the 
queen  granted    him  a  safe-conduct,   with  which  he  re- 
turned to  Strasburghy  where  he  met  doctor  Cm  and  some 

other 
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other  English  fugitives,  and  renewed  his  lectures  in  philo- 
sophy and  divinity.  Ochinus  went  to  Strasburgh  with  his 
friend  Martyr :  and  it  was  in  the  year  l  ,553,  that  they 
repassed  the  sea.  Ochinus  went  to  Switzerland^  where  he 
continued  ten  years,  when  he  was  banished  iop  his  writ- 
iiigs^  in  the  seventy- sixth  year  of  his  age,  and  then  went 
to  Moravia,  where  he  died  of  the  plague.  There  are  ex- 
press and  unexceptionable  proofs  that  Ochinus  fled  from 
Basil  to  Poland^  and  died  in  those  parts ;  yet  the  capuchins 
made  no  scruple  to  publish,  that  he  died  a  Roman-catholic 
martyr  at  Geneva.  'Tis  very  certain^  that  he  wa^  not 
sound  in  the  faith. 

Martyr^  upon  an  honorable  invitation  from  the  magi- 
stratesi  tiravelled  to  Zurich  in  1556,'  to  which  place  he  was 
acconipanied  by  our  excellent  doctor  Jenvel^  and  several 
t»ther  exiled  divines  of  England.  In  this  city  he  took  for 
his  second  wife  one  Catharine  Merenda,  He  lived  at  Z«- 
rkk  seven  years  in  high  esteem  with  the  inhabitants  of  the 
places  and  in  great  'friendship  with  Bullinger  and  other 
learned  mea.  While  he  continued  there,  Maximiliafi 
Cebmsi  an  exiled  county  ahd  the  chief  minister  of  the  Ita^ 
£dnf  church  of  Geneva^  died  ;  whereupon  Martyr,  was  in- 
vited to  succeed  him,  which  he  refused  for  several  reasons. 
When  queen  Mary  died,  queen  Elizabeth  invited  him  to 
fetam  to  England^  and  accept,  of  what  preferment  he 
pleased,  which  he  modestly  declined.  He  continued^  dt 
Zurick  to  the  time  of  his  death,  which  happened  oil  the 
twelfth  of  November  J  1562,  in  the  sixty»secbnd  year  of  his 
age.  He  died  with  great  comfort,  meekness,  and  tranquil- 
lity) in  the  presence  of  Bullinger f  and  some  other  friends  i 
before  whom  he  declared,  with  a  voice  which  could  scarce 
be  heard,  <<  That  he  expected  life  and  salvation  only 
«*  through  Jesus  Christy  who  alone  was  appointed  by  the 
*«  Father  for  the  salvation  of  men."  To  this  declaration 
he  added  several  reasons  for  this  hope  i  concluding  with 
this  sentence,  «  This  id  my  faith  ^  and  in  this  I.  die: 
<<  But  those  who  teach  otherwise^  and  lead  rhen  to  expect 
^  salvation  upoii  any  other  ground,  will  God ,  destroy.'* 
Then,  stretching  forth  his  hands,  he  gently,  said^  "  Fare»- 
*•  well,  dear  friends  and  brethren,  farewell."    . 

It  appears  that  Martyr  was  in  France  in  1561,.  when  he 
paid  a  visiit  to  John  Anthony  Caracciolif  at  bishop,  who 
had  openly  declared  himself  a  protestant.  This  prelate 
had  not  been  confirmed  dr  elected  by  the  church  and 
people;  which  made  him  in  doubt,  whether  he  could 
lawfully  exercise  the  pastoral  function  ?  He  Convened  the 
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elders  of  the  refenned  churchi  wiio  met  at  Pmijff  aad  n^  l{ 
ferred  the  afFair  to  the  church  of  Gthmm.  •  In  the  mMD  |i 
« time,  passed  through  Tretfes^  (says  Bom)  diat  gictt  asi  ll 
«  Peter  Martyr^  in  his  return  mm  Peisy  to  hitdnucbit  ]i 
«  Zur'tcl  \  by  whose  advice,  the  bishop  made  hu  Mu^ 

*  tion,  signed  the  confession  of  faithf  promised  to  fU  Ul 

<  bishoprici  and  was  received  into  -the  ministrv/ 

He  had  two  children  by  his  second  mfe.  wad  both  disl 
▼ery  young,  and  before  him  \  and  he  left  her  with  diU 
of  a  third,  which  proved  a  daughter. 

Peter  Martyr  is  said  to  have  been  a  man  of  a  ki|r 
healthy  body,  and  of  a  very  grave  sedate  and  weUoOOoyossd 
countenance.  His  parts  and  learning  were  very  nncom- 
mon ;  as  was  also  his  skill  in  disputation,  which  made  Urn 
as  much  admired  by  the  protestants,  as  hated  by  die  ps« 
pists.  He  was  very  sincere  and  indefatigable  in  the  wm 
of  the  Reformation  ;  yet  his  zeal  was  never  known  to  no 
headstrong  before  his  judgment.  He  was  alwaya  mode* 
rate  and  prudent  in  his  outward  behaviour  i  nor,  even  in 
disputation,  was  he  ever  transported  into  inten^ente 
warmth,  or  driven  to  unguarded  expressions.  None  of  hit 
works  raised  his  reputation  higher  in  End^mdf  than  hb 
defence  of  the  orthodox  doctrine  of  the  LordTa  Supper, 
against  bishop  Gardiner^  which  all  the  foreign  divines  lilW' 
wise  allowed  to  be  a  most  able  and  accurate  perfaimaiics. 
Bishop  Jewel  said  of  him,  that  he  was  an  iUttstriont  maDt 

<  and  ought  never  to  be  named  without  the  highest  teipect 

<  and  honour.'     And  SimleruSf  who  spdke  hiafiinerdon* 
tion  before  the  people  of  Zurich^  told  them,  <  That  they 

*  might    have  another  in  Martyi^%  room  \  bnt  anodier 
«  Martyr  they  would  never  have.' 

His  writings  were  very  considerable :  The  ^n^iSritidss 
of  them  are  as  follow.  1.  A  catechism,  or  ezpotilion  of 
the  creed,  published  in  Italian.  2.  A  prayer  book  cam* 
posed  out  of  the  Psalms.  S.  Commentariea  npon  GeMwr* 
4.  Upon  the  book  of  Judges.  5.  Upon  the  two  boob  flf 
Samuel.  6.  Upon  the  first  book-  of  JTi^/,  and  eleven  dnp- 
ters  of  the  second.  7.  Upon  Paul  to  the  R$maus.  8b  Upoa 
the  first  epistle  to  the  Corinthians.  9.  Disputation  St 
Oxford^  about  the  Lord's  Supper.  10.  Defence  about  die 
orthodox  doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  againat  Stqlkn 
Gardiner.  1 1.  An  abridgement  of  the  saki  debnoe  made 
by  him  afterward.  12.  Confession  ezhilnted  to  the  sdMte 
of  Strasturghj  concerning  the  Supper  of  the  Loid.  11 
Judgment  concerning  the  presence  of  Chrisf%  body  in  die 
sacrament,  delivered  at  the  conference  at  Pmiijfn     Ik*  A 
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discourse  concerning  the  mass.  •  15.  A  dialogue  concern- 
ing the  place  of  Chrisfs  body,  against  the  Ubiquttaries.  16. 
Refutation  of  Richard  SmitKs  two  books,  concerning  sin^ 
life  and  monkish  vows.  17.  Commentaries  on  the  first 
and  second  books  of  Aristotle* s  EiUchf  and  part  of  the  third. 
18.  Common  places  gathered  out  of  his  commentaries  by 
others,  and  digested  into  hjeads.  19.  Certain  treatises  of 
free-will,  God's  providence,  predestination,  and  the  cause 
of  sin.  20.  Propositions,  some  necessary,  some  probable, 
out  of  GrnesiSf  Exodus,  Leviticus f  and  Judges :  together 
with  sblutions  of  a  question  or  two  concerning  some  Mo- 
saicallaws  and  oaths.  21.  Divers  sermons  and  orations 
of  several  subjects,  and  made  upon  several  occasions.  22. 
His  letters  to  sundry  persons,  concerning  much  variety  of 
useful  discourse. 
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THOMAS  GRYNiEUS. 


OD,  in  his  great  mercy  to  his  church,  has  appointed 
'  ministering  servants,  of  various  gifts  and  qualifica- 
tions, for  the  building  up  of  his  people,  and  forwarding 
them  in  their  most  holy  faith.  Where  the  soft  language 
of  a  Barnabas  would  probably  fail,  the  Lord  sends  the 
thunder  of  a  Boanerges  to  the  soul :  And  he  rarely  employs 
the  meek  and  placid  spirit  of  a  Melancthony  when  the  ra- 
ging passions  of  men  are  better  opposed  by  the  magnanimous 
heart  of  Luther.  Some  of  his  ministers  are  most  instru- 
mental in  public  speaking  \  and  others  are  perhaps  more 
permanently  and  extensively  useful  in  writing  for  the 
public.  Divine  grace  confers  difi^erent  talents,  proportion- 
ed to  the  different  work  designed :  But  still  it  is  the  same 
Spirit  and  the  same  Lord,  who  worieth  all  in  alL  What- 
ever good  is  done  upon  earth,  the  Lord  doeth  it  himself. 

This  excellent  man,  Thomas  Grynaus,  seems  to  have 
eminently  possessed  the  ornament  of  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit, 
which,  though  it  has  but  little  splendour  in  the  eyes  of 
men,  in  the  sight  of  God  is  of  great  price.  He  made  but 
little  noise  in  the  world ;  but  was,  however,  of  great  use 
in  promoting  the  cause  of  Reformation. 

He  was  born  at  Veringen  in  Germany,  of  a  good  family, 
about  the  year  IS  12,  and  received  the  rudiments  of  his 
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education  at  home.  While  he  was  yet  rery  yooogi  be 
was  removed  to  the  care  of  his  good  and  learned  unde 
Simon  Grynaus  (whose  life  we  have  given)  at  HeidMergf 
under  wtiose  tuition  he  studied  very  hard,  and  in  time 
became  a  great  proficient  in  almost  erery  branch  ci 
science. 

In  the  year  1529,  he  accompanied  his  uncle  to  Basils 
in  the  seventeenth  year  of  his  age ;  and  was  so  far  ad- 
vanced in  his  studies,  as  to  be  able,  at  a  time  when  others 
are  little  more  than  5chool-boys»  to  assist  his  learned  rela- 
tion privately  in  the  tuition  of  young  persons,  and  in  some 
respects,  by  teaching  others  to  instruct  himself.  He  dpes 
not  appear  to  have  remainei}  long  at  Basil  i  for  we  find  him, 
while  a  mere  youth,  in  the  capacity  of  a  public  teacher 
of  the  languages  and  philosophy  at  Bern^  in  Sfinteerlandf 
where  he  obtained  groat  esteem  by  his  life  and  learning, 
III  rliis  station  he  ccntinucd  about  eleven  years,  til!  the- 
ological disputes,  ill  which  he  was  necessarily  involved, 
begiin  to  run  very  high  :  Upon  which  account,  being  a 
man  of  a  quiet  spi:ic,  and  wearied  with  the  contentions 
about  him,  he  roturiKd  to  Basi/y  where  he  pursued  his 
studies  for  a  while,  with  great  diligence  and  privacy. 

He  had  not  sat  dow-i  loiig  ai  Btuil/m  1 547,  before  the 
rectors  of  that  university,  desirous  to  shew  honour  to  so 
learned  a  man,  as  well  as  wisinng  for  his  able  assistance, 
confeired  upon  him  the  degree  of  master  ot  arts.  While 
ht'  was  emjMov'^d  in  this  Imsiness  of  public  and  private 
tuiion,  to  which  he  adiiocl  the  labours  of  a  preacher  in  the 
ntMghbourii^g  villages,  Chnrlesy  marquis  of  i7ad!fff|  who  was 
awakeni-d  by  the  grace  of  God  from  the  idolatry  and  super- 
stition of  the  times,  was  imploycd  in  purging  his  domi- 
nion of  the  Romish  errors,  and  in  establishing  the  pare 
doctrine  of  the  gospel.  His  territory  lay  close  up  toBasiL 
Wishing,  therefore,  for  an  able  and  faithful  minister,  he 
applied  earnestly  to  Grtjnaus  to  accept  of  the  charge,  and 
the  more,  as  it  was  no  great  distance  from  his  beloved  seat 
of  learning.  Accordingly,  Gryn/zus  complied  wuh  the 
marquis's  wishes,  and  performed  his  pastoral  duty  with_so 
much  faithfulness,  solemnity,  and  kindness  of  behaviour, 
that  he  was  exceedingly  endeared  to  his  flock,  and  beloved 
by  all  those  who  had  any  concern  for  truth  and  know- 
ledge. In  this  function  he  continued  about  eight  years; 
^t  the  expiration  of  which,  an  epidemical  disorder,  which 
raged  in  Basil  and  through  all  the  neighbouring  country, 
carried  off  this  valuable  servant  of  Jesus  Christ  to  his  Mas* 
ter's  presence,  on  the  second  of  August^  in  the  year  1564, 
V      .  'and 
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^ttnd  in  the  fifty-second  year  of  his  age.  His  body  was* 
buried  in  his  own  church,  where  he  had  been  the  first 
preacher  of  the  gospel,  and  where  an  honorable  monument 
was  afterwards  erected  to  his  memory. 

It  does  not  appear,  that  he  pubKshed  any  writings ;  but 
he  left  behind  him  a  noble  treasure  for  the  church  in  his 
fbar  excellent  sons,  whose  names  where,  Theophiius,  Simon, 
John  James,  and  Tobias,  all  of  them  eminent  for  their 
piety  and  learning.  But  John  James,  whose  life  we  shall 
gire  hereafter,  was  the  most  distinguished  of  the  four,  and 
succeeded  his  father  in  his  pastoral  charge,  as  well  as  in 
£uth  and  doctrine.  He  was  indeed  a  burning  and  a  shin- 
ing light ;  as  our  Readers  will  probably  perceive  in  the 
account  of  him.  Such  a  father  and  such  sons  are  not  of- 
ten met  with  in  the  history  of  the  world. — ^Blessed  be  God 
for  them*  May  the  Lord  of  the  vineyard  send  forth  many 
4nore  such  labourers  into  his  harvest ! 


PETER  PAUL  VERGERIO, 


BISHOP  OF  ISTRIA- 


SCARCE  any  thing  proves  the  almighty  efficacy  of  the 
grace  of  God  with  more  demonstration,  than  the  con- 
irersion  of  the  determined  opposers  of  the  gospel.  That 
such  men  should  build  the  faith,  which  once  they  attempted 
to  destroy,  not  only  shews  that  there  is  some  extraordinary 
circumstance  in  the  case,  but  exites  the  public  ststonisfa^ 
raent,  and  leads  to  the  strictest  enquiry.  This  enquiry, 
when  conducted  with  candour  and  seconded  by  grace,  has 
often  ended  in  the  conversion  of  others ;  imd  what  was  at 
first  imagined  to  be  only  a  private  matter,  has  eventually 
turned  out  a  public  blessing.  The  wonderful  cliMigejnade 
in  the  apostle  Paul  had  this  happy  efiect ;  and  as  m''«ince- 
rity  of  such  persons,  as  the  apostle  and  some  odien  were, 
cannot  reasonably  be  questioned ;  the  surprizing  alteration 
of  their  sentiments  and  conduct  has  been  produced,  as  a 
strong  argument  of  the  truth  and  glory  of  the  gospel.  And, 
perhaps  this  argument  has  been  treated  by  nobody  with 
more  force  and  perspicuity  (so  for  as  relates  to  the  power 
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of  wofd8)t  than  hj  the  late  Lord  Ifiddm  m  Ui  tnetf- 
entitled,   «  Obserrations   upon   the  confenioo    of  86 

The  subject  of  our  present  contideratkm  is  anoditr  vm 
remarkable  insunce  of  the  same  kind,  Firgurm,  as  wfu 
as  the  apostle  we  have  just  mentioned,  had  too  mnch  know- 
ledge to  be  deceived  by  mere  artificOf  had  too  great  an 
interest,  as  well  as  gave  up  too  great  an  interetty  on  die 
opposite  side,  to  be  questioned  of  their  upnghtnetSf  and 
had  nothing  to  hope  for,  by  espousing  the  cause  of  trnthf 
but  reproach,  and  persecution,  and  porertr. 

There  were  two  of  this  name  of  P.  P.  FifgerWf  and  both 
very  learned  men.  By  way  of  distinctioni  our  Vergtrk  i| 
called  junior,  probably  from  being  the  younger  of  the  two. 
The  other  was  a  layman,  and  a  pupil  of  Chyid$ratf  of 
Cotutant'trmle^  who  revived  the  knowledge  ot  dw  Grak 
tongue  and  other  learning  in  Italt/^  after  a  barboiiam  of 
above  seven  hundred  years.  It  does  not  appear  in  wiast 
part  of  Italy  our  Vergerio  was  born  or  educated  %  but  we 
find  him  celebrated  for  his  knowledge  in  the  canon  law 
and  scholastic  divinity,  and,  in  consequence  of  iC|  em- 
ployed by  the  pope,  as  his  nuncio,  at  the  ever  niemoraUe 
diet  of  Augsburg  in  the  year  1530.  Vergerio  had  almost 
unlimited  confidence  placed  in  him,  and  was  entmsted 
with  a  very  ample  commission.  His  chief  instrncdona  were^ 
that  he  should  use  all  endeavours  to  prevent  the  holding  of 
a  national  council  in  Germany^  and  to  induce  king  FerA» 
nandi  the  emperor's  brother,  to  oppose  any  treaty  of  that 
kind.  Fergirio  very  sedulously  acquitted  himam  vceoid- 
iiig  to  the  tenor  of  his  commission,  and  left  no  atone  on* 
turned  to  perplex  and  mortify  the  LutheranSf  bf  ahcwhig 
every  liberality  to  Eckius^  Faber^  CocU^tus^  and  otherai  who 
were  their  adversaries,  in  order  to  induce  them  to  make 
the  warmer  opposition.  He  also  made  Eckmt  a  canon  of 
Ratisbon ;  a  piece  of  preferment,  which,  as  the  pcme^a  le* 
gate,  he  could  confer,  being  present ;  the  chapter^i  li^ 
of  election,  in  that  case,  being  suspended. 

Vergerio  had  conducted  his  trust  with  so  much  addresSi 
that  when  Rango,  the  bishop  of  Rhegiot  (who  had  be^  sent 
by  Clement  VII.  in  quality  of  Ambassador  to  Germaeeg^  to 
conciliate  the  breaches  in  religion,  and  to  negotiate  die 
aflfair  of  a  general  council)  was  thought  too  old  and  tnfim 
to  carry  on  the  artifices  of  the  Ronum  see  %  nobody  was 
thought  more  capable,  or  more  attached,  to  succeed  in  that 
commission  than  Vergerio.  His  business  was  to  profeaSyin 
^ehalf  of  the  pope,  his  holiness's  ardent  desure  to  convene 
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a  general  council ;  while»  secredy,  he  was  to  throw  the 
most  insurmountable  obstacles  in  the  way  of  effecting  o€ 
that  measure,  which  might  be  in  his  power.  It  was  a  work 
-of  darkness;  and  he  was  enjoined  to  be  as  silent  as  death. 

Pope  Clement  dyingi  cardinal  Farnese  was  elected  in  his 
stead,  and  assumed  the  name  of  Paid  the  third.  This  good 
man,  as  one  of  his  first  acts,  created  two  of  his  grandchil- 
dren (very  much  under  age,  and  issue  of  his  basurds)  car« 
dinals  of  his  holy  church.  He  recalled  Vergerio  from 
Gtrmanyi  in  order  to  be  exactly  informed  of  the  state  of 
religion  (or  most  likely  of  other  things)  in  that  country^ 
and  <  consulted  (says  Sleidan)  with  the  cardinals^  by  what 
^  means  they  might  best  prevent  the  calling  of  a  national 

<  council ;  till  by  private  and  unsuspected  contrivances^ 

*  they  should  have  embroiled  the  emperor  and  other  princes 

<  in  a  war.'  The  piety  of  this  design  needs  no  comment. 
However,  the  new  pope  resolved  at  length  to  send  Vergerh 
back  again  into  Germany  to  proffer  a  general  council,  but 
to  take  care,  at  the  same  time,  under  the  appearance  of  the 
greatest  openness  and  simplicity,  to  learn  what  form  the 
protestants  would  insist  upon  it  in  reference  to  the  qualifi- 
cations, votings,  and  disputations  of  the  council;  that 
there  might  be  such  terms  and  rules  imposed  on  them,  a» 
he  might  be  sure  they  would  never  consent  to.  By  this 
means,  the  odium  of  not  holding  the  council  would  appa- 
rently fall  upon  them.  He  was  also  instructed,  to  exas- 
perate the  princes  of  the  empire  against  the  king  of  Eng^* 
land  [^Henry  the  eight]  whose  dominions  the  pope  had  in 
contemplation  to  bestow  upon  those  who  would  conquer 
them  :  And  he  received  a  secret  article,  to  tamper  with 
Luther  and  Melancthony  in  order  to  bring  them  over  to  the 
cause  of  Rome.     <  One  great  reason  (says  Sleidan)  why 

*  Vergerk  was  sent  back  upon  this  commission  to  Germany 

*  was,  because  king  Ferdinand  had  recommended  him  to 

<  the  pope,  as  a  person  extremely  well  qualified  to  under- 

<  take  that  employment.' 

Early  in  the  spring  of  the  year  1 535,  Vergerio  set  out  to 
execute  this  hypocritical  commission  in  which  he  was  ex- 
ceedingly industrious,  and  negotiated  with  almost  all  the 
princes  of  Germany.  At  Prague  he  met  with  the  good 
elector  of  Saxony^  with  whom  he  dealt  with  all  imaginable 
subtilty,  and,  according  to  the  colouring  of  his  commission. 
He  proposed,  among  other  things,  that  the  council  desired 
should  be  called  at  Mantua^  pretending  the  convenience  of 
its  situation  with  respect  to  plenty  and  access,  but  mean- 
ing, really  to  get  all  the  heads  6f  the  protestant  party  into 
Italy  under  his  master's  powen    But  the  design  was  seen 

through, 
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through,  and  fell  to  the  ground.  Virgerio  went  dto  to 
Wittetiberg  upon  the  object  of  his  eommiNion  with  Luther  i 
but  Luther  knew  not  the  value  of  gold^  and  did  not  esti« 
mate  high  enough  all  the  preferments  of  the  worlds  to 
five  the  pope's  nuncio  any  prospect  of  success. 

In  the  year  1556|  Vergerio  returned  to  the  holy  father, 
in  order  to  give  in  a  state  of  affairs,  and  to  explain  his 
management  in  the  commission.  His  report  wat»  that  the 
protestants  demanded  a  free  council,  in  a  convenient  place, 
which  place  must  be  within  the  territories  of  the  empire, 
as  the  emperor  had  promised  them.  With  respect  to  Lu- 
tlier  and  his  party,  there  was  no  hope  of  prevailing  upon 
them  by  any  other  means  than  absolute  force  and  entire 
suppression.  As  to  the  motion  about  the  king  of  Etigknd» 
the  protestants  would  on  no  account  hear  pf  it)  .and  the 
rest  of  the  princes  received  it  but  coldly.  Inde^,  Giorge 
duke  of  SiiKont^  iLuthcr^s  bitter  enemy]  did  say,  that  the 
greatest  danger  was  from  the  protestants,  which  waa  only 
to  be  avoided  by  the  pope  and  emperor  declaring  war 
against  them  as  soon  as  possible. 

Upon  the  force  of  this  last  hint,  the  pope  sent  off  Ver* 
gcrio  to  Naples y  where  the  emperor  then  was,  in  order  tft 
propose  a  war  upon  the  Lutherans,  as  the  best  and  quickest 
method  of  settling  the  controversy.  The  emperor  came 
to  Rome  to  debate  this  matter,  and  proposed  earnestly  the 
calling  a  general  council.  The  pope  insisted  that  it  should 
be  held  in  some  city  or  towii  of  Italy  :  to  which  the  em^ 
peror,  not  knowing  the  pope's  holy  motiveSf  consented, 
and  accordiiigly  a  bull  was  drawn  up  by  the  nine  cardi- 
nals out  of  the  consistory,  by  the  archbishop  of  Brundith 
by  the  bishop  of  R/ugioy  and  by  our  Vergerio  ju8t  made 
bibhop  of  Modmsch  and  soon  after  of  Capo  d^  Ltria.  Man- 
iun  was  the  place  iixcd  by  the  bull ;  and  the  twenty-third 
of  May  ensuing  was  the  time. 

It  was  foreseen,  that  the  protestants,  from  every  reason 
of  safety  and  propriety,  which  could  be  dear  to  them  as 
men  and  as  Christians,  would  never  consent  to  put  them- 
selves into  the  pope's  clutches.     Accordingly,'  they  told 
the  emperor,  that  they  could  not  trust  themselves  out  of 
their  own  country  ;   and  especially,  as  in  the  case  of  Dt 
Hussy  it  might  not  be  easy  to  procure  such  a  sort  of  /^ 
fctiducty  as  would  bring  them  back  again.     They  laid  open 
at  large  the  fallacy  and  deceit  of  the  pope's  conduct,  and 
g.ive  very  broad  hints  to  the  emperor,  that  they  could  nei- 
ther trust  him  nor  any  of  the  papists.     Sleidan  enters,  at 
full  length,  all  the  debates  upon  this  occasion  ^  to  whose 
c.  mmcntarics  wt  must  refer  the  inquisitive  Reskden 

Vergem 
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Fergerio  was  called  from  his  embassy  in  Genmuuf  by  the 
{>ope  in  the  year  1537,  as  a  man,  who  well  underscood)  and 
could  \Kell  be  trusted  with  his  hoimess's  aifairsi  and  there- 
fore could  give  him  the  most  precise  account  and  advice 
upon  them.  From  this  time  to  the  year  154?1,  he  seems 
to  have  remained  in  Itaiif,  But,  in  this  last  year,  he  was 
commissioned  to  go  to  die  diet  at  IVormSi  under  an  assumed 
character  foi  the  French  king  \  as  it  was  thought  he  mignt  do 
his  holiness  moie  service  under  a  borrowed  torm,  than  he 
iCOold  do  in  a  real  appearance.  Vergerig,  wich  his  usual 
industry  and  address,  made  a  speecii  neie,  upon  the  unity 
and  peace  of  the  church,  whica  iie  printed  and  circulated. 
In  this  speech,  he  insisted  cnieiiy  upon  argumeaus  against 
holding  a  nacional  council  \  tor  the  pope,  ot  all  things^ 
could  not  endure  that  step,  and  Fergeno  k.iew  veiy  luliy 
his  secret  thoughts.  By  Ferg€rio\  aieans,  m  co  operation 
with  other  instruments,  the  cunioieuce  ai  Worms  was  im- 
peded)  and  at  length  dissolved.  Every  thing  that  artifice 
and  evasion  could  do,  was  attempted,  and  unhappily  suc« 
ceeded. 

We  have  mentioned,  that  Vergerio  was  in  great  favour 
with  king  Ferdinand  of  Hungan^  ;  to  which  may  be  added, 
that  he  was  in  such  terms  ot  esteem  with  him,  as  to  be , 
god-father  to  one  of  his  children,  with  the  marquis  of  Bran* 
denburgh^  and  the  archbishop  of  Lunden. 

When  Vergerio  returned  from  Worms  to  Rome^  the  pope, 
in  reward  for  his  services,  designed  to  have  made  him  a 
cardinal,  among  some  other  persons,  whom  he  intended  to 
promote ;  but,  upon  some  insinuations,  that  he  was  lean- 
ing towards  Lutheranism,  through  his  long  residence  in 
Germany^  the  pope  changed  his  purpose.  Upon  the  infor- 
mation of  this  circumstance  (which  seems  to  have  had  no 
other  foundation  than  malice  or  envy)  from  cardinal  Gi- 
nuncioy  to  whom  the  pope  had  told  it,  Vergerio  was  quite 
astonished  ;  and,  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  all  suspicions 
of  that  sort,  he  retired  into  the  country,  and  began  to ' 
compose  a  book,  to  which  he  prefixed  this  title  ;  «  Adver^ 
**  sus  apostatas  Germania ;"  against  the  apostates  of  Ger* 
many.  This  work  naturally  led  him  into  strict  investi- 
gations of  the  doctrines  of  the  prorestants,  which  he  had 
never  duly  examined  before»  in- order  to  give  them  the  most 
exact  and  forcible  confutation.  Divine  grace  took  this 
occasion,  which  he  meant  for  opposition,  to  bring  about 
what  he  least  expected — his  conversion.  The  apostle  Pam 
was  called  to  the  truth,  when  he  meditated  its  ruin  ;  and 
so  was  Vergerio^  and  the  great  Francis  Junius^  whom  we 
fhall  mention  hereafter.     He  found  himself  overcome  and 

vanquished 
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^nqujahwl  by  a  careful  ptnisal  of  the  writings  ^MA  be 
wUbed  to  explode  i  and  oe  saw  die  ronfimwi  and  in^ia^ 
of  that  churchy  whoae  interests  it  had  been  ^  main  busi- 
ness of  his  life  to  uphold.    In  the  utmost  perturbation  of 
mindj  and  relinquishing  Ins  views  of  a  cardinaPs  hat  i  he 
went  to  confer  with  his  own  brother,  JUn  BmMiii  Fitrggrw^ 
bishop  of  JPs&i,  in  Ltria^  which  territory  is  part  of  the 
Vtnetian  state.    His  brother,  in  the  last  degree  of  aatoniah- 
ment,  began  to  bewail  the  state  and  condition  of  VirgiM% 
understandinffy  and  seemed  rather  at  a  loss  what  to  do  with 
himself  than  now  to  give  advice  to  another.     At  kwtfa^ 
by  Vergeruf^  repeated  entreaties,  they  applied  themadvca 
together  in  searching  the  scriptures,  and  particblarly  in 
examining  by  the  scriptures  that  important  article    the* 
justification  of  a  sinner  before  God.    The  result  waB»  die 
Spirit  of  God  set  home  his  word  on  both  their  hearta  |  and 
they  became  brethren  in  grace,  as  well  as  in  blood.    Hmj 
saw,  in  this  pure  glass  of  the  word,  the  error  of  the  dunch 
of  Rome  upon  this  doctrine,  as  well  as  the  absurdity^  fal- 
lacy, and  impiety  of  many  other  tenets,  wluch  it  main- 
tains.    Convinced  of  the  truth  in  their  own  minday  they 
saw  it  was  too  precious  a  light  to  be  confined  under  m  huktf, 
or  in  their  bosoms.    They,  therefore,  preached  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Ijtria  the  true  doctrine  of  the  gospel,  according  to 
the  measure  of  grace  given  them.    This  soon  alamcdtht 
inquisition,  as  well  as  raised  the  indignation  of  the  ncioaks. 
The  officers  of  the  inquisition  came  quickly  to  /Vb,  and 
Capo  d*  Istria,  where  the  brothers  bad  preacned,  and  com* 
mitted  their  usual  outrages  upon  the  people ;  and  one  of 
them,  Grisonhf  went  into  the  pulpit,  and,  amongst  Other 
errors,  excommunicated  all  who  would  not  infirm  against 
persons  suspected  of  Lutheranism,     What  would  he  say  to 
Lutherans  themselves  ?  He  and  his  colleames  searched 
after  those  who  had  been  guilty  of  reading  Uie  New  Tes- 
tament in  the  vulgar  tongue,  which  it  seems  Vergerk  and 
his  brother  had  procured  to  be  distributed  among  the  peo- 
ple.   This  occasioned  much  perplexity  and  distress.    The 
inquisitors  preached  also  frequent  sermons  against  the  per- 
son and  doctrine  of  Vergerio^  who  was  obliged  to  fly  for 
safety  from  the  approaching  storm.     If  he  had  been  in  the 
ecclesiastical  state,  under  the  immediate  dominion  of  the 
pope,  probably  he  had  not  so  escaped.    He  first  retired  to 
Mantua^  and  sought  the  protection  of  cardinal  HeraJes 
Gcnzagay  who  had  been  his  intimate  friend.     But  he  soon 
found,  that  no  man  of  the  world  will  protect  from  perse- 
cution on  account  of  the  gospel ;  for  Gmnagm^  pugcd  by 
letters  from  Rme^  and  by  John  Ca$o  the  popc^a  Imte  at 
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Venice^  soon  thought  it  expedient  to  let  Fergerio  know,  that 
his  company  could  be  dispensed  with.  In  this  situation, 
he  thought  it  was  proper  to  go  to  Trent,  where  the  general 
council  was  convened,  in  order  to  explain  his  case  to  the 
fathers,  among  whom  he  had  a  right  to  sit.  But  the  pope, 
though  he  wished  to  have  had  him  prisoner,  yet  finding  it 
necessary  to  remove  all  suspicion  (especially  in  Germany) 
concerning  the  freedom  of  the  council  j  wrote  to  his 
legates,  who  presided  there,  to  get  him  proscribed  from 
appearing  among  them.  Being  in  consequence  expelled* 
he  went  to  Fenice ;  where  Caso,  the  pope's  legate,  advised 
him  to  go  by  all  means  to  Rome,  and  reconcile  himself. 
Whether  Caso  was  sinpere  or  not,  Fergerio  knew  better 
than  to  trust  himself  in  the  lion's  den,  and  therefore  went 
to  Padua f  where  he  remained  for  some  time. 

During  Fergerie^s  abode  at  Padua^  there  occurred  in 
Citadeiiay  near  that  city,  a  circumstance,  which  has  been 
much  talked  of  all  over  the  Christian  world,  and  which 
it  may  not  be  thought  tedious  or  impertinent  to  relate.-— 
In  Citadella  lived  Francis  Spira^  a  lawyer  of  great  abilities 
and  practice  at  the  bar.  This  man  had  embraced  the  re- 
formed religion  with  remarkable  zeal  and  earnestness,  and 
as  he  made  proficiency  in  it,  freely  expressed  his  opinion 
of  the  several  points  of  the  controverted  doctrine,  both  to, 
his  friends  and  to  every  body.  A  conduct  of  this  sort 
could  not  long  be  concealed  in  Italt/,  but  was  at  length 
noticed  to  Jdin  Caso  *,  archbishop  of  Benevets^^  and  the 
pope's  legate  at  Fenice.  When  Spira  was  ircformed  of 
this,  he  was  very  sensible  of  his  danger ;  and  therefore, 
after  resolving  the  matter  in  his  thoughts,  he  followed 
easy  counsels,  and  went  to  the  legate,  who  had  sent  for 
him.  Before  the  legate,  he  recanted  his  errors  (as  he 
termed  them),  begged  his  absolution,  and  promised  obe- 
dience for  the  future.  Though  the  legate  was  glad  of  his 
voluntary  confession.;  yet,  for  the  sake  of  example,  he  en- 
joined him,  by  way  of  penance,  to  return  home,  and  make 
a  public  recantation  of  the  protestant  doctrines.  All  this 
he  promised  to  do,  against  the  impressions  of  his  mind, 
and  the  clear  conviction  of  his  conscience,  which  re- 
proached, and  reproached  him  again,  for  his  shameful  de* 
sertion  and  denial.  When  he  came  home,  the  solicitations 
of  his  friends,  (who  urged,  that  the  welfare  of  himself, 

6f 

^  This  being  (for  one  would  fcarce  honour  him  with  the  name  of 
man)  wrote  an  execrable  book  in  celebration  of  an  unnatural  vice, 
which  he  had  the  impudence  to  call  a  divine  %vori,  and  to  pxofeis  that 
he  followed  it.  This  book  was  written  in  Tcrfe,  to  fender  bis  aboriki- 
nablc  laicivioufncTt  the  xn«rc  plcaiiog. 
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of  his  wife,  children,  estate,  and  all,  depended  upon  it) 
prevailed;  and  he  made  his  formal  recantation.     Soon 
afterwards  his  soul  was  struck  with  horror  at  what  be  had 
done ;  and  he  fell  into  the  most  dreadful  despair  of  God's 
mercy.     Growing  worse  and  worse,  and  expressing  him- 
self in  language  almost  too  dreadful  to  repeat,  concerning 
his  crime,  and  his  assured  damnation  from  God ;  he  was 
removed  by  his  friends  from  Citadeiia  to  Padua^  that  he 
might  both  have  better  advice  of  physicians,  and  the  con- 
stant conference  of   learned  men.     His  physicians  soon 
confessed  his  malady  beyond  their  art,  and  prescribed  for 
him,  as  the  best  and  only  remedy,  good  advice  and  spiri- 
tual consolation.     Accordingly,  many  of  the  clergy  and 
others  constantly  attended  him,  and  laboured  to  heal  his 
mind  by  such  portions  of  scripture,  as  exhibit  the  riches 
and  extent  of  the  mercy  of  God  to  repenting  sinners.     He 
allowed  the  truth  of  those  passages,  and  of  all  they  could 
say  respecting  the  love  of  God  in  Christ ;  but  still  insisted, 
that  he  v,2l»  particularly  excluded  to  be  an  instance  of  the 
divine  vengeance,  and  that  the  promises  did  not  belong  to 
him,  \('ho  must  justly  be  damned  to  everlasting  torments, 
because  he  h<<d  objured  the  truths  of  God,  knowing  them 
to  be  so,  and  against  the  repeated  admonitions  of  his  con- 
science.    He  said,«in  language  as  dreadful  as  ever  was 
heard,  that  he  felt  the  pains  of  damnation,  eveft  then,  in 
his  soul  -,  that  he  wanted  to  be  at  the  worst  which  hell 
could  inflict  upon  him,  as  the  expectation  of  more  tor- 
ments   increased  those    he  already  sustained;  and   that, 
though  he  saw  all  glory  and  excellency  in  Grod^  yet  he 
was  so  far  from  loving  him  on  that  account,  that  he  most 
horribly  hated  him  the  more.     In  this  condition  he  con- 
tinued for  some  time,  refi^sing  all  sustenance,  and  spitting 
it  out  again,  when  forced  upon  him.     Fergeria  frequently 
visited  him,  and  set  before  him  the  freedom  and  fullness 
of  the  divine  grace,  urging  the  instances  of  Peter  and 
others,  who  had  fallen  from  God,  but  were  recei?ed  into 
mercy  again  ;  but  all  his  exhortations  were  in  vain.    What- 
ever could  be  said,  was  thrown  away  upon  poor  Spira^ 
and  his  malady  increased  more  and   more.     In  shon,  he 
languished,  and  sunk,  and  died,  in  all  the  agonizing  tor- 
tures of  the  most  miserable  despair  *. 

Verger'tDy  as  an  eye-witness  of  God's  wrath  for  the  denial 
of  his  truth,  was  deeply  struck  with  this  dreadful  example, 
and  in  consequence  was  the  more  confirmed  by  it   in^  his 

attachment 

^  I'he  account  of  Sp':ra  is  rViivered  by  fevenil  aneditable  Ulbors, 
who  were  cye-witneiles  of  his  melancholy  end ;  viSi  AftWiafc  Gri^ 
UldOf  a  lawyer   of  Padnj.  by  Sl^'f/Mvnd  Celott,  Henry  JSrrf,  afld    Werprh 
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attachmtttt4o  the  Pn^sttnt  doctrine.-  TTfflvthis  period,  ' 
he  had  evidently  hesitated,  and/vHAied  to  keep  himself  ib 
safe  as  he  cauld,^  without  entirely  .making  shipwreck  of 
conscience.  But  this  awful  instance  detarmined  hiou  He 
therefore  fully  resolved  to  abandon  his  native  country 
and  all  he  had,  and  to  become,  in  a  double  sense,  a  straffs 
gtr  and  pi/grim  upon  earth.  Evexy  true  Christian  must  be 
this  in  his  spirit ;  but  erery  one  »  not  called  to  be  so,  both 
in  body  and  mind,  as  Vergerh  undoubtedly  was.  He  under* 
went  this  voluntary  banishment,  that  he  might  live  where 
he  might  freely  profess  the  doctrine  of  CAm/.  He  quitted 
the  fine  country  of  Bergamo^  for  the  bleak  barren  hills  of  ^ 
the  Grisons :  The  Grisons  became  a  spiritual  Edgn^  far 
rnore  delightful  than  the  Italian  plains,  through  the  sweet 
manifestation  of  the  gospel.  If  Christ  and  a  dungeon 
haT^e  been  preferred  by  many  martyrs  to  a  palace  without 
him  ;  surely  Christ  and  the  Grisons  must  be  far  more  wel- 
come than  all  the  busy  scenes  of  life,  where  inward  peace 
is  a  stranger,  and  where  outward  felicity  flies  off  in  a 
dream.  Vergerio  counted  the  cost,  and  had  made  a  wise 
estimate  of  the  honours,  the  riches,  and  the  pleasures^  of  a 
giddy  world.  He  was  certainly  able  to  do  so,  in  the 
strength  of  grace ;  for  he  had  seen  and  known  them  all  iit 
their  highest  splendour  and* magnificence  .*  And,  with  Solo» 
tnoiiy  he  could  write  upon  them  ^XXy^Vanity  and  vexation  of 
spirit, 

Vergerio  preached  the  gospel  partly  amongst  tlie  Grisom^ 
and  partly  in  the  Valtelinej  for  several  years.  At  lengthy 
he  was  invited  to  Tubingen^  in  Smabia^  by  the  duke  6f* 
Wurtemburgi  where  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  days. 

Vergerio' s  brother,  John  Baptist  Fergeriof  bishop  of  Po* 
la  J  who  was  converted  to  the  truth  at  the  same  time,  (as  we  * 
have  mentioned,)  died  before  he  left  Italy ;  and  it  is  sus- 
pected, that  he  was  poisoned  by  those  desperate  and  im- 
placable papists,  who  hunted  likewise  for  Vergeria^  blood. ' 

While  Vergerio  was  among  the  Grisom^  the  emperor  aiid 
pope  had  endeavoured  to  draw  the  Stmrxto^ the  Council  of 
Trent :  But  the  French  king,  having  opposite  views,  in-J 
structed  La  Morliere^  his  ambassador,*  or  envoy  to  the  Can* 
tons,  to  dissuade  them  from  it.  La  McrHere^  finding  it  a 
work  of  difficulty,  prevailed  upon  Vergerio^  who  waa  ex^ 
pert  in  negociation  and  business,  to  come  to  him  from 
among  the  Grisons.  Vergerio  supplied  him  with  arguments', 
and,  soon  afterwards,  published  a  book  against  repairing 
to  the  council.  By  these  means,  Switzerland  and  the 
Grisons  were  preserved  from  that  corrupt  leaven,  and  from 
being  ensnared  by  the  policy H>f  Rome.       ' 

la 
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In  this  book  Firgmo  exhibited  die  pride, jponip^  loxurf, 
ambition,  bribery,  and  disidnte  manners  en  the  court  of 
Rmif  which  he  dechred  he  well  knew,  and  from  his  heart 
detested :  Thst  the  council  of  Trent  was  not  called  by  the 
pope  to  establish  the  doctrine  of  Ckrisi^  but  those  human 
inventions  which  they  had  brought  in  contrary  to  the 
word  of  God ;  not  to  purge  God^s  fold,  but  to  dissemi- 
nate their  inveterate  errors ;  not  to  restore  Christian  liber- 
tVf  but  to  introduce  a  miserable  bondage  and  oppression  on 
tne  souls  of  men  :  That  this  appeared  from  diere  being 
none  but  bishops  and  abbots,  wm>  had  taken  an  oath  pre- 
scribed by  the  Roman  ceremonial,  allowed  to  sit  there : 
That  the  inferior  clergy  and  secular  princes  had  only  a 
right  to  come,  without  the  least  power  of  deliberating  or 
voting  \  so  that  every  conclusion  must  be  ex  parte  i  as  all. 
who  differed  from  Rome^  were  without  influence :  And 
that,  in  short,  no  good  thing  would  be  done,  nor  any  cor- 
ruption complained  of  remedied,  though  to  remedy  cor- 
ruptions was  the  express  end  for  which  the  council  was 
pretended  to  be  called. 

The  event  proved  the  truth  of  Vergeri(fh  assertion ;  si 
we  may  more  fully  learn  from  the  celebrated  history  of 
that  council,  written  by  the  excellent  F.  Paulo  of  Venice, 

This  good  man  Vergerio  finished  his  labours  and  his  life 
at  Tubingen  on  the  fourth  of  October ^  in  the  year  1566. 
His  funeral  sermon  was  preached  by  Dr  James  Anirea$^ 
on  1  Ttm.x.  12,  IS.  IthaniOkaxiX  Je$n»  our  Lordf  nvkt hath 
enabled  met  for  that  he  counted  me  Jaithfulf  putting  me  into 
the  miniettyf  who  was  before  a  blasphemer^  and  a  persecutor^ 
and  injurious.  But  I  obtained  mercy  ^  because  I  dut  it  igno- 
ranthfin  unbelief.  Upon  this  text  he  drew,  and  might 
draw,  no  very  distant  parallel  between  these  two  perse- 
cuting converts,  the  apostle  Paul  and  bishop  Vergerk. 

Pexelius  says,  that  <  of  a  wolf,  God  made  Vergerio  one  of 

<  his  fold,  and  a  pastor  of  his  flock  -,'  and  Trithmius  speaks 
of  him,  that  <  he  was  a  man  diligent  in  searching  the 

<  holy  scriptures,  and  very  learned   in  hunun   science, 

<  celebrated  as  a  philosopher  and  a  rhetorician,  and  per- 

<  fectly  skilled  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  tongues.'  Thuanus 
mentions  him  likewise  in  very  handsome  terms,  and  per- 
haps as  handsome  as  he  dared  :  But  Vergerio  has  a  much 
better  commendation  than  all  these, — the  apphuse  of  his 
Master — TVell  done^  good  and  faithful  servant  /  enter  thou 
into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord, 

END  OF  THB  FIRST  VOLUMB. 


